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CHAPTER  I. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   FALL   OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN EMPHIE 

Section  I. —  The  Golhc  Kingdom   /Italy 

There  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  which  presenw 
to  the  historical  student  a  greater  scene  of  confusion  than  the  century 
succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  The  different 
hordes  of  barbarians,  following  no  definite  plan  eotabhahed  separate 
monarchies  in  the  dismembered  provinces,  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars 
that  had  no  object  but  plunder,  and  were  too  ignorant  to  form  anything 
like  a  political  system.  There  is  consequently  a  want  of  unity  in  &e 
narrative  of  a  time  when  nations  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  relations 
toward  each  other,  an4  history  must  appear  desultory  and  digressive 
until  some  one  state,  rising  inio  command,  assume  such  importance, 
that  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  may  be  connected  with  its  destinies.  It  is 
necessary,  before  entering  on  the  various  incidents  of  this  calamitous 
time,  to  take  a  geographical  survey  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal nations  who  succeeded  the  Romans  in  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  Visigoths,  after  their  establishment  in  Spain,  began  gradually 
to  adopt  the  refinement  of  their  new  subjects;  that  peninsula  had  ad- 
funced  rapidly  in  civilization  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  had 
escaped  from  much  of  the  corruption  which  had  degraded  Italy ;  the 
conquerors,  more  advanced  than  any  other  of  the  barbarians,  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  social  order,  and  began  to  cul- 
tivate the  higher  arts  of  life.  In  Pannonia,  the  Ostrogoths  derived 
great  improvement  from  their  vicinity  to  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
court  of  Constantinople  on  the  other ;  they  were  thus  gradually  trained 
to  civilization,  and  their  early  adoption  of  Christianity  secured  them  the 
benefits  of  literature,  which  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  clergy. 

Tribes  of  a  very  different  character  pressed  into  the  empire  from  the 
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German  forests — the  Burgundians,  the  Ijombards,  and  the  Franks,  of 
whom  the  last  were  long  distinguished  for  their  hostility  to  all  refine- 
ments, and  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  military  virtuoa.  Still  more 
barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles  ;  they  were  not  only  strangers 
to  the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  empire,  but  were  kept  in  their 
rude  slate  by  the  practice  of  piracy,  for  which  their  maritime  situation 
afforded  them  great  facilities  ;  their  government,  divided  among  several 
petty  chiefs,  was  favorable  to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  absolute  despotism  that  had  been  established  in 
the  Roman  empire.  All  the  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the 
respect  which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character ; 
they  neither  treatfd  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
have  done,  nor  did  they  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual 
gratification,  like  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  The  German  woman 
was  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband ;  she  shared  his 
labors  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  sen-ant.  It  was  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  circle  among  the  norlliern  nations  that  races  of  conquerors 
derived  the  firmness  and  courage  which  ensured  them  victory. 

The  northeastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sclavonic  tribes, 
differing  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tactics  ;  like  the 
Tartars  of  more  modern  times,  they  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  their 
cavalry ;  and  they  were  more  opposed  to  civilization  than  any  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratic republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally  united  under  a  single 
leader.  'I'hey  were  very  averse  to  fixed  residences,  and  when  they 
occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered  the  cities,  but  remained  in  their 
campa  or  in  rude  circular  fortifications  called  rings.  The  Sclavonians 
hated  the  Germans,  and  could  rarely  be  induced  to  unite  with  them 
agamst  their  common  enemy,  the  Romans. 

After  the  foil  of  the  Wes'.ern  Empire,  the  court  of  Constantinople 
sunk  mto  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century, 
when  Its  ^.i  premtcy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  fly  into  the  mountains  by  a  fierce 
revolt  which  his  mother-in-law  Verina  had  instigated.  lie  was  restored 
to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  turbulence  of  the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Byzantines,  soon  destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns  ;  a  desul- 
tory, but  sanguinary  warfare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  until  Zcno 
purchased  peace  by  ceding  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy,  or  rather 
stimulated  the  Goth  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula.  The 
march  of  Theodoric  was  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people  ;  the  Goiha 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged 
parents,  a  vast  multitude  of  wagons  conveyed  their  most  precious  ef- 
fects, and  their  store  of  provisions  for  a  toilsome  march  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Odoacer  boldly  prepared  to  meet  this  formidable 
invasion ;  he  took  post  on  the  river  Sontius  (Ison^o)  with  a  powerful 
host ;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  daring  energy  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  defeat  gave  Theodoric  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  fai 
as  the  walls  of  Verona  (a.d.  489).     Italy,  however,  \vi^  oot  won 
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without  furtlier  struggles :  Ravenna  alone  sustained  a  siege  of  more 
than  three  years ;  but  at  length  Odoacer  capitulated  (a.  d,  493),  and 
■was  soon  after  assassinated  at  a  solemn  banquet  by  his  rival. 

Theodoric  secured  hia  conquest  by  distributing  one  third  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures.  This  partition  was  effected 
with  very  little  violence  to  the  ancient  possessors  ;  the  Goths  were  m- 
8tTucl«d  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  and  to  lay  aside 
their  barbarous  customs  of  judicial  combats  and  private  revenge.  The 
Gothic  sovereignty  was  soon  extended  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  and 
from  Sirmium  (Sirmich)  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  thus  including  the  fair- 
est portion  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  monarch  of  this  new  ki;jg- 
ilom  showed  great  wisdom,  and  moderation  in  his  civil  government,  but 
unfortunately  his  attachment  lo  the  Arian  heresy  led  him  to  persecute 
the  Catholics.  The  legal  murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethiiis  and  .he 
venerable  Synunachns  were  crimes  wlich  admit  of  no  paliiation ;  they 
hastened  Theodoric's  death,  for  remorse  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  526). 

Section  II. — Reign  of  Justinian. 

A  Daciak  peasant,  named  Justin,  who  had  travelled  on  foot  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  enlisted  in  the  imperial 
guards,  and,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  strength  and  valor,  that  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  command  of 
the  household  troops.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  one  of  his  creatures, 
intrusted  Justin  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  guards  ;  but  lie 
used  it  to  purchase  votes  for  himself,  and  was  thus  elevated  to  the  em- 
pire {*..  D.  518).  Totally  ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible 
of  the  value  of  education  ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate 
in  the  empire  ;  and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  {a.  d.  637),  Justiiuan  ruled  alone  ;  but  hia 
first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose 
for  his  empress,  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so  licentious  as  Con- 
stantinople. Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  were  the  factions  of  the  circus,  which  arose  from  the 
colors  worn  by  the  charioteers  who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swiftness. 
Green  and  blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility, 
though  white  and  red  were  the  most  ancient:  all,  however,  soon  ac- 
quired a  legal  existence,  and  the  Byzantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and 
fortune  to  support  their  favorite  color.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues ;  his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  opposite 
faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes. 
The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ;  Justinian  ordered  the 
rioters  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  immediately  turned  against  the 
monarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out,  but  they  were  unable  to  contend 
^ainsl  the  citizens  in  the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and 
ihua  kindled  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number 
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01  public  and  private  edifices.  After  the  city  had  been  for  several  dajs 
in  the  hands  of  the  rioters,  Justinian  contrived  to  revive  the  ancient 
animosity  between  the  greens  and  blues;  the  latter  faction  declared  for 
the  emperor,  a  strong  body  of  veterans  marched  to  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  of  the  insurgents.  While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire 
was  thus  disturbed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  was  waged 
against  the  Persians,  imtil  the  emperor  purchased  a  disgraceful  and 
precarious  truce,  which  both  he  and  his  rival  chose  to  designate  as  an 
endless  peace. 

The  usurpation  of  the  liron      f  th    V     d  1     '    Africa  by  Gelimer, 

■wl>  d  h  hi  fly        h       pp         f   he  Arian  clergy,  in- 

^ilJ  ft  dkw  hhh     appeared  both  the 

f       "i    I"        li    1  dip       ctor  of  the  Catholic 

fliSl  hb  fhgas  appointed  to  the 

n"n     d     f  h        p       1  f  d      1    f,     fl       was  assembled  for 

h  prtfh  >        hhb       fC         ntinople  (a.  d.  533). 

■At       h  had  b        bl        d  by  h    p        rch  it  set  sail ;  and, 

f         P      P  J         B  1  ff       d     1     ding  on  the  coast  of 

A'wh  pp  Hd  dtod  Carthage,  defeating 

li    "V     d  1  h  h       d  b  m  f  the  city  with  little 

PP  G  1  m      m  d  ff"  save  his  kingdom  ;  i! 

"  f  1  h  J  bly  d  and  he  was  closely 

'^       g  ^        h  1       t       h         gh      r  g        The  unfortunate  king, 

fh       gl  hm       ddfii   emiUes  ot  famine,  was  forced 

to  surrender  unconditionally ;  he  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  that  honored  the  return 
of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned  monarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  his  fall, 
but  consoled  himself  by  Solomon's  reflection  on  the  instability  of  hu- 
man greatness,  frequently  repeatiiig.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  sailh  the 
preacher,  all  is  vanity." 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  by  her  ungrateful 
husband  Theodaius,  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily,  and  easily  con- 
quered that  important  island  (a.  d.  535).  Theodatua,  in  great  terror, 
hasted  to  avert  danger,  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal  of  Justinian  ; 
but  hearing  in  die  meantime  that  two  Byzantine  generals  had  been  de- 
feated in  paimatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  he  passed  suddenly  from  ex-' 
ireme  despair  to  the  height  of  presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegi- 
ance. Belisarius  soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy ;  he  transported 
his  ai'ray  across  the  SicUian  strait,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Rhegium 
[Reggio).^  The  greater  part  of  southern  Italy,  including  the  important 
city  of  Naples,  was  speedily  subdued  by  the  imperial  forces  ;  while 
Theodatus,  secure  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  effort  to  protect 
his  subjects.  At  length  the  Goths,  disgusted  by  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and  chose 
the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.  But  Vitiges  was  forced  to  commence 
his  reign  by  abandoning  Rome,  of  which  Belisarius  took  possession 
without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.  d.  537).  During  the  ensuing 
wiiiter,  the  Goths  assembled  from  every  quarter  to  save,  if  possible, 
their  kingdom  in  Italy ;  a  powerful  army,  animated  by  dauntless  spirit. 
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was  soon  collected,  and  "Vitiges  led  his  followers  to  the  siege  of  Rome, 
Belisarius  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  Eternal  city,  which  was  de- 
fended with  equal  skill  and  bravery  ;  but  famine  soon  appeared  within 
the  walls,  and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  Sylverius,  for  be- 
traying the  city  to  the  Goths  ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  Belisarius  sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the 
bishops  lo  elect  a  new  pontiff:  before  however  a  synod  could  be  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose,  the  general's  wife,  the  infamous  Antonina,  sold  the 
Holy  See  to  Vigilus  for  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
Reinforcements  soon  after  arrived  from  the  east,  and  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  having  lost  one  third  of  their  number 
before  its  walls,  Belisarius  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  to  the 
marshes  of  Ravenna,  and  would  probably  have  captured  that  city,  but 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  whom  Justinian  had  intrusted 
with  the  independent  command  of  a  large  division  of  the  Byzantine 
army.  Though  tlie  differences  between  the  two  leaders  were  finally 
adjusted,  the  Goths  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  collect  new 
strength  ;  and  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  sent  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
command  of  Theodoberl,  king  of  the  Franks,  had  stdrmed  and  plun- 
dered Milan.  Soon  after,  Theodobert  passed  the  Alps  in  person  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormed  Genoa,  and 
devastated  Liguria ;  but  their  excesses  brought  pestilence  into  their 
camp,  they  perished  by  thousands  and  Theodobert  was  induced,  by  his 
increasing  distresses,  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
emperor.  Delivered  from  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siege 
to  Ravenna,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate  (a.  d.  539)  ;  and  thus  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  destroyed. 

Belisarius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  leading  with  him 
the  captive  Viliges  ;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Persian  war,  but  waa 
soon  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful  Justinian.  While  the 
conquests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  provinces  to  the 
empire,  barbarous  hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  impunity,  the  northeast- 
ern frontiers.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  Gepidje  in  the  field, 
Justinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Longobardi  or  Lombards  (so 
called  from  their  long  barts  or  lances),  who  had  just  thrown  ofl"  the  yoke 
of  the  Heruli,  and  gave  thein  settlements  in  Pannonia.  A  war  of  forty 
years'  duration,  between  the  Lombards  and  GepidK,  protected  the  em- 
pire from  the  invasions  of  both  hordes  ;  but  it  was  still  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  vcho  annually  purchased 
a  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  Gepidffi,  and  extended  their  in- 
roads even  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  east 
brought  Europeans,  about  this  time,  acquainted  with  new  and  more  for- 
midable races  of  barbarians,  the  Avars  and  the  Turks,  whose  impor- 
tance may  justify  a  short  digression  on  their  origin. 

The  Avars,  from  an  unknown  age,  possessed  the  mountains  and 
deserts  that  border  on  the  lake  Baikal  in  northeastern  Asia.  Thence 
they  advanced  southward  under  a  monarch  named  Tuliin,  and  extended 
their  empire  to  the  eastern  sea,  which  separates  Corea  from  Japan. 
The  conqueror  took  the  title  of  Chakan  or  Chagan,  a  name  still  used  on 
the  coins  of  the  Turkish  sultan.     But  the  prosperity  of  the  Avars  waa 
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nol  of  long  duralion  ;  Ihey  were  assailed  by  rival  tribes  from  the  nortli, 
and  al  the  same  time  harassed  by  civil  wars  ;  while  thus  distressed, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  new  horde,  called  Thiiikhiii  by  ilie  Chinese 
writers,  but  known  .o  the  Europeans  as  the  Turks.  The  Avars  were 
overthrown  by  lliese  new  competitors  for  empire,  and  their  power  totally 
destroyed  ;  but  their  name  was  taken  by  a  new  nation,  the  Ogors  or 
Varchonites,  who  after  being  defeated  by  the  Turks,  migrated  toward 
Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Volga,  They  chose  the  false  designation', 
because  the  name  of  the  Avars  was  still  formidable,  and  the/ preserved 
it  on  account  of  the  terror  which  they  saw  it  prodizced. 

The  Turks  first  appear  in  history  as  the  slaves  of  the  original  Avars  ; 
they  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were  engaged  in  work- 
ing tiie  mines  and  attending  the  forges  of  those  rich  mineral  districts. 
Their  skill  in  fabricating  armor  and  weapons  was  very  great,  and  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  much, 
that,  when  they  became  lords  of  eastern  Asia,  their  Khakans  annually 
forged  a  piese  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Thii-men,  they  asserted  their  independence,  and 
made  slaves  of  their  former  masters.  So  rapid  was  their  progress, 
that  during  the  reigns  of  Thii-men  and  his  successor  Dizabul,  their 
empire  was  extended  from  the  Volga  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  They  were 
thus  brought  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  dominions, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  relations  with  both,  by  their  occupation  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  silk-trade  was  carried. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroes  or  'Nushirvan,  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty ;  in  the  early  part  of 
Ms  reign  he  won  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  by  extirpating  the  perni- 
cious system  of  policy  and  religion  which  his  predecessor  Kobad,  seduced 
by  an  impostor  named  Mazdak,  had  patronised.  His  next  care  was  to 
give  eonlidence  to  the  laboring  classes  by  judicious  laws  securing  the 
rights  of  industry,  and  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  Haring  thus  secured  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  I'ersia, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  favorite  project  of  the  Sassanides,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  perceiving  that  the  forces 
of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  (a.  n.  MO).  His  victorious  career  was  checked  for  a 
brief  space  by  Belisarius,  but  after  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  that  general, 
he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with  alarming  rapidity.  Justinian,  in 
his  distress,  repented  of  his  ingratitude ;  Belisarius  was  restored  to 
command,  and  by  his  judicious  exertions,  Nushirvan  was  forced  to  re- 
turn across  the  Euphrates,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  western 
Asia.  His  next  enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districts 
inhabited  by  the  Lazi,  the  Coichians,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes 
which  the  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly  wasted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered  into  a  treaty  ivith 
the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
in  the  expectation  of  opening,  by  his  means,  a  naval  communication 
with  China  and  India ;  but  the  design  was  fn  strated  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  to  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  power 
of  Persia. 
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Tho  provinces  of  Africa  and  Italy,  acquired  by  the  valoi  of  Eelisariua, 
were  nearly  Just  by  the  incapacity  and  lyranny  of  his  successors. 
Their  weakness  provoked  the  Moors  to  take  arms;  and,  though  these 
barbarians  were  finally  reduced,  the  African  province  was  changed 
from  a  fertile  and  populous  country  into  a  savage  and  silent  desert. 
Still  more  dangerous  was  the  revolt  of  the  Goihs  under  the  gallant 
Tolila  (a.  d.  54J),  who  in  a  very  brief  space  recovered  the  greater  part 
«f  Italy,  Finding  his  generals  successively  defeated,  Justinian  sei^ 
Helisarius  to  the  theatre  of  his  former  glory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply 
the  hero  with  siifficieat  forces  ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Tuila,  al- 
miKl  IT  sjght  of  the  imperial  army  The  city  was  recovered  soon  after, 
aijd  the  old  gen-  ral  gained  some  advantages  over  Totila ;  but  finding 
himsell  unsujiporiod,  he  solicited  permis'sion  to  return,  and  departed  from 
Italy  disgraced,  not  so  much  by  his  Idilure,  as  by  the  plunder  he  had 
permitled  AnUmina  to  extort  from  those  he  was  sent  to  defend  (a.  d. 
548).  Toi'la,  after  the  departure  of  Bt-h-farius,  again  made  himself 
maslerof  Rome,  but  tho  maritime  cities  of  Italy  resisted  his  -.ssaults, 
and  supported  the  imperial  interests  until  the  eunuch  Narses  was  sent 
into  the  peninsula  (4   d   553) 

J.istiQian  tTarted  to  this  faiorite  what  he  had  denied  to  Belisarius,  a 
competeiit  supply  of  the  raumuons  of  war ;  aUies  were  entreated  to 
send  contingents,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the  principal  bar- 
barous tribes.  Thus  supplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly  sought  to  bring  the 
Goths  to  an  engagement ;  but  Tolila  showed  equal  ardor  for  the  combat, 
and  die  hostile  forces  soon  met  in  the  ricinity  of  Kome.  In  the  very 
coniniencenieot  of  the  battle  the  Gothic  cavalry,  Imrried  forward  by 
their  impetuosity,  advanced  so  far  beyond  their  ii'ilantry,  that  they  were 
surroimded  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance 
Totila,  hasting  with  a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  tho  d       d      w  u  k 

to  the  earth  mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  i  ly  fl  d    n      n 

fusion.     Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquero       1        h        p       1 
forces,  especially  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  tre      d    h         y  m 
cruelly  than  the  Gothic  conquerors  had  done,  and     fl       d         1 
zans  tho  mingled  horror  of  lu^t,  rapiiie,  and  murd  Ih    b  f 

tlie  (iotle  letiied,  after  their  defeat,  beyond  the  1  d     h        T      s 

fcrLheir  king.     War  was  of  course  renewed;  b  fi         b     I 

which  labted  two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  aid    h    p  w        f  h 
Ortiogotiis  irretfievably  ruined.     Narses  had  scar    ly  tim 
fwm  die  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  sl  d         pin 

iniTRsiofl  of  the  Franks   and  Allemaua;  he   nratLd    h  m  w  h  or 
eluugliter ;  and   then   returning  to  Rome,  gratiliod  by  he 

soQU^Iance  of  a  triumph.     Italy  was  thus  reduced  to     B)  p 

iiice,  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  and  N  I         It    he 

first  and  most  powerful  of  ihe  exarchs,  goveme  I    h       hip  1 

fur  fifteen  years. 

Ii  liiemeimtime  Btlisarius  hcd  been  si:mn;oned  d  f  d  h  m 
p'le  tion  die  ilansen  with  wliich  it  was  ininaced  by  n  of 

the  Uuigaiiuiis.  lie  g^ced  a  decisive  victory  ove  1  b  b  n  bu 
was  jtrsvemed  from  improving  liis  adrantages  by  tl  e  n  u  of  h« 
courtiers,  'i'ha  Bulgarians  were  induced  to  return  b  j  d  h  D  uhe 
by  tho  payment  of  a  large  raitsom  for  their  capt  d  Juo      an 
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claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  subjects  for  accelerating  their  departure  by 
the  threat  of  placing  armed  vessels  in  the  Danube.  This  was  the  last 
campaign  of  Belisarius  ;  he  was  soon  after  disgraced  and  imprisoned, 
under  a  false  charge  of  treason :  his  innocence  was  subsequently  proved, 
and  his  freedom  rcslored,  but  grief  and  resentment  hurried  him  to  the 
grave  ■  and  his  treasures  were  seized  by  the  rapacious  emperor.  Eight 
months  afterward  Justinian  sunk  into  the  tomb,  scarcely  regretted  by 
his  subjects.  He  was  a  pious  and  diligent  sovereign,  but  he  wanted 
energy  to  contend  against  ihe  ™es  of  his  court  and  the  age.  His 
talents  as  a  legislator  and  statesman  were  great ;  had  he  acted  on  his 
own  principles,  he  would  have  surpassed  Augustus,  but  he  yielded  his 
power  to  the  infamous  Theodora,  and  to  unworthy  ministers  who  abused 
his  confidence,  and  oppressed  the  empire. 


s  HI. — Tht  Establishment  of  Ote  Otdl  Law. 


EARLvinhisreign,  Justinian  directed  his  attention  to  the  stiWof  the 
law  iu  his  empire,  and  formed  the  useful  project  of  digesting  into  a  uni- 
form code  the  vast  mass  of  laws,  rules,  and  judicial  maxims,  which  the 
various  interests  of  the  Romans  and  Byzantines,  their  progress  m  civ- 
ilization and  the  inconstancy  of  their  nders,  had  produced,  during  the 
course  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  He  saw  that  the  multitude  of  ordi- 
nances occasioned  confusion  and  disorder,  and  that  the  heap  of  incon- 
sistent decisions  and  regulations,  formed  a  labyrinth  in  which  jusuce 
went  astray,  and  iniquity  found  avenues  for  escape.  The  execution  ot 
this  great  plan  was  not  worthy  of  the  design.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  prepare  the  code  was  Tnboman,  a  lawyer  of 
great  eminence,  but  unfortunately  an  interested  flatterer  and  corrupt 
mdse  ■  accustomed  to  sell  justice,  he  ahered,  perverted,  or  suppressed 
many  excellent  laws.  He  frequently  persuaded  the  emperor  K>  destroy 
by  supplementary  edicts  called  Novels,  the  principles  of  right  which 
had  been  previously  established  in  the  Code  and  the  Digest. 

Jufitmian  commenced  with  the  Code.  In  an  edict,  dated  the  3d  of 
February  a  d  528,  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  collecting  into  a  single  volume,  not  merely  the 
laws  in  the  three  pievious  codes  of  Gregory,  Hermogonianus,  and  1  he- 
odosius  but  also  the  laws  that  liad  been  published  by  imperial  authority 
since  the  formation  of  the  Theodosian  code.  A  commission  of  ten  em- 
inent lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  its  head,  was  charged  with  ilie  execu- 
lion  of  this  tosk.  They  were  permitted  to  suppiess  repetitions,  to  re- 
move contradiclorj-  or  oba(.lete  laws,  to  add  what  was  necessary  foi 
exactness  or  explanation,  and  to  unite,  under  one  head,  what  was  spread 
over  a  great  variety  of  laws.  The  work  went  on  so  rapidly,  that  in 
littji!  more  than  a  year  the  new  code,  containing,  in  twelve  books,  all 
the  imperial  laws  from  the  accession  of  ilie  Emperor  Adrian  ^as  ready 
to  appear.  Justmian  affixed  the  imperial  seal  to  the  new  consutution 
(a-  d.  529),  and  transmitted  it,  willi  a  suitable  edict,  to  Monnas,  tte 
prffitorian  prfefect.  In  this  edict  he  congratulates  himself  and  llie  em- 
pire on  having  found  commissioners  possessing  so  much  zeal,  knowl- 
edge, and  probity  ;  he  gives  the  collection  the  force  of  law,  otdaiuicg 
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h       h  code  alone  should  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice  ;  and  ha 

m  n    d     h    prfefect  lo  have  this  made  known  through  the  empire. 

A  m  xtensive  and  difficult  work  remained,  to  collect  the  scattered 
mm  f  ancient  jurisprudence.     Justinian  confided  this  task  also 

1  b  n  and  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  his  fellow  com- 
n         n  Tribonian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  already 

aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Code,  four  professors  of  jurisprudence, 
and  eleven  advocates  of  high  legal  reputation.  These  seventeen  com- 
missioners were  instructed  to  search  out,  collect,  and  put  in  order,  all 
that  was  really  useful  in  the  books  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  or  interpret  laws  by  precedivig  sovereigns ;  they 
were  permitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench, 
and  to  fix  doubtful  cases  by  precise  definitions.  The  emperor  recom- 
mended them  in  settling  any  point,  to  regard  neither  ll.e  number  nor  the 
reputation  of  the  juriconsults  who  had  given  opinions  on  the  subject, 
but  lo  be  guided  solely  by  reason  and'equity.  Their  collectibn  was  to 
be  arranged  in  fifty  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged  under  their 
»especlive  titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Diges.t,  on  account  of  its  or- 
derly classification,  or  the  Pandicts,  l}ecause  it  was  to  contain  all  the 
ancient  jurisprudence."  But  the  commissioners  seem  toha\e  evecuted 
their  task  with  more  zeal  and  speed  than  exactness  The  emperor 
himself  did  not  expect  that  the  work  could  be  completed  in  leas  than 
ten  years.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  carefully  more  than  two  thou- 
sand volumes ;  to  discuss,  compare,  and  reduce  into  order,  an  innume- 
fable  number  of  decisions ;  to  reform  some  of  them,  to  reverse  others, 
and  to  classify  the  whole.  But  Tribonian,  who  knew  that  m  enter- 
prises which  engage  the  vanity  of  princes,  the  delaj  between  tae  de- 
sign and  execution  is  borne  with  great  impatience,  hurned  on  the  work 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  533,  Justinian  invested  this  collection 
with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to  the 
senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  iiis  subjects.  In  this  edict  he  states, 
that  the  enormous  chaos  of  ancient  decisions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
twentieth  part,  without  the  omission  of  anything  essential,  so  that  the 
order  and  brevity  of  this  body  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  learned,  look  away  every  excuse  from  negligence  or 
ignorance.  He  declares,  that  though  some  errors  may  have  crept 
into  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude,  their  number  is  very  limited  ;  and 
he  assorts,  rather  too  hastily,  that  it  contains  none  of  those  inconsistent 
decisions  which  lawyers  call  antinomies^  Should  any  point  be  found 
deficient  and  obscure,  he  wills  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  impe- 
rial authority,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  supply  or  interpret  ihti 
laws.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient  confusion,  by  diversity 
of  sentiments,  he  forbids  all  commentary,  permitting  only  the  transla- 
tion of  the  laws  into  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  titles  and  paratitles — 
that  is  to  say,  summaries  of  their  contents.  He  forbids  the  use  of  ab- 
breviations ia  transcribing  them,  declaring  that  the  copy  in  which  a 

*  From  uni',  all,  and  /i',~(s<70a: ,  to  contain.  The  fifty  books  of  the  Pandects  are 
diiided  i^to  four  hundred  and  Iwentj-three  lilies,  which  contain  nine  thousand  ons 
hundred  and  Iwenly.lhree  laws,  each  mdcted  with  the  name  of  ila  author. 

t  From  arti,  coalriTy  lo,  and  yofras,  law. 
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contraction  was  found  should  be  held  of  no  authority,  and  that  the  tran- 
scriber should  be  puiished  for  forgery.  All  other  laws  are  declared  to 
be  abrogated,  and  are  even  forbidden  to  be  cited  In  the  tribunals  ;  and 
the  judges  are  ordered  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Digest  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  edict.  The  emperor  enjoins  the  three  prEelorian 
praefecta  to  publish  the  Digest  in  their  several  governments,  and  con- 
cludes by  slating  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  thia  meritorious  revolu- 
tion effected  during  his  third  consulate,  in  order  that  a  year,  which 
heaven  had  blessed  by  a  peace  with  Persia,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
should  witness  the  completion  of  this  great  edifice  of  the  laws,  as  a 
holy  and  august  temple,  in  which  justice  should  pronounce  her  oracles. 

While  the  commissioners  labored  at  the  Digest,  the  emperor  charged 
Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to  prepare  an  elementary  work 
on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  law. 
This  portion  of  Justinian's  legislation  is  far  the  most  valuable  part ;  it 
was  finished  and  published  a  little  before  the  Digest,  and  was  named 
the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence  was  thus  simplified,  re- 
duced to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects, 
and  the  Code.  But,  aller  their  publication,  Justinian  published  more 
than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts  ;  and  when  the  great  collections 
began  to  be  used  in  the  courts,  several  errors  and  imperfections  were 
discovered  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude, executed  with  such  unnecessary  speed.  A  new  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Code ;  liie  result  of  its  labors  was  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  received  tiie  imperial  sanction,  November  16,  534,  by  an 
edict  abrogating  tho  former  imperfect  Code. 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  express  terms,  the  right  of  adding, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such  constitutions  as  he  should 
judge  necessary.  These  were  called  Novels  ;  they  limit,  extend,  and 
in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code  ;  and  it  is  this  inconsistency  that  has 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the  prince  having  occasionally 
been  guided  by  interest  and  favor,  rather  than  by  reason  and  equity. 
These  Novels  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  only 
ninety-eight  have  the  force  of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  volume 
in  the  last  year  of  Justinian's  reign. 

This  code  was  supplanted  in  the  east  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek  con- 
stitutions of  lal«r  emperors.  In  the  west,  Iltyria  was  the  only  province 
by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
ailbrded  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction  into  Italy.  The  Code,  way 
however,  superseded  by  tho  laws  of  the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes 
became  master  of  Ravenna.  After  Charlemagne  had  overthrown  the 
Lombard  monarchy,  he  h  d  It  ly  '        *    f  py    f  Justinian's 

legislation ;  it  remained  Id         11  If  h  ury,  when  a 

copy  of  the  Digest  was  f      d  h       p  f  A     Jfi  by  the  troops 

of  die  emperor  Lothaire  II        dp  d  by  h  th     citizens  of 

Pisa,  who  had  aided  the      p       1  hi       p  d  At  a  later  pe- 

riod, a  copy  of  the  Cod    w      d  d      R  da  collection 

was  madeof  the  Novelswl  hw  d  p  d  th  gh  Italy.  Such 
were  the  origin  and  rev  1  11  lb       d  b  dy    f  legislation, 

ihe  source  of  the  civil  I       h        h       E      p         d    h     g  eat  guide  to 
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il  civilised  nations  in  supplying  the  defects  of  their  several  legal 


Section  lV-—IEstoiyoflheSilk  Trade.— Introduction  of  the  SilJcworminto 
Europe. 

Silk  was  known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  extensively  used  ii> 
the  western  world  long  before  the  insect  that  produces  this  precious 
substance,  and  whose  nature  was  unknown,  was  brought  for  the  first 
time  to  Constantinople.  No  one  before  the  age  of  Justinian  had  even 
contemplated  such  an  enterprise.  It  was  only  by  long- and  painful 
journeys  through  the  dangerous  and  difficult  wilds  of  central  Asia,  that 
a,  merchandise  could  be  procured,  whicli  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
luxury  rendered  almost  indispensable  to  the  civihzed  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean.  The  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce  , 
and  hence  we  find  that  garments  of  wrought  silk  ate  usually  called 
Median  robes  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  this  traffic  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Persians,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the  trade, 
and  neglecting  nothing  that  could  keep  it  exclusively  in  their  hands. 
From  them  the  Greek  and  Syrian  merchants  of  Asia  purchased  the  silk 
which  they  transported  into  the  western  countries.  Passing  through 
such  a  number  of  hands,  it  was  of  course  scarce  and  dear.  During 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Byzantines,  or,  as  they  still  called  themselves,  the 
Romans,  were  eager  to  free  themselves  from  their  dependance  on  the 
Persians  for  the  supply  of  this  article.  They  tried  to  lower  the  price 
by  purchasing  from  oier  Asiatic  nations,  and  by  making  exertions  to 
open  a  direct  communication  with  the  country  in  which  the  silk  is  pro- 
duced. Their  ignorance  of  geography  was  a  great  impediment  to  their 
success  ;  they  had  very  vague  notions  respecting  the  position  of  the  re- 
gions where  this  desirable  commodity  was  procured.  They  contented 
themselves  with  loosely  describing  it  as  part  of  India,  or  some  very  re- 
mote country  in  eastern  Asia. 

A  few  modern  writers  have  been  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  into  the  belief  that  the  country  which  supplied 
the  ancient  world  with  silk  was  the  Punjab,  and  the  districts  of  north- 
ern India  adjacent  to  Persia,  regions  where  silk  has  never  yet  been 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  an  article  of  commerce.  On- 
the  contrary,  the  circumstances  related  respecting  Serica,  the  silk- 
growing  country,  are  manifestly  applicable  to  no  place  but  China, 
where  silk  is  still  produced  more  plentifully  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed  the  very  name  Seres  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  commodity ;  for  Se,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  provincial 
dialects,  Ser,  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  silkworm.  We  also  find 
(he  Sinie  identified  with  the  Seres  by  the  ancient  geographers,  and  we 
know  that  Sin,  or  Chin,  has  been  always  the  name  given  to  China  by 
the  nations  of  western  Asia.  In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  embassy  sent  from  the  Romans  to  the  Chinese,  in. 
the  age  of  the  Antonines  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  proof  ol 
the  commercial  relations  between  this  ancient  empire  and  the  westert 
22 
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world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  revulutions  in  (lie  Persian 
and  Parthian  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Chinese  histories.* 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans  of 
merchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a  journey  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  to  the  seacoast  of  Syria.  The  Pcr- 
siana  who  supplied  the  Romans,  usually  made  their  purchases  from  the 
Sogdians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  traffic  was  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  White  Huns  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  con- 
quered that  industrious  people.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  road  between 
the  Sogdian  capital,  Maracanda  {Samarcand),  and  the  first  Chinese 
city  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  led  to  frequent  efforts  for  opening  a  new 
and  less  perilous  route,  which,  however,  proved  unsuccessful.  From 
the  time  ihey  passed  the  Jaxartea,  the  enterprising  Sogdians  had  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  inten-ening 
deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hordes,  who  have  always  con- 
sidered Hie  citizen  and  traveller  as  objects  of  lawful  rapine. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  expense  of  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacles with  which  Julius  Cfcsar  sought  at  once  to  dazzle  and  conciliate 
the  populace,  that  he  decorated  the  actors  in  his  varied  pageants  with 
a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  viewed  by  the  Italians  with 
equal  wonder  and  admiration.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transit,  the  vast  length  of  desert  which  the  caravans  had  to  traverse 
and,  probably,  the  limited  supply  of  silk  in  China  itself,  this  article  bore 
a  very  high  price  in  Rome,  and  was  often  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold 
Silken  dresses  were  esteemed  too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and 
were  appropriated  wholly  to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  In 
ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passed  enacting, 
that  "  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silk  dress."  This 
might,  however,  have  been  a  religious  as  well  as  a  sumptuary  ordi- 
nance, for  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  silk,  that,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  excretion  of  a  worm,  several  religious  bodies 
in  the  East  but  more  especially  the  Mohammedans,  consider  it  an  im- 
1       d  I  d    d       has  been  decided  by  the  unanimous  consent 

of   11  h    S  n        d         s,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made  en- 
ly    f   ilk  n       ffer  up  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

Th    p    flig  d    ffijminate  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 

ra  mp  rs  h  w  e  a  garment  entirely  of  silk ;  and,  in  conse- 
q  1  h  mpl      he  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general 

am    g  h  1  hj  ens  of  Rome,  and  even  extended  to  the  provin- 

I         m    p    b  bl     also,  that  the  price  of  the  article  had  dimin- 
h  d  1     "       f  'ts  beginning  to  be  imported  by  the  maritime 

ou  h  h  Ai  nd  a,  instead  of  by  caravans  through  the  arid  des- 
erts of  Tariary  and  Turkestan.     Chinese  histories  inform  us,  that  an 

•  The  Armenians  call  the  Chinese  Jenk,  and  China  Jenisldn.  Their  relations 
with  this  country  ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  cenlnry  of  our  era.  About 
that  time  a  Chinese  colony  was  established  in  Armenia.  The  chief  of  this  colony 
WM  prohahly  one  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  Huns  i  driven  from  his  country 
by  civil  wars,  he  at  first  sought  refuge  at  the  court  ol^  Ardeshir,  the  founder  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty  in  Persia,  thence  he  passed  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
ahout  A.  D.  260,  hy  Tiridates,  the  Armenian  Boverei({n>  who  gave  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Jaron.  This  personage,  whose  name  was  Mamkon,  became  the  founder 
■of  the  famiJy  of  the  Memigonians,  who  are  justly  celebrated  in  Armenian  history, 
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ftmbassatlor  from  one  of  the  Antonines  came  to  tlieir  remote  country  fof 
the  purpose  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  oriental  commodities  became  both 
plentiful  and  cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.  Ammianus  Marcol- 
linus  informs  us,  that  in  his  age  (a.  d.  370)  silk  was  generally  worn 
even  by  the  lower  classes. 

After  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the  Sassan- 
ides,  and  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  empire  at  Constantinople,  a 
long  series  of  wars  ensued  between  the  Persian  sovereigns,  who  deem- 
ed themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  who  wished  themselves  to  be  considered  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave 
the  Persians  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Egyptian  merchants,  wbo 
were  forced  lo  import  oriental  commodities  by  the  tedious  and  danger- 
ous navigation  of  the  Red  sea.  Until  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  Red  sea,  or  Yam  Siiph*  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was 
universally  dreaded  by  voyagers.  The  strait  at  its  entrance  was  sig- 
nificantly named  by  the  Arabs  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or,  "  the  gate  of  tears ;" 
and  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  eastern  sailors,  "  Yam  Suph  is  a 
double-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year  that  you  can  not 
get  into  it,  and  six  more  that  you  can  not  get  out  of  it."  But  the  Per- 
sians were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural  superiority  ;  having  it  in  their 
power  to  molest  or  cut  off  the  caravans,  which,  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  by  land  to  China  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  their  kingdom,  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  du- 
ties on  foreign  merchants,  that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  purchase  their  silk  from  the  Persians  and 
Sogdians.  These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the 
price  of  silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers, 
whose  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  nearly  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager,  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain 
supply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but 
sohcitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of 
his  enemies,  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  ally  the  Christian  monarch 
of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians 
In  this  attempt  he  failed^  but  when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  un- 
foreseen event,  attained  his  great  object  of  procuring  his  subjects  an 
abundant  supply  of  silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks  having  been  employed  as  Christian  missionaries 
by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established  in  India,  pursued 
their  evangelical  labors  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  remote  coun- 
try of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.  d.  551).  There  they  observed  the  la- 
bors of  the  silkworm,  the  mode  in  which  these  animals  were  fed  on  the 
mulberry-leaf;  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  several  periods  of 
insect  transformation,  and  the  attention  necessary  to  obtaining  perfect 
cocoons.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  mere  possession  of  the  insects 
would  have  been  useless  ;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- 
caterpillar  is  undergoing  its  changes  varies  according  to  the  tempora- 
ure  and  die  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which  it  i  "    ■" 

•  That  is,  "the  Sea  of  Weeds." 
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health  also  of  the  insect  and  the  subsequent  perrcction  of  the  silk  de- 
pends upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  successive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place 
before  the  animal  attains  its  full  growth.  The  Chinese  calculate  iha 
the  same  number  of  insects  which  would,  if  they  had  attained  the  futt 
size  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days,  produce  twenty-five  ounces 
of  silk,  would  produce  only  twenty  ounces  if  tbeir  growth  occupied 
twenty-eight  days,  and  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  days.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  accelerate  their  growth,  ihey  supply  the  insects  with  fresh  food 
every  half  hour  during  the  first  day  of  their  existence,  and  then  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow  older.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  as  an  unnoticed  fact  in  natural  theology,  that  the  sub- 
stance on  which  this  valuable  caterpillar  feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this 
useful  species,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  wiU  partake  of 
the  same  food  ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  particulars,  the  monka 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information  they  had  ac- 
quired to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the  liberal  promises 
of  that  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his  capital  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  those  wonderful  insects  to  whose  labors  man  is  so  much  i,ndebt- 
ed.  They  proceeded  to  China,  and  finally  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission  by  obtaining  a  competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane.  Having  returned  safe 
to  Constantinople,  the  eggs  were,  under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  mulbeny-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they 
soon  multiplied,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
wnere  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopolize  this  source  of  profit,  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade.  A  singular  circumstance 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.  Before  the  sixth  century  closed,  the  Turks,  descending 
from  the  Altaian  mounlams,  conquered  Sogdiana.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple had  found  the  demand  for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Persians.  They  complained 
of  their  losses  to  their  new  master,  the  Turkish  khakan,  who  sent  am- 
bassadors to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the 
celebrated  Nushirv&n.  It  was  obviously  unwise  policy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  new  state  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the  Oxus ; 
and  Nushirvan  was,  besides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
Chma,  through  the  Persian  gulf.  To  show  his  contempt  for  the  ofl'ers 
of  the  Sogdians,  ho  purchased  up  all  their  goods,  and  committed  them 
to  the  flames.  The  khakan  next  sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  11., 
who,  afler  a  toilsome  journey,  reached  Constantinople  (a.  d.  571),  just 
twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  silkworm;  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  found  the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk 
of  their  own  growth,  and  so  skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manufactures 
already  rivalled  those  of  China.  From  this  time  the  Sogdian  carrying 
trade  declined ;  it  was  totally  annihilated  about  the  middle  of  the  nmth 
century,  when  a  fanatic  insurgent,  in  China,  murdered  the  foreign  mer- 
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chants,  and  cut  down  the  mulberi'y-trees,  to  destroy  the  silk  thai  enticed 
strangers  to  the  celestial  empite. 

For  nnarly  six  hundred  years,  the  Greeks  were  the  only  Europeana 
who  possessed  the  siikworm:  at  length.  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some  persons 
skilled  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  established  factories 
at  Palermo,  which  rose  rapidly  into  celebrity.  Thence  the  trade  spread 
into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Franco  ;  but  in  most  of  these  countries  the  man- 
ufacture was  long  deensed  of  greater  importance  than  the  production  of 
the  raw  material.  France  owes  her  present  superiority  in  the  trade  tc 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of 
mulberry  plants,  and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing plantations.  James  I.  endeavored  to  introduce  the  production 
of  raw  silk,  as  a  trade,  into  England ;  since  his  time  the  experiment  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  has  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  Similar  trials  have  also  been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result 
has  not  yet  answered  the  expectations  of  the  patriotic  projectors. 

Section  V. — The  Monarchy  of  the  Franks  under  the  Meradn^^an  Dynasty. 

Thk  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gau!,  under  a  chief  named 
Merewig,*  from  whom  the  dynasty  received  the  name  Merovingian. t 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,|  a  brave  warrior,  but  the  slave 
of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers occasioned  a  revolt ;  Hilderik  was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidius, 
or  Giles,  proclaimed  king.  After  an  exile  of  eight  years,  Hilderik  was 
restored,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tran- 
quillity. Hlodowigl]  was  the  next  sovereign  :  his  harsh  German  name 
was  softened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodovecus,  or  Ciovis,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (a.  d.  481),  Ciovis  had 
scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year  ;  the  ardor  of  youth  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to  foreign  conquests  ;  for 
the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  its  atmo- 
sphere, continually  attracted  fresh  hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who 
sought  admission  into  the  Belgic  colony  Ciovis  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  his  frontiers,  and  invaded  the  Roman  province.  Near  Soissons 
he  encountered  Syagriua,  the  son  of  his  father's  rival,  Egidius,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, 
but  that  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit ;  Alaric  II.,  unworthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Ciovis,  by 
whom  he  was  beheaded. 

The  conqueror  was  now  the  most  powcrfid  monarch  of  his  age,  and 
the  neighboring  princes  eagerly  sought  his  alliance  ;  he  chose  for  his 
queen,  Hiodohilde,^  or  Clotilda,  whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  ISurgun- 
dians.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian  ;  she  labored  earnestly  to  convert  her 
husband,  and  especially  urged  him  when  his  crown  and  life  were  en- 

■  Mere-wig,  eminent  warrior. 

f  The  otlier  Franks  were  named  Kipe-Warians ;  that  is,  inhabitants  of  Iba 
b Bilks  of  the  Rhine. 

I  Hilde-rik,  bold  in  combat.  ||  Hlodo-vrig, /amoua  learrior, 

i  Hlodo-hilde,  briUiaiit  and  noble. 
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da.ngcred  by  an  invasion  of  the  Germanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called 
the  Allemans.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  lie  owed  the  groat  victory  of 
Tolbiac  to  the  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received  ihe 
sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.  d.  496).  He  gave 
the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  could  ride  round  while  he  himself 
slept  after  dmner,  a  gift  very  characteristic  of  a  conqueror,  who  felt  that 
he  had  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new  dominions.  Soon  afterward  he 
undertook  new  conquests.  Advancing  in  the  direction  of  Genabum 
{Orleans),  he  crossed  the  Loire,  spreading  everywhere  the  terror  of 
his  name.  The  Bretons,  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  consented  with- 
out reluctance  to  a  change  of  masters.  Clovis,  having  traversed  their 
country,  entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  '  leaving,"  as  the  cotem- 
porary  historian  says,  "  nothing  to  the  wretched  inhabftants  but  the  soil, 
which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away." 

The  kingdom  established  by  Clovis  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  lo  the  ocean,  but  its  security  was  very  uncer- 
tain. Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met  notliing  but  submis- 
sion from  the  various  races  settled  in  Gaul ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
passed  onward,  hia  nominal  subjects  closed  upon  his  rear,  retaining  no 
more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  furrowed  wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keel. 
Neither  was  the  Prankish  monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers ;  his 
army  was  composed  of  freemen,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  desjjotic 
rule.  They  gave  to  their  monarch  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing 
more.'  When  they  disapproved  of  ihe  expedition  for  which  they  as- 
sembled, they  abandoned  it  without  scruple  ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused 
to  undertake  a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  not  merely  by  menaces,  but  by  actual  force.f 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.  d.  511),  hia  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween his  four  soni,  HildebertJ  (Childebert),  HJodomer||  (Chlodomer), 
Hlodher^  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric,T[  who  respectively  occupied  the 
capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Metz.  This  distribution  gave 
rise  to  a  new  geographical  division  ;  all  the  districts  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  MosfUe,  received  the  name  of  Oeter-rike,'"  since 
corrupted  into  Auslrasia  and  the  country  between  the  Meuse,  the 
Loire,  and  the  ocean,  was  named  Ni-oster-rike,tt  or,  as  it  was  latinized 

•  Gtegoi^'  of  Toora  furnishes  us  with  n  curious  anecdote  on  Ihis  subject. 
"  About  this  time  the  army  of  Clovis  pillaged  a  great  number  of  cburches  and 
houses.  Hia  soldiers  had  taken  away,  from  one  of  the  cathedrals,  a  vase  of  sur- 
prlsini5  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  sent  a  messenger  to  reclaim 
it.  To  this  man,  the  kin?  said, '  Follow  me  to  Soissons,  where  the  plunder  will 
be  shared,  and  should  chance  give  me  the  vase,  I  will  do  what  your  prelnte  re- 
quires.' When  they  reached  Soissons,  they  went  to  the  pkce  wliere  the  plunder 
■was  piled,  and  the  king  sold, '  I  entreat  you,  my  brave  warriors,  lo  give  me  this 
vase  in  addition  to  my  share.'  Upon  this,  a  presumptuous  soldier  exclaimed, 
'  Too  shall  have  nothing  but  the  portion  assigned  you  by  lot.'  " 

t  The  historian  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  says,  "After  this,  Clotdire  and 
Childebert  (sons  of  Clovis)  formed  the  design  of  marching  against  the  Burgundi- 
■Tis.  Their  brother,  Theodorie,  was  nnwjliing  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  bul 
the  Franks  who  followed  hitn,  said  unanimously, '  If  you  will  not  join  your  broth- 
ers, we  will  quit  you.  and  choose  another  leader.' " 

t  Hilde-herlh,  MUianl  inarrwr.  ||  Hlodo-mer,  cdsbrated  ckirf. 

5  Hlod-her,  cel^aied  andexcelletii.  ir  Theod-e-rik,  brare  ai-iong  ike  pmpit, 

"  That  is,  EasUm  kiiigiioin.  ff  That  is,  Noriheasien.  kingdom. 
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Neusiiia.     AO  that  was  not  comprised,  in  this  division,  belonged  not  to 
the  Merovingian  Franks,  but  retained  its  ancient  name  of  Gaul. 

Chlodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  Gunduraer,*  king  of  the 
Burgundiana.  In  a  great  battle  fought  near  Vienne  (a.  d.  522),  Chlod- 
omer  was  slain.f  but  Theodoric  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  added 
the  Burgundian  kingdom  to  Ms  own  dominions.  Clotilda  look  the 
guardianship  of  her  infant  graiidcMldren,  but  the  favor  she  showed  to 
the  three  sons  of  Clilodomer  provoked  the  resentment  of  Childebert, 
king  of  Paris.  He  secretly  proposed  to  his  brother  Clotaire,  that  they 
should  secure  the  persons  of  the  young  prhices,  shave  their  heads,J 
and  divide  their  dominions.  Clotaire  readily  joined  in  the  project,  and 
put  the  two  eldest  of  his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  saved  by  faithful 
servants,  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  aad  entering  into  a  mon- 
astery, spent  a  life  of  celibacy. ||     Ten  years  after  this  event,  Thoidoric 

•  Guiidu-mer,  pacific  and  great. 

f  "  The  brotheca  joined  their  forces  at  Veserancia.,  a  place  sitnaled  in  the  tei- 
titory  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  gave  battle  to  Gundumer.  The  Burgundiaa 
having  taken  to  flight  with  his  army,  Chlodomer  pnrsned  him,  and  when  he  was 
at  a  distance  rroiii  his  friends,  the  Bur^ndians,  imitating  the  signals  of  the  Franks, 
exclaimed, '  Come  this  way,  we  are  thine.'  He  helieved  them,  and  sparred  bia 
horse  iiilo  the  inidst  of  the  enemy.  They  surrounded  hun,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
filing  it  on  ft  pilte,  displayed  it  to  their  pursuers." — Gregory  of  Tours. 

t  To  shave  the  head  was  the  form  of  dethroning  a  sovereign  at  this  period. 
Among  the  early  Franlis,  the  crown  of  hair  was  as  much  a  symbol  of  royalty  aa 
the  crown  of  gold. 

II  The  account  given  of  this  transaction  by  Gregory  of  Tours  is  too  interesting 
lo  be  omitted.  "  Clotaire  readily  adopted  his  brother's  project,  and  came  to  Paris. 
Childebert  had  already  spread  a  report  that  he  and  his  brother  had  agreed  to  in- 
vest their  nephews  with  royalty,  and  they  sent  a  messenger  to  Clotilda,  then  re- 
siding in  the  same  city,  who  said,  '  Send  your  grandchildren,  that  they  may  be 
raised  to  the  throne.'  She,  joyous,  and  knowing  nothing  of  Ihe  plot,  after  having 
made  the  children  eat  and  drink,  sent  them  lo  their  uncles,  saying, '  Go,  children, 
1  wil]  believe  that  my  son  is  not  lost,  when  I  see  yon  on  the  throne.'  When  the 
ehildren  came  to  their  uncles,  they  were  taken  and  separated  Irom  their  servants 
and  gotemors.  Then  they  shut  tliem  up  apart,  the  children  in  one  place,  and  the 
attendants  in  another.  When  this  was  done,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  sent  Arca- 
dius  (one  of  their  olBcers),  to  the  queen,  with  a  scissors  and  drawn  sword.  When 
he  came  into  her  presence,  showing  her  these,  he  said, '  Thy  sons,  our  lords,  de-  ' 
Bite  lo  know  thy  pleasure,  gracious  queen,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  tjiey 
should  treat  the  children.  Order  either  their  hair  or  their  throats  to  be  cut.'  As- 
tounded by  these  words,  and  enraged  at  beholding  the  scissors  and  naked  sword, 
the  queen  gave  vent  to  her  wrath,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  so  trou- 
bled was  her  mind,  imprudently  replied, '  If  they  are  not  to  reign  like  their  father, 
I  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  shaven.'  Then  Arcadius  returned  promptly  to 
those  who  sent  him,  and  said, '  Yon  tnay  persevere ;  the  queen  approves  what  you 
have  begun,  and  her  will  is,  that  yon  complete  yonr  project.'  Immediately,  Clo- 
taire, taking  the  eldest  of  Ihe  children  by  the  arm,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
stabbing  him  under  the  shoulder,  put  him  cruelly  to  death.  His  brother,  terrified 
at  the  scene,  threw  himself  at  the  feel  of  Childebert,  and  kissing  his  knees,  el- 
clairaed,  '  Help  me,  my  good  father,  let  me  not  be  murdered  like  my  poor  brother,' 
Then,  Childebert,  melting  into  tears,  said  to  Clotaire,  '  Oh !  I  entreat  you,  my 
very  dear  brother,  have  the  kindness  to  spare  this  child's  life ;  if  you  consent  to 
spare  him,  I  will  give  yon  whatever  jou  may  demand.'  But  Clotaire,  overwhelm, 
ing  him  with  reproaches,  said, '  Thrust  the  child  away,  or  you  shall  die  in  his  stead, 
for  yoa  were  the  first  to  urge  me  to  this  deed,  though  you  now  shrink  from  its 
completion.'  Then  Childebert,  alarmed,  pnshed  the  child  over  to  Clotaire,  who 
struck  his  dagger  into  tne  boy's  side,  aad  slew  him  on  the  body  of  his  brother. 
AJlerward  they  murdered  the  servants  and  tutors.  When  they  were  dead,  Clotaire 
nioinled  his  horse,  without  showing  any  compunction  for  tlie   murder   of  his 
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died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theodobert,*  who  took  the  title  ol 
king  of  Austrasia.  His  uncles  attempted  to  deprive  Theodobert  of  M» 
dominions,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  display  of  his  power,  thej 
turned  their  arms  against  Spain,  laid  waste  Arragon,  Biscay,  and  Cata 
Ionia,  stormed  Pampeltina,  besieged  Saragossa,  and  were  only  inducei 
to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Vincent,  a  relic  which,  in  tha 
superstitious  age,  was  deemed  an  invaluable  treasure. 

The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  Constantinople  ;  Justinian  en 
deavored  to  win  his  friendship,  by  the  cession  of  the  nominal  claims 
which  the  empire  retained  over  Provence,  but  the  Austrasian  monarch 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Totila,  the  emperor's  enemy,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of  northern  Italy.  After  his 
return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met  with  some  reverses,  and  the  inflated 
vanity  of  Justinian  led  him  to  issue  a  medal,  on  which  he  styled  him 
self  Conqueror  of  the  Franks.  Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  this  ar- 
rogance, that  he  prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thrace, 
and  assail  Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  this  daring  cmeiprise  was  frus- 
trated by  his  sudden  death ;  ho  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  (a.  d. 
548),  while  hunting  the  wild  bnfialo,  a  dangerous  sport,  to  which  he 
was  passionately  addicted, 

Theodobaldt  succeeded  to  the  Austrasian  throne,  hut  died  after  an  in- 
glorious reign  of  seven  years.  Childebert  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  thus  Clolaire  acquired  the  sole,  but  not  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  His  own  son,  Chramne,t  headed  a  revolt 
of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was  defeated  and  barbarously  put  to 
death,  with  his  entire  family,|  by  command  of  his  cruel  father.  The 
chroniclers  add,  that  Clotaire  died  the  next  year  (a.  c.  561),  at  Com- 
peigne,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  son's  death,  and  at  the  precise  hour 
of  the  horrid  butchery. 

Clotaire  left  four  sons— Charibert,^  Gontram,!  Chilperic,*'  and  Sige- 
bert,tt  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that  followed, 
is  principally  remarkable  for  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  crimes  of  ' 
two  infamous  women,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  the  wives  of  Sigebert 
and  Chilperic.  Fredegonda  had  won  her  way  to  the  throne  by  mur- 
dering Galswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rival ;  and  the  jealousy  between 
nephews,  and  retired  with  Childebert  to  the  suburlia.  The  queen  Clotilda,  having 
placed  the  bodies  on  a  bier,  conducted  them,  with  litanies,  sacred  songs,  and  pro- 
found grief,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  where  Ihey  were  buried  together.  One 
WHS  ten  years  old,  and  the  other  six.  The  third  son,  named  Clodoald,  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  some  brave  men,  called  bamns.  Renouncing  his  earthly 
kingdom,  he  became  a  derk,  and,  persisting  in  good  works,  finally  received  priest's 
orders.    The  two  kings  shared  among  them  the  inheritance  of  Clodomer." 

■  Theode-berl,  tery  briUiant  among  the  people. 

t  Theode-bald,  vigorou)  above  all.  %  Hram,  warlike. 

II  "  The  two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement,  the  count  of  the  Bretons 
ran  away,  and  was  slain  in  flight)  ailer  wKieh  Hram  (Chramne)  began  to  fly  tow- 
ard the  ships  he  had  prepared  on  the  sea,  but,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  save 
his  wife  and  chiMren,  be  was  overtaken  by  his  father's  army,  made  prisoner,  and 
bound.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Clotaire,  be  ordered  that  the  prince  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  daughters,  should  be  burned.  They  shut  them  vp  in  a 
poor  hnt,  where  Hram,  eiLlended  on  a  bench,  was  strangled ;  they  then  set  fire  to 
the  lioase,  and  it  was  consumed  with  all  its  inmates." — Gregory  of  I'onrs. 

§  Hari-bert,  glorioa/i  in  the  army,  IT  Gont-ram,  gfnerons  man. 

"  Hilpe-rik,  brave  in  ■xmbat.  \f  Sighe-bert,  glorious  conqueror. 
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iwo  amliitioua  and  uiiprincipled  women  was  aggravated,  on  one  side, 
by  the  desire  of  revenge,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing her  dignity,  when  she  was  changed  from  a  mistress  into  a  wife. 
During  the  long  period  over  which  their  resentments  spread,  it  is  difR- 
cult  to  distinguish  anything  but  murders  and  assassinations,  in  the 
gloomy  annak  of  the  time.  Fredegonda  procured  the  death  of  Sigebert, 
and  afterward  of  Chilperic  and  his  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged 
against  Merov^e,*  who  had  married  Brunilda. 

Childebert  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert,  and  that  of 
his  uncle,  Gontram ;  aided  by  his  mother,  Brunilda,  he  mamtained  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Fredegonda,  and  her  young  son, 
Clotaire :  hut  he  died  early,  leaving  two  children  to  divide  his  distract- 
ed dominions.  Both  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Bniniaa,  whose  haired 
they  had  provoked  by  remonstrating  against  her  crimes,  and  after  a 
dreary  scene  of  confusion,  France  was  again  united  into  a  singlo  mon- 
archy, under  Clotaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.  d.  613). 
His  first  caie  was  to  punish  Brunilda,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  mother 
and  his  house ;  she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
to  the  derision  of  the  army,  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
finally  fastened  lo  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore  her  wretched  car- 
cass to  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers, 

Clotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some  reputation ; 
but  his  administration  was  deficient  in  vigor,  and  during  his  reign  sev- 
eral encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power,  by  the  ambitious 
nobles.  His  son,  Dagohert  l.,t  succeeded  (a.  r.  638),  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  authority  weakened  by  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  :  he  died,  after  a  feeble  and  dissolute  reign 
(a.  d.  638),  but  was  strangely  enough  canonized  as  a  saint.J 

The  successors  of  Dagoberl  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty ;  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who 
finally  acquired  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy,  as  dukes  of 
Austrasia.  Pepin  D'Heristal,  the  greatest  of  these  nominal  ministers, 
and  real  raonarchs,  governed  France  in  the  name  of  several  successive 
kings.  After  his  death  {a.  d.  714),  his  power  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, Theodobald,  a  child  only  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  thus  singu- 
larly appointed  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet  sixteen.     Kar!.|  the 

•  Mere-wij,  eml^ienl  vtarrior.  f  Dago-bert,  brilliant  as  Ike  day 

t  T!ie  cause  of  his  canonization  is  singnlariy  illaslrative  of  the  superslilions 
ofthea^e.  Audoald,  bishop  of  Poictjers,  while  oa  an  embassy  in  Sicily,  was  mi- 
raculousty,  as  he  declared,  informed  of  the  king's  death  by  a  holy  hermit  named 
John.  This  pious  anchoret  said,  "  While  I  was  asleep  last  n^ht,  an  old  man 
with  a  long  beard  b^de  me  get  up,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  King  Dagoberl,  who 
was  on  tlie  point  of  death.  I  arose,  and  looking  through  the  window  of  my  her- 
mitage, I  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  host  of  devils  canning  the  king's  soul 
to  hell.  The  unfortunate  soul,  grievously  tormented,  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Denis.  At  his  cries,  the  spirits  of  these  holy  martyrs 
descended  from  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  thunders  and  l%htnings,  delivered  the 
king's  soot,  and  bore  tt  up  with  them  through  the  air,  singing  the  canticle  of  Da- 
vid, O  Lard,  how  happy  is  the  man  that  than  host  chosen."  Audoald  recited  this 
reluticn  to  the  king's  chancellor,  on  his  return,  by  whom  it  was  entered  in  tha 
archives  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  Dagohert  enrolled  among  the  number  of  saints.— 
Gaguin. 

II  Karl,  nibaat. 
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natural  son  of  Pepin,  better  knowa  ia  history  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Mattel,  set  aside  thia  absurd  arrangement,  and  succeeded  to  more  than 
his  father^spower.  His  numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons,  Burgun- 
diaDs,  Frisians,  &c.,  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious ;  but  he  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of 
France  (a.  d.  732),  between  Tours  and  Poictiers,  by  which  he  delivered 
Christendom  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan yoke.  His  son,  Pepin,  finally  compelled  Chilperic  III.  to 
abdicate  (a.  d.  752),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  from  the  descendants  of  Clovis. 

Section  VI. — The  Lombard  Monarchy. 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  that  they  would  prove  a  check  on  the 
insolence  of  the  Gepidfe.  While  these  barbarous  tribes  were  engaged 
in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity ;  but  when  Alboin 
became  head  of  the  Lombard  tribes,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepid®,  purcliasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe 
of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all  the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor, 
Justin  II.,  UKwisely  abandoned  the  Gepidje  to  their  fate  ;  Cunimund, 
their  monarch,  hasted  to  encounter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the 
Avars,  but  he  fell  in  the  field  vrhich  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his 
nation,  and  his  scull  was  formed  into  a  drinking  vessel  by  his  barbarous 
enemy.  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  king,  became  the 
prize  and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Gepidse 
were  incorporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  Though  the  Avars 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received  a 
large  share  of  the  spoils  ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was  resigned 
to  them,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  Alboin's  ambition  was  fixed  on  a  higher  object;  fifteen 
years  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  under  Narsea  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  and  they  still  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their  sway,  and  to  stimulate  their 
ardor,  produced  some  of  its  finest  fniits  at  a  royal  feast.  When  his 
designs  became  known,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the 
neighboring  Slavonic  and  German  tribes.  Having  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avars, 
on  the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  back,  if  they  failed  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy. 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  projects  of 
the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contumel.ously  removed  from  his 
post  by  the  Empress  Sophia;  and  Longinus,  a  person  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  svead.  Alboin  met  no 
army  to  oppose  him  the  field  ;  few  even  of  the  cities  ventured  to  resist 
his  progress ;  Ticinum,  or,  as  it  began  now  to  be  called,  Pavia,  almost 
alone  closed  its  gates  against  the  conqueror,  and  detained  him  three 
years  before  ils  walls.  It  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure 
of  hunger  ;  Alboin  threatened  a  general  massacre,  but  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  stumble  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he  believed  that  Heaven  had 
sent  thia  omen  to  warn  him  against  cruelty,  and  he  assured  the  trcm- 
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bling  multitude  of  pardon  and  safely.  Before  he  could  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  he  had  so  easily  won,  Alboin  fell  a  victim  to  the 
revenge  of  his  wife.  One  evening,  heated  with  wine,  he  sent  her  the 
skull  of  her  father  Cunimiind,  fashioned,  as  has  been  stated,  into  a  gob- 
let, filled  to  the  brim,  with  an  insulting  message,  that  she  should  rejoice 
with  her  sire.  Rosamond,  stifling  her  resentment,  simply  replied,  "  Let 
the  will  of  the  king  be  obeyed ;"  but  she  secretly  resolved  on  vengeance 
and,  by  infamous  means,  procured  two  officers  of  the  household  to  mur- 
der her  husband  (a.  d.  573).  She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation 
of  the  people  to  fly  with  her  paramour  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  where 
she  was  poisoned  by  a  potion  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  partner 
of  her  guilt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen  king 
after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic.  His  cruelty 
gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distate  for  royalty,  that  after  his  death,  they 
changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  were  ruled  by  a 
federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom  was  chief  of  some  impor- 
tant city.  During  this  period,  they  made  several  efforts  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were  invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks  ; 
in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  generally  successful,  adding  con- 
siderably to  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  other  provinces  dependant  on  the  Greek  empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childebert,  king  of 
the  Franks,  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose  Autharis,  son  of 
Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  established  a  perfectly  feudal  mon- 
archy, assigning  their  dutchies  to  the  dukes  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their  revenue  to  support  the  royal 
dignity ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  except  for  high- 
treason  but  they  held  power  only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  similar 
form  of  government  seems  to  have  prevaDed  among  the  Franks  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  ;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a 
complete  form  among  the  Lombards,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  suc- 
cession, acquisition,  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations,  were 
generally  derived  from  their  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Franks,  who  had  been  bribed  lo  invade  Italy  by  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Byzantine  by  sub- 
duing a  great  part  of  ancient  Samnium,  which  he  formed  into  the  dutchy 
of  Benevenlo.  Autharis  died  without  issue  (a.  d.  590),  after  a  brief 
but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of 
Turin. 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  either  Arians  or  pagans  ;  but  Agi- 
lulf, instigated  by  his  queen,  established  tho  Catholic  faith  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  chastised  several  dukes  who  made  this  change  a 
pretext  for  rebellion,  His  son  and  successor,  Adaluald,  completed  the 
triumph  of  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to 
reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lombards.  The  Arian 
party  was,  however,  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  another  to  the  throne  ; 
both  the  rivals,  however,  died  whhout  issue,  and  the  general  assembly 
chose  Rotharis  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  636).  This  monarch,  though 
tainted  with  the  Arian  heresy,  won  the  affection  of  all  his  subjects  by 
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ihe  wise  laws  he  enacted  ;  he  also  wrested  some  important  places  fi  "n 
ihe  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  reduced  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy  so 
low,  that  it  might  be  said  to  exist  only  by  the  siiiFerance  of  the  I.om- 
bards.  On  his  death  {a.  d.  652),  a  scene  of  weakness  and  revolution 
followed,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Grimvald, 
duke  of  Benevento  (a.  d.  662). 

Grimvald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Franks,  who  invaded 
Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he  repelled  this 
inrision  when  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constans,  appeared  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  pow'erful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  But  the 
imperialists,  meeting  a  fierce  resistance  from  the  garrison,  were  soon 
forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on  their  march,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter.  Constans  fled  to  Sicily  with  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered  in  a  bath  by  some  of  his  own  ser- 
vants. Grimvald  did  not  long  survive  his'triumph ;  he  died  universally 
lamented  (a.  d.  673),  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure 
and  uninteresting  revolutions,  which,  however,   deluged   Italy  with 

The  accession  of  Luitprand  (i  n  711),  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ,  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectifted 
the  evils  which  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  mto  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  won  the  favor  of  the  nobles  who  had  opposed 
his  elevation  by  a  judicioua  display  of  courage  and  pnidence  Untor- 
tunately,  he  was  prompted  bv  ambition  to  attempt  the  complete  conquest 
of  Italy  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  ot 
the  emperor  Leo  for  the  destruction  of  images  The  exarchate  was 
invaded,  and  Ravenna  taken,  but  Lmlprand's  success  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  pope,  who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of  the 
Iconoclasts,*  was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power 
of  the  Lombards.  At  the  pontiff's  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ra*  enna ,  but  the  emperor  Leo,  instead  of  show  ing 
any  gratitude  to  pope  Gregory  II  for  hi'i  mlerfereiice,  sent  emissaries 
to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  pnson  by  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  iiiiitprand  The  Italians,  provoked  at  Leo  s  fierce  zeal 
against  images,  began  to  reiolt,  and  seieral  cities  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pretended  to  an  e\tra\agant  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  pope,  however,  dreaded  Luitprand,  and  sought 
a  protection  in  Charles  Martel  against  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff  Italy  Wd=i  now 
distracted  by  religious  disputes  and  political  lealousies,  while  the  death 
of  Luitprand,  at  this  critical  period  (a  d  743),  afflicted  the  Lombards 
with  a  new  series  oi  revolutionary  wars 

After  some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (*  p  7o1)  , 
during  his  reign,  the  kingdom  ol  the  Lombards  tombed  the  summit  of 
Its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  changed  it 
into  a  new  dukedom,  and  then  led  his  forces  against  Rome  which, 
nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  was  reallv  goiemed  by  the  pope 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him  Pope  Stephen  firit  applied 
•or  aid  to  the  emperor,  but  finding  that  the  Bj  z  tntine  c  url  cared  little 

•  ImB^e-breakers, 
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for  Italy,  he  appealed  to  Pepin,  the  lirst  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the  Alps  wilh  a  pow- 
erful army,  besieged  Astulphus  in  Pavia,  and  forred  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  In  the  Ro- 
man dukedom,  bwt  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  matches  of  Ancona, 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  Imie  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements  ;  Astulphus  once  more  submitted, 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favorable  opporttmty  ;  be- 
fore his  preparations  were  completed,  however,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  distracted  by  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. 

By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Desiderius  prevailed  in  the  contest ;  but  sub- 
sequently being  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power,  he 
tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charles 
and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  of  Pepin.  This  alliance  was  of  no  long 
duration ;  Charles  divorced  his  wife  under  pretence  of  her  barrenness  ; 
and  Desiderius,  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pope  to  anomt 
Carloman's  children  monarchs  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  w-ho  then 
filled  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily  refijsed;  Desiderius  invaded  hia 
dominions,  and  the  pope  unable  to  make  efl'ective  resistance,  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
called,  Charlemagne.  The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and. 
after  a  brief  war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by  the 
capture  of  Pavia  (i.  n.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent  into 
France,  where  they  died  in  obscurity;  Charlemagne,  as  conqueror, 
received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

Sectiob  VII. —  The  Anglo-Saxons. 
When  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  remained 
exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  refused  aid  by  the  emperors, 
who  were  oppressed  by  other  barbarians,  deserted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  their  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods, 
where  they  suffered  equally  from  famine  and  the  enemy.  When  the 
retreat  of  the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  temporary  respite,  they 
wasted  their  energies  in  theological  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy;  and  when  the  mvasions  were  re.iewed,  domestic 
rancor  prevented  their  combining  for  their  common  defence.  Vorti- 
gern,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  advised  his  countrymen  to  seek  foreign 
aid ;  and  they,  forgetting  prudence  in  the  extremity  of  their  fears,  invi- 
ted  the  Saxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had  gradually 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land ;  their  piratical  vessels  scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe  ;  and 
the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  frequently  plun- 
dered by  their  corsairs,  or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of  their  warlike  tribes,  none  enjoyed 
greater  authority  than  the  two  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Woden,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  these 
leaders  the  application  of  Vortigern  was  made  ;  they  readily  accepted 
his  invitation,  and,  accompanied  by  about  sixteen  hundred  of  their 
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counWymen,  landed  in  the  isie  of  Thanet.  The  Picts  and  Scots  were 
subdued  with  so  much  faciUly,  that  the  adventurers  began  to  reflect 
how  easily  they  might  conquer  a  nation  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  in 
vaders ;  instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited  over  fresh  hordes  of 
their  countrymen,  and  received  from  Germany  a  reinforcement  of  fiv 
thousand  men.  A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars  ensued,  in  which  tht 
Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the  Angles,  continually  supportei 
by  crowds  of  volunteers  from  Germany,  triumphed  over  the  Britons  ir 
almost  every  encounter,  and  finally  drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  tht 
nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Th( 
struggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  ended  in  the  di 
vision  of  southern  Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called 
the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  monarchies. 
Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a  pagan,  had  married  3  Christian  prin 
cess.  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caiibert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Glovis, 
and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Ber- 
tha, by  the  exercise  of  her  conduct,  acquired  considerable  influence 
over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband  and  his  courtiers ;  her  popularity 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  motives  that  induced  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  to  send  missionaries  into  England.*  Augustine,  the  chief  of 
the  mission,  was  honorably  received  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert  (a.  d.  697), 
and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  The  rigid  aus- 
terity of  his  manners,  and  the  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected 
himself,  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  and 
induced  them  readily  to  believe  the  pretended  miracles  he  wrought  for 
their  conversion.  Ethelbert  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine  was  consecrated 
the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Hnptarchy  are  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separata  kingdoms  is  little 
more  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  Ofla,  king  of  Mercia,  who  zealously  labored  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Romish  see  in  England,  and  founded  the  maenificent  monastery 
of  St,  Albans.  So  co/isiderable  were  his  power  and  fame,  that  the 
emperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance  ;  OfTa,  at  his 
desire,  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and 
this  learned  Saxon  became  the  emperor's  preceptor  m  the  sciences. 
To  Alcuin,  France  was  indebted  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted 

•  It  is  said  that  this  prelate,  while  yet  in  a  private  station,  teh-iid  some  Saxon 
yooths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome.  Struck  \vith  their  beauty, 
he  inquired  to  what  country  they  belonged,  and  being  told  thai  Ihfy  were  An^li, 
-eiclaimeit  "They  would  not  be  .^gli,  baX  Jngeli  (nngela),  if  they  were  Chris- 
tiana." Continuing  his  questions,  he  asked  the  name  of  their  province ;  he  was 
told  Deiri  (a  district  of  Northumberland).  " Dein!"  he  exclaimed,  "  De  ira 
(from  the  wrath  of  God),  they  are  summoned  to  his  mercy."  He  furthPT  asked 
Uie  name  of  their  king,  and  hearing  that  it  was  ^Ua,  or  Mia,  he  joyously  cried 
out,  "AilelujaKt  we  must  endeavor  that  the  praises  i."  God  be  sung  in  that  coun- 
liy."  Moved  by  these  punning  allusions,  he  designed  to  visit  Britain  himself  aji 
a  missionary,  but  being  detained  by  the  Roman  people,  he  embraced  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  intrusting  the  task  to  q.u allied  legates. 
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of  in  that  and  the  following  ages ;  the  tmiversities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Fulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  tieir  origin  and  in- 
crease ;  those  of  which  he  was  not  the  superior  and  founder,  being  at 
least  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the 
benefits  he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a.  d.  799),  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke  down  the 
Mercian  power,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with  which  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the  subject  nations.  His 
policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valor,  and  both  enabled  him  to  unite 
the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly  monarchy,  possessing  tranrjnillity 
within  itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  oc- 
curred (a.  d.827)  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  ihe  first  arrival  of 
he  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain. 
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THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
SARACENIC  POWER. 


The  gn  f  J  in  H,,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian,  at 
Conetan  pi  w  markable  only  for  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at 
home.  Ah  d  h  (  d,  578),  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Tiberius, 
whose  ply  J  stifled  his  choice ;    but  the  reign  of  Tiberius 

lasted  o  I    f       y  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  who  inherited 

many  of  h     p    d  s  virtues  as  well  as  ]iis  crown.     Soon  after  his 

accessio      1  of  the  emperor  was  directed  to  the  unsettled 

state  of  P  wh    h  had  been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars 

since  th  d  h  f  th  g  eat  Nushirvan.  Hormiiz,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  th  m  h  w  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram,  a  brave  general 
but  a  fe  bl     ta  urped  the  throne,  and  Khosrd  or  Chosroes,  the 

legitima      h  gl       belter  in  the  Byzantine  empi|e.     Maurice  lev- 

ied a  po  f  1  rmj  estore  the  royal  exile,  and  intrusted  its  com- 
mand to  N  1  nt  general,  who  was  himself  of  Persian  de- 
scent. The  espedilion  was  crowned  with  success;  Bahram,  driven 
beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  poison,  and  Khosru,  grateful  for  his  recovered 
throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

_  Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  incapacity  of  his  generals,  and  his 
own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers ;  they  mutinied, 
and  marched  to  Constantinople  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  centu- 
rions, named  Piocas.  Had  the  metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedi- 
.tion  might  have  been  easily  queUed ;  but  the  licentious  populace,  dis- 
gusted by  the  parsimony  of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked 
in  a  religious  procession,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 
The  unfortunate  emperor  was  compelled  to  abdicate  ;  Phocas  was  tu- 
mukuously  invested  with  the  purple,  and  welcomed  into  Constantinople 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  tyrant  commenced 
his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary  where  he  tad  sought 
refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then 
putting  the  deposed  monarch  lo  death  by  torture  (a.  d.  602).  One  of 
the  royal  nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her  charge,  by 
presenting  her  own  child  fcithe  executioners  in  his  stead;  but  Maurice 
refused  lo  sanction  the  deceit,  and  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the 
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necks  of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  "  Righteous 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments !" 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
who  received  in  return  for  his  adulation  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 
But  the  pontiff's  flatteries  could  not  save  the  tyrant  from  the  resentment 
of  his  subjects,  who  soon  discovered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a 
miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice.  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  iinanmious  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Constantinople  :  scarcely 
had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  impenal 
guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in  chains,  and  sent  him  a 
helpless  captive  lo  his  rival  (a.  d.  610).  Heraclius  reproached  him 
with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the  deposed  tyrant  simply  replied, 
"  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?"  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocaa  : 
after  suffering  much  variety  of  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  and 
his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the  calami- 
ties his  crimes  had  produced ;  Khosrii  Parviz  had  no  sooner  learned  the 
sad  fate  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system  of  persecution 
which  had  been  gradually  established  both  by  the  Byzantine  prelates 
and  emperors,  supplied  the  invader  with  allies  in  every  province  :  die 
Jews,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites,  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  find  the  worshippers  of  fire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox 
Christians ;  and  scarcely  had  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
when  insurrections  were  raised  in  their  favor  throughout  Syria.  Khosrii, 
victorious  in  two  decisive  battles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty— the  restoration  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Herac- 
lius had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  Anlioch ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  account  of 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  Per- 
sians, wreaked  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  Chnstian  per- 
secutors (a.  d.  614).  The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in. 
Egypt,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria.  But  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been 
heard  since  the  reign  of  Dioelesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a 
time  annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (a.  d.  616).  Asia  Minor  was  sub- 
dued with  equal  facility ;  in  a  single  campaign,  the  armies  of  the  Per- 
sians advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphonis,  and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  was  m 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople. 

While  Khosrii  was  indulging  in  the  pride  that  such  brilliant  conquests 
inspired,  and  dazzling  his  subjects  by  the  display  of  his  magnificent 
plunder,  he  received  an  epistle  from  the  almost  unknown  city  of  Mecca, 
written  by  an  obscure  individual,  who  yet  clauned  the  kmg's  obedience, 
and  demanded  to  be  recognised  as  the  prophet  of  God.  The  grandson 
of  Nushirvan  was  indignant  at  such  a  claim  ;  he  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  to  the  winds.  When  this  was  reported 
lo  the  writer,  Mohammed,  then  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  gratified  ambition,  and  to  find  his  prospects  enlarging  as  he 
Mcended  the  height  of  power,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  thus  that  God  will 
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rend  the  kingdom  of  Khosrd  !"  a  prophecy  whicli,  like  many  others,  nol 
a  Htlle  accelerated  its  own  accomplishment. 

While  the  Asiatic  provinces  were  thus  a  prey  to  the  Persians,  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  so  hardly  pressed  by  the  Avars,  that  Heracliua 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital,  ancl  seeking  refuge  with  his 
weasures  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  dis- 
honorable measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch ;  but  his  prospects 
appeared  to  become  darker  erery  hour;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous 
attack,  had  nearly  seized  the  capital,  and  the  ambassadors  sent  to  sup- 
plicate pardon  and  peace  from  Khosni,  were  dismissod  with  contumely 
and  scorn. ;  the  Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace 
until  either  Heraclius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  footstool,  oi 
had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

Fot  about  twelTB  years  Heraciius  had  patiently  witnessed  the  cala;n- 
ities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects  ; 
but  this  last  insult  roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  ^orious  as  his  former  inactivity  had  been  disgraceful.  He 
did  nol  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  at  Chal- 
cedon  ;  but  he  passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  fortified  himself 
on  the  ground  where  Alexander  had  fought  the  battle  of  Issus,  not  far 
from  the  modem  town  of  Scanderoon,  whose  excellent  harbor  offered  a 
good  station  for  the  imperial  fleet.  A  splendid  victory  over  the  Persian 
cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters  in  Cajq>adocia,  on 
he  banks  of  the  Halys  {Kixil  Irmak),  and  to  mature  his  plans  for  one 
of  the  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  history — the  invasion  of  Persia 
through  its  northern  provinces  (a,  d.  633).  Early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Heraclius,  with  a  chosen  band  of  five  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebizond,  assembled  his  forces  from  the  southern  regions, 
.and,  joined  by  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  entered  the  province  of  Atro- 
patene  {Azerbijan).  Tauris  [Tabriz),  the  ancient  and  modem  capital 
^of  the  country,  was  taken  by  storm,  almost  in  sight  of  Khosni's  army, 
■while  the  Persian  monarch  had  neither  the  courage  to  hazard  a  battle, 
nor  the  justice  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace.  Several  equally  glorious 
campaigns  followed ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  overrun  by  the 
'victorious  Byzantines ;  they  defeated  the  Asiatics  wherever  they  en- 
countered them,  and  marched  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  in 
the  other  1o  Ispahan,  destroying  in  their  progress  all  Khosni's  splendid 
palaces,  plundering  his  hoarded  treasures,  and  dispersing  in  every  di- 
rection the  countless  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Khosrii  made  no  effort  to 
stop  the  mighty  work  of  ruin,  and  yet  he  rejected  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  him  by  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror.  His  subjects  soon  lost 
all  regard  for  a  monarch  wliom  they  deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  des- 
olation of  his  country ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  he  was 
deposed  by  his  eldest  son  Shiroueh,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to 
death  by  an  unnatural  prince,  who  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to 
the  parricide  by  the  clamors  and  importunities  of  the  people  and  nobles 
of  the  empire 

After  SIX  gionous  campaigns,  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantinople, 
bringing  with  him  the  wood  of  the  "  True  Cross,"  which  Khosrii  had 
taken  at  Jerusalem — a  precious  relic,  which  was  deemed  a  more  splen- 
did trophy  of  his  victories  than  all  his  spoils  and  conquests.     The 
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kingdom  of  Persia,  exhausted  by  the  late  sanguinary  contest,  wa»  left 
to  perish  under  the  accumulated'evila  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes 
of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles,  a  succession  of  weak  sovereigns,  or  ra- 
ther pageants  of  power,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and  terrible  enemy. 
The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in  Arabia  already  began  to 
spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate  to  the  degraded  and  decaying  mon- 
archies of  Byzantium  and  Persia. 

ViclDiy  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  sol- 
diers  had  perished  in  the  sanguinary  war,  his  treasnry  was  empty, 
taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  provinces,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efforts,  sunk  into  hopeless 
lethargy.  While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Syria :  thenceforth  the 
empire  sunk  rapidly  before  their  fanatic  valor ;  and  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost  to  them  »M  that  he  had  rescued 
from  the  the  Persians. 

Section  II. — Slate  <f  Arabia  at  the  coining  of  Mohammed. 
Thb  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular  triangle, 
between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia;  its  extreme  length  is 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  seven  hundred. 
Though  it  contains  several  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  consists  of  level,  sandy,  and  arid  plains,  which  can  sup- 
port but  few  inhabitants-  Water  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  there  is 
scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  ;  the  winds,  instead  of  being  refreshing  breezes,  frequently 
come  loaded  with  pestilential  vapors,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand 
that  have  overwhelmed,  not  only  caravans,  hut  entire  armies.  The  high 
lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  a  superior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  peninsula  has 
been  called  Happy  Arabia  :  but  the  groves,  even  of  this  favored  district, 
are  thinly  scattered ;  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small,  and  the  coun- 
try could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose  eyes  were  unac- 
customed to  vegetation,  and  who  had  oiYen  felt  the  want  of  a  cooling 
shade  or  a  refreshing  drink.  The  northern  part  of  Arabia  is  occupied 
by  ranges  of  naked,  rocky  mountains,  from  which  it  received  the  name 
of  Arabia  Petrfea,  or  the  Stony ;  but  notwithstanding  its  rugged  and 
desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
being  the  great  high  road  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  southeastern 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  unmixed  race  ;  they  boast  that  their 
country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  little  that 
could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
Romans  made  Arabia  Petrjea  a  province  ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  has 
been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and  about  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
appearance,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Najdshi 
af  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  well 
made,  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  apd  education, 
reckless  of  danger.  In  his  mental  constitution,  he  displays  quickness 
rather  than  intelligence     his  imagination  is  warm,  but  his  judgment  is 
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these  animals  appear  to  have  obtained  an  actual  superiority  in  Arabia, 
from  being  elevated  into  the  companions  of  their  masters.  The  horse 
of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper,  and  power  of  en- 
durance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of  this  animal  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  derived  from  an  Arabian  stock. 
The  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  desert  are  regarded  by  ihe  Arab  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient  and  powerful  animal  sup- 
plies him  with  milk  for  his  sustenance,  transports  his  property  and 
family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert  to  another,  and  when  occasion  re- 
quires, enables  him  to  pursue  or  fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  in- 
credible speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  of  idolatry 
which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sim,  moon,  and  planets  ;  but  long 
before  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  they  were  distracted  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  others 
embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became  Christians.    Unfortunately 


Christianity,  when 

lied  by 

with  a  fierce  sectari 


L  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  had  b 
vices ;  the  different  Christian  tribes  were  imbued 
,rian  spirit,  and  hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than 
Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  in- 
vestigate questions  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  understanding ;  and  the 
consequence  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  that  one  of 
the  early  fathers  described  Arabia  as  the  land  most  fruitful  in  heresies. 
The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ;  but 
their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the  national 
religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from  the  earliest 
stages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  important  routes,  that 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  between  Abyssinia  or  upper 
Egypt  and  southeastern  Asia.  Commerce  flourished  under  the  sanctu- 
ary of  religion.  The  l«mp!e  of  Mecca  was  regarded  as  the  national 
metropolis  of  the  Arabic  faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared 
in  the  peninsula ;  its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  rank  above 
the  other  tribes,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  lo  storm  it  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further 
extension  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the  soi]  is  a  rock,  and  the 
waters  brackish.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city,  and  good 
fruits  can  not  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the  gardens  of  Tayef, 
which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  diat  Mecca  was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the  tem- 
ple erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to  Ishmael, 
who  fixed  his  residence  there,  because,  as  their  traditions  assert,  the 
brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was  directed  by  the 
angel.  It  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  city,  if,  as  commentators  sup 
pose,  it  was  the  Mcsha  which  Moses  mentions  as  inhabited  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Joktan.* 

*  Geuesis  i.  and  ixxi. 
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Medina,  called  Yatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  enjoys 
more  natural  advantages  than  Mecca ;  but  it  is  not  so  convenieatly 
Bituated  for  traffic.  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been  always  jeaious  of 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccans,  and  this  probably^  induced 
ttiem  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when  he  was  banished  by 
their  rivals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Arabs  ;  they  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of  which, 
their  rich  harmonious  language  affords  peculiar  facilities.  A  meeting  of 
the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets  recited  their  c;  mpo- 
sitions,  and  those  which  were  judged  the  best,  were  preserved  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  seven  poema 
called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on  Egyptian  silk  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  Science  was 
not  similarly  valued ;  their  history  was  merely  genealogical  tables : 
their  astronomy  such  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  aa  served  to  mark 
the  variation  of  the  seasons;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost 
wholly  neglected.  They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  them  four 
peculiarities:  turbans  instead  of  diadems;  tents  instead  of  houses; 
swords  instead  of  fortresses  ;  and  poeina  instead  of  written  laws. 

Section  III. — The  Preaching  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammed,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  founder  of 
a  relio-ion  which  ^s  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globoi^was  bom  at  Mecca.  His  father,  Abdallah,  was  an  idolater ;  but 
his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  from  her  early  instructions  he  probably  derived  the  religious 
impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood.  Both 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  hut  their  place  was  supplied 
by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb,  and  Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came a  tender  parent  to  the  orphan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accom- 
panied Abu-Taleb  on  a  mercantile  journey  into  Syria,  and  soon  after 
made  his  first  campaign  against  some  neighboring  tribes  of  predatory 

From  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in  trade. 
He  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadijah,  ap- 
pointed him  her  chief  pastor ;  and  after  some  years,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage, 
and  made  him  master  of  her  splendid  fortune.  After  his  marriage, 
Mohammed  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca,  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortune.  The  earliest  use  he 
made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind  guardian  and  uncle  Abu- 
Taieb,  who  had  fallen  into  distress  ;  he  placed  Abu-T^eb  above  want, 
and  undertook  the  education  of  a  portion  of  his  family. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next  fifteen  years, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  bejieve  that  this  interval  was  spent  in  ma- 
turing his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contemplated.  Every  year 
he  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  His  travels  as  a  merchant 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  principal  forms  of  religion  that  then 
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prevailed  in  the  east.  In  Syria  he  met  Christians  of  Tarions  sects 
Jews,  Magians,  and  Sabasans  ;  Arabia  "presented  to  him  countless  Ta 
rietjes  of  idolatry  ;  exiles  from  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires  in- 
formed him  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  preached  by  the  Mani  and  Maz- 
dak.  A  singular  dream  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Deity  to  reconcile  all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  tnie  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  cave  ho  dreamed 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  es  a  prophet. 
On  his  letmn  he  announced  his  mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once  rec- 
ognised his  claims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abu-Taleb,  by  Abii-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accustomed  tc 
regard  the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons  resigned  to 
the  divine  will ;  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which  Iiloham- 
med  pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel,  and  which,  as  he  did  not  then 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly,  he  commun 
ted  orally  to  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were  preserved  by  ther 
a  volume,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or  book  that  ought  to  be  read. 
The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was  slow ;  many  of  Mohammed's 
friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims  with  something  like  horror,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  announce  his  mission  pub- 
licly. Having  invited  his  friends  and  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  unity ;  Ali,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly 
offered  to  support  the  prophet's  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests 
doubted  or  laughed  them  to  acorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay,  Mohammed 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place.  Converts 
were  made  slowly ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed  doctrines 
that  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived  from  the  worship 
of  the  Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most  remarkable  for  their 
zeal,  were  forced  by  persecution  tn  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  quailed  not ;  he  re- 
fused to  quit  Mecca,  and  when  asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a 
season,  he  replied,  "  Were  my  enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence." 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca,  Mohammed  preached 
his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Arabia. 
Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  of  Yatreb,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  Medina,  whom  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  attentive 
to  his  claims.  The  Yatrebites  had  just  conquered  a  Jewish  tribe ;  they 
heard  their  captives  boast  of  their  speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  supposing  that  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected 
deliverer,  they  resolved  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Mohammed  profited 
by  their  delusion :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
imposture,  though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives,  it  is  hard  td 
say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebites,  and  some  other  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto  preached  patience 
and  submission  under  persecution,  directed  his  disciples  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked,  declaring  that  aU  who  died  1     '  " 
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hJs  person  or  his  creed,  would  assuredly  inherit  Paradise.  At  liie  same 
time  he  averred  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and 
admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan 
chiefs,  enraged  at  his  hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and 
fee  could  only  save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event, 
caUed  Hejira  (the  tfight),  occurred  about  the  fifty-third  year  of  the 
prophet's  age  (x.  n.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  all  Mahomraedan 

Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Yatreb  ;  he  changed  its  name 
to  Medinet  al  nabi  {the  city  of  the  prophet),  or  Medina  {iAe  cUif),  which 
it  still  retains.  Converts  Hocked  lo  Medina,  and  were  furmed  into  war- 
like hands,  which  infested  all  the  roads  ia  Mecca,  and  took  Severn  ven- 
geance for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master.  The  plunder  was  shared 
equally  among  the  soldiers  ;  enthusiasm  generally  insured  success  ;  and 
warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  attracted  by  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  glory.  In  one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  the 
Meccans  and  Mussulmans,  near  the  well  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  when  ho  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of 
dust  and  flung  it  toward  the  enemy,  exclaiming :  "  May  their  faces  be 
confounded  !"  this  simple  action  revived  the  courage  of  his  followers ; 
they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to  ascribe  lo  a 
miraculous  interposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  his  religion  ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and  toleration;  he 
now  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating  the  true  faith  by  the 
sword,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on  i;Iolaters  and  unbelievers 
"  In  tbe  shade  of  the  crossing  cimeters,"  he  declared,  "  Paradise  is 
prefigured,"  and  this  sublime  orientalism  was  long  the  favorite  war-cry 
of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became  special  objects  of  his  hatred;  ha 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Mes- 
siah, but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures  to 
believe  that  the  liberator  of  Israel  should  be  descended  from  the  bond- 
woman. A  severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  tile 
pride  and  fanaticism  of  Mohammed  ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  cf  his 
companions  in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  tlienceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  murderous  and 
sanguinary  character.  The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely 
•■  than  their  adversaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for 
their  existence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  made 
one  great  effort  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  ia 
Medina,  but  were  soon  forced  lo  retire  with  great  loss.  "  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,"  exclaimed  the  prophet,  "  it  is  now  our  turn  to  go 
in  search  of  them." 

After  this  defeat,  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage ;  Mo- 
hammed rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia, his  follow- 
ers received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  nor  were  they 
undeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pretended  prophet 
indulged.  At  length,  he  marched  against  Mecca,  but  found  the  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned  Ki  allow  of  an  attack  with 
any  prospect  of  success.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  concluded  a 
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truce,  much  against  the  will  of  his  followers,  by  which  a  peaceful  aJ 
mission  into  the  city  was  secured  to  him  in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling 
that  his  power  was  now  established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  in- 
Fiting  the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of 
Persia  and  Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples.  Khosrii  Parviz, 
who  then  ruled  in  Iran,  was  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter,  in  which 
"  a  poor  lizard-eater,"  as  the  Arab  was  then  called  by  his  haughty 
neighbors,  dared  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  "the  king  of  kings." 
He  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with  insult ; 
when  this  was  told  to  Mohammed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  God  hath  lorn 
his  kingdom."  The  Byzantine  emperor,  Heraclius,  treated  the  message 
with  respect,  though  he  declined  acceding  to  the  invitation.  During 
the  year  that  preceded  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mohammed  subdued 
several  of  the  surrounding  tribes  that  had  hitherto  spumed  his  power ; 
but  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  sown  in  his  constitution  by  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  a  Jewess  administered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic  pre- 


At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triumph  of 
Islamism  ;  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with  unparal- 
leled magnificence  ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  by  worshipping 
in  the  Kaaba ;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  presence,  that 
many  of  his  former  enemies,  and  among  others,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  proclaimed  themselves  bis  disciples.  Soon 
after  this  success  he  began  his  first  foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he 
sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor  of  Bosrah,  having  been  murdered  at 
Muta,  a  little  town  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  an  array  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  Zeid,  the  freedman  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  msull. 
The  Mussulman  general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were 
slain ;  but  the  command  devolving  upon  Khaled,  the  son  of  Walid,  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Medina  laden  with  booty. 
This  success  induced  Mohammed  to  break  his  truce  with  the  Meccans  ; 
disregarding  their  remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he  marched 
against  the  city  ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery  Khaled,  and  the 
prophet  with  difficulty  prevented  his  followers  from  involving  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre.  The  Kaaba  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  conqueror ;  aD  traces  of  idolatry  were  removed  from  this 
national  sanctuary;  the  only  emblem  of  former  superstition  permilted_ 
to  lemain,  was  the  celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs 
had  venerated  from  an  unknown  age,  the  reverence  for  which  was  too 
deeply  graven  in  their  hearts  to  be  easily  eradicated.  This  success 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northern  Arabian  tribes  ;  ambassa- 
dors flocked  to  congratulate  the  prophet  from  every  side  ;  the  lieuten- 
ant Khosrii,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became  a  Mussul- 
man ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Najashi  of  Abj-ssinia  held 
in  Arabia,  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed  might  be  regarded 
as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula.  His  two  great  objects 
seemed  thus  to  be  effected  ;  Arabia  was  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  powers,  and  the  Arabs  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one  na- 
tion. A  second  expedition  against  the  southern  provinces  of  the  By- 
zantine, or,  as  it  was  still  caUed,  the  Roman  empire,  was  crowned  with 
■uccess ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when 
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the  prophet  perfoimed  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  his  followers 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  warriors,  independent  of 
women,  slaves,  and  other  attendants. 

On  his  return  to  Medina,  the  poison  which  Mohammed  had  taken 
from  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this  means  of  testing  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah,  began  to  show  its  effects.  He  waa  seized 
with  mortal  disease  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whose  prudence  ho  depended  for  con- 
cealing any  incautious  avowal  he  might  make  under  the  pressure  of 
sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June,  632,  he  died,  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  was  about  "  to  take  his  place  with  his  fellow-citizen  on 
high,''  meaning  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no 
successor,  owing  to  the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  Ali, 
the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir 
of  his  power  ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beautiful  step- 
daughter, Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali. 

Sectioh  rV.—JEarbi  Progress  of  Ike  Saracens. 

The  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  after  Mo 
hammed's  death,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary  tastes, 
and  ascetic  manners,  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  fierce  soldiery  ; 
and  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had  once  charged 
with  infidelity.  Aflier  three  days  of  fierce  dispute,  the  controversy  was 
decided  by  Omar's  proffering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Abii  Bekr,  the  father 
of  Ayesha,  and  one  of  Mohammed's  most  faithful  followers. 

Abu  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Khaliph,  or  vicar,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having  superin- 
tended the  sepulture  of  his  Ulustrious  predecessor  at  Medina,  the  kha- 
liph sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  impostor,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  tofomid  anew  religion.  Mosseflama 
and  his  followers  were  exterminated  by  the  gallant  Khaled,  surnamed 
from  his  fiery  valor  "  the  sword  of  God,"  and.  Islamism  was  thencefor- 
ward established  in  Arabia. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  for  the  ener- 
getic spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abii  Bekr  prepared  to  invade 
the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  a 
etate  of  deplorable  weakness.  OsAma,  the  son  of  Zeid,  ravaged  Syria, 
while  the  province  of  Irak,  the  ancient  Babylonia,  was  subdued  by 
Khaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a  more  important  enterprise ;  cir- 
culars announcing  die  undertaking,  were  sent  to  the  principal  Arabian 
tribes  ;  and  the  army  which  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  the  most 
numerous  that  had  yet  been  raised  by  the  Saracens.  The  emperoi 
Heraclius,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a 
large  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeat- 
ed with  great  slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at 
Gaja,  where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division,  commanded 
by  Abu  Obeiilah.  The  Khaliph  invested  Amniwilh  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  (he  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah's  division  to  Khaled. 
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The  latter  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Bosra,  and  after  gaining 
several  other  advantages  over  the  Romans,  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  was  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  by  the  Mussulmans 
as  by  the  Jews  or  Christians,  and  Abd  Bekr  felt  that  the  capture  of  so 
holy  a  city  would  give  immense  strength  to  the  cause  of  Islim.  In 
his  celebrated  directions  to  his  generals  he  displays  great  knowledge 
of  the  country  as  well  as  much  political  wisdom  But  these  directions 
are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  (chap.  ix.  verse  4),  which  most 
commentators  have  regarded  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the  Saracens. 
A  reference  to  the  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  language  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  khaliph. 
When  the  army  was  assembled,  Abii  Bekr  addressed  the  chief  com- 
mander in  the  following  terms  ;  "  Take  care,  Yezid-Abn-Abu  Sofian, 
to  treat  your  men  with  tenderness  and  lenity.  Consult  wilh  your  offi- 
cers on  all  pressing  occasions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the  enemy 
with  bravery  and  resolution.  If  you  conquer,  spare  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  women,  and  the  children.  Cut  down  no  palm-trees,  destroy 
not  the  fields  of  corn.  Spare  all  fruit-trees,  slay  no  cattle  but  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  food.  Always  preserve  your  engagements 
inviolate  ;  spare  the  religious  persons  who  dwell  in  monasteries,  and 
injure  not  the  places  in  which  they  worship  God.  As  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  shave  their  crowns,  cleave  their 
Bculls,  unless  they  embrace  Islamism,  or  pay  tribute." 

But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  city  to  which  sanctity  was  ascribed 
in  the  Mussulman  traditions ;  it  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  after 
viewing  the  lovely  and  fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands,  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly  paradise 
designed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  The  fiery  Khaled  re- 
cited this  tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  as  he  led  them  before 
the  walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardor  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that  bor- 
dered on  insanity. 

Heraclins  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the  capital  of  Syria, 
but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  battles 
more  than  half  their  number  fell  in  the  field.  This  calamity  led  to  the 
fall  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was  stormed  by  Khaled,  just  as  the 
other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah.  ~A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
generals  as  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  mercy  finally  prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were 
spared.  Abli  Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken 
{a.  j>.  634) ;  his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  only  because  he 
pointed  the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collecting  the  scattered 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  which  they  hold 
to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  moderation  ;  he  did 
not  reserve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his 
victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the 
poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access ;  no  petitioner  for  mercy  or  claim- 
ant of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence ;  both  by  precept  and 
example,  he  labored  to  miintain  the  republican  simplicity  so  remarkable 
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Bi  the  early  history  of  the  Saracena  ;  and  though  the  partisans  of  AH 
regard  him  as  a  usurper,  they  still  reverence  his  memory  on  account  of 
his  moderation  and  lis  virtue. 

Omar  was  chosen  second  khaliph  by  the  imanimoiia  consent  of  the 
army.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Damascus ;  but  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude,  he  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  petty  jealousy,  and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  from  Khaled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Yezdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover  Irak,  under  the  command 
of  Ferokshad,  a  general  of  high  reputation.  Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the 
leader  of  the  Saracens,  relying  upon  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, eagerly  sought  a  general  action  ;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain 
efforts  to  protract  the  war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the 
plains  of  Kadseah,  or  Kadesia.  The  battle  lasted  several  days  and 
ended  in  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  array  while  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated 
standard  of  Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith 
Givah,  but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs  to  the 
length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the  breadth  of  fifteen,  enriched  wjth  jew 
els  of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  and  was 
broken  up  for  distribution.  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich  booty  obtained 
by  the  "  sons  of  the  desert,"  who  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  value.  "  I  will 
give  any  quantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a  little  white,"  was  an  ex- 
clamation made,  after  the  battle  was  over,  by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who 
desired  to  exchange  gold,  which  he  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver, 
which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  (a.  d.  638). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provin- 
ces, while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaders  with  fresh  bodies  of  en- 
ihusiasts.  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia  was  fought  at 
Navahend  (...  d.  641).  Neman,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  attacked 
the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments  ;  nothing  could  resist  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught ;  the  Persian  lines  were  completely  broken ;  it  was  a  carnage 
rather  than  a  battle.  For  ten  years  Yezdijird,  "  a  hunted  wanderer  on 
the  wild,"  protracted  a  faint  but  unyielding  resistance ;  he  was  at  length 
slain  by  a  miller  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  {a.  d.  651).  Thus 
ended  the  dynasty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation, 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  Ardesh£r,  Shah-pur, 
and  Nushirvan. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  successful  in  Syria ;  Abu  Obeidah's 
■  caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Khaled,  and  rendered  victory  more 
secure,  though  less  rapid.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  Moslems,  and 
the  army  which  Heraclius  sent  to  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  sub- 
jects was  irretrievably  ruined  in  the  battle  of  YermGk.  Inspired  by 
this  victory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  seige  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  four  months 
reduced  the  garrison  to  such  distress,  that  a  surrender  was  unavoidable. 
The  Khaliph  Omar  came  in  person  to  receive  the  submission  of  tile 
holy  city.  His  equipage  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  '.he  simplicity 
that  still  prevailed  among  the  Saracena  He  rode  upon  a  red  camel, 
■with  a  sack  of  com  and  water-bag  slung  from  the  saddle,  to  supply  his 
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wants  during  the  journey.  A  woodeo  platter  was  the  only  utenail  he 
brought  with  him ;  his  dress  was  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a 
single  slave  constituted  his  attendance  and  escort.  In  this  guise  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers,  and 
preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.  He  then  signed  die  capitulation,  se- 
curing to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person,  property, 
and  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  (a.  d.  637).  In  his  triumphal  entry  the  khaliph 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  familiar  conversation  with  So- 
phronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  by  this  exhihiiion  of  confidence. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  ho  re- 
fused to  pray  in  any  of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  ^e  Mussulmans 
should  take  advantage  of  his  example  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque. 
He  chose  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood 
for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  as  it  was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing  the 
spot,  to  his  soldiers,  by  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Bercea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months,  but  was  finally  taken 
by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Gukinna,  with  several  of  his  principal  oth- 
cers,  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Antioch  and  Cfesarea  were 
taken  with  less  difficulty  ;  the  emperor  Heraclius  fled  from  the  province, 
and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  followed  him  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  six  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  Syria,  the  Saracens 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured 
their  acquisitions  by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders 
of  Ciiicia.  Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amni,  and  subdued  without 
much  difficulty.  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  it 
was  finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of  literature 
and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  the  Khaliph  Omar  was 
assassinated  by  a  slave  (a.  d.  643).  During  his  reign  of  ten  years  and 
a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that  they  had  subdued  Syria,  Chald^a, 
Persia,  and  Egypt ;  taken  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles  ; 
destroyed  four  thousand  Christian  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and 
built  fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soonnees, 
and  is  eqally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  His  severity  and  simplicity, 
which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  his  successors.  He  had  no  state  or  pomp,  he 
lived  in  a  mean  house ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  preaching  or  pray- 
ing at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  public  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  adminis- 
tered justice  to  ail  comers,  directed  the  affairs  of  his  increasing  empire, 
and  received  ambassadors  from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  east. 
To  him  the  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  era  of  the  Hejira;  before  his  reign 
they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars,  famines,  plagues, 
remarkable  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
Before  his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless  independence,  would 
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admit  of  no  restraint,  and  llie  immense  conquests  of  the  Saracens  Lad 
caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers  in  the  seats  of  government,  that 
cities  became  nearly  as  insecure  places  of  residence  as  the  open  coun- 
try. Omar  also  established  a  regular  system  of  pay  for  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  he  also  instituted  pensions  for  the  woundedj-nd  disabled  sol- 
diers ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed,  those  who  had  borne 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  prophet  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  fresh  plunder 
by  wounds  and  age,  would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  provis- 
ion which  Omar  made  for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  will,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new  kha- 
liph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-Affan,  whose  oliancy  of  dis- 
position appeals  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation.  The  change 
of  their  sovereign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest  among  the  Sara- 
cens. They  ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to  land  ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Moawiyah,  the  governor  of  Syria,  subdued  the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d. 
647),  while  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies  penetrated  into  Armenia 
and  Nubia.  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  a  still  more  important  acquisi- 
jon :  it  yielded  to  Moawiyah  almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated 
Colossus  was  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine 
flundred  camels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.  Othman's  weakness 
soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptian  army 
revolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him  in  Medina ;  their  discontents 
were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  Ali,  but  the  insurgents 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated  vengeance,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace  (a.  d.  656).  The  Koran, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Da- 

Iramediately  after  the  murder  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaliph.  His  accession  was  the 
signal  for  disorders,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Saracenic 
empire.  His  old  enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  excited  a 
revolt  in  Arj^ia,  affecting  to  avenge  the  mm'der  of  Othman,  though  she 
had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ;  Moawiyah  headed  a  revolt  in 
Syria  ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of  Egypt  set  their  sovereign's  authority 
at  defiance.  The  first  combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha, 
who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner. 
Ali  not  only  spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a 


Moawiyah  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  affected  zeal 
for  religion,  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  companions  of 
the  prophet,  while  his  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Mecca  pro- 
cured the  support  of  many  who  had  yielded  reluctMtly  to  the  sway  of 
Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  ninety  days  were  spent  in 
undecisive  skirmishes.  At  length  Moawiyah,  finding  his  forces  rapidly 
diminishing,  adopted  the  following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Amrii  ;  he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  lop 
of  a  pike,  and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies,  that  he  was  willing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this  sacred  code. 
All's  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce  ;  two  commissioners  weio 
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chosen  to  regulate  ihe  articles  of  peace  ;  and  Amni,  who  appeared  on 
the  pan  of  Moawiyah,  contrived  to  have  his  friend  proclaimed  khaliph. 
The  war  was  renewed,  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  At  length 
some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally  at  Mecca  and  began  io  discuss  the 
calamities  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  Islamisni.  One  of  them  remarked 
that  no  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they 
had  jointly  and  severaUy  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and 
brought  religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate  Am- 
ru,  Moawiyah,  and  Ali.  The  two  fomier  escaped  ;  Ali  became  a  vic- 
tim (a.  d.  661),  and  Moawiyah,  without  much  resistance,  became  chief 
of  the  Saracenic  empire,  and  founded  the  Ommiade  dynasty  of  khalipha. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his  last  illness, 
declared,  "  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  after  my 
death ;"  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  after  the  event,  it  was  singu- 
larly fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  A]i's  mem- 
ory is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans ;  he  was  inferior  in  states- 
manship to  his  predecessors,  hut  he  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of 
the  khaliphs.  His  mildness,  placidity,  and  yielding  disposition,  which 
rendered  him  so  beloved  in  private  life,  were  however  fatal  to  him  in  an 
age  of  distraction  and  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered 
long  after  his  death ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  suc- 
ceeding khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
assassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeahs  of  India  and  Persia  with  great 
solemnity ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of  these 
events  are  so  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  suppose  the 
bursts  of  grief  they  witness,  to  be  caused  by  some  recent  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  had  been 
suspended  ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty  the  military  spirit  of  the 
Arabs  was  restored  lo  its  former  strength.  Egypt  furnished  an  excel- 
lent key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa.  Thrice  the  Saracens 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  countries  west 
of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  creev.1  of  Mohammed  was  extended  through  northern  Africa  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereign,  Roderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into  Spain  (a. 
D.  710).  A  numerous  army  of  adventurers  crossed  the  straits,  and, 
aided  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  subdued  the  entire 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  Asturian  mount- 
ains. Not  content  with  this  success,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  advanced  through  France  to  the  Loire  :  they  even  meditated 
a  plan  of  conquest,  which  would  have  subjected  all  Christendom  to  their 
yoke ;  they  proposed  to  conquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then 
descending  the  Danube  to  exterminate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital 
they  had  already  twice  assailed.  The  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  who 
completely  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  memorable  battle,  that  lasted 
seven  days  (a.  d.  732),  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 
His  grandson,  Charlemagne,  drove  the  Saracens  back  to  the  Ebro ;  and 
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Jiough  they  subsequently  recovered  their  Spanish  provinces,  ihey  were 
forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  khaliphate  from  the  descendants 
of  Moawiyah  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  led  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of  Abbas, 
had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  support  the  rights  of  his 
house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  sent  emissaries  into  the 
remotest  parls  of  the  empire,  to  secure  partisans  for  an  approaching 
struggle.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  son,  Ibrahim,  succeeded  to 
his  influence  and  his  claims  ;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative 
of  his  party  into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first 
time  raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by  the 
colors  chosen  as  their  cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge  of  the 
Abbassides,  white  of  (he  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the  Fatimites,  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet  and  the  wife  of  Ali.  Ablil  Abbas,  sumamed  Al  SafTah, 
or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  last  of  the  Omraiade  line  near  the 
river  Jab,  and  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes 
of  his  family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the 
khaliphs  from  Moawiyah  downward,  burned  their  mouldering  contents, 
and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Onimiade  family  were  living  at  Damascus 
after  their  submission,  under  what  they  believed  the  sale  protection  of 
Abdallah-Ebn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khaliph.  One  day,  when  they  were 
all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  h^  been  invited  by  the  governor, 
a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enumerating  the  crimes  of  the 
house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance  on  their  devoted  heads,  and 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  their  existence  exposed  the  house  of 
Abbas.  "  God  has  cast  them  down,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  why  dost  not 
thou  trample  upon  them  V 

This  abominable  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abdallah  gave 
jhe  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had  already  prepared,  and 
srdered  the  ninety  guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  his  pres- 
ence. When  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be  piied  together,  and 
carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of 
his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  platform,  and  there  they  revelled  in  a 
gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of  the  groans  and  agony  below ! 

Abd-er-rahinan,  the  youngest  son  of  the  lale  khaliph,  alone  escaped 
from  this  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a  series  of  almost  incredible 
adventures,  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Moawiyah,  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  he  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edrissites  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa.  Bagdad, 
founded  by  Almansiir,  became  the  capita!  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 
The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of  science,  hterature, 
and  the  arts,  especially  Hanin-al-Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  his  son  Al  Mamiio.     The  love  of  learning  spread  from  Bag- 
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dad  into  tlie  other  Saracenic  countries ;  the  Ommiade  khalipha  founded 
several  univerailies  in  Spain,  the  Fatimites  established  schools  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Mahommedan  nations  were  distinguished  for  their  attainments 
in  physical  science,  while  Europe  remained  sunk  in  barbarism.  The 
Saracenic  empire  gradually  passed  from  splendor  into  weakness ;  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became  the  mas- 
ters of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  empty  title, 
was  finally  abolished  {a.  d,  1358). 
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CHAPTER  m. 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Section  I.— The  Life  of  Ckarkntagne. 

"Whe:*  the  last  of  the  feeble  descendants  of  Ctovis  was  lelhroned  \.f 
Pepin,  France,  by  heing  brought  into  close  connexion  wi.n  the  See  i>f 
Rome,  became  the  most  prominent  state  in  Europe,  and  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  system  of  policy  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe, 
by  the  union  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  with  the  most  exten- 
sive civil  power.  Many  circumstances  had  previously  conspired  to 
give  the  popes,  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  call  d  from  an  unknown 
period,  great  and  commanding  authority  over  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West.  Among  the  most  influentiid,  was  the  extravagant  claim  to 
the  ancient  sway  of  the  Cfesars,  gravely  urged  by  the  Byzantine  emp»j- 
rors,  when  they  had  neither  means  nor  ability  to  support  their  preten 
sions.  Wearisd  by  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the  Greeks  the  Itahans 
supported  the  papal  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  imperial  and  wero 
eager  to  have  the  bishop  of  Rome  recognised  as  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  prevent  the  title  from  being  usurped  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  recognition  of  Pepin's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  something  more  than  a  mere  form :  it  was  a  ratification  of 
his  claims  by  the  only  authority  that  was  respected  by  the  nations  of 
western  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  gave  military  aid  to  the  popes,  in 
their  wars  with  the  Lombards,  and  openly  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  the  church.  The  French  king  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  armies  he  employed  in  Italy  to  his  youthful  son,  Karl,  better  known 
by  his  French  name,  Charlemagne.  The  prince,  thus  early  brought 
into  public  life,  displayed  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  both  as  a  gonerat 
ind  a  statesman ;  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  subjugation  of 
Aquitaine,  and  deservedly  obtained  the  fame  of  adding  that  fine  pro*  inc« 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Franks. 

Pepin  did  not  long  survive  this  acquisition  ;  pursuing  the  pemiciouh 
pohcy  which  had  already  proved  so  destructive  to  the  preceding  dynas- 
ty, he  divided  his  dominions  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman 
Their  mutual  jealousies  would  have  exploded  in  civil  war,  but  for  tht* 
judicious  interference  of  their  mother  Bertha.  At  length  Carloman 
died  suddenly ;  his  wife  and  children  fled  to  the  Lombards,  his  subjects, 
with  one  accord,  resolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their  sovereign,  and 
thus  the  French  monarchy  was  again  reunited  under  a  single  head. 
The  protection  granted  lo  the  family  of  Carloman  was  not  the  only 
ground  of  hostility  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Lombard  king  Desid 
erius  ;  Charlemagne  had  married,  and  afterward  repudiated,  that  moo- 
24 
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arch's  daughter ;  Desiderius  menaced  war,  but  had  not  the  means  of 
executing  Ms  threats  ;  Charlemagne  waa  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Alps,  hy  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  his  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons,  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  were  still  sunk  in  idolatry : 
they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Christian  Franks, 
and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. A  missionary,  St.  Libuinus,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  their  idol- 
atry ;  irritated  hy  his  reproaches,  they  expelled  him  from  their  country 
burned  the  church  erected  at  Daventer,  and  slew  the  Christians.  The 
general  convocation  of  the  Franks,  called  from  the  time  of  meeting  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  waa  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles  ;  lis  members  regarded  the  massacre  at  Daventer  as 
a  just  provocation,  Mid  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxous.  As  the 
assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai'  was  at  once  a  conventioQ  of  the  estates 
and  a  review  of  the  military  power  of  the  Franks,  an  array  was  in  im- 
mediate readiness :  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Ehine,  captured  their 
principal  fortresses,  destroyed  their  national  idol,  and  compelled  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  conduct.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
turned home,  when  he  was  summoned  into  Italy,  to  rescue  the  pope 
from  the  wrath  of  Desiderius,  who,  enraged  at  the  pontiff's  refusal  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  Carloman,  had  actually  laid  siege 
to  Rome.  Like  Hannibal  in  ancient,  and  Napoleon  in  modem  times, 
Charlemagne  forced  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  was  actually  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  having 
commenced  his  march.  Desiderius,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check 
the  Franks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Pavia.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  year's  siege  ;  during  the  interval, 
Charlemagne  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  camp  Pavia 
surrendered,  Desiderius  and  his  queen  were  confined  in  separate  mon- 
asteries, and  the  iron  crown,  usually  worn  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  Saxons  and  Lombards  made  several  vigorous  etTorts  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  but  their  insurrections  were  easily  suppressed ;  while,  how- 
ever, alarming  discontents  prevailed  in  both  nations,  Charlemagne 
was  involved  in  a  new  and  perilous  war.  A  Saracenic  prince  sought 
refuge  in  the  French  court,  and  persuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army 
over  the  Pyrenees.  The  frontier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owing 
to  the  disputes  that  divided  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragossa,  but  before  he 
could  complete  his  conquest,  he  was  recalled  home  by  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  revoh  of  the  Saxons.  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assailed  on  its  return, 
by  the  Gascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Ronc^svalles,  and  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. The  celebrated  valley  of  Roncesvalles  is  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  France  and  Navarre  ;  the  road  through  it  is  Tugged 
and  tortuous,  with  narrow  gorges  between  steep  mountains.  While  the 
Franks  were  toiling  through  these  defiles,  the  Gascons  and  Navarrese 
formed  ambuscadea  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  concealed  by  the 
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thick  forests  with  which  they  abound.  After  the  great«r  part  of  the 
army  had  passed,  the  mountaineers  suddenly  rushed  dowi\  the  steeps, 
fell  upon  tiie  rear-guard,  and  the  divisions  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  baggage.  The  Franks  were  surprised  but  not  disheartened  ;  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  vainly  tried  to  cut  their  way  to  the 
main  body ;  but  the  assailants  had  the  advantage  of  a  light  equipmenl 
and  a  favorable  posiiion  ;  the  whole  of  the  rear-guard  was  cut  off,  and 
the  baggage  plundered  before  Charlemagne  knew  that  they  were  en- 
dangered ;  and  the  mountaineers  disappeared  so  rapidly  with  their 
booty  that  all  pursuit  was  unavailing.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Ronces- 
valles,  which  has  been  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by 
writers  of  romance. 

But  though  the  legendary  account  of  Roncesvalles  contains  a  very 
small  portion  of  truth,  it  is  not  devoid  of  historical  importance,  because 
there  never  was  a  history  which  possessed  wider  influence  than  this  ro- 
mantic tale.  It  was  by  singing  the  song  of  Roland  that  the  Normans 
were  encouraged  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  French  inspired  to 
their  most  glorious  deeds.  We  must  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  the 
ancient  tradition. 

According  to  the  legend,  Charlemagne,  in  a  war  which  lasted  more 
than  seven  years,  had  nearly  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain.  The 
Moorish  monarch,  whom  the  romancers  arc  pleased  to  designate  Mar- 
siles,  in  dread  of  total  ruin  held  a  coimcil  of  his  principal  emirs  and 
nobles,  who  unanimously  recommended  him  to  conciliate  Charles  by 
immediate  submission.  A  Saracen  ambassador,  with  the  usual  incon- 
sistency of  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  pitched  close  to  the  Spanish 
marches,  and  he  addressed  the  monarch  ia  the  following  words ;  "  God 
protect  you !  Behold  here  are  presents  which  my  master  sends  ;  and  he 
engages  if  you  withdraw  from  Spam,  to  come  and  do  you  homage  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle." 

Charlemagne  summoned  his  twelve  paladins  to  council,  to  deliberate 
on  this  offer.  R.oland  strenuously  opposed  entering  into  any  terms  with 
an  infidel,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rescue  Spain  from  the 
dominion  of  the  crescent,  and  place  it  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Two  of  the  paladins,  however,  Ganelon  and  the  duke  Naimes,  main- 
tained that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  oi'  chivalry  to  refuse  grace  to  a 
conquered  enemy.  Charlemagne,  who  in  the  romances  is  represented 
as  a  perfect  mode!  of  knightly  courtesy,  yieided  to  the  arguments  of  the 
friends  of  peace,  and  inquired  which  of  his  peers  would  undertake  u> 
return  with  the  ambassador,  and  bear  back  a  suitable  reply  to  the  king 
Marsiles.  Ganelon  proffered  his  services,  but  Roland  contemptuously 
declared  him  unfit  for  such  a  duty,  and  offered  himself  in  his  stead. 

A  warm  debate  arose  in  the  comicil ;  Ganelon,  irritated  by  the  scorn 
with  which  Roland  treated  his  pretensions,  and  indignant  at  some  im- 
putations on  his  fidelity  and  courage,  said  angrily  to  his  rival,  "  Take 
care  that  some  mischief  does  not  overtake  you."  Roland,  among  whoso 
virtuous  qualities  moderation  can  not  be  enumerated,  replied,  "  Go, to, 
you  speak  like  a  fool !  We  want  men  of  sense  to  carry  our  messages  ; 
if  the  emperor  pleases,  I  will  go  in  your  place."  In  great  irritation 
Ganelon  replied,  "  Charles  is  commander  here  ;  I  submit  myself  to  his 
will."     At  these  words  Roland  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  - 
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but  this  act  of  discourtesy  so  offended  the  rest  of  the  paladins,  itiat 
with  sne  voice  they  recommended  Ganelon  as  the  most  suitible  ambap- 
sador  to  be  sent  to  Marsiles. 

The  Saracenic  ambassador  had  received  private  information  of  the 
»ngry  discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  council.  As 
he  relumed  to  his  court,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  reminding  Gane- 
lon of  the  inauh  he  had  received,  and  ^ough  he  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed, he  certainly  weakened  the  paladin's  loyalty,  and  led  him  secretly 
to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  revenge  by  means  of  trea- 
son. At  his  first  interview  with  Marsiles,  he  maintained  the  pride  and 
dignity  of  a  French  chevalier.  "  Charles  is  now  old,"  said  tie  Moorish 
monarch,  "  he  must  be  close  upon  a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  does  he  not 
think  of  talcing  some  repose  I"  Ganelon  firmly  replied,  "  No !  no ! 
Charles  is  ever  powerful ;  so  long  as  he  has  round  him  the  twelve  peers 
Df  France,  but  particularly  Oliver  and  Roland,  Charles  need  not  fear  a 
living  man."  Subsequent  conversations,  however,  enabled  the  Moorish 
monarch  lo  work  upon  Ganelon's  cupidity,  and  his  jealousy  of  Roland, 
so  effectually,  that  he  agreed  to  supply  him  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  when  it  re- 
turned to  RoncesvaDes,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Ganelon  returned  to  flie  Christian  camp,  and  informed  the  emperor 
that  Marsiles  had  consented  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  him  tribute. 
Charles  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  return  to  France  ; 
he  took  the  command  of  the  van  in  person ;  the  rear-guard  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  baggage  and  plunder,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
through  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles. 

In  the  meantime  Marsiles  had  collected  an  immense  army,  consisting 
not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  numerous  auxiliaries  from  Bar- 
bary,  Morocco,  and  the  wild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  According 
to  the  instructions  of  Ganelon,  he  sent  large  detachments  of  his  men  to 
occupy  the  woods  and  mountains  which  overhung  "  the  gloomy  Ronces- 
valles' strait." 

When  the  Christians  were  involved  in  the  pass,  (Jiey  wore  suddenly 
attacked,  at  the  same  moment,  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Oliver  clam- 
bered up  3  tree  in  order  to  discover  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Per- 
ceiving that  their  hosts  were  vastly  superior  to  the  French,  he  called 
out  to  Roland,  "  Brother  in  arms !  the  pagans  are  very  numerous,  and 
we  Christians  are  few ;  if  you  sounded  yoor  horn  the  emperor  Charles 
would  bring  us  succor."  Roland  replied,  "  God  forbid  that  my  lineage 
should  be  dishonored  by  such  a  deed!  I  will  strike  with  my  good 
sword  Durandel ;  and  the  pagans  falling  beneath  my  blows,  will  discover 
that  they  have  been  led  hither  by  their  evil  fate."  "  Sound  your  horn, 
companion  in  arms  !"  reiterated  Oliver ;  "  the  enemies  hem  us  in  on 
every  side."  "  No !"  repeated  Roland,  our  Franks  are  gallant  warriors ; 
they  will  strike  heavy  blows,  and  cut  through  the  host  of  the  foul  pay- 
nim."  He  then  prepared  hjs  troops  for  action.  Archbishop  Turpin, 
perceiving  that  the  fight  would  be  desperate  and  bloody,  commanded  all 
the  soldiers  to  kneel,  and  join  in  a  general  confession  of  faith,  after 
which  ho  bestowed  upon  fiiem  absolution,  and  his  episcopal  benedic- 

The   Christians  made  a  gallant  defence ;    but  numbers  finally  tri- 
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um,  (led  over  valor.  "  Down  went  many  a  noble  crest ;  cloven  was 
mai.^  a  plumed  helmet.  The  lances  were  shlTeied  in  the  grasp  of 
Christendom's  knights,  and  the  swords  dropped  from  their  wearied 
arms."  Turpiii,  Oliver,  and  Roland,  still  survived,  and  faintly  main- 
tained the  fight.  At  length,  Roland  turning  to  Oliver,  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  sound  my  horn,  Charles  will  hear  us,  and  we  may  yet  hope  again 
to  see  our  beloved  France."  "Oh!  shame  and  disgrace,"  answered 
Oliver,  "  why  did  you  not  sound  when  first  I  asked  you  ?  The  best  war- 
riors of  France  have  been  sacrificed  to  your  temerity  r  we  must  die 
with  them !"  Turpin,  however,  insisted  that  the  horn  should  be  blown 
as  a  signal  to  the  emperor  ;  and  Roland  blew  such  a  blast,  that  the 
blood  spurted  from  his  mouth,  and  his  wounds,  opened  afresh,  poured 
forth  torrents.  Charles,  though  thirty  leagues  distant,  heard  the  sound, 
and  said,  "  Our  men  are  engaged  at  disadvantage ;  we  must  haste  to 
their  assistance."  "  1  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  the  traitor  GaEtlon, 
and  dissuaded  the  emperor.  Roland  once  more,  with  his  dying  breath, 
rung  a  wailing  blast  from  the  horn.  Charles  knew  the  character  of  the 
sound.  "  Evil  has  come  upon  us,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  those  are  the  dy- 
ing notes  of  my  nephew  Roland  !"  He  hastily  returned  to  Roncesval- 
les  ;  but  Roland,  and  all  his  companions,  lay  dead  upon  tho  plain,  and 
the  emperor  could  only  honor  their  corpses  with  Christian  burial. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  old  romance,  oi^  which  the  song 
of  Roland  is  founded.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  narrative  was  received  as  an  historical  fact ;  and  when  John,  king 
of  France,  a  littlo  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Poictiers,  reproached  bis 
nobles  that  there  were  no  Rolands  to  be  found  in  his  army,  an  aged 
knight  replied,  "  Sire,  Rolands  would  not  be  wanting,  if  we  could  find 
a  Charlemagne." 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons,  which  recalled  Charlemagne  from 
Spain,  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Attila.  Witikind,  prince  of  Westphalia,  was  the  leader  of  this  dan- 
gerous revolt ;  he  had  united  his  countrymen  into  one  great  national 
confedeTicy,  and  long  maintained  a  desperate  struggle  against  the 
whole  strength  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  was  at  length  irretrieva- 
bly routed,  and  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  became  a  Christian.  Sev- 
eral minor  revolts  in  his  extensive  dominions  troubled  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled  them  all,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany,  both  by  subduing  the  Saxons,  and  destroying  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  barbarous  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The  brief 
intervals  of  tranquiUity  were  spent  by  this  wise  monarch  in  extending 
the  blessings  of  civilization  1ji  his  subjects,  by  establishing  schools, 
and  patronising  science  and  literature.  In  tiiese  labors  he  was  assisted 
by  Alcuin,  an  English  monk,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his 
age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at  this  time,  that " 
embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant  contemporary  sover- 
eigns. The  most  remarkable  was  that  sent  from  the  renowned  Harun- 
er-Rashid,  khaliph  of  Bagdad  ;  among  the  presents  they  brought  were 
some  beautiful  pieces  of  clock-work,  which  were  regarded  as  something 
almost  miraculous  in  western  Europe,  where  the  mechanical  arts  were 
eliil  in  their  infancy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  glorie*   Charlemagne  was  alarmed  by  the 
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pp  f  m  h  s  of  France,  whoso  iiicur- 

h      h      p  11  (1  fill  d    h     m  h  s  prescient  mind  wilii  sad 

b  di  f  f  d  Til  he  Norihmen,  or  Normans, 

p  fmhd  h  fSd  navia,  whose  thirst  of  plun- 

dw  mldbhd  f         nging  the  wrongs  that  their 

di  bh         hS  hddd.     At  their  first  landing  in 

F  hjhd  lymto      mm    any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on 

h  fhdddkgpp       h      Charlemagne  saw  their  de- 

p        g    1  p  t  Ita  h    h  rst  into  tears,*  and  predicted 

h      h  k  w    Id  soo    p  dreadful  scourge  to  southern 

E     p 

P    b  biy    b  h  1       CI    rles  was  excited  by  the  ap- 

p  ar  f  h        p  h       f         _  and  courage  he  had  learned 

to  dread  during  his  expeditions  into  the  north  of  Germany,  three  ships 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  described,  entered  one  of  the  harbors 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  established  their  dominion  over  the  southern  pari 
of  the  island,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Angle-Land,  or  England. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same  doubts  as  in 
France.  The  Saxon  graf,  or  magistrate  of  the  district,  proceeded  lo 
the  shore  to  inquire  who  these  strangers  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 
The  foreigners,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked  him  and  his  escort 
without  provocation,  slew  them  on  the  spot,  pillaged  the  neighboring 
houses,  and  then  returned  to  their  vessels.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  discovered  that  these  pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normans, 
names  with  which  the  ears  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to 
form  a  terrible  familiarity. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Normans,  Charlemagne  was  induced  to 
visit  Italy,  both  lo  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Beneventum,  and 
to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  his  insurgent  subjects.  He  succeeded  in  both 
enterprises,  and  the  grateful  poutiiT  solemnly  crowned  his  benefactor 
Empesor  of  the  West.  A  project  was  soon  after  formed  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  ancient  Roman  empire,  by  uniting  Charlemagne  to  the 
Byzantine  empress,  Irene,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  factions  of 
Constantinople  ;  the  degraded  Greeks  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
vigorous  administration  of  such  a  sovereign  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

Chariem^ne  intended  to  divide  his  dominions  equally  between  his 
three  sons ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the  arrangements  were  ir 
progress,  and  Louis,  the  weakest  in  mind  and  body,  became  sole  heir 
to  the  empire.  His  claims  were  solemnly  recognised  in  a  national 
assembly  of  the  Frank  nobility,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  soon  after  which, 
the  emperor  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  universally 
lamented  throughout  iiis  extensive  dominions. 

•  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  tells  ns,  that  when  Charlemagne  was  asked  the  cause 
of  these  tears,  he  replied,  "  My  faithful  friends,  do  you  inquire  why  I  weep  thus 
billerly  ?  Assuredly  it  ia  not  that  I  dread  any  annoyance  lo  myself  from  the  pi- 
racy of  those  wretches ;  hut  I  am  deeply  affected  to  find  that  they  have  dared  to 
visit  these  coasts  even  in  my  lifetime ;  and  violent  grief  overwlwima  me,  Trhen  I 
took  forward  to  the  evils  they  will  inflict  on  my  sutqects." 
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Sectioh  U.— Decline  and  Fall  of  the   Carlovingian  Dynasty. 

The  Western  Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne,  extended  from 
the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe  and  Raab  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
dutchy  of  Beneventum  and  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Eyder,  which 
separated  the  Germanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinavian  hordes,  or,  as 
they  began  about  this  time  to  he  called,  the  Danes  and  Normans.  It 
consequently  included  all  ancient  Gaul,  a  great  portion  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia and  the  Baleares,  western  and  northern  Germany,  with  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Pannonia,  or  Hungary.  No  other  European  power 
could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks;  the  monarchies  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  were  not  yet  founded;  Eng- 
land was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy;  the  Saracenic  empire  m 
Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  and  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling  into  existence ;  finally,  the  By 
zantine  empire  was  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued 
existence  only  to  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Arabs, 
after  the  seat  of  the  Khaliphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  But  tae  con- 
tiMalion  of  an  empire  including  so  many  nations  essentially  diflerent 
in  interests,  habits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sov- 
ereign. Louis  the  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Chariemagne, 
was  deficient  in  every  quality  that  a  rulet  should  possess;  foohsh, 
weak,  and  superstitious,  he  could  not  malte  himself  beloved,  and  he 
failed  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen,  Her- 
meno-atde,  Louis  sanctioned  tbe  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and 
forced  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the  clerical 
tonsure  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking  a  share  m 
temporal  affairs.  These  crimes  had  scarcely  been  committed  when 
Louis  became  the  victim  of  ren-.orse.  Unable  \a  stifle  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  he  appeared  befose  the  general  assembly  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  publiciv  confessed  that  he  had  been  deeply  crimmal  in  con- 
senting to  the  murder  of  Bernard,  and  in  forcing  his  brothers  to  enter 
religious  orders ;  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from  all  present,  solicited 
the  aid  of  their  prayers,  and  undertook  a  solemn  penance.  This 
strange  scene  rendered  Louis  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ; 
some  doubted  his  smcerity,  others  questioned  his  motives,  but  all 
believed    this  public    confession   a  needless   sacrifice    of    the   royal 

Louis  chose  for  his  second  wife,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
count.  His  three  sons  were  indignant  at  a  marriage  which  threatened 
to  produce  new  sharers  in  their  inheritance,  but  nearly  four  years 
elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  such  an  event.  At  length  the  em- 
press gave  birth  to  a  child,  afterward  known  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
was  populariy  said  to  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favorite,  Bernard, 
count  oi  Barcelona.  The  three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  new  brother,  but  took  up  arms  to  force  their  father 
to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  divorce  'im  wife.  After  a  desultory  war 
Louis  prevailed  over  his  rebellious  children,  but  the  fatigues  of  cwn- 
patgning  broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his  in- 
glorious  life.     The  seeds  of  discord  were  thickly  sown  during  his  life, 
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they  were  forced  into  maturity  after  his  death  by  bis  unwise  distribuiion 
of  his  dominions  between  his  three  sons. 

Scarcely  had  Louis  been  laid  in  the  grave,  when  his  sons  Louis  the 
Germanic  and  Charles  the  Bald  took  up  arms  ,against  their  elder 
brother  Lothaire,  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  battle  at  Fontenay, 
which  proved  fata!  to  the  flower  of  the  ancient  Frank  nobility  (a.  d, 
841).  After  a  desultory  war,  the  brothers  finally  agreed  on  a  partition 
of  the  empire,  by  which  Lotbaire  obtained  Italy,  and  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  France ;  Louis  received  his  father's  Germanic  dominions ; 
and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  France  west  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone,  togetlter  with  the  Spanish  marches  (a.  d.  843). 
Thus  Charles  the  Bald  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy  properly  so  called,  for  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Franks 
were  Germans  in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  detail  the  petty  resolutions  in  the  family  of  Charlemagne  ; 
it  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  under 
Charles  the  Fat,  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.  d.  884),  but 
he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became  inevitable  ; 
from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  with  the  stales  ol  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  thoir  origin  less  to  the  disputes  that  con- 
vulsed the  Carlovingian  family  than  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  rapidly  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. The  titles  of  duke  anS  count  were  not  in  that  age  merely 
honorary;  they  conferred  nearly  despotic  sway  over  the  provinces. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  invested,  not  merely  with  the 
administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  police  in  their  respective 
districts,  but  had  also  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of 
the  revenue.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  union  of  such  different  and  im- 
portant departments  of  government  in  a  single  person  must  necessarily 
have  been  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  ambi- 
tious nobles  to  proclaim  their  independence.  Charlemagne  saw  this 
evil,  and  endeavored  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great  dutchies 
into  several  counties  ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among  his  posterity,  rival 
competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of  powerful  feudatories,  off"ered  the 
restored  dutchies  as  tempting  bribes,  and  further  weakened  themselves 
by  ali/>nating  the  royal  domains  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  church 
Taking  advantage  of  this  impolicy,  the  dukes  and  counts  contrived  to 
make  their  dignities  hereditary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovation  was  not 
only  sanctioned  by  Charles  the  Bald,  but  extended  to  all  fiefs  (a,  d, 
877),  in  a  parliament  held  at  Chiersi,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  principle  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foundiition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calamitous  wars 
between  rival  nobles  wliich  convulsed  all  central  and  southwestern 
Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  Christianity 
was  viewed  by  their  brethren  of  the  north  as  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  national  religion  of  Germany,  and  their  ilidignalion  was  sljll  farther 
exasperated,  by  the  tales  of  wrong  and  suffering  related  by  the  crowds 
of  idolatrous  Saj'ons,  who  fled  to  the  isles  of  the  Baltic  from  the  merci- 
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less  persecutions  of  Charlemagne.  The  maritnne  Teutones  from  the 
earliest  ages  were  distinguished  by  their  hardihood,  their  ardent  passion 
for  adventure,  and  their  contempt  of  death.  They  navigated  the  dangerous 
seas  of  the  north  widi  more  courage  and  freedom,  than  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  exhibited  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  they  did  not  despair  when  they 
lost  sight  of  land ;  they  did  not  come  to  anchor  when  clouds  obscured  the 
stars.  On  board  every  vessel  there  was  a  cast  of  hawks  or  ravens,  and 
when  the  adventurers  were  uncertain  in  what  direction  the  land  lay,  they 
letlooseoneofthe  birds,  knowing  that  he  would  make  with  instinctive  sa- 
gacity for  the  nearest  coast,  and  by  his  flight  they  steered  their  course. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Normans  became  formidable 
as  pirates  to  western  Europe :  theyparticularly  Infested  the  coastofBrit- 
ain,  Ireland,  and  France.  Their  leaders  assimied  the  proud  title  of  sea- 
kings,  though  the  limits  of  each  royalty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  deck  of 
a  single  vessel,  and  all  superiority  was  at  an  end  when  the  expedition  was 
over.  A  sea-king  had  only  to  announce  his  intention  of  imdertaking  some 
buccaneering  enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
youth  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  his  associates.  Whithor  the 
adventurous  sea-king  would  steer,  provided  that  there  appeared  a 
reasonable  chance  of  plunder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him  and  his  associates.  They  effected  a  landing  when  least  expected ; 
no  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex,  the  fate  of  those  who  submitted  or 
resisted  was  alike,  but  the  special  objects  of  their  vengeance  were  the 
clergy  and  the  churches,  because  they  regarded  themselves  as  the 
avengers  of  the  insults  offered  lo  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with 
which  Christian  sovereigns  afflicted  their  worshippers  in  their  domin- 
ions. Sir  "Waller  Scott  has  drawn  the  character  of  an  ancient  sea-king 
with  so  much  poetic  force  and  historic  truth,  that  the  extract  will  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  further  description. 

"  Count  Witikind  came  cf  a  regal  strain. 
And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  an'l  the  main; 
Wo  (0  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blcod  and  rending  of  hair. 
Rape  of  maiden  ani!  sl»ngbler  of  priest, 
Gatherii^  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast  1 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack  : 
And  he  burned  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 
To  lijl't  his  band  to  their  barlis  again. 

The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown ; 

Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 

His  pirates  had  forayed  on  Scottish  hill; 

But  upon  merry  England's  coast. 

More  frequent  he  sailed,  for  he  wan  the  most. 

So  far  and  wide  his  ravage  they  knew. 

If  a  sail  but  gleamed  white 'gainst  ihe  welkin  blue 

Trnmpet  and  bibles  to  arms  did  call. 

Burghers  hastened  to  man  the  wall; 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fnry  to  scape. 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape; 

Bells  were  lolled  out,  and  aye  as  thejr  rung 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  gray  brothers  sung, 

'  Save  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 

From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ire.'" 
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Thierry  has  collected  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  sea-king  fiom 
the  Icelandic  sagas.  "  He  could  govern  a  vessel  as  the  good  rider 
manages  his  horse,  running  over  the  oars  while  they  were  in  motion. 
He  would  throw  three  javelins  to  the  mast-head  and  catch  them  alter- 
nately in  his  hand  without  once  missing.  Equal  under  such  a  chief, 
supporting  lightly  their  voluntary  suhmission,  and  the  weight  of  their 
coat-of-mail,  which  they  promised  themselves  would  soon  he  exchanged 
for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the  pirates  held  their  course  gayiy,  as  their 
old  songs  express  it,  along  the  track  of  the  swans.  Often  were  their 
fragile  barks  wrecked  and  dispersed  by  the  north  sea-storm,  often  did 
the  rallying  sign  remain  unanswered,  but  this  neither  increased  the 
cares  nor  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  at 
the  wind  and  waves  from  which  ttey  had  escaped  unhurt.  Their  song 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was  ; — 


Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  these  for- 
midable pirates  is  derived  from  the  sagas,  or  songs  of  tlie  Skalds  ;  these 
singular  compositions  are  unlike  any  other  form  of  literature,  they  are 
records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  measured  prose,  in  which  no  notice  is 
taken  of  historical  events,  and  no  rfegard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  Skalds,  or  bards,  were  more  honored  by  the  Scandinavians  than 
llieir  priests ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  regular  sacer- 
dotal caste,  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  prided  themselves  on  de- 
fying the  gods  themselves ;  thus  Gauthakor,  when  asked  his  religion, 
by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  was  anxious  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
countrymen,  replied :  "  My  brothers  in  arms  and  I  are  neither  Chris- 
tifins  nor  pagans.  We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  our  strength 
to  vanquish  our  enemies,  and  those  we  have  ever  found  sufficient."  So 
far  was  the  character  of  a  pirate  or  Vikingar  from  being  disgraceful, 
that  it  was  eagerly  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  only 
accorded  to  those  who  had  given  distinguished  proofs  both  of  their 
bravery  in  battle  and  their  skill  in  navigation.  An  ancient  jaw  enacted, 
that  a  man  in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single 
enemy,  defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Every  king,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band  of  champions, 
called  Kempe  ;  warriors  pledged  to  the  personal  service  of  their  chief, 
and  whose  only  hope  of  advancement  arose  from  the  performance  of 
some  exploit,  which  common  fame,  and  the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might 
spread  over  the  north. 

Each  sea-king  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  government  of  his  own 
champions,  and  fame  was  assigned  to  him  whose  regulations  were  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  Half,  and  Hiorolf,  tho 
sons  of  a  Norwegian  king,  both  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  adven- 
ture, or,  in  plain  terms,  to  piracy. 

Hiorolf  collected  a  great  number  for  ships,  which  he  manned  with 
volunteers  of  every  kind  both  of  serfs  and  freemen ;  he  was  defeated  in 
all  his  expeditions.  On  the  other  hand  his  brother  Half  had  only  one 
ship,  but  his  crew  were  all  picked  men.     They  were  at  first  bwt  twenty- 
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three  m  niimber,  all  descended  from  kings  ;  the  troop  was  subsequently 
increased  to  sixty. 

To  obtain  admission  into  the  company,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
champion  should  liil  up  a  largo  stone  which  lay  in  tlie  front  of  Half's 
residence,  and  which  could  not  be  moved  by  the  force  of  twelve  or- 
dinary men.  These  champions  were  forbidden  to  take  women  and 
children,  to  seek  a  refuge  during  a  tempest,  or  to  dress  their  wounds 
before  the  battle  was  ended.  Eighteen  years  HalPs  band  carried  ter- 
ror to  all  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  Finally,  when  the  sea-king 
was  returning  to  enjoy  the  wealth  ho  had  acquired,  his  vessel,  over- 
laden with  plunder,  appeared  on  the  point  of  sinking  within  sight  of  the ' 
Norwegian  shore.  The  brave  crew  immediately  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  should  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  for  iho  purpose  of 
saving  their  chief  and  the  cargo  ;  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  instantly 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  shore,  while  the  vessel  relieved  of  the 
weight  reached  the  karbor  in  safety. 

Somelinies  these  warriors,  like  the  Malays  in  Java,  were  seized  with 
a  kind  of  pbiensy,  either  arising  from  an  excited  imagination,  or  from  the 
use  of  stimulating  liquors.  In  this  state  they  were  called  "  berserker,^' 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sagas.  While  under  the  influence 
of  this  madness,  the  champions  committed  the  wildest  extravagances  ; 
they  danced  about,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  struck  indiscriminately  at 
friends  and  foes,  destroyed  their  own  property,  and  like  the  mad  Orlando 
waged  war  against  inanimate  nature,  tearing  up  rocks  and  trees. 
Sivald.^ing  of  Sweden,  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  berserker; 
when  the  fit  was  on  them  they  used  to  swallow  burning'  coals  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire.  They  and  their  father  were  slain  by  Halfdan, 
whom  Sivald  had  previously  dethroned,  the  nation  having  become  im- 
patient of  the  extrai'agances  of  the  frantic  princes.  Halfdan  had  a 
contest  with  another  berserker,  named  Hartben,  who  came  to  attack 
him  accompanied  by  twelve  champions.  Hartben  was  a  formidable 
pirate,  but  when  the  fit  was  on  him  it  was  as  much  as  his  twelve  com- 
panions could  do  to  prevent  him  devastating  everything  around  him, 
Halfdaii  challenged  the  pirate  and  his  entire  crew.  Such  an  insult  so 
inflamed  Hartben,  that  be  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  phrensy 
during  which  he  killed  six  of  his  companions  ;  ho  rushed  against  the 
king  with  the  remaining  six,  but  the  pirates  were  slain,  by  tne  irresist- 
ible blows  of  the  mace  of  Halfdan. 

The  sona  of  Arngrim  king  of  Helegoland  the  most  celebrated  pirates 
of  the       f,  d      nb  d  uff  ly  f    m   h    berserk  mad- 
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ihe  charms  of  Moalda,  a  Norwegian  princess,  sent  to  her  father  Re^- 
nalcl  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  fair  lady's  hand.  Regnald  rejected 
such  a  suitor  with  scorn,  but  aware  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal, 
he  made  instant  preparations  for  defence.  Belbre  marching  against 
the  pirates,  he  had  a  cavern  hollowed  out  in  the  mountains,  within 
which  he  concealed  the  princess  and  his  choicest  treasures,  leaving  her 
a  proper  supply  of  provisions.  Scarcely  were  his  arrangements  com- 
pleted than  the  fierce  Gunnar  appeared  off  the  coast ;  Regnald  met  this 
pirates  on  the  shore,  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  and  the  king  was  slain. 
After  his  victory  Gimnar  sought  out  the  place  where  Moalda  was  con. 
cealed,  and  carried  away  the  princess  with  her  treasures  to  Sweden. 
A  second  and  a  third  conquest  of  this  kind  often  followed  the  first,  for 
polygamy  was  sufficiently  common  among  these  adventurers.  The 
ladies  themselves  could  not  view  with  indifference  heroes  who  risked 
their  lives  to  obtain  their  hands,  aiid  whose  exploits,  immortalized  by 
the  Skalds,  were  sung  in  all  the  Islands  and  in  all  families. 

France  suffered  most  severely  from  their  hosliliiies  ;  their  light  barks 
ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  carrying 
fire  and  sword  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kmgdom.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  were  laid  waste  ;  Paris  itself  was  thrice  taken  and  pillaged ; 
and  the  French,  at  length  losing  all  courage,  refused  to  meet  the  north- 
ern warriors  in  the  field,  but  purchased  their  retreat  with  large  bribes. 
This  remedy  was  necessarily  as  inefficacious  as  it  was  disgraceful,  for 
it  stimulated  the  barbarians  to  fresh  incursions  m  the  assured  hope  of 
gain.  Nor  were  the  Normans  regardless  of  permanent  CMiquests  ; 
Ruric,  a,  leader  of  their  adventurous  bands,  founded  the  Russian  mon- 
archy toward  the  close  ol  the  ninth  century ,  Iceland  was  colonized, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still  eailier  period  ,  and 
the  northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland  were  successively  occu- 
pied as  convenient  stations  for  their  piratical  navies.  Finally,  they  ob- 
tained fixed  establishments  in  France ;  the  province  of  Neustria,  now 
called  Normandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  chief  of  a  large  horde 
of  these  northern  pirates,  by  Charles  the  Simple  (a.  d.  912)  ;  the  prov- 
ince gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange,  for  RoUo  becoming  a 
Christian,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Robert,  and  applied  himself 
with  equcal  diligence  and  success  lo  improve  the  condition  of  his  new 
subjects. 

Charles  also  ceded  lo  Rollo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to  that 
part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  Rll       n  hbdrsfhinwp         ceto  per- 
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soldier  advancing,  rudely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  by  a  sudden 
jerk  threw  the  monarch  on  the  ground.  The  Normans  who  witnessed 
the  transaction,  applauded  their  comrade's  insolence,  while  the  French 
nobles  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  indignation.  The  ceremony 
was  continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  the  several  Nonnan  lords 
took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  after  which  the  king  returned  to  Laon, 
He  had  chosen  this  city  for  his  capital,  because  Paris  was  included  in 
the  fief  of  one  of  the  great  vassals  of  tlie  crown. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Neuslria  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  piracy  and  plunder  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  devasta- 
ted western  Europe  ;  the  repetition  of  pillage  had  so  wasted  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  Bcitain,  that  the  plunder  to  be  acquired  no  longer  repaid  the 
hazards  of  an  expedition,  and  as  war  was  no  longer  profitable,  Rollo 
resolved  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  To  prevent  the  future  incur- 
sions of  his  countrymen,  he  fortified  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  restored 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his  subjects  in  constant  military  train- 
ing. Under  Rollo  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  slowly  forming, 
received  its  full  development ;  immediately  after  his  baptism,  he  divi. 
ded  the  lands  of  Neustria  among  his  principal  followers,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  count,  and  these  counts  subdivided  the  land 
among  their  soldiers.  The  Normans  dbplayed  the  same  ardor  in  cuL- 
tivating  their  new  estates  which  they  had  formerly  shown  in  devasta- 
ting them  ;  the  peasants  resumed  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  ;  the 
priests  restored  their  ruined  churches  ;  the  citizens  resumed  their 
trading  occupations  ;  strangers  were  invited  from  every  country  lo  cul- 
tivate the  waste  lands  :  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  person  and  property.  Robberies  were  so  efficiently 
checked,  that  Rolto,  as  a  bravado,  hung  up  a  golden  bracelet  in  a  forest 
near  the  Seine,  which  remained  untouched  for  three  years. 

While  the  Normans  devastated  the  coasts,  central  Europe  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Hungarians,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  Magyars, 
who  extended  their  ravages  into  Greece  and  Italy,  Germany  suffered 
most  from  their  hostilities,  and  was  the  longest  exposed  to  their  fury. 
These  incursions,  to  which  must  be  added  occasional  enterprises  of  the 
Sclavonians  and  Si-acens,  destroyed  the  political  institutions  that 
Charlemagne  had  formed,  and  threw  Christendom  back  into  the  barbar- 
ism from  which  it  had  just  begun  to  emerge.  England,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alfred,  for  a  brief  space  preserved  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  he  expelled  the  Normans  from  the  island  (a.  d.  887),  restored 
the  ancient  seminaries  of  learning,  and  founded  new  schools.  But  his 
glorious  reign  was  followed  by  fresh  calamities  ;  the  Danish-Nc.-mans 
reappeared  in  England,  and  spread  trouble  and  desolation  throughout 
the  country. 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  royal  authority  rapidly  de- 
clined in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  constantly  in- 
creased.  The  dukes  and  counts,  usurping  regal  rights,  raised,  on  the 
slightest,  or  without  any  provocation,  tlie  standard  of  revolt ;  the  kings, 
to  gain  some,  and  secure  the  allegiance  of  others,  abandoned  to  tbera 
successively  the  most  valuable  royal  domains  and  privileges,  until  the 
Carlovingian  monarchs,  so  far  from  being  able  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  were  unable  to  support  the  expenses  of  their  own 
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courts.  A  change  of  dynasty  was  thus  rendered  inevitable,  and  the 
throne  was  certain  to  fall  to  rfio  lot  of  the  most  powerful  or  most  daring 
of  the  nominal  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  been  long  foreseen, 
look  place  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sluggard,  the  last  of  the  Cariovin- 
gian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
(a.  d.  987).  Hugh  Capet  possessed  already  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom ;  he  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of  France  and  Neustria,  wlule  his 
brother  Henry  held  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  so 
powerful  a  noble  to  form  a  party,  by  whose  favor  he  was  invested  with 
the  title,  after  having  long  enjoyed  the  power  of  royalty  (a.  d.  987). 
Charies  of  Lorraine,  the  late  king's  uncle,  look  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  hereditary  rights  ;  bat  he  was  betrayed  to  his  rival  by  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  the  founder  of 
the  Capetian  dvnasty  in  France,  a  branch  of  which  still  retains  jrJsses- 
sion  of  that  crown.  But  for  many  years  afler  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  France  was  an  aristocratic  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy,  for 
the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal.  The  domains  of  the  count  of 
Paris  were  indeed  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  thus  the  Capetians  had 
greater  territorial  possessions,  and  consequently  greater  influence,  than 
the  Carlovingians.  But  the  peers  of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories 
were  called,  still  preserved  their  independence  :  and  flieir  tacit  assent 
to  Hugh!s  usurpation  was  anything  rather  than  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority. In  the  south  of  France,  Languedoc,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Hugh's  elevation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years  dated  their  public 
acta  by  the  nominal  reigns  of  the  children  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

Section  III. — The  Foundation  of  the  Germanic  Emp  re 
From  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  limited  and  Loui«  its  mon- 
arch, was  obliged  to  swear  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Mirone 
(a.  d,  851),  that  "  he  would  maintain  the  states  m  all  their  rights  and 
privileges."  His  youngest  son,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects  ;  and  Arnold,  the  natural  son  of  Prince  Carloman,  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne.  The  custom  of  electing  emperors  was  thus  es- 
tablished in  Germ^^y,  and  it  continued  almost  to  our  own  times.  Ar- 
nold was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  ;  the  states  chose  Conrad,  ^.uke 
of  Franconia,  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
king  of  France,  the  legitimate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On  the 
death  of  Conrad,  the  states  elected  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  as 
his  successor  (a.  d.  919),  the  first  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  kings  and 
emperors. 

Henry  I.,  by  his  civil  and  mibtary  institutions,  raised  Germany  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe  Profiting  by  the  intes- 
tme  commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  the  province  of  Lorraine 
which  he  divided  into  two  dutchics,  that  of  Upper  Lorraine,  or  the 
Moselle,  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant.  The  former  retained 
the  name  of  Lorraine  ;  it  was  long  governed  by  the  family  of  Gerard, 
duke  of  Alsace,  whose  descendants  obtained  the  Germanic  empire  ii. 
the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant  was  assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  ot 
Louvain,  whose  descendants  retained  it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  until,  on 
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the  failure  of  male  heirs,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  liands  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselves  masters 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfully  repelled  the 
invasions  of  the  Sclavoniana  and  Hungarians ;  by  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  with  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  barbari- 
ans, and  the  memory  of  his  victory  waa  annually  commemorated  by  a 
grateful  people  for  several  succeeding  centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Henry  secured  the  election  of  his  son  Otho  to 
the  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  frequent  revolts  of 
the  powerful  feudatories ;  their  faction  and  insubordination  effectually 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  leave  some  more  fortunate  sovereign  to  gather  the  laurels  of 
a  legislator.  One  incident  will  serve  lo  mark  the  character  of  the  age 
better  than  any  labored  dissertation.  During  one  of  the  national  as- 
semblies or  diets,  it  was  debated  "  whether  chUdren  could  inherit  the 
property  of  their  fathers  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grandfathers." 
Afl«r  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  point  became  more  obscure  than 
ever,  it  was  gravely  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  sides,  entered 
the  lists ;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and  thenceforward 
the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be  fixed. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  taken  the  imperial  title  ; 
but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposed  the  peninsula  to 
dreadful  calamities  ;  it  was  harassed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles, 
and  devastated  by  invasions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Ade- 
laide, the  widow  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Italy,  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
her  dominions  by  Berenger,  or  Berengarins  the  Younger,  supplicated 
the  aid  of  Otho,  and  her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope 
John  XH.  (a.  d.  951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of 
the  strongest  cities,  and  gave  his  band  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whom 
he  had  come  to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown 
of  r.aly  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho  ;  but  the  tyranny  and 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  the  German 
sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  united 
entreaties  of  the  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Otho  entered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  array  which  his  rival  could  not  resist ;  he  marched  directly 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.  d 
962).  The  pope  revived  in  his  favor  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been 
thiBty-eight  years  in  abeyaace,  proclaimed  him  Augustus,  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledged  him  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  But  the  pontiff's  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration ;  enraged 
by  the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  took 
advantage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  form  a  secret  league  for 
lite  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Itaiy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelligence  of  John's  treachery  with  great  indigna- 
tion; he  returned  to  Rome,  held  a  council,  in  which  the  pope  was 
accused  of  the  most  scandalous  immoralities,  and  on  his  refusal  lo 
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appear,  he  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  deposed,  and  a  new  pon- 
tiff, Leo  VIII.,  elected  in  his  stead.  Ail  Italy,  as  far  as  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  extended,  thus  fell  under  the  away  of  the 
Germans  ;  there  were  only  some  maritime  places  ia  Lower  Italy  which, 
with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained  subject  to  the  Greeks.  Olho 
transmitted  this  kingdom,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  to  his  successors 
on  the  German  throne  ;  but  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Maximilian  I.,  no 
prince  took  the  title  of.  emperor  until  he  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  pope.  Maximilian  designated  himself  "  Emperor  Elect"  (a.  d, 
1508),  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  successors  down  to  out 

Olho  I.  died  after  a  prosperous  reign  (a.  d.  975),'and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Otho  II.  His  reign  was  occupied  in  sanguinary  wars, 
which  harassed  Germany  and  Italy.  Otho  having  married  the  Greek 
princess  Theophani a,  claimed  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  as 
her  dowry.  After  a  tedious  struggle,  the  emperor  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  poisoned  javelin  in  a  battle  with  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  983).  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  indignation  at  the  joy  which 
Theophania  showed  for  the  victory  of  her  countrymen,  though  it  was 
obtained  over  her  own  husband. 

Otho  in.,  when  elected  successor  to  his  father,  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age;  ambitious  rivals  prepared  to  dispute  his  title,  but  the 
affection  of  the  Germans  for  his  family  enabled  him  to  triumpi  over  all 
opposition.  His  authority  was  more  fiercely  questioned  in  Italy,  where 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  became  such  a  favorite  with  the  Roman 
populace,  that  he  deposed  Pope  Gregory,  and  gave  the  pontifical  digni- 
ty to  John  XVI.  Otho  hastened  to  Italy,  captured  Rome,  and  put  both 
Crescentius  and  John  to  death.  These  severities  did  not  quell  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Italians  ;  fresh  insurrections  soon  compelled  the  empe- 
ror to  return  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  was  poisoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crescentius,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage  (a.  d. 
1002).     He  died  without  issue. 

After  some  competition,  the  electors  chose  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
descended  from  the  Othos  in  the  female  line,  emperor  of  the  West. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  repeated  insurrections,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy ;  he  succeeded  in  quelling  them,  but  was  so  wearied  by  these 
repeated  troubles,  that  he  seriously  designed  to  abdicate  and  retire  into 
a  monastery.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  his  piety  and  liberality  to 
extort  from  him  several  rich  donations,  which  proved,  in  an  after  age, 
the  cause  of  much  evil.  His  death  (a.  d.  1024)  put  an  end  to  the  Sax- 
on dynasty. 

Conrad  II.,  duke  of  Franconia,  being  chosen  by  the  electors,  united 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Aries,  to  the  empire. 
But  this  was  an  acquisition  of  little  real  value ;  the  great  vassals  of  the 
kingdom,  the  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  authority  they  had 
usurped  in  their  respective  districts,'Ieaving  the  emperors  a  merely 
nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  high  authority  pos- 
sessed by  the  Burgundian  lords,  induced  the  German  nobles  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  same  prerogatives.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  in- 
creasing even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  nobles,  for  they  extorted 
fresli  privileges  and  grants  from  every  successive  sovereign ;  Conrad, 
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who  was  naturally  of  a  generous  disposition  •  impoverished  tlie  state  by 
imitating  the  unwise  liberality  of  his  predecessors.  Italy,  during  this 
reign  and  that  of  Conrad's  son  and  successor,  Henry  III.,  continued  to 
be  distracted  by  rival  factions  ;  but  Henry  was  an  energetic  supporter 
of  the  imperial  authority ;  he  deposed  three  rival  popes,  who  claimed 
succession  to  St.  Peter  at  the  same  time,  and  gave  the  pontifical  chair 
to  a  German  prelate,  Clement  11,  He  even  exacted  an  oath  from  the 
Romans,  that  tKey  would  never  elect  a  pope  without  having  previously 
received  the  imperial  sanction.  The  imperial  pov.  er,  wielded  by  an 
energetic  monarch  like  Henry,  was  still  formidable,  but  its  resources 
were  exhausted  ;  and  whoa  a  feebler  sovereign  attempted  to  exercise 
the  jway  over  ihB  church  whicli  his  father  had  held,  he  found  the  papacy 
stronger  than  the  empire. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  papal  and  imperial  power  began  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  long  minority,  for  he  succeeded  his 
father  when  only  five  years  old,  necessarily  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  at  this 
crisis,  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  popes.  The  Saxon 
line,  restored  in  England  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  lost  its  nation- 
ality ;  Edward  conferred  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  his  king- 
dom on  foreigners,  or  persons  remarkable  for  iheir  foreign  attachments ; 
and  thus  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  island,  were 
more  like  missionaries,  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant  see,  than 
clergymen,  attentive  only  to  their  flocks.  In  Spain,  the  new  provinces 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  when  the  unity  of  their  empire  was  destroyed 
by  the  subversion  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs,  became  closely  attached 
to  the  Roman  see.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  the  other  northern  states,  gave  additional  vigor  to  the  papal 
power ;  for  the  Northerns,  wiiii  all  the  zeal  of  new  converts,  became 
eager  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  some  enterprise  in  support  of  the  pon- 
tifi",  whom  they  regarded  as  the  great  director  of  their  faith. 

But  the  ffipsC  potent  allies  obtained  by  the  church  were  the  Normans 
of  England  and  Italy.  William,  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  dnke  of 
Normandy,  had  been  nominated  heir  of  the  English  throne  by  Edward 
he  Confessor,  who  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  appointment.  Har- 
old, the  son  of  Godwin,  eari  of  Kent,  was  the  favorite  of  the  English 
people,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  woidd  be  elected  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  the  confessor.  Unfortunately  Harold's  brother 
was  detained  as  a  hostage  m  Normandy,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  King  Edward,  he  crossed  the  sea  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  Saxon  chief  crossed  the  channel  was  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  age,  the  court  of  Ponthieu  seized  upon  the  shipwrecked  strangers, 
sand  threw  them  into  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  large  ransom. 
Harold  and  his  companions  appealed  to  Duke  William,  who  procured 
their  liberation,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.  A  grand  council  of  the 
Norman  prelates  and  nobles  was  then  convoked,  in  whose  presence 

•  Many  remartalile  aneedolea  are  relateil  of  Conraa's  generosity  ;  one  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  A  gentleman  having  lost  hJs  leg  in  the  imperial  service,  Conrad 
ordered  tha;  his  boot  should  be  filled  with  gold  coins,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hi* 
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■William  required  Harold  to  swear  that  he  would  support  with  aU  his 
might  William's  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  so  soon  as  a  va- 
cancy should  be  created  by  the  death  of  Edward.  Harold's  life  was  in 
Ihe  duke's  power,  and  he  consented  to  take  the  oath,  secretly  resolving 
10  violate  its  obligations.  But  an  artifice  was  employed,  which,  mthat 
superstitious  age,  was  supposed  !o  give  the  oath  such  sanctity  as  U>  ren- 
der its  violation  an  inexpiable  crime.  By  the  duke's  orders  a  chest 
was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  place  of  meeting,  filled  with  the  bones 
and  relics  of  the  saints  most  honored  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  missal  was  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and 
at  William's  summons  Harold  came  forward  and  took  the  required  oath, 
the  whole  assembly  joining  in  the  imprecation,  "  So  help  you  God,  ai 
his  holy  doom."  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  cloth  of  gold 
was  removed,  and  Harold  shuddered  with  superstitious  horror  when  he 
found  that  his  oath  had  been  taken  on  the  relics  of  samta  tnd  martyre. 

On  Edward's  death,  Harold,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  elected  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  people ;  but  the  papal 
clergy  refused  to  recognise  his  title,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  excommuni- 
cating Harold  and  his  adherents,  which  he  sent  to  Duke  WiUiam, 
accompanied  by  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring,  said  to  have  con- 
tained one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs,  set  under  a  valuable  diamond.  Thus 
supported  by  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  period,  William  found 
no  difficulty  in  levying  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  passed  over 
into  England.  The  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and  his  bravest  soldiers  fell.  William  found 
little  difficulty  in  completing  the  conquest  of  England,  ml"  which  he 
introduced  the  inheritance  of  fiefs,  and  the  sevenues  of  the  feudal  law. 
He  deprived  the  native  English  nobles  of  their  estates,  which  he  shared 
among  his  own  needy  and  rapacious  followers,  and  he  treated  his  new 
subjects  with  more  than  the  cruelly  that  barbarous  conquerors  usually 
display  toward  the  vanquished.  . ,    ,     ,       ,    . 

About  the  same  time,  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  southern  Europe.  The  prov- 
inces that  compose  it  were  shared  among  tiie  Lombard  feudatories 
of  tiie  empire,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Saracens,  who  harassed  each  other 
with  mutual  wars.  About  a  hundred  Normans  landing  on  the  coast 
(a  d.  1016),  offered  their  services  to  the  Lombard  pnnces,  and  dis- 
played so  much  valor,  that  they  obtamed  from  the  duke  of  Naples  a 
grant  of  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Aversa.  Encouraged  by 
flieir  success,  Tancred,  with  another  body  of  Norman  adventure^,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  ApuUa,  which  was  completed  by  his  son,  Robert 
Guiscard.  This  warrior  subdued  Calabria  also,  and  look  the  tiUe  ot 
duke  of  both  provinces.  To  secure  his  possessions,  he  entered  mto 
Chance  wiih  the  pope,  securing  to  the  pontiff  homage,  and  an  annual 
tribute,  on  condition  of  receiving  investiture.  Nicholas  II.,  who  then 
Silei  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  th& 
papacy  gained  important  advantages,  at  the  pnce  of  an  empty  tme  ;  he 
iUmnlated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also,  an  entei- 
prise  in  which  that  adventurer  comple**ly  succeeded.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for  power  witii  the  em 
pire,  the  former  fead  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  powerlol 
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aJliea  and  vassals,  while  the  latter  had  given  away  the  greater  part  of 
Its  strength  by  the  alienation  of  its  domains,  to  gratify  the  church,  or  to 
win  the  favor  of  feudatories  whose  influence  was  already  formidable. 

Section  IV. — St<Ue  of  the  East  from  the  Estahliskmetit  to  the  OverOiroie  of 
ike  Khdiphate. 

The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  :a  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  is  litde  better  than  a  tissue  of  usurpation,  fanaticism,  and 
perfidy.  "  Exlemally  surrounded  by  foes,  superior  in  numbers,  in  dis- 
cipline, and  in  valor,  it  seemed  as  if  i,s  s^ety  was  guarantied  by  cow- 
ardice, and  its  security  confirmed  by  defeat.  Internally  were  at  work 
all  the  causes  that  usually  effect  the  destruction  of  stales  :  dishonor  and 
profligacy  triumphant  in  the  palace  ;  ferocious  bigotry,  based  at  once  on 
enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy,  ruling  the  church  ;  civil  dissensions,  equally 
senseless  and  bloody,  distracting  the  slate ;  complete  demoralization 
pervading  every  rank,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage ;  so  that  its  exist- 
ence seemed  owing  to  the  antagonising  effect  of  the  causes  that  singly 
produce  the  ruin  of  empires."  In  the  tenth  century  these  causes  seemed 
to  have  reached  their  consummation ;  emperor  after  emperor  perished 
by  poison,  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  parricide  and  fratricide  were 
crimes  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  ceased  to  excite  feelings 
of  horror  or  disgust.  Theological  disputes,  about  questions  that  pass 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patri- 
arch of  Constanunopie  and  die  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  disputes  respecting 
the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  formal  schism.  These  barbarians 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries ;  the 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of  the  new  ecclesi- 
astical establishments ;  the  Greeks  prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  forth- 
with banished  their  Latin  adversaries,  while  the  court  of  Rome  took  re- 
venge by  describing  the  Greeks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen. 
A  brid'  display  of  vigor  by  Nicephonis,  Phocus,  and  John  Zimisces, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  permanent 
establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  But  Zimisces  was  poi- 
soned at  the  vety  moment  when  his  piety,  courage,  and  moderation,  had 
averted  impending  ruin,  and  promised  to  restore  some  portion  of  the 
empire's  former  strength  and  former  glory.  His  feeble  successors 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  unsteady  hands,  at  a  time  when  the  empire 
was  attacked  by  the  fiercest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the  designation  of 
Scythia.  Their  uncivilized  tribes  possessed  the  countries  north  of  the 
Caucasus  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  river  Oxus  to  the  wall  of 
China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide  plains  had  frequently  devastated 
the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more  than  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sover- 
eigns on  the  throne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  century  that 
they  were  themselves  invaded  in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  burst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  passed  the  Oxus,  subdued  Kharasm  and  Transox- 
■ana,  and  imposed  the  letigiou  and  law  of  Mohammed  on  a  race  of 
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J  more  fiery  and  zealous  than  themselves.     Soon  a.ter  liie  es 

tabUshment  of  the  khaliphate  at  Bagdad,  the  Saracenic  empire  began  to 
be  dismembered,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  the  khaliphs,  alarmed 
by  the  revolt  of  their  armies,  and  surrounded  only  by  subjects  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  persons  and 
their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries.  Al  Moutassem  was  the  first  who 
levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect  his  states  (a.  b.  833) ;  and  even  during 
his  reign,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
soldiers  unconnected  with  the  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend.  The 
evil  went  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish  commanders, 
iisurped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  khaliphs  the 
outward  show  and  gewgaws  of  sovereignty,  with  empty  titles,  whose 
pomp  was  increased  as  the  authority  they  pretended  to  represent  was 
diminished.  The  revolution  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Al  Khadi 
(a.  d.  936) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  created 
a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir-al-Omra,*  to  whom  far  greater  powers 
were  given  than  had  been  intrusted  to  the  ancient  viziers.  This,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent. The  family  of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Buy^h, 
usurped  this  high  office  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad ;  the  khaliph 
was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  the 
chief  ImSn,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  khalipkate,  when  a  new  horde  from  the  in- 
terior of  Turkestan  appeared  to  change  the  entire  face  of  Asia.  This 
horde,  deriving  ils  name  from  Seljiik,  one  of  its  most  renowned  chiefs, 
was  invited  to  cross  the  Oxus  by  the  Ghaznevidj  suhans,J:  who  had 
abeady  established  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Persia,  and  sub- 
dued the  north  of  Hindostan.  Tne  Seljukiana  finding  the  pasturages 
of  Khorassan  far  superior  to  those  of  their  native  country,  invited  new 
colonies  to  the  fertile  land  ;  they  soon  became  so  powerful  that  Togrul 
Beg  proclaimed  himself  a  sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provin- 
ces belonging  to  the  khaliphate.  Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  khaliph's  person  (a.  d.  1055)  and  succeeded  to  the 
power  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  Bowides.  Togrul 
transmitted  his  authority  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp 
Arslan.^  This  prince  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greek  empire,  ob- 
tmned  a  signal  victory  over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the  emperor, 

•  "  Lord  of  the  lords,"  or  "  Commander  of  the  commanders." 

t  The  Ghaznevid  dynasty  was  founded  by  Sebeklagen,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  slave  (a.  d.  977).  But  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Mah 
miSd,  whose  conquests  in  northern  India  rival  those  of  a  hero  of  romance.  His 
desire  of  conquest  was  rendered  more  terrible  to  those  he  attacked  by  his  cruel 
b'gotry,  for  in  every  country  that  he  subdued,  tht  horrors  of  war  were  increased 
by  those  of  religious  persecution.  At  his  death,  the  empire  of  Ghizni  included 
a  gteat  part  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  northern  India,  to  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal  and  the  Deccan.  But  the  rise  of  this  great  dynasty  wos  not  more  rapid  than 
its  downfall,  which  we  may  date  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  owes 
all  its  lustre  in  the  page  of  history  (a.  e.  1028).  Little  more  than  a  century  after 
Mohammed's  death,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznevids  was  deposed  by  Mohammed  Gonri, 
'jhe  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  equally  transitory  as  that  which  it  displaced. 

t  The  title  of  sultan,  which  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  languages  signifies  ■ 
•:vereign,  was  iirst  assumed  by  the  Ghaznevid  princes. 

5  His  name  signifies  the  Conquering  Lion, 
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i  Diogenes,  prisoner  {a.  d.  1070).  The  distractions  produced 
'by  this  event  in  the  Byzantine  dominions,  enabled  the  Turks  not  only 
to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Syria,  but  also  to  seize  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Under  Maiek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  Sel- 
jukian  monarchy  touched,  the  summit  of  its  greataess.  This  wise 
prince  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  wall  of 
China,  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  vizier,  Nezam-a]-Mulk, 
the  sultan  ruied  this  mighty  empire  with  great  justice  and  moderation, 
Asia  enjoyed  teanquillity,  to  which  it  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and 
learning  and  civilization  began  to  revive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source  of  unparaEeled  misfortunes 
to  the  east.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  mountain-castlo  of  Alamdt, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins,  by  Hassan  Sabah. 
This  fonuidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Ismaelian  doc- 
trines, in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was  mingled  with  the  darker  aiM 
more  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic  paganism.  His  followers,  per- 
suaded that  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  chief  would  ensure 
their  eternal  felicity,  never  hesitated  to  encounter  any  danger  in  order 
to  remove  his  enemies.  Emissaries  from  the  formidable  SKeikh  al  Je- 
bal*  went  in  disguise  to  palaces  and  pn        h  w     h  ng  the  favor- 

able opportunity  of  striking  the  bl  w  h  wh  h  d  p  ovoked  the 
hostility  of  their  grand  master.     S    d      dful  w       1  ge  that  ori- 

ental historians,  during  a  long  pe     d    f   h  1  linalie  their 

account  of  each  year  with  a  list     f   h    m  n    f  n  h    had  fallen 

victims  during  its  course  to  the  d  gg  f  1  as  m  After  tlie 
death  of  MaIek  Shah  (a.  d.  109  )  di  p  b  n  his  sons, 

which  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars,  Mid  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire. Three  powerful  sultanies  were  formed  from  its  fragments,  namely, 
Iran,  Kermaa,  and  Riim,  w  Iconium.  That  of  Iran  was  the  most  pow- 
erful, for  it  possessed  the  rich  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  but  its  great- 
ness soon  declined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinces, 
threw  oft  iheir  allegiance,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  Atta-begs,t  ex- 
ercised sovereign  authority.  The  Seljukians  of  Riim,  known  to  the 
crusaders  as  the  Sultans  of  Nice,  or  Iconium,:j:  were  first  raised  into 
notice  by  Soleiman.  Their  history  is  important  only  from  its  connex- 
ion with  that  of  the  crusades.  These  divisions  were  the  cause  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  early  wars  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
and  of  the  qualified  independence  of  the  late  khaliphs,  who  shook  off 
the  Seljiikian  yoke,  and  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Irak  Arabi,  or  the  province  of  Bagdad. 

•  "Lord,  of  the  Mountain.!"  from  the  equivocal  sense   of  the  Arabic  wort 
Sheikh,  the  name  is  commonlj  translated  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
t  Mla-beg  is  a  Turkish  word,  and  signifies  "  father  or  guardian  of  the  prince." 
t  Cogni,  or  Iconium,  is  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  which  these  sultans  made  their  cap- 
ital, aCter  Nice  had  been  taken  \>j  the  crusaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Sbctioh  I. — Tht  Origin  of  lite  Papacy. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organization  of 
Christianity  at  its  first  institution,  than  its  adaptation  to  all  limes  and  al 
oircumstances.  Without  entering  into  any  controverted  question,  we 
may  generally  state,  that  in  the  infant  church  provision  was  made  foi 
aelf-govemment  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  superintendence  on  the 
other ;  and  that,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  beyond  ihe  bounds  of 
Judasa,  the  two  great  principles  of  the  independence  of  national  church- 
es, and  the  auAority  of  a  council  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  failh,  were 
fully  recognised.  Infidels  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  form  of  church 
government  to  Constanline,  though  the  slightest  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  preceding  age  suffices  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
was,  long  before  that  emperor's  accession,  perfected  in  all  its  parts. 
The  management  belonged  to  the  local  priesthood,  the  government  to 
the  bishops,  the  superintendence  of  all  to  the  council.  This  is  the 
general  outline  of  the  apostolic  model,  and  we  may  see  in  it  one  mark, 
at  least,  of  a  more  than  human  origin,  its  capability  of  unlimited  expan- 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse,  and  the  Christian  clergy 
were  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however,  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point,  acquisition  of  power,  'fhe  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople endeavored  to  make  the  clergy  their  instruments  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  looked  upon  their  spiritual 
guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppressions  of  their  tem- 
poral rulers.  Under  these  circumstances,  episcopacy  formed  a  new 
power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continually  extending,  because  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  was  the  only  bond  which  would  hold 
together  nations  differing  in  language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this 
political  use  of  Christianity  naturally  suggested  a  gross  and  dangerous 
perversion  of  its  first  principles ;  when  uuity  of  faith  appeared  to  be 
of  such  great  value,  it  was  natural  that  toleration  should  be  refused  to 
any  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  consequeatly,  persecuting  edicts 
were  issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a 
still  more  dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power ; 
when  ecclesi^tical  censures  produced  civil  consequences,  the  prieal 
was  identified  with  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  separate  their  functions.     In  the  decline  of  the  empire  also,  the 
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tempoial  power  was  deservedly  hated  and  despised ;  a  profligate  court, 
a  venal  magistracy,  and  a.cowardly  soldiery,  constituted  llie  ordinary 
materials  of  the  imperial  government ;  and,  compared  with  these,  the 
sacerdotal  body,  in  the  worst  stage  of  its  degradation,  had  powerful 
claims  to  respect,  if  not  lo  esteem. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  corruption  of  the  episcopal 
power  was  produced  by  the  general  corruption  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
sequently, instead  of  furnishing  an  argument  against  episcopacy  as  an 
institution,  it  may  rather  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  its  excellence.  The 
church  had  fallen,  indeed,  from  its  original  purity,  but  the  state  was  a 
mass  of  unmixed  evils  ;  ecclesiastical  power  was  frequently  abused,  but 
tie  temporal  authorities  scarcely  went  right  by  accident ;  wb  itever  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  rectitude  remained  in  the  world,  owed  their  conser- 
vation to  tho  Christian  clergy ;  and  to  the  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
tratEc  there  might  easily  be  opposed  a  longer  and  more  honorable  list 
of  instances,  in  which  bishops  supported  the  dignity  of  their  order,  by 
protecting  the  interests  of  morality  against  the  craft  of  courders  and  the 
rices  of  sovereigns. 

Wiule  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  injured  by  the  clergy  having 
tempord  power  forced  upon  them — in  the  first  instance  at  least — with- 
out their  solicitation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  corrupted  by  a 
practice  arising  from  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  saints  and 
martyrs  who  had  faced  d^iger,  torture,  and  death,  to  promulgate  Chris- 
tianity, were  remembered  with  just  gratitude,  when  that  religion  became 
triumphant.  Their  bones  were  removed  from  unhonored  graves  to 
tombs  more  worthy  of  their  virtues,  and  a  generation  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages that  their  toils  and  their  blood  had  purchased,  testified  its 
thankfulness  by  rich  offerings  at  their  shrines.  Thus  the  avaricious 
and  the  designing  were  tempted  to  multiply  the  number  of  relics,  and  to 
exaggerate  their  importance,  until  the  feeling  of  thankful  reverence  was 
gradually  changed  into  one  of  religious  adoration.  These  steps  in  the 
progress  of  error  were  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable  ;  cralYy  men 
propagated  stories  of  miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  pray- 
ers were  soon  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  such 
supernatural  powers,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  relics 
naturally  led  lo  the  introduction  of  images  and  pictures,  and  to  the  revi- 
val of  many  pagan  ceremonies,  which  had,  perhaps,  never  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion. 

But  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  must  not  bear  the  entire  blame  of 
the  introduction  of  image-worship  into  the  Christian  church.  The  de- 
sire of  possessing  representations  of  those  whom  we  venerate  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind  ;  and  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  symbols  of  a  creed 
were  found  useful  aids  in  teaching  the  multitude  the  historical  facts  of 
Christianity,  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  laity  had  a  far  greater  share  in  leading  to  a  corrupt  use 
of  images,  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy:  the  perversion  was  in  many,  per- 
haps in  most  instances,  forced  upon  the  priesthood  by  the  flock,  and  it 
was  still  further  supported  by  the  monastic  bodies,  which  have  in  every 
age  been  the  most  prominent  among  the  originators  and  supporters  of 
every  superstition. 

The  moLastics  were  the  first  who  introduced  what  is  called  tho 
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i*oluntary  principle,  into  the  Christian  church  ;  tney  were  also  the 
first  to  allow  self-ordained  instructers  to  iitterfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  proper  pastors.  Fanaticism  and  sMperstitioa  were  the  necessary 
results  of  these  diaturbiiig  forces,  and  by  none  was  the  progress  of  evil 
more  seriously  lamented  than  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  regular 
bishops. 

The  charge  of  idolatry  was  justly  urged  against  the  Christian  church 
in  die  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  both  by  the  Jews  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans. The  latter  were  far  the  more  formidable,  for  to  the  argu- 
ments of  truth  they  added  the  weight  of  victory.  There  was  scarcely 
an  eastern  city  which  was  not  fortified  by  the  possession  of  some  mirac- 
ulous image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  its  safety  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  protection  they  had  fallen,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of  the  reproaches  they  encountered,  and  coQ- 
yinced  practically  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion, 
many  of  tile  eastern  bishops  began  to  oppose  die  worship  of  images, 
but  their  exertions  were  rendered .  unavailing,  by  the  influencs  and 
obstinacy  of  the  monks,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the  throne  of 
Constantinople. 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued  ;  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  opposers  of  images 
were  called,  made  a  vigorous  eiFort  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
worship,  and  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  754)  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  a  unanimous  de- 
cree, that  "  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  euchariat,  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption 
of  Christianity,  and  a  revival  of  paganism  ;  that  all  such  monuments 
of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased  ;  and  that  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  give  up  the  objects  of  their  private  supersUtion,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the 
emperor." 

The  enemies  of  the  Iconoclasts  have  spared  no  terras  of  reproach  in 
denouncing  the  proceedmgs  of  this  synod,  but  an  impartial  view  of  the 
authentic  relics  of  its  proceedings,  which  have  been  preserved,  proves 
tiiat  its  members  displayed  more  of  reason  and  piety  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  their  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the 
)  safoty  of  their  order  was  comproniised  by  the  sumptions  of  volimteex 
inatruclers  ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  institutions, 
and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged.  , 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  the  cause  of  reason  and  religion 
against  idolatry  in  the  eastern  church,  but  the  worshippers  of  images 
finally  triumphed.  Still,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  there  were  prelates 
in  the  East  who  resisted  the  corruption,  and  the  Armenians  especially 
refused  to  admit  images  into  their  churches  even  in  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  westeid  Europe,  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  II.  appealed  to  arms  against  his 
sovereign  and  the  Iconoclasts  The  ambitious  pontiff  found  sufficient 
support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  he  had 
the  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  there  was  aome  connexion  between 
the  new  superstition  and  their  hereditary  glory  ;  and  that,  while  they 
iuppor'ed  the  worship  ol  imagea,  they  were  imposing  a  necessary  re- 
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etraint  on  Byzantine  tyranny.  The  Lombards  embraced  the  religious 
pretext  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Italy ;  hut  the  pope,  finding  that  the 
conquerors  were  anxious  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  him  more  grievous  than 
that  which  had  just  been  shaken  off,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  popes 
maintained  the  independence  of  the  Roman  territories,  and  were  thus 
raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal  princes.  Grateful  for  the  aid  they  re- 
ceived, the  pontiffs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  decided  that  it  was' 
lawful  for  the  Franks  to  depose  an  imbecile  sovereign,  and  substitute 
in  his  place  one  who  had  proved  an  able  protector  of  the  state,  and  a 
generous  benefactor  to  the  church  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  sentence, 
Pepin  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Paris. 

The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction'.  Three  transactions  combined  to  give  it  form  :  the 
revolt  against  Leo,  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the 
coronation  of  Pepin,  In  the  first  of  these,  the  popes  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  circumstances  to  lengths  which  they  had  not  anticipated  ;  nei- 
ther the  second  nor  third  Gregory  wished  to  destroy  completely  the 
power  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  they  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  successors  of  Constantino  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lombards  sub- 
verted the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real 
or  affected,  they  had  established  to  some  extent  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent, that  the  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance 
in  his  subjects,  though  they  themselves  never  asserted  such  a  principle, 
and  indeed  seem  never  to  have  contemplated  it. 

The  independence  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  die  establishment 
of  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  dread 
which  the  Latins,  but  especiaEy  the  Romans,  had  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  impossible  to  reverl  to  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  ;  indepen- 
dent of  the  unpopularity  produced  by  their  Iconoclast  propensities,  they 
wanted  the  power  of  retaining  the  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment had  been  offered  them  ;  there  was  no  choice  between  the  asser- 
tion of  independence  and  submission  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no 
materials  for  constructing  a  national  government  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  necessity  which  was  confessed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
Iheir  subjects. 

In  sanctioning  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary  pronounced  his 
opinion  more  as  a  statesman  than  a  prelate.  There  was  an  obvious  ex- 
pediency for  dethroning  the  weak  Chilperic,  and  giving  the  title  of  king 
10  him  who  really  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty.  There  was  noth- 
ing authoritative  in  the  sentence— it  did  not  command  the  Franks  to 
dethrone  one  king  and  elect  another — it  merely  declared  that  considera- 
tions of  public  safety  justified  a  people  in  changing  its  rulers  :  it  did 
nothing  new,  but  it  ratified  what  had  been  done  already.  But  the  new 
dynasty  eagerly  sought  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  their  de- 
fective title  ;  it  was  Pepin  and  his  friends,  rather  than  the  poTitiff,  who 
perverted  the  opinion  of  a  tasnist  into  the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  the 
oracle  of  a  prophet. 

Thus  popery,  like  most  human  institutions,  was  founded  on  opinions 
in  which  truth  and  falsehood  were  strangely  mixed ;  and  it  is  fortunately 
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easy  to  separate  the  parts.  In  rejecting  the  Byzantine  yoke,  ihe  popes 
aBsert«d  a  right  to  resist,  but  not  to  depose,  sovereigns  ;  in  becoming 
temporal  princes,  they  declared  that  there  could  be  a  union  between 
civil  and  ecclesiasticjtl  juriadic lions,  bitt  not  that  they  were,  necessarily 
connected,  and  still  less  that  iheywere  inherited  of  right  by  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  :  finally,  in  the  most  equivocal  case,  the  sanction  of 
Pepin's  election,  the  pope  put  forward  the  expediency  of  having  an  in- 
telligent umpire  to  decide  in  cases  of  a  dispute,  not  that  he  was  neces- 
sarily that  umpire  ;  and  still  less  that  he  had  authority  to  act  as  su- 
preme judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however, 
that  the  truths  are  easily  capable  of  being  perverted  into  the  falsehoods, 
and  that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  Ere  a  genera- 
tion had  passed  away,  the  truths  sank  into  oblivion,  and  the  falsehoods 
were  everywhere  proclaimed  as  the  true  foundations  of  the  papal 
system. 

Seciios  II. — 2S<  early  Deoelopment  of  Ihe  Political  System  of  ihe  Papacy. 

The  Iconoclast  controversy,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes 
and  the  Carlovingian  family,  form  the  important  links  between  ancient 
and  modem  history,  as  well  as  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Pepin  recognised  the  pope's  arbitration  as  an  authoritative  act,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  founded  on  expediency,  and 
furthermore  might  have  been  justified  on  constitutional  grounds,  for  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  weis  originally  elective,  and  the  principle  of 
hereditary  right  was  an  innoration  gradually  introduced  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Clovis.  But  Pepin  naturally  felt  that  he  would  weaken  the  title 
of  his  sons  to  the  succession,  if  he  rested  his  claims  on  popular  election ; 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  invest  his  dynasty  with  the  mysterious 
sanction  of  religion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  pontiffs  foresaw 
the  importance  of  the  measures  they  adopted,  hut  prudence  and  prophe- 
cy united  could  scarcely  have  suggested  better  means  for  extending  the 
papal  power.  They  revived  the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  anointing  kings  ; 
and  Pepin,  as  well  as  his  successors,  regarded  this  ceremony  as  an  as- 
sertion of  a  divine  right  to  the  crown  ;  while  the  popes  represented  it, 
not  as  a  simple  recognition,  but  almost  an  appointment  of  the  sovereign. 
Both  the  kings  and  Ae  pontiffs  shared  in  a  profitable  fraud,  which  gave 
security  to  the  one,  and  power  to  the  other ;  the  Frank  nobles  murmured, 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  ihe  principles  which 
destroyed  for  the  future  their  ancient  rights  of  election,  though  these 
principles  were  very  intelligibly  expressed  by  a  new  effort  of  Pope  Ste- 
phen to  gratify  the  new  dynasty.  Pressed  by  his  enemies  in  Italy, 
Stephen  III.  sought  Pepin's  court  to  obtain  aid,  and  gratified  the  mon- 
arch by  solemnly  crowning  both  his  sons.  In  Pepin's  case,  the  coro- 
nation had  followed  the  election  ;  and  thus  the  popular  rights  were  abol- 
ished almost  at  the  moment  that  they  were  most  strongly  asserted. 
Royalty  and  popery  gained,  but  not  in  equal  proportions  :  for  though 
the  principles  of  divine  right  and  inheritance  by  descent  were  estab- 
lished for  kings,  the  higher  power  of  pronouncing  on  these  rights  was 
reserved  for  the  pontiffs. 

The  Carlo vingians,  grateful  for  the  security  thus  given  to  their  titlei 
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enlarged  the  papal  dominions  by  territories  wrested  from  the  Lombard 
kingdom— the  Greek  exarchate.  To  secure  these  acquisitions,  the 
pontiffs  had  recourse  to  a  more  daring  fraud  than  any  they  had  yet  per- 
petrated :  a  forged  deed  was  produced,  purporting  to  be  a  donation  from 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine,  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  sovereignty  over  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinees.  Thus 
the  gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  W  appear  the  restitution  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  while  yet 
in  its  infancy,  was  invested  with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  useless  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  this  audacious  forgery,  which  is 
now  condemned  by  even  the  most  bigoted  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  universally  received  as  valid,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  the  legal  instrument  by  which  the  papal  power  was 
established. 

Adrian  1.  was  the  pontiff  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  th?  ;,a- 
pacy  into  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundation  of  his  power.  The  Greek 
emperess,  Irene,  who  administered  the  government  during  the  reign  of 
her  son,  Constantine  the  Porphyrogennete,  re-established  the  worship 
of  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclasts.  Adrian,  however,  was  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  return  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  were  he  even 
so  inclined,  he  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  the  Romans ; 
the  popes  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  sovereignly,  and  the  people  of 
freedom ;  neither,  therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the 
Greeks.  A  closer  union  was  made  with  the  Franks,  though  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  stigmatized  the  worship  of  images,  and  declared 
they  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But  the  pope 
foresaw  that  the  use  of  images  would  soon  lead  to  their  adoration,  and 
he  courted  Charlemagne  as  a  friend  and  protector. 

Leo  III.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  standard 
of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  receive  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  it  has  been  rather  hastily 
infewed  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  relations  between  the  pontiffs  and  the  Frank  jnon- 
archs  were  purposely  left  indefinite  ;  any  attempt  to  state  them  would 
have  shown  that  ihe  claims  of  both  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mu- 
tual interests  required  that  they  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  ex- 
planations that  might  provoke  a  contest. 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benefits  of  his  moderation ;  driven  from 
Rome  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  pope,  he  sought  refuge  among  the 
Franks  ;  and  Charlemagne  not  only  sent  him  back  with  a  powerful  es- 
cort to  his  capital,  but  went  thither  in  person  to  do  him  justice.  Leo 
was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
and,  m  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he  solemnly  crowned  Charies,  Em- 
peror of  the  West.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who 
had  so  recently  stood  before  his  sovereign  as  a  criminal  making  his  de- 
fence, now  appeared  as  his  superior,  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
earthly  title  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the  establishment  of 
an  empiTe ;  the  successors  of  the  CJEsara  must  of  necessity  have  been 
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formidable  rivals  to  the 'successors  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  lliere  were  many 
important  advantages  to  be  gained,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  crafty  pontiffs.  The  secure  enjoyment  of  their  temporal  dominions, 
as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice,  was  obviously  an  im- 
mediate result,  but  there  was  a  remote  oae  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  change  of  the  precedence,  universally  conceded  to  the  Romish  see, 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  papacy  directly  fixed  its 
attention  upon  destroying  She  independence  of  national  churches,  but 
assuredly  the  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  contests  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem  times  between  the  archbish- 
ops of  York  and  Canterbury,  were  struggles  for  dignity  r"her  than 
power.  The  primacy  which  Boniface  III.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title 
of  universal  bishop,  was  nothing  more  than  presidency ;  tt,s  was  a 
good  foundation  for  a  future  claim  to  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  such  claim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probabil- 
ity is  against  the  supposition. 

Bui  when  the  independence  of  nations  was  compromised  by  the 
establishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  independence 
of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  In  tlie  age  of  Charle- 
magne, law,  order,  and  intelligence,  had  no  sure  support  but  religion : 
the  popular  opinion  identified  with  ecclesiastical  influence  all  that  so- 
ciety enjoyed  or  hoped  for;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the  discordant 
parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  the  emperor  joined  with  the  pope  ia 
giving  it  strength  and  unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiffs  from  the  pressure  of 
■mperial  power;  his  successor,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  had  not  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  empire,  while  the  popes 
stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  as  they  slipped  from  his  hands  ; 
they  began  to  exercise  their  pontifical  functions  immediately  after  their 
election,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  Louis, 
Mnbarrassed  by  nearer  dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpation. 
Louis  divided  his  empire  among  his  sons  ;  a  fatal  error,  for  in  their  con- 
tests for  supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  the  feudal 
lords  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

I  mu  ho  ever,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the  church, 
du  n  he  sanguinary  wars  between  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
w       aln  ndered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.    The 

comp  to  8  f  empire  were  weak  and  cruel,  the  profligacy  of  the  feu- 
dal lo  d  a  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  the  church  alone 
p  s  n  d  he  semblance  of  justice.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited 
by  the  popular  opinion  in  their  favor;  usurpation  followed  usurpatioii 
without  provoking  opposition :  Charles  the  Bald  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  bishops  lo  depose  him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  council 
bound  themselves  by  a  canon  lo  remain  united,  "  for  the  correction  of 
kings,  the  nobility,  and  tiie  people."  This  gross  assumption  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  laity,  at  once  ignorant,  wicked,  and  devout :  it  was  felt 
by  all  parties  that  supreme  power  should  exist  somewhere  :  kings,  no- 
bles, and  commons,  equally  felt  the  want,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  consciousness  that  it  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  thera- 
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Eelves.  Nicholas  I.,  more  bold  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  constitU' 
ted  himself  the  judge  of  bishops  and  kings  ;  ho  deposed  the  archbishop 
of  Eavenna  for  asserting  his  independence,  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  be  restored  until  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see  : 
he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lorraine  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  (a.  d. 
860).  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  had  divorced  his  first  wife,  Theut- 
berga,  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  and,  fay  the  advice  of  his  council,  cho- 
sen a  beautiful  young  lady,  called  Valdrade,  for  his  second  queen.  The 
pope  annulled  the  second  marriage,  and  compelled  Lothaire  to  take 
back  hia  first  wife ;  he  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  aiter 
Theutberga  herself  had  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  11.  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas  ;  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dors were  excluded  from  the  election,  and  their  remonstrances  treated 
with  neglect.  He  interfered  on  tho  side  of  justice,  to  secure  the  inher- 
itance of  Lorraine  for  the  emperor  Louis  IL,  but  the  jontifTwas  foiled 
by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his  claims  to  decide  between 
the  competitors  refilled  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Adrian  re- 
solved to  conciliate  the  prince  whom  he  could  not  subdue,  and  won 
Charles  to  submission  by  promising  him  the  succession  to  the  empire. 
This  project  was  executed  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  VIII.;  finding 
that  the  king  of  France  was  determined  to  have  the  title  of  empeior  on 
any  terms,  he  made  him  stipulate  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Rome  and  its  territory,  and  to  confess  that  ho  only  hold  the  empire  by 
the  gift  of  the  pope. 

In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (a.  d.  878),  Charles  was  recognised  by 
the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles  in  the  following  memorable  words : 
"  Since  the  Divine  favor,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of 
their  vicar  Pope  John,  has  raised  you  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unanimously  for  our  protec- 
tor and  lord."  The  pontiff  by  no  means  suffered  Charles  to  forget  that 
(he  empire  was  his  gift :  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Italy,  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  reproaching  him  for  his  delay  in  affording  succor,  and  desiring 
him,  "  to  remember  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  empire,  lest,  if 
driven  to  despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion." 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over  the  emperors,  they 
w  jre  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal  lords,  who  had  taken  id- 
vanlage  of  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  to  establish  a  virtual  inoe- 
pendence.  They  interfered  in  the  pontifical  elections,  and  generally 
controlled  thera ;  they  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  the  pontiffs ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see  to  complete  supremacy  were  tacitly 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  was  itself  held  in  disgraceful  ser- 
vitude by  petty  tyrants.  Two  infamous  prostitutes,  by  their  influence 
with  the  profligate  nobles,  procured  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their 
paramours,  and  their  illegitunate  children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the 
chuich  finaUy  attained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  power  was  onca 
more  raised  above  the  papal,  and  Pope  John  XII.  deposed  by  the  em- 
peror Otho. 

The  vices  of  this  dark  period  are  not  justly  attributable  to  popery ; 
they  were  the  result  of  feudalism,  and  so  far  as  the  papal  system  was 
able  to  exert  any  influence,  it  was  employed  in  counteracting  these 
evils.     The  great  error  of  the  pontiffs  was,  that  they  did  not  arrange  a 
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hidicious  plan  for  elections  ;  they  left  their  power  thus  exposed  to  the 
disturbances  of  a  disputed  succession  which  had  ah-eady  proved  fatal  to 
the  imperial  power  :  had  the  arrangements  been  such  as  to  prevent  any 
lay  interference,  ecclesiastical  influence  would  have  gone  on  increasing 
without  interruption.  But  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
rendered  popery,  as  a  system,  for  a  time  inoperative,  and  prevented  a 
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Section  III.— The  Struggle  for  Supremacy  between  the  Popes  and  Empews. 

Otho,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  was  the  third  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  German  princes.  His  high  char- 
acter pointed  him  out  to  Pope  John  XII.  as  a  proper  protector  for  the 
church  and  the  republic,  against  the  fierce  nobles  of  Lombardy,  but 
especially  against  Berengarius,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Otho  crossed  the  Alps,  tranquillized  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  the  revived  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West.  But  both  the  pope  and  the  Romans  were  jealous  of  their  bene- 
factor, and  even  during  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  Otho  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  daggers  of  assassins.  John  soon  found 
that  the  German  emperor  was  not  content  with  an  empty  title ;  enraged 
at  the  progress  of  (he  imperial  authority,  he  entered  into  a  secret  com- 
pact with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  expel  foreigners 
from  Italy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  invited  the  Hungarians  to  invade 
Germany. 

Otho  promptly  returned  to  Italy,  and  having  entered  Rome,  ho  com 
pelled  the  nobles  and  people  to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance.  He  then 
summoned  a  council  for  the  trial  of  Pope  John,  whose  immoralities 
were  flagrant  and  notorious.  The  charges  against  the  pontiff  contained 
a  dreadful  catalogue  of  crimes,  but  we  can  not  vouch  for  the  integrity 
of  the  witnesses,  or  the  impartiality  of  the  court.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  John  was  a  licentious  profligate,  whose  vices  not  only  dis^ 
graced  his  station,  but  were  shocking  to  humanity.  The  pope  refusing 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  after 
having  been  twice  summoned  in  vain.  Leo  VIII.  was  elected  to  the 
papacy,  in  the  room  of  John,  and  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and 
his  successors  should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes,  and  investing 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  that  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a 
bishop  without  the  permission  of  the  emperor. 

This  fatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  unpopular  with  the  bishops  ;  they 
complained  that  Leo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  structure  which 
his  predecessors  had  toiled  lo  raise  during  two  centuries.  When  John 
after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  Rome,  he  easily  procured  the' 
deposition  of  Leo,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  claims.  The 
restored  pope  began  to  exercise  great  cruelties  against  his  opponents ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  noble- 
man, whom  he  had  rivalled  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress.  Such 
horror  had  this  pontiff's  crimes  inspired,  that  many  of  the  Romans  be- 
lieved that  Satan  in  proper  person  had  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  sent 
him  to  his  dread  account,  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head." 
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The  adherents  of  John  sttil  refused  to  acknowledge  Leo,  and  withont 
consulting  the  emperor,  they  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  the  murdered 
pontiff.  But  the  return  of  Otho  threw  them  into  confusion  :  Benedict 
iiastily  tendered  his  submission  to  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  banished ; 
and  the  Roman  nobility  and  clergy  promised  the  emperor  that  they 
would  never  confer  the  papal  dignity  on  any  but  a  native  of  Germany. 
On  tie  death  of  Leo,  the  electors,  obedient  to  their  promise,  chose 
John  XIIL  by  the  emperor's  permission.  The  pope  was  too  grateful 
to  his  sovereign,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power  on 
the  city  and  the  church ;  the  tm-bulent  Romans  revolted  and  threw 
John  into  prison,  but  Ofho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturbances. 
He  restored  Jolin,  and  severely  pnnished  tiie  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Thus  the  political  system  of  popery  seemed  utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff 
ruled  the  Roman  states  as  a  lieutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  from 
being  regarded  as  the  supreme  umpire  of  monarcha,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  oweiJ  its  first  success  to  tie  national 
hatred  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines;  strength  for  a  new 
struggle  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  from  the  animosity  with 
which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians.  The  death  of  Otho 
(a.  d.  973),  was  the  signal  for  new  convulsions  in  Italy ;  the  feudal 
lords  aimed  at  independence,  the  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom ; 
Pope  John  tried  to  uphold  the  imperial  cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by 
Cincius,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  strangled  in  prison. 

Cincins  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  VII.  for  their  spiritual  head; 
the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  elected  Ben- 
edict VII.;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the  capital;  he  sought 
shelter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  strenuously  urged  the  Greek  em- 
perors to  invade  Italy.  These  princes  took  his  advice,  and,  uniting 
themselves  with  the  Saracens,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  II. 
vanquished  these  enemies ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  Boni- 
face came  back  to  Italy,  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  threw  his 
rival  into  prison,  where  he  was  starved  to  death.  Four  months  after- 
ward the  murderer  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

So  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  whole  of  John's  reign 
was  occupied  by  a  struggle  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
Crescentius,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  establish  his  own  despotism 
under  the  name  of  freedom,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject  the  au- 
thority both  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed  the  revolt, 
and  so  firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
nominate  one  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ;  and  the  cardinals  re- 
ceived as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger,  who  took  the  title  of 
Gregory  V.* 

Ciescentius  had  little  trouble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection  ;  but  the 
Italians  were  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  defeated  with  ruinous  loss ;  their  loader  was  captured 
and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nominated  Gerbert  to 
the  papal  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 
Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  Sylvester  may  be  re 

•  Every  pope  changee  his  name  on  his  accession,  in  Lmilation  of  Si.  Peter,  whnn 
our  Lord  called  Cepluis,  or  Peter,  instead  of  Simon. 
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garded  as  the  first  who  made  any  progress  in  restoring  the  power  of 
popery.  His  personal  virtues  removed  the  scandal  which  had  long 
weakened  the  influence  of  his  see,  his  patronage  of  learning  restored 
to  the  church  its  superiority  in  intelligence,  and,  through  his  intimacy 
with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  temporal  grants  which 
Charlemagne  and  Pepin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  popes 
now  began  to  support  the  imperial  cause  against  the  turbulent  nobles 
of  Italy  ;  in  return  they  were  aided  by  the  emperors  in  their  struggles 
with  the  Roman  princes  and  citizens  ;  but  by  this  alliance  the  pontiffs 
were  the  principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distracted 
by  various  objects  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  lo  secure 
the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been  retrieved, 
that  when  Benedict  VIII.  crowned  the  emperor  Henry,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded  of  his  benefactor, 
before  he  entered  the  church :  "  Will  you  observe  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  successors  in  everything?"  and  the  emperor  had  the  weakness 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  factions  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  citizens  prevented  the  papal 
power  from  being  consolidated  ;  three  rival  popes,  each  remarkable  for 
his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  revenues  of  the  cJiurch  between  them 
(a.  d.  1045) ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign  by  John  Gratian,  a 
priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne 
by  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  The  emperor  Henry  procured  the  deposi- 
tion of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  Clement  11. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popes  was  Benedict  IX. ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the  Romans  tc 
raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  supported  by  the  aristocratic  faction,  he 
would  probably  ha\e  held  his  plate,  had  he  not  been  bribed  to  resign 
in  faior  of  Gregory  The  agent  in  this  transaction  was  Hildebrand, 
the  son  of  humble  parent?,  who  haJ  raised  himself  by  the  force  of  his 
abilities  and  his  reputation  for  pietj  to  hi^h  rank  in  the  chiach,  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  state  Gregorj  was  undoubtedly  a  better 
ruler  than  his  immedidte  predecessors ,  he  expelled  the  robbers  and 
freebooters  who  infested  the  roads  around  Rome ,  he  opened  a  secure 
passage  for  the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  Msit  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
and  he  vigorously  e\erted  himself  to  reform  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice It  was  imprudent  in  the  emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at 
the  msUgation  ol  the  enemies  of  order,  Clement  II.  felt  great  aversion 
to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  liis  own  elevation. 
Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  driven  into  exile ;  they  re- 
tired to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugni,  where  Gregory  died  of 
vexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  his  resentment. 
Clement  was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Benedict  nine  months  after 
his  consecration;  and  his  successor,  Damasus  II.,  shared  the  same 
fate.  When  the  news  reached  Hildebrand,  he  immediately  departed 
from  the  imperial  court,  hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  next  pope,  but  on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  of 
■\Vorms,  directed  by  the  emperor,  had  elected  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul, 
iTader  the  title  of  Leo  IX. 
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We  have  now  reached  an  important  crisfe  in  the  struggle  hetween 
■fte  papal  anj  the  imperial  power ;  the  Intter  had  touched  the  highest 
pomt  of  its  greatness,  and  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  dauntfess  energies 
of  one  man,  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of  Soano  by  birth,  the  con 
'roller  of  the  destiny  of  nations  by  talent  and  position. 

Section  IV.— Rcuiirai  ofOie  Papal  Power. 

FROM    *.   D.   1048  TO  A.    D.   1070. 

We  have  seea  that  papal  usurpation  began  hy  an  attack  on  the  power 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  prevailed  over  the  Byzantine  court,  because 
it  was  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  western  Europe.  To  secure 
its  acquisitions,  the  papacy  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  on  terms  favorable  to  both  ;  but  in  the  struggle  that  followed 
the  partition  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  was  shorn  of  its  strength,  for 
the  growth  of  its  greatness  was  too  rapid  to  be  permanent.  When  the 
nobles  of  Italy  had  attained  the  rank  of  petty  princes,  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  church,  naturally  excited  their  cupidity,  and  when 
the  German  emperors  had  extended  their  sway  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
felt  that  a  controlling  influence  in  the  papal  elections  was  necessary  to 
the  permanence  of  their  power.  Had  both  combined,  the  papacy  would 
have  been  annihilated,  the  pope  would  have  betn  a  mere  vassal  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  temporal  dominions  would  have  been  rSnt  in  sunder  by 
rival  princes.  But  even  when  the  papacy  was  enslaved,  either  to 
aristocratic  factions,  or  to  despotic  autocrats,  it  was  secretly  collecting 
materials  for  its  liberation  and  future  triumph.  It  was  generating  an 
opinion  which  gave  the  papacy,  as  an  institution,  greater  strength  and 
surer  permanence  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  system  that  the  organization 
of  popery  was  completed  and  defined ;  opposed  both  to  princes  and 
emperors,  it  was  thrown  for  support  entirely  on  the  people.  By  its  nu- 
merous gradations  of  rank,  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  linked  itself 

with  ereiy  clilag   of  W^  community ;    its  hlalioiis  H-crc  the  companions 

of  princes;  its  priests  claimed  reverence  in  the  baronial  hall;  its  preach- 
ing friars  and  monks  brought  consolation  to  the  cottage  of  the  suffering 
peasant.  Great  as  were  the  vices  of  individuals,  the  organization  of  the 
clerical  body  continued  to  be  respectable,  and  this  was  an  immense  ad- 
vantage when  erery  other  portion  of  civilized  society  was  a  mass  of 
confusion.  When  the  distinction  of  caste  was  rigidly  established  in 
all  the  political  forms  of  social  Lfe,  the  church  scarcely  knew  any 
aristocracy  but  that  of  talent ;  once  received  into  holy  orders,  the  serf 
lost  all  traces  of  hia  bondage  ;  he  was  not  merely  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  former  lord,  but  he  could  aspire  to  dignities  which  threw  those 
of  temporal  princes  into  the  shade.  The  clerical  was  thus  identified 
with  the  popular  cause,  and  the  bulk  of  the  laity  not  only  received  the 
claims  of  the  priesthood,  but  gave  them  additional  extension. 

Hildebrand  was  the  first  who  perceived  the  tendency  and  the  strength 
of  this  current,  and  he  probably  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
church  supplied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
could  be  effected.  Feudalism,  the  worst  of  foes  to  social  order,  stood 
opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  hberty  of  the 
26 
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subject ;  the  em^>erors  were  too  weak,  the  people  too  ignorant,  to  stnig 
gle  against  it ;  and  the  wise  airangements  of  Providence,  by  which 
good  baa  been  so  frequently  wrought  out  of  evil,  made  the  revival  of 
popery  the  instrument  by  which  Europe  was  rescued  from  barbarism. 
Hildebrand's  personal  character  is  really  a  matter  of  no  importance  ; 
his  measures  in  the  present  age  would  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  extravagant  ambition  and  blimdering  tyranny ;  but  m  the  eleventh 
century,  every  one  of  these  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some 
evil  principle,  and  milder  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  We  must  not  pass  sentence  on  an  institnlion 
without  examining  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  before  we 
judge  of  the  opinion,  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  engendered.  The  disorganized  state  of  Europe  produced  a  strong 
opinion  that  some  power  for  appeal  and  protection  should  be  constitu- 
ted ;  a  power  with  intelligence  to  guide  its  decisions,  and  sanctitylo  en- 
force respect  for  them  :  the  revived  papacy  seemed  an  institution  suited 
to  these  conditions,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  the  great  instrument  for  reforming  civil  society. 

Hildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render  the 
papacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  described ;  it  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  and  concentrate  both 
in  the  church.  But  Hildebrand  did  not  make  a  discovery  which  too 
often  has  elude*  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan  was  suited  only 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  a  period  when 
state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  intelligence  restricted,  and  that  io 
give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its  duration  beyond  the  period  of  its 
utility,  and  consequently  prepare  the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mis- 
chievous as  the  evils  it  had  been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
better  judgment  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged  than 
could  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  narrative  ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  the  course  adopted  by  the  enterprising  monk  to 
exalt  the  spiritual  power. 

Leo  IX.,  on  whom  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  conferred  the 
papacy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity,  but  he 
was  a  man  infirm  of  purpose,  and  weak  in  understanding.  Hildebrand 
was  well  aware  of  tho  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  pope's 
character,  and  in  his  first  interview  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over 
Leo's  mind,  that  henceforth  the  pope  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff  naturally  dreaded  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a 
German  diet,  would  render  hira  unpopular  in  Italy ;  but  Hildebrand 
smoothed  the  way,  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  Leo  a  favor- 
able reception  at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  dignities ;  Hildebrand  soon  united  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  ap- 
plauded these  proceedings,  because  the  favorite  had  induced  Leo  to 
gratify  the  national  vanity,  by  submitting  to  the  form  of  a  new  election 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  unremitting  exertions  to  reform  the  clergy  and  the  monaa- 
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tic  orders  ;  but,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  ravaging  the  south  of  Italy,  and  was  unfortunately  taken 
prisoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed  every  respect  to  their  cap- 
tive, the  misfortune  weighed  heavily  on  his  proud  spirit ;  and  his-  grief 
was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  con- 
demned him  for  desecrating  his  holy  office  by  appearing  in  arms.  Ho 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  his  hberation,  and  the  deposed  Bene- 
dict IX.  seized  the  opportunity  of  reascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  waa  opposed  to  the  imperii  influence,  but  he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the  Italian  no- 
bles, and  therefore  he  became  an  active  and  energetic  opponent  of  their 
creature,  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  supported  one  whom  they 
justly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  iteir  body,  and  by  their 
means  Hildebrand  gained  such  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Roman 
people,  that  he  could  truly  represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as  their 
delegate  in  choosing  a  new  pope,  Henry  nominated  a  German  bishop 
to  the  dignity,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  II.,  and  the  cardinal-monk 
hoped  to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed under  Leo  IX.  The  pope,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  "  a  viceroy  over  him ;"  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honorable  pretext  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Gallican  church.  Hildebrand 
performed  his  task  with  more  rigor  than  it  woiUd  have  been  prudent 
for  a  less  popular  minister  to  display ;  he  excommunicated  several  in>' 
moral  priests  and  bishops,  and  even  sentenced  some  monks  to  death 
for  a  breach  of  their  monastic  vows.  After  a  year's  absence  he  returned 
to  Rome  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  Victor  was  content  to  receive 
him  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  an  infant.  Hildebrand  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the  papal  power 
would  struggle  against  the  imperial  during  a  minority,  and  he  secretly 
prepared  for  the  contest.  The  death  of  Victor,  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  his  s^jccessor,  Stephen  IX.,  delayed,  but  did  not  alter,  the  car- 
dinal-monk's intentions,  for  circumstances  compelled  him  to  appear  as 
an  advocate  of  (he  imperial  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on  the 
minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed  men, 
into  the  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop  of  Velitri, 
one  of  heir  body,  pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand 
received  this  intelligence  as  he  returned  from  Germany ;  it  was  brought 
ta  him  by  the  terrified  cardinals  and  bishops  who  had  fled  from  Rome ; 
he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Sienna,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  elect 
the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  Nicholas  II  The  empe- 
ror's sanction  was  easily  procured  for  the  latter  election,  and  the  impe- 
rial court  was  persuaded  that  it  was  supporting  its  own  interests  when 
it  placed  Nicholas  upon  the  papal  throne. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Germans  had  been 
deluded ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  w  hich  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  have  a  loice  m  the 
election  of  the  pope ;  but  to  avoid  any  open  breach  with  the  emperor, 
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a  clause  was  added,  reserving  to  him  all  due  honor  and  respect.  A 
less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed  ;  the  Normans,  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more  amenable  to  the  church 
than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo.  The  lust  of  conquest  was 
abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to  obtain  some  security  for  theii 
possessions ;  ihey  therefore  tendered  their  alliance  and  feudal  allegi- 
ance to  the  pope,  on  condition  of  his  confirming  their  titles.  By  the 
advice  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas  gave  to  Richard  Guiscard  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua,  and  granted  Robert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with 
the  investiture  of  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  or  should  conquer,  in 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  that  to  which  he  had  no  right,  a  proceed- 
ing that  might  have  cost  him  dear,  if  the  old  emperor  had  survived ; 
the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Nicho- 
las in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent  aristocracy 
were  ravaged  with  imsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the  desolation  thus 
produced,  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country  round  Rome,  even  at 
the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 

While  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  re-establishing  the 
papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred,  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  esfabhshing  a  central  conlrolhng  power  in  the  church.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Milan  had  been,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  independent 
of  the  holy  see,  and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal  of  Italy. 
Benefices  were  openly  sold,  immoralities  flagrantly  practised,  until  at 
length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  requested  the  interference  of 
the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  popu- 
lace, incited  by  the  priests,  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threat- 
ened to  murder  him  for  menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undis- 
mayed, ascended  a  pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and  made 
such  an  effective  discourse,  that  the  rioters  not  only  submitted,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investigation.  The  inquiry  proved, 
that  nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concubine.  The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
was  brought  to  confess,  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons ;  but  he 
was  pardoned  by  the  legate,  on  condition  of  swearing,  with  his  clergy, 
to  observe  the  ecclesiastical  rules  for  the  future.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed  the  archbishop  for 
betraying  the  rights  of  their  church,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  The  troubles  in  Milan 
burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  temporary  interruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  terminate  these  disorders,  he 
was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease  ;  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  the 
political  ^pect  of  Italy,  for  the  church  party,  encouraged  by  Hilde- 
brand, set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance.  The  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction,  conferred 
the  papacy  on  Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander II. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  hoping  to  recover 
the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Normans,  declared 
that  they  would  support  the  emperor's  right  of  nomination.  The  Ro- 
man nobles  had  hi^erto  owed  their  partial  success  to  their  having  sup 
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Vorted  a  national  prelate ;  they  soon  found  that  their  strength  was 
gone,  when  they  gave  their  aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by 
a  German  and  Lombard  army,  Cadislaus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
emperor,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  citizens  refused 
him  admission.  At  first  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but 
the  arrival  of  Duke  Godfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans, 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  Cadislaus  was  compelled  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  casde  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterward,  the  young  emperor,  having 
been  removed  by  a  stratagem  from  the  protection  of  his  mother,  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ; 
at  their  instigation  he  recognised  Alexander  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and 
Cadislaus,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  principal  protector,  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  wheae  I.e 
died  in  obscurity. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  the  real  gov- 
ernor of  the  church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadislaus  was  ended, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Milan,  eKcommunicating  the 
perjured  archbishop,  and  ordering  that  all  the  priests  who  were  mar- 
ried, or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected  from  their  cures. 
Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  the  papal 
legate  not  only  enforced  this  decree,  but  obtained  from  the  clergy  and 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  hold  no  election 
jf  a  bishop  valid,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
^  The  excommunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and  sent  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to  the  emperor.  God- 
frey, a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy  hv  the 
imperial  council;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  receive 'him, 
and  chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the  pope.  A  fierce 
war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexander,  indignant  at  the 
support  that  Godfrey  received  from  the  emperor,  summoned  that  prince 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  and  granting  in- 
vestitures without  the  approbation  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rather  his 
instigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  By 
means  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendicant  friars 
had  given  their  order  throughout  Europe,  he  established  an  interest  for 
himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful  agents  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  proceedings  of  ihe  emperor  Henry,  legates  were  sent 
to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was 
secured  by  permission  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence 
cf  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  waa  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
the  success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand 
materially  contributed. 

The  pretexts  of  the  pontiffs  ore  characteristics  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  ^e.  Harold,  the  last  :iaxon  monarch  of  England,  had,  during 
an  accidental  visit  to  Ncmandy,  been  forced  to  swear  that  he  would 
favor  the  succession  of  William,  whose  claims  were  founded  on  a  real 
or  pretended  promise  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  compulsory  oath, 
it  seems,  would  not  have  been  considered  binding,  had  not  Harold  un- 
wittingly swirn  it  on  a  chest  of  relics,  collected  from  all  the  surround- 
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ing  churches.  When,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  he  accepted 
he  crown,  proffered  to  him  by  the  free  voice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he 
was  regarded,  not  as  a  patriot  resolved  to  maintain  his  country's  inde- 
pendence, but  as  a  perjured  wretch  who  had  trampled  on  the  most  sol- 
emn obligations.  Hildebrand  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  papal  supremacy  over  a  national  church,  whose  clauns  to 
independence  had  long  given  offence  at  Rome.  At  his  instigation,  the 
claims  of  the  Norman  duke  to  the  English  crown  were  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  papal  council :  a  bull  containing  this  decision  was  sent  to 
William,  together  with  a  consecrated  standard,  and  a  ring,  said  to  con- 
tain a  hair  from  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  enclosed  in  a  diamond  of  consid- 
erable value.  But  we  ieam  from  a  letter,  subsequently  addressed  by 
Hildebrand  to  the  conqueror,  tiiat  there  were  some  in  the  conclave  who 
opposed  this  iniquitous  interference  with  tho  rights  of  nations,  and  se- 
verely reproached  the  cardinal-monk  for  advocating  the  cause  of  a  'v- 
rannical  usurper. 

But  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the  same  fa- 
vor that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  church,  and  heiress 
to  a  considerable  territory,  he  forced  them  to  resign  the  districts  they 
had  wrested  from  the  holy  see.  Anxious  to  retain  this  sovereignty, 
Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage  between  the  countess  and  God- 
frey Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step-father  had  by  a  former  wife,  before  hia 
marriage  with  her  mother.  Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warranted  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  but  still  it  was,  in  some  degree, 
revolting  to  the  feelings.  Gobbo  was  excommunicated,  but  Hildebrand 
secretly  hinted  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  on  making 
proper  submissions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  emperor  Henry ;  every  one  regarded  it  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  and  il 
must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  only  de- 
layed the  contest.  More  had  been  done  during  the  reign  of  this  pope, 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  than  in  any  former  pontificate  , 
hut  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  merits  of 
Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious 
minister.  The  monks,  to  raise  Hildebrand's  fame,  published  tales  of 
the  numerous  miracles  he  wrought,  which  were  greedily  received  by 
the  superstitious  populace,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence  , 
we  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  legends  ;  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
they  record,  is,  that  rational  beings  should  be  found  sufficiently  credu- 
lous to  believe  and  repeat  such  monstrous  absurdities. 

Sectiok  V.^ — Pontificate  of  Gregory  YII. 

FROM    A.    D.    1073    TO    A,    D.    1086. 

There  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  who  did  not 
dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there  were  none 
prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by  interfering  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in  which  he  was  chosen, 
seems  lo  prove  that  some  opposition  was  dreaded  by  his  partisans  ;  and 
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HiJdebrand  himself  found  it  necessary  to  disarm  hostility,  by  an  aifec- 
tatiou  of  submission  to  the  emperor.  He  wrote  to  Henry",  that  he  had 
been  chosen  against  his  will,  that  ho  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  consecrated  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Deceived 
ty  this  hypocrisy,  Henry  ratified  the  irregular  election,  and  Hildebrand 
was  enthroned  with  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

No  sooner  was  he  secured  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution his  favorite  plan  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  church, 
by  prerenting  lay  interference  in  the  collation  of  benefices.  Before  he 
had  been  a  month  elected,  he  sent  a  legate  into  Spain,  to  reform  the  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  of  that  kingdom ;  but  principally  to  claim  for  the  apos- 
tolic see  all  the  conquests  that  had  recently  been  made  from  the  Moors, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  Spanish  peninsula,  before  the  Saracenic 
invasion,  had  been  tributary  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  was 
so  much  daunted  by  this  and  similar  displays  of  vigor,  that  he  sent  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  pontiff,  acknowledging  his  former  errors  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  his  youth  and  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  counsellors,  desiring  him  to  arrange  the  troubles  in  the 
church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and  promising  lo  assist  him  in  every- 
thing with  the  imperial  authority. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  clerg}',  and  the  papal  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops.  The  for- 
mer of  these  projects  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended  on  plausible 
'  grounds  of  expediency.  Its  advocates  pleaded  that  a  clergyman  unen- 
cumbered with  the  cares  of  a  family  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charge  ;  and  that  a  bishop  without  children 
would  be  free  to  exercise  his  patronage  without  being  warped  by  domes- 
tic affection.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
noblest  and  best  of  human  feelings ;  they  were  denaturalized,  cut  off 
from  the  influences  of  social  life  :  the  church  became  the  country  and 
the  home  of  every  person  who  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
After  ordination,  the  priest  and  the  bishop  were  no  longer  Germans, 
Spaniards,  or  Englishmen  ;  they  were  Romans— ministers  and  peers  of 
a  mighty  empire,  that  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  whole  globe.  Like 
the  envoy  or  minister  of  any  foreign  government,  a  member  of  the 
Eomish  hierarchy  observes  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  his  master 
may  have  placed  him,  and  respects  for  a  time  the  authority  of  the  local 
magistrate ;  but  his  order  is  his  country,  the  pontiff  is  his  natural  sover- 
eign, and  their  welfare  and  their  honor  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  his 
public  care.  The  constant  sight  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  was  obviously  calculated  to  win  the  respect  of  the  laily, 
and  gain  credence  for  the  superior  sanctity  that  was  supposed  to  invest 
the  character  of  a  priest. 

The  pope's  determination  to  destroy  the  practice  of  lay  investitures, 
s  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The  administration  of  eccle- 
ical  patronage  by  the  emperor  and  other  temporal  princes,  was  lia- 
u.v,  .0  great  abuses,  and  had  actually  led  to  many  :  tUey  supplied  vacan- 
cies with  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  and  the  violent ;  they  sought  for 
the  qualifications  of  a  soldier  or  a  politician,  when  they  had  to  elect  a 
iiishop.  In  a  dark  age,  when  raonarchs  and  nobles  were  rarely  able  to 
*srite  their  own  names  ;  when  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  even  in 
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aristocratic  families,  was  so  rare,  as  lo  be  deemed  a  spell  against  witch- 
craft;  and  when  the  fierce  qualities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  highly 
than  the  Christian  virtues,  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  render  ap- 
pointments in  the  church  independent  of  the  state.  But  to  this  obvious 
expediency,  Gregory  VII.  added  a  blasphemous  claim  of  right,  aa 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  inheritor  of  his  visible  throne.  While, 
however,  we  condemn  such  impioua  assumptions,  we  should  not  re- 
fuse to  Hildebrand  the  credit  of  higher  and  purer  motives  than  those 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  mingling  in  his  schemes  for  extending  his 
own  power  and  that  of  his'  successors.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  cor- 
porate authority  he  procured  for  the  church  became,  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  a  source  of  much  benefit  during  the  middle  ages, 
overawing  the  violent,  protecting  the  forlorn,  mitigating  the  prevailing 
ferocity  of  manners,  and  supplying  in  various  ways  the  defects  of  civil 
institutions. 

Gregory  having  assembled  a  general  council  at  Rome,  ordained,  by 
consent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one  should  accept  investiture 
from  a  layman,  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  should  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  that  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  advised  the  emperor  to  claim 
the  collation  of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated  ;  and  that  all  mar- 
ried priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or  be  deposed.  Tliese  decrees 
were  communicated  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself, 
in  letters  that  must  ever  remains  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities. 
His  monstrous  claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Romish  see,  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  hiunitity  and  candor,  welt 
calcidated  to  win  the  imthinking and  unwary;  his  dictations  assume  the 
form  of  aff"ectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances  resemble  those 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

But  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere  words;  he  obliged 
the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in  Campania,  proposed  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  who  were  menacing  Constantinople,  and  offered 
a  province  in  Italy  to  Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The  emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived 
by  Gregory's  professions ;  he  hated  the  pontiff  in  his  heart,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enmity  was  reciprocal.  It  was  there- 
fore with  mingled  jealousy  and  indignation  that  he  saw  a  new  power 
established  which  more  than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  se- 
cret alliance  with  the  Normans  against  their  common  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pope  in  Rome  itself  by 
some  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded.  ■  Cincius,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  arrested  the  pontiff  while  he  was  celebrating  mass 
on  Christmas  day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  populace  soon 
rescued  iheir  favorite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
Gregory's  interference,  and  aX  who  had  shared  in  this  act  of  violence 
were  banished  from  the  city.  Soon  afterward,  Gregory  cited  the  empe- 
ror to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
protecting  excommunicated  bishops,  and  granting  investitures  withou* 
the  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  Henry,  enraged  by  the  insult,  and  re- 
lieved from  his  anxieties  in  Germany  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Sax- 
ons, resolved  to  temporize  no  longer.  He  assembled  a  synod  at  Worms, 
of  ihe  princes  and  prelates  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  procured  a 
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of  deposition  against  Gregory,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  murder,  and 
atheism. 

Gregory  was  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  emperor's  violence  ; 
he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  solemnly  excommunicated  Henry,  ab- 
solved his  subjects  in  Germany  and  Italy  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
deposed  several  prelates  in  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy,  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papal  constitutions,  in  which  the  claims  of  tlie  Roman 
pontifls  to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted 
in  the  plainest  terms. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
political  system  of  popery,  were — 

That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  can  be  called  u 
That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  depose  bishops. 
That  his  legates  have  a  right  to  preside  over  all  bishops  ! 
a  general  council. 

That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  prelates. 
That  he  done  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  ornaments. 
That  princes  are  bound  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  his  only. 
That  he  has  a  right  to  depose  emperors. 

That  no  synod  or  council  summoned  without  his  commission  can  be 
'   called  general. 

That  no  book,  can  be  called  canonical  without  his  authority. 
That  his  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  none,  but  that  he  may  annul 
the  decrees  of  all.  . 

That  the  Roman  church  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue,  infallible. 
That  whoever  dissents  from  the  Romish  church  ceases  to  be  a  catholic 
Chrisrian. 

And,  that  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  wicked 
princes. 

Some  cautious  prelates  advised  Gregory  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  ex- 
communicating his  sovereign  ;  to  their  remonstrances  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  reply  :  "  When  Christ  trusted  his  ilock  to  St.  Peter, 
saying, '  Feed  my  sheep,'  did  he  except  kings  ?  Or  when  he  gave  him 
the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  did  he  withdraw  any  one  from  his  visita- 
tion t  He,  therefore,  who  says  that  ho  can  not  be  bound  by  the  bonds 
of  the  church,  must  confess  that  he  can  not  be  absolved  by  it ;  and 
he  who  denies  that  doctrine,  separates  himself  from  Christ  and  his 
church." 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war,  but  all  the  advantages  were  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  struggle,  Gobbo, 
the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  emperor,  died,  and  his  widow,  the 
countess  Matilda,  placeu  all  her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff. 
So  completely,  indeed,  did  this  princess  devote  herself  to  support  the 
interests  of  Gregory,  that  their  mutual  attachment  was  suspected  of 
having  transgressed  the  limits  of  innocence.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
gratified  by  the  title  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily,  prof- 
fered aid  to  the  pontiff;  even  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco 
courted  his  favor,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for  support ;  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friars  preached  against  theii 
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sovereign,  and  the  prelates  by  whom  he  had  been  supported  •  the  Saxtn 
nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  religious  pretext  to  renew  their  insurrection ; 
the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Carinthia  demanded  a  change  of  dynasty; 
even  the  prelates  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  urging  Henry  forward, 
terrified  by  threats  of  excommunication,  abandoned  his  cause.  A  diet 
was  assembled  at  Tribur,  attended  by  two  papal  legates,  in  whichitwas 
resolved  that  Henry  should  be  deposed,  unless  witliin  a  limited  period 
he  presented  himself  before  the  pope  and  obtained  absolution. 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their  courage, 
and  boldly  retorted  the  excommunications  of  Gregory.  Animated  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Henry  resolved  to  cross  the 
Alps  instead  of  wailing  for  Gregory's  arrival  in  Geimany.  The  hard- 
ships which  the  unfortunate  monarch  underwent  during  this  journey,  in 
the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  active  malice  of  his  enemies — the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
queen  and  child,  who  could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides 
of  oxen,  and  thus  dragged  through,  the  Alpine  passes — would  have  bro- 
ken a  sterner  spirit  titan  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
disheartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considerable  forces,  he  thought  only 
of  conciliating  his  powerM  enemy  by  submission.  Having  obtained  a 
conference  with  the  countess  Matilda,  Henry  prevailed  upon  her  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  pope  ;  and  her  intercession,  supported  by  the 
principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced  Gregory  to  grant  an  interview  to  his 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to  Canosa,  where  the 
pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  that 
were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the  first  barrier,  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants  ;  when  he  reached  the  second,  he 
was  obliged  lo  lay  aside  his  imperial  robes,  and  assume  the  habit  of  a 
penitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  was  forced  to  stand  barefooted  and 
fasting,  from  morning  liU  night,  in  the  outer  court  of  ihe  castle,  during 
one  of  the  severest  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in  northern 
Italy,  imploring  pardon  of  his  transgressions  from  God  and  the  pope. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  and, 
after  all  his  submissions,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  suspension 
of  the  excommunication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind ;  and  his  hostility 
to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a  grant  of  the 
countess  Matilda's  possessions  for  the  use  of  the  church,  which  would 
legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her  decease.  The  reproaches  of  the 
Lombards  also  induced  him  to  repent  of  his  degradation,  and  he  renewed 
the  war  by  a  dishonorable  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and 
Matilda.  In  the  meantime  the  discontented  nobles  of  Germany  had  as- 
sembled a  diet  at  Fercheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  elected  Ro- 
dolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  pope  ;  he  dared  not  declare  against  Henry,  who  was  power- 
ful in  Italy,  and  if  he  abandoned  Rodolph,  he  would  ruin  his  own  party 
in  Germany.  He  resolved  to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  the  contest,  and  in 
the  meantime  heidirected  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  church, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  distracted  by  the  controversy  respecting 
the  eucharist. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  by  whom  ihe  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was  first  broached;  Selden  very  justly  says,  "This  opinion  is  only  rhet- 
oric turned  into  logic,"  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  spiritual  presence 
of  our  Savior  in  the  holy  communion  might,  in  a  dark  and  ignorant  age, 
be  represented  as  an  actual  change  of  the  consecrated  elements  into  his 
material  substance.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  theological  errors 
of  this  doctrine  ;  our  subject  only  requires  us  to  notice  the  political  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied.  No  article  of  faith  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ;  it  represented  them  as  daUy 
working  a  miracle  equally  stupendous  and  mysterious  ;  true,  its  nature 
was  incomprehensible,  but  this  circumstance,  instead  of  exciting  a  sus- 
picion of  iis  absurdity,  only  increased  the  reverence  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  zeal  that  the  Romish 
priesthood  has  ever  manifested  in  defending  an  opinion  which  has  so 
materially  strengthened  its  influence.  The  confessor  to  the  queen  of 
Spain  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  opposition  of  a  nobleman,  by  saying, 
"  You  should  respect  the  man  who  every  day  has  your  God  in  his  hands 
and  your  queen  at  his  feet."  In  this  brief  sentence,  the  purpose  of  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  stated  ;  it  conferred  political  power,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  defended  at  all  hazards.  But  common  sense  frequently  re- 
volted at  a  doctrine  contracted  by  sight,  feeling,  and  taste  ;  in.  the  elev- 
enth century  it  was  ably  exposed  by  Berengarius,  a  priest  of  Tours,  who 
assailed  it  at  once  with  ridicule  and  with  argument.  But  in  hia  eightieth 
year,  Berengarius  was  prevailed  upon  by  Gregory  to  renounce  his  for- 
mer opinions,  and  transubstantiation  was  generally  received  as  an  article 
of  faith. 

A  victory  obtained  by  Rodolph  induced  Gregory  to  depart  from  hia 
cautious  policy  ;  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  a  crown  of  gold 
to  his  rival.  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  council  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  pronounced  Gregory's  deposition,  and  proclaimed 
Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Gregory  immediately  made  peace  with  the  Normans,  and,  supported 
by  them  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  But 
in  the  meantime,  Rodolph  was  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented 
Gennans  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  imperial  authority  and  Henry, 
at  the  head  of  a  riclorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  Tlie  Norman 
dukes,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greek  emperors,  neglected  their  ally, 
and  the  forces  of  the  countess  Matilda  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
imperialists.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome  ; 
but  the  third  time  he  gained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
bribes,  and  procured  the  solemn  installation  of  Clement.  The  emper- 
or's departure  left  his  partisans  exposed  lo  the  vengeance  of  Gregory  ; 
the  pontiff"  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  gave  the  city 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbarous  auxiliaries.  Having  reduced  Rome  al- 
most to  a  mass  of  ruins,  Gregory  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  died  unconquered,  repealing  with 
his  latest  breath  the  excommunications  which  he  had  hurled  against 
Henry,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct 
in  the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  "I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity," 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  it  is  therefore  I  die  an  pv;ii  " 
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Gregory  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  founiler  of  xite  political  system 
of  popery ;  and  therefore,  while  he  is  extolled  by  some  historians  as  a 
saiat,  others  have  described  him  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  tho 
character  of  this  remarkable  msm  was  formed  by  his  age,  and  developed 
by  the  circimistances  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  the  representative 
both  of  popery  and  democracy,  principles  apparently  inconsistent,  but 
which  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  frequently  been  found  in  close 
alliance.  With  the  sanctity  of  the  church  he  shielded  the  people  ;  with 
the  strength  of  the  people  he  gave  stability  to  the  church.  In  tho 
course  of  his  long  career  as  the  secret  and  as  the  acknowledged  ruler 
of  (he  papacy,  he  displayed  unquestionable  abilities  of  the  highest  or- 
der; his  pretensions  to  ascetic  piety  gained  him  the  enthusiasiic  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude  ;  the  soldiers  regarded  him  as  abiive  warrior 
and  successful  genera] ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  yielded  in  the 
council  to  his  fervid  eloquence  and  politics]  skill.  His  very  faults  be- 
came elements  of  his  success:  he  was  severe,  vindictive,  and  inexor- 
able :  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forgive ;  none  of  his  enemies  could 
elude  the  patient  search  and  the  incessant  vigilance  with  which  he 
pursued  those  against  whom  he  treasured  wrath.  It  was  his  custom 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whose  death  he  decreed ;  and  it  was 
awful  to  contemplate  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  and  the  placidity 
of  his  manners  while  he  presided  over  tortures  and  massacres.  Itcan 
rot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  power  of  such  a  man 
should  have  swept  over  Christendom  like  a  torrent,  and  hurried  every- 
thing into  the  vortex  of  his  new  and  gigantic  institutions. 

Section  VI.— The  War  of  Investitures. 

moM  A.  B.  1086  TO  A.  D.  1153. 

Henrv  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  of  his  formidable 


and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  III.  was  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  II.,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Gregory,  who  commenced  his  pontificate  by  sending  an  encyclical  tet- 
ter to  the  Christian  chiu-ches,  declaring  his  rescSulion  to  adhere  to  the 
political  system  of  his  deceased  master.  Supported  by  the  Normans, 
Urban  entered  Rome,  and  assembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bishops,  in  which  the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents, 
were  solemnly  excommunicated.  At  the  same  time  he  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  ihe  countess  Matilda. 
Fro.n  this  union,  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  and 
the  reigning  family  of  England,  trace  their  descent.  Henry  marchtJ 
into  Italy,  and  though  vigorously  opposed  by  Guelph,  gained  several 
important  advantages  ;  but  the  pap^  intrigues  raised  enemies  against 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  his  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compeEed  Heniy  to 
abandon  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  retire  toward  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Placentia,  and  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  assembled,  that  no  church  could  contain  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  deliberate  in  the  open  air.     Most  of  Gregory's  decrees 
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were  re-enacted  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  affair  of  investitures,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  council  was  directed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  east,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople (a.  d.  1095).  The  tales  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christian  pilgrims  were  exposed  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  be- 
come masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  every- 
where the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  faithful  from  the  infidel  Saracens, 
as  he  ignorantly  called  the  Turks,  and  such  a  flame  was  kiridSedbyhis 
exertions,  that  a  decree  was  isaned  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  author- 
izing the  first  crusade  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  France,  in 
whose  dominions  the  council  met,  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only 
obtain  absolution  by  humiliating  submissions. 

The  genera!  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching  of 
the  first  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  abandoned  their  homes  to  follow 
Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the  massacres  of  the 
Jews,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  disciplined  adventurers  that 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Godfrey,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  section;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  general  fanaticism 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and  that  the  partisans  of 
Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  the  crusaders  in  their  passage 
through  Italy. 

Paschal  II.  was  the  su  of  U  b     ,  and,  like  him,  steadfastly 

pursued  the  policy  of  Greg    y     h  ly     iumphed  over  the  antipope, 

who  died  of  a  broken  heart  d  1  g  d  a  second  genera!  crusade, 
which  the  reverses  ofcthe  Ohn  n  h    Holy  Land  rendered  neces- 


sary. To  consolidate  the  p  p  I  tru  u  he  assembled  a  council  m 
Rome,  and  procured  the  en  f  a  n    v  oath,  to  be  taken  by  all 

ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  thif,  oath  they  abjured  all  heresy,  they  prom- 
ised implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  successors,  to  afiirm  what 
the  holy  and  universal  church  confirms,  and  to  condemn  wliat  she  con- 
demns (a.  n.  1104).  Soon  after,  the  old  emperor,  Henry,  was  treach- 
erously arrested  by  his  own  son  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  impe- 
rial dignity  :  he  subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any 
progress,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishop  of  Liege  honorably 
inlerred  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  enmity  pur- 
sued Fsnry  beyond  the  grave  ;  the  benevolent  prelate  was  excommu- 
nicato!, and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  disinterring  the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  V.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he  would  not 
yield  the  imperial  right  to  granting  investitures,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  The  form  in  which 
monarchs  gave  investiture  by  bestowing  a  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  was 
regarded  by  the  popes  as  an  interference  with  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  when  the  form  was  altered,  they  gave  no  further  trouble  to 
the  English  and  French  monarchs,  but,  in  £eir  disputes  with  the  em- 
perors, they  not  only  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  receive  investiture  from 
laymen,  but  even  lo  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 

The  fifth  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  papacy  than 
his  father;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made  Paschal  prisoner,  compelled 
him  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  to  issue  a  biill  se- 
curing the  right  of  investiture  to  the  emperor  and  his  s 
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(he  remonstrances  of  the  cardinals  induced  the  pope  to  annul  the  txcaty, 
and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  excommunicated  by  several  provincial 
councils.  The  pontiff,  however,  did  not  ratify  the  sentence  until  the 
death  of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  the  disputes  about  her  inheritance 
created  fresh  animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  see. 

The  death  of  Paschal  prevented  an  immediate  war.  His  successors 
Gelasius  11.  and  Calixtus  II.,  however,  supported  his  policy,  and,  after 
a  long  struggle,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  resign  his  claim  to  episco- 
pal investitures,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of  the 
temporal  rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  the  successor  of  Calistua, 
the  church  of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  was  brought  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St.  Malachi,  a  monk  of  great  infiu- 
ence  and  reputation.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was 
spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  wfejm  he  forced 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus,  elected  by  rival  factions,  were  both  en- 
throned the  same  day,  and  the  papacy  was  consequently  rent  by  a 
schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of  a  converted  Jew  ;  he  posses- 
sed great  wealth,  was  a  favorite  with  the  Roman  populace,  and  had  an 
undoubted  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favor,  yet  he  is  stigmatized 
as  an  antipope.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
and  procured  him  the  support  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  German 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Anacletus,  his  party  elected  another  anti- 
pope,  but  he  soon  made  his  submission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was 
appeased. 

A  general  council  was  soon  afterward  assembled  at  Kome  {a.  d. 
1139),  at  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  bishops  were  present;  several 
ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  church.  The  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned  at 
this  council ;  they  were  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose 
controversy  with  St.  Bernard  began  lo  excite  universal  attention. 

Abelard  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
«id  the  best  logician  in  Europe  ;  crowds  of  disciples  flocked  to  hear 
liis  lectures,  and  though  he  did  not  break  through  the  trammels  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  in 
a  future  age,  produced  beneficial  effects.  St.  Bernard,  whose  opinions 
were  invested  by  the  bishops  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  authority,  accused 
Abelard  of  teaching  heretical  opinions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  trmi- 
ty.  Abelard  denied  the  imputation,  and  the  dispute  turned  on  metaphys- 
ical subtleties,  to  which  neither  party  affixed  a  definite  meaning.  Abel- 
&rd's  opinions  were  condeumed  by  a  council  at  Sens,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  into  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  where  he  died  in  peace. 
This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween scholastic  divinity  and  philosophy.  Abeiard  was  subdued,  but 
he  bequeathed  his  cause  to  a  succession  of  faithful  disciples,  who  grad- 
ually emancipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of  the  cloister,  and 
liberated  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  popery.  Abelard's  opin- 
ions were  purely  theological ;  his  disciple,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  abandon, 
ing  his  master's  mysticism,  directed  his  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
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church  and  of  the  government.  He  declared  that  the  political  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
profession,  and  he  began  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  Ger« 
many ;  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  revive  the  republic.  Innocent  II.,  Celesiine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  had  to  struggle  with  "  the  politicians,"  as  the  followers 
of  Arnold  were  called,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  domestic  power; 
and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the  rights  of  kings 
and  nations  were  suspended.  Rome  set  the  example  of  resistance  to 
the  pontiffs ;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space,  furnished  the  boldest  opponents  to 
the  papal  usurpations ;  but  when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example, 
the  Italians  discovered  that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  woidd  diminish 
the  profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignorance  to  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
support  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to  expose,  and 
even  yielded  their  liberties  to  the  pontiffs,  on  condition  of  sharing  in 
their  unhaUowed  gains. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  to  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  means 
they  employed  to  effect  their  object,  their  struggle  against  royal  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  national  independence  on  ^e  other,  form  the  most 
important  part  of  European  history  during  several  centuries.  A  calm 
and  careful  examination  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  papal  system  is 
therefore  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  social  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation,  To  render  this  portion 
of  Jiistory  satisfactory  to  the  student,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the 
eariy  history  of  Christianity,  and  point  out  some  of  the  corruptions  by 
which  its  purity  was  early  disfigured. 

Section  VII. — The  Crusades. 

The  wars  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  popes,  form  an  essential  pan  of  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  un- 
derstand aright  the  influence  they  exercised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  their  origin,  and  at  the  state  of  society  in  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  when  first  this  great  movement  began. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  been  hallowed 
by  our  blessed  Savior's  presence,  were  common  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
ihe  church.  They  begim  to  multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  ia  consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  dif- 
fused, that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  ;  many  persons  sold  their 
estates,  and  migrated  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  wait  there  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  While  the  Saracens  remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  encour- 
aged and  protected  visiters  whose  arrival  brought  them  considerable 
profit,  but  when  the  Seljiikian  Turks  wrested  the  country  from  the  kha- 
liphs  of  Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  out- 
rage that  fanaticism  and  ignorance  could  dictate.  Their  sad  recital  of 
the  calamities  they  were  forced  to  endure  excited  universal  indignation, 
and  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming  throughout 
Christendom,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turl;s  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  time  was  not  propitious  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the  wars  of  tha 
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empire  engaged  die  attention  and  employed  the  arms  of  tile  chief  mili- 
tary leaders.  But  when  the  Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
England  and  the  two  Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  before 
the  popes  in  Italy  and  the  feudal  priilces  in  Germany,  vast  hordes  of 
military  adventurers  who  remained  without  employment,  ready  to  em- 
brace any  cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  andplander. 
At  this  moment  an  enthusiastic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  tlie  Hermit, 
indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christians,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  Palestine,  began  to  preach  the  duly  of  expelling  the  infidels  from  the 
patrimony  of  Christ,  and  by  his  energetic  labors,  widely  diffused  his 
own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban  11. ;  the  pontiff 
went  personally  to  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Clermont  (a.  d.  1095), 
where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes 
asHumed  the  badge  of  the  cros^,  as  the  symbol  of  iheii  enlistment.  The 
first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant  fanatics,  guided  by  men  of  no 
note  or  experience.  They  marftied  without  order  or  discipline,  pil- 
laging, burning,  and  plundering  the  countries  that  they  traversed.  So 
great  was  the  delusion  that  whole  families  joined  in  tliese  wild  expedi- 
tions ;  farmers  were  seen  driving  carts  containing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  line  of  march,  while  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war, 
sported  round,  mistaking  every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town 
for  Jerusalem.  Most  of  these  wretches  perished  by  fatigue,  famine, 
disease,  or  the  swords  of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before 
their  excesses  had  indelibly  stigmatized  the  cause  in  which  they  w»re 
engaged.  The  Jews  along  the  Rhine  suffered  most  severely  from  these 
fanatics,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate,  race 
would  be  the  best  propitiation  for  the  success  of  their  expedition.  Myr- 
iads of  the  hapless  Jews  were  massacred  with  every  torture  and  indig- 
nity that  malice  could  suggest ;  whole  families  committed  suicide  by 
mutual  agreement ;  a  few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safety 
by  apostacy.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his  own  palace. 

At  length  a  regular  army  was  organized,  under  the  command  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most  celelwated 
generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign  joined  his  standard,  but  the  leading 
nobility  of  Christendom  were  enrolled  among  his  followers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  Bohem- 
ond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse.  When  the 
divisions  of  this  formidable  army  arrived  near  Constantinople,  Alexis, 
who  then  ruled  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  hosts  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  and  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  crafVy  Greek  had  recourse 
to  treachery  and  dissimulation ;  after  a  disgusting  train  of  fraudulent 
negotiations,  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind  them 
worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whom  it  was 
part  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they  had  come  to  assail. 
Their  early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious,  but  purchased  at  an  enorm 
expenditure  af  life.    Nicea,  the  capital  of  the  sultany  of  Rdm, ' 
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taken  ;  a  great  victory  over  the  sultan  Soleimaii  opened  a  passage  into 
Syria ;  Antioch  was  captured  after  a  scige  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
and  finally,  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turks 
by  the  Egyptians,  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  new  kingdom  (a.  d.  1099). 

Jerusalem  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they  hurled 
beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale  the  walls, 
Hcd  flung  burning  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  moveable  towers  and  bridges 
employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusaders  displayed  e<]ual  energy, 
but  on  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as  they  were  sinking  under  tho 
united  efl'ects  of  weariness  and  a  burning  sun,  Godfrey  declared  that  be 
saw  a  celestial  messenger  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cheering  the  Chris- 
tiana to  the  combat.  The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  suvii  a  declaration 
bore  down  every  obstacle ;  the  crusaders  made  good  their  lodgement 
on  the  wall,  and  the  Mohammedans  fled  into  the  city.  Amid  the  most 
rapturous  shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind,  many  of  the 
bravest  warriors  wept  for  joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied  by  an  indis- 
criminate and  unsparing  massacre  ;  a  helpless  crowd  sought  shelter  iii 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily  forced  and  the  fugi 
tives  butchered  ;  the  knights  boasted  that  they  rode  in  Saracen  blood 
up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  The  massacre  lasted  all  day,  but 
when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  aronnd,  the  crusaders  sud 
denly  recollected  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  places  which  had 
betn  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  suff'erings  of  their  Savior.  As  if 
by  some  common  and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage  warriors  were 
suddenly  changed  into  devout  pilgrims  ;  each  hasted  to  remove  from  his 
person  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  in 
the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  streaming  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  ihey  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  were  performed  by 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  deliverers  with  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine ;  he  refused 
the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  ^e  true  monarch  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  his  Savior  had 
borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  less 
scrupulous ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns  and  title,  and  transmitted  the 
throne  to  his  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to 
reign  in  Palestine  until  the  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.  n. 
1187),  Several  minor  states  were  established  by  the  crusaders,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  county  of  Edessa,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.  None  of  these  states  had  long  duration ;  the  Christians  of  the 
east,  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  unite  cordially  for  mutual  defence ;  victories  were  scarcely  lesa 
calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reinforcements  from  Europe ;  and  though  the  crusading  enthusiasm  en- 
dured for  two  centuries,  ita  heat  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  would 
have  kept  it  alive  but  the  privileges  and  grants  made  by  the  popes,  and 
the  principal  European  potentates,  to  those  who  joined  in  such  espedi< 
27 
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tions.  Six  principal  crusades  followed  the  first  great  movement ;  they 
were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  productive  of  advantages  as  fleeting  as 
they  were  trivial. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Christians, 
the  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  undertook  a 
second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  Pal- 
estine (a.  d.  1117).  The  Atta-beg  Zenghi,  who  had,  by  his  superior 
prowess,  obtained  the  chief  command  over  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Irak, 
attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Edessa,  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  without  waiting 
for  his  ally.  He  had  to  encounter  the  treacherous  hostility  of  the  By- 
zantine emperor,  which  proved  fata]  to  an  army  containing  the  flower 
of  German  chivalry,  including  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  who  served  in 
the  attitude  and  armor  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  gave  the  sultan  secret  intelligence  of  the  German  line 
of  march,  and  furnished  Conrad  with  treacherous  grades.  After  a 
glorious  but  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Mfeandcr,  Conrad 
was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from  the  Bospho- 
rua,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the  pomp  of  Louis,  led 
him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undismayed  and  unwarned,  pur- 
sued their  march  with  inconsiderate  apeed ;  their  rear-guard  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Turkish  troops,  while  the  van  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  greater  part  put  to  the  sword.  Louis  brought  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  his  forces  by  sea  to  Antioch ;  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine joined  him  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the 
monarch  returned  to  Europe,  dishonored  by  a  faithless  wife,  and  de- 
serted by  ungrateful  allies.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  diflused  feelings  of  mel- 
ancholy and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  flirough  whose  influence  the  crusade  was  undertaken,  had  to  en- 
counter the  storm  of  public  indignation ;  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  lying 
prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and  false  miracles,  had  lured 
myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Bernard  was  not  daunted  by  these 
reproaches ;  he  replied  lo  those  accusations  by  pointing  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  failure,  the  folhes  and  vices  of  the  crusaders  themselves  ; 
he  asserted  that  a  ne*  expedition,  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  piety, 
would  be  crowned  with  success  ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom to  combine  in  one  great  effort  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. His  efi'orts  to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were,  however,  una- 
vailing, and  death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions. 

Noureddin,*  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the  Fati- 
inite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favorite,  Saladin.t  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and,  though  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became  the  favorite 
hero  both  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  On  tlie  death  of  his  ancient  master, 
Saladin  invaded  the  Christian  territories,  and,  after  a  brief  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  1187).  The  loss  of  the  holy  city 
filled  all  Europe  with  sorrow  ;  the  emperor,  Frederic  I. ,  the  lion-hearted 
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Richard  o'  Er.gland,  Philip  Awgustua  of  Fraace,  and  several  minoi 
princes,  twijned  ihe  cross,  while  the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  send, 
ing  immediate  reinforcements  to  the  garrisons  on  the  cgasts  of  he 
Mediterranean,  arrested  the  progress  of  Saladin.  Frederic  advanced 
through  the  Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Greek 
fraud  and  treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Iconiurn.  But  in  tha  midst  of  his  glorious  career  he  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Cydiius  (a.  d.  1 190).  The  army  persevered,  and 
joined  the  eastern  Christiana  in  the  famous  siege  of  Acre, 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  oesiegers 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin,  that  they  suffered 
more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings  of  England  and  France,  however, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  their  dominions,  appeared  together  as  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The  siege  of  Acre 
was  so  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  that  the 
town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Christians  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  Their  expectations  were  frustrated 
by  the  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  French  and  the  English; 
Phihp,  unable  to  brook  the  superiority  which  Richard  acquired  by  his 
military  prowess,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  his  wesdth,  returned 
home,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  than  abated 
by  the  departure  of  Philip ;  the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered  the 
valorous  exertions  of  Richard  unavailing  ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  defend  his  dominions  from 
the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.  d.  1193).  On  his  return,  the 
English  monarch  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  duke  of  Austria, 
whom  he  had  grievously  insulted  in  Palestine  ;  he  was  subsequently  re- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  front  whom  ho  had 
to  purchase  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  il- 
lustrious Saladin  did  not  long  survive  the  departure  of  the  royal  crusa- 
der ;  he  died  at  Damascus,  and  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his 
inheritance,  prevented  the  Mohammedans  from  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine, 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  o(  Innocent  IlL 
(a.  d.  1303),  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foulke  of  Neuiily.  Tho  fer- 
vor of  enthusiasm  was  now  abated  ;  no  great  sovereign  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent  feudatories  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  chosen  commander-in- 
jhief.  The  crusaders  obtained  transports  from  the  Venetians,  by  con- 
quering Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the 
threats  and  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at 
seeing  their  first  efforts  directed  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  de- 
parture from  their  original  design  was  followed  by  a  still  more  remark- 
»ble  deviation;  instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine,  they  sailed  against 
Constantmople,  to  dethrone  the  usurper.  Alexins  Angelus.  The  cru- 
saders succeeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire  ; 
but  the  reward  they  claimed  for  their  services  was  extravagant,  and 
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Isaac's  efforts  to  comply  -with  the  stipulations  provoked  such  resent' 
ment,  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  death,  togethei 
with  his  son.  The  crusaders  instantly  proclaimed  war  against  the 
usurper,  Mourzoufle,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  founded  a  new  Latin 
empire  on  the  rains  of  the  Byzantine  (a.  d,  1204),  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of  the  new  stal«,  which,  under  fivB 
Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Constantinople 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  1261),  and  the  hopes  of  uniting  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
capital  had  inspired,  were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hungary.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was     n  ry  p    1      nary  to 

the  recovery  and  safe  possession     f  P  1      n     (  1218)       M 

having  obtained  some  important  su  h  w      ru      d  I  y 

the  arrogance  and  presumption  of   1     p  p  1  1  g        wh  mil 

direction  of  the  array.     They  purch      d  so  1  by 

evacuating  all  their  conquests  ;adthpp  h  fi  pp  d 
to  come   in   person   to  their  assis  to     b     ly       g  g  d    n 

checking  the  progress  of  heresy,  to  p  d  PI 

Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germ  j  1  d  f  n  d  bl  rmy  P  1 
estine,  after  having  been  excomin  d  by  P  p     C  j   I\    f 

delaying  his  expedition,  a  sentence  which  was  renewed  because  he 
ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders  (a.  d.  1228). 
This  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  champion  of  the  cross 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  church.  Frederic  was  every- 
where victorious,  but  the  papal  legates  and  the  priests  harassed  him 
by  constant  opposition  ;  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic  concluded  an 
equitable  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  for  no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Pal- 
estine than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  again  huiled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  die  infidels  ; 
but  Frederic's  vigorous  exertions  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ; 
he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the 
papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by  his  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifteen  years,  raised  the  Latins  of 
Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition  ;  but  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  subverted  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native  deserts  by  the  Mon- 
■  gols,  threw  themselves  upon  Palestine,  stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted 
the  Latin  principalities,  and  the  small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  was  subsequently  annexed  to 
the  sultany  of  Egypt. 

Louis  IX.,  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led  the  ninth 
crusade.     Egypt  was  the  scene  of  his  operations  ;  after  obtaining  some 
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important  triumphs,  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  (a.  r.  1350), 
The  pope's  inveterate  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
that  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.  At  the  moment  that  Louis  saUed, 
Innocent  was  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  emperor  in.  Europe,  and 
the  Dominicans  were  stimnlating  their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assassi- 
nation. The  laraontable  loss  of  the  French  army,  the  captivity  of  the 
"  most  Christian  king,"  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Pal- 
estine, failed  to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  poatiff.  It  seemed  even 
that  tile  death  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey  had  escaped 
from  his  hands.  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad," 
was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  "  for  the  lightning  and  the 
tempest,  wherewith  God  Almighty  has  so  long  menaced  your  heads, 
have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  man,  into  refreshing  zephyrs 
and  fertilizing  dews." 

Untaught  by  calamity,  he  prepared  for  a  second  crusade  ;  on  his 
voyage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  induced  to  steer  to  Tunis, 
in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.  d.  1270).  Instead  of  a 
proselyte,  Louis  found  a  tedious  siege,  and  a  mortal  disease.  On  his 
dealh,  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe  without  making 
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Khali 


sof  tl 


e  delayed'by  the 
I  years'  truce 

resolved  to 
did  siege  to  their  last 
ken  after  a  tedious 
lem,  still  preserved 


any  further  effort.    The  fate  of  Palestine  v 
valor  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,      h 
from  the  Mohammedans.     At  leng  h 
voked  the  resentment  of  the  Mara  1  k 
expel  them  completely  from  Pal 
stronghold.  Acre  (a.  n.  1291).     Th 
siege,  and  after  its  fall  the  title  of  I 
by  the  Christian  princes,  became 


Sectios  VIII. — The  Cm    d      g  tl     Alhigenses. 

It  has  been  already  raenlioned    h      h    g     vth    f  I 
ginning  to  alarm  the  advocates  of  pap  i      p    m    y         h 
Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  1  h  d  p  I 

decree  against  the  Albigenses.  B  h  f  d  I  1  d  F 
Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  ed  hi  1  w  Id  h  dp 
of  their  best  vassals,  and  the  new    p  th      h 

irines  of  Christianity,  were  secretl  p  h  d  h  h  h 
part  of  Europe.     It  may  be  conceded  to    h    d  f    d  f  h 

system  that  there  were  some  among  the  p       h         f  I 

who  had  given  too  great  a  scope  to  their  d 

many  of  the  dangerous  errors  of  the  M       h  d  P 

There  seems  no  just  cause  for  doubting  tha      1  h 

the  Old  Testament  to  the  principle  of  Evil    b  h  j 

"  God  is  there  described  as  a  homicide,  des  y  h  w  11  b 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  (he  Egyp  by  h 

the  Red  sea  "     But  these  were  the  uentime         i  y        11 

ty ;  the  hulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  p  d        plj    g 

doctrme  ol  transubstaniiation,  the  sacran 
sion,  and  marriage,  the  iniocation  ot  sj 
and  the  tempo'al  powei  of  the  prelates 
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confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they  acknowledged  its  externsl 
purity,  they  invented  the  blackest  calumnies  respecting  their  secret 
practices,  without  ever  bringing  forward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  conse- 
quently without  incurring  the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of 
reform  was  silent;  for  ihe  efforts  of  the paterins,  or  Albigensian teach 
era,  were  directed  rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within 
the  church,  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  They  seemed 
anxious  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Romish  establishment  thai 
John  Wesley  designed  the  Methodists  to  keep  toward  the  church  of 
England.  Their  labors  generated  an  independence  of  spirit  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt,  hai 
not  Innocent  III.  discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was 
exposed,  and  resolved  lo  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  iia  exercise 
would  subvert  his  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-interest  on  his 
side ;  he  abandoned  to  the  barons  the  confiscated  properties  ol  heretics, 
and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  should  be  for  ever  banished 
from  ihe  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived.  He  then  sent  commis- 
sioners into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine  and  punish  those  suspected 
of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance  and  violence  of  these  papal  emissaries 
disgusted  every  class  of  society ;  finding  that  their  persecutions  were 
unpopular,  they  resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and 
they  were  not  long  m  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  some 
of  the  neighboring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  papal  legate, 
oifered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went  to  the  barons,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  promise  that,  if  Ra3Tnond  would  consent  to  their  demands,  they 
would  employ  all  the  forces  they  had  assembled  to  extirpate  heresy, 
Castelnau  drow  ap  a  treaty  on  these  conditions,  and  offered  it  to  Ray- 
mond for  his  signature.  The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase 
ihe  slaughter  of  his  best  subjects,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  admission  of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states.  He  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  upon  which  Castelnau  excommunicated  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for  a 
confirma     u    f  h  nee. 

InnoL  n  III  find  the  legate's  sentence,  and  began  to  preach 
a  crusad      b      h  1    ice  transcended  all  bounds,  when  he  learned 

that  Cas  In  u  h  d  I  n  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse  whom  he 
had  per  lly  d  d  (a.  d.  1208).  Though  Raymond  appears  to 
have  had  n  h  n  his  murder,  it  was  against  Mm  that  the  papal 
vengean  w  p  n  pally  directed  :  he  was  excommunicated,  his  sub- 
jects absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  French  king  was 
invited  lo  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 

Philip  Augustus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wars  -with  the  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy ;  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  to 
be  preacbe.d  ihroughout  his  dominions,  and  the  monks  of  Citeaux  be- 
came the  chief  missionaries  of  this  unholy  war ;  they  promised  the 
pardon  of  all  sins  committed  from  the  day  of  birth  to  death,  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  war,  unlimited  indulgence,  the  protection  of  ihe  church 
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and  a  large  share  of  spoil  to  all  who  surviTed,  While  the  monks  were 
enlisting  ferocious  bands  of  wretches,  who  believed  that  they,  might 
expiate  their  former  crimes  by  the  perpetration  of  fresh  atrocities,  In- 
nocent was  preparing  a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  bru- 
talities exceeded  even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  monastic  order 
was  instituted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  Spaniard  named  St. 
Dominic,  whose  special  object  was  to  extiipale  heresy,  by  preaching 
against  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  church,  and  pun- 
ishing with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument. 
This  instituiion,  too  well  known  by  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  originally  planned  by  the  bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about  seven  years  before  it 
was  formally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  at  the  council  of  I/ateran. 

Raymond  VI.,  and  his  nephew  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Albi, 
alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  presented  Uieraselves  before  the 
papal  legate,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by 
explanations  and  submissions.  They  protested  that  they  had  never 
sanctioned  heresy,  and  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Castel- 
nau.  The  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  hy  the  legate,  con- 
vinced the  young  viscount  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  negotia- 
tion, and  he  returned  to  Ms  states,  resolved  to  defend  himself.lo  the 
last  extremity :  the  count  of  Toulouse  showed  less  fortitude  ;  he  prom- 
ised to  submit  to  any  conditions  which  the  pope  would  impose. 

Raymond's  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  pope  with  appwent 
indulgence ;  but  the  terms  on  which  absolution  were  offered  to  the 
count  couid  scarcely  have  been  more  severe.  He  was  required  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  crusaders,  to  aid  thera  in  the  extirpation  of 
heretics — that  is,  liis  own  subjects — and  to  give  up  seven  of  his  best 
castles  as  a  pledge  of  his  iutealioas.  Innocent  declared  that,  if  Ray- 
mond performed  these  conditions,  he  would  not  only  be  absolved,  but 
taken  into  special  favor ;  yet,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  pope  was 
inflexibly  resolved  on  the  count's  destructioa. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  I'JijQ,  all  the  fanatics  who  had  taken  arms 
at  the  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  began  to  assemble  on  llie 
borders  of  Languedoc  ;  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty  before  them — 
ero  long  it  was  to  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Raymond  VI.  sank  into 
abject  cowardice  ;  he  yielded  up  his  castles,  he  promised  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  legate,  he  even  allowed  himself  to  bo  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  before  the  altar,  as  a  penance  for  his  errors.  As  a  reward 
for  his  huraihation,  he  was  permitted  to  servo  in  the  ranks  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  to  act  as  their  guide  iu  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

Raymond  Roger  showed  a  bolder  spirit ;  finding  the  papal  legato 
implacable,  he  summoned  his  barons  together,  and  having  stated  all  his 
exertions  to  preserve  peace,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  generosity 
and  their  patriotism.  All  resolved  on  an  obstinate  defence  ;  even  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a 
fanatical  horde  eager  to  shed  blood,  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plun- 
der. The  crusaders  advanced :  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were 
abandoned  to  them ;  others  not  subject  to  the  imputation  of  heresy 
were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves  ;  ViUemur  was  burned,  and  Chas- 
Beneuil,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitulated.     The  garrison  was  per- 
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mitted  to  retire,  but  all  the  jnliabitants  suspected  of  heresy,  male  anJ 
female,  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the 
conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoned  to  the  soldiery. 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  the  eitizens  resolved  to  make 
a  vigoroHS  resistance,  but  they  were  routed  in  a  sally  by  the  advanced 
guaul  of  the  crusaders,  and  so  vigorously  pursued,  that  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  entered  the  galea  together.  The  leaders,  before  taking 
advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  asked  the  abbot  of  Citeaux 
how  they  should  distinguish  Catholics  from  heretics  ;  the  legate's  mem- 
orable answer  was,  "  Kill  all ;  God  will  distinguish  ^hose  who  belong 
to  himself."  His  words  were  too  well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  was  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  when  the  town  was  thus  one 
immense  slaughter-house,  it  was  fired,  that  its  ruius  and  ashes  might 
become  the  monument  of  papal  vengeance. 

Carcasonne  was  now  lie  last  stronghold  of  Raymond  Roger,  and 
t  was  galhmtly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
die  leader  of  tiie  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a  mere  youth,  and 
was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could  master  the  suburbs  and 
Bivest  the  town. 

Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon.  whom  the  viscount  of  Albi  and  Beziers 
recognised  as  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  young  lord,  who  was  his  nephew  as  well  as  his  vassal.  The 
egate,  unwilling  to  offend  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  accepted  his  me- 
diation, but  when  asked  what  terms  would  be  granted  to  the  besieged, 
he  required  that  two  thirds  of  Carcasonne  should  be  given  up  to  plun- 
der. Raymond  Roger  spumed  such  conditions  ;  Peter  applauded  his 
courage,  and  personally  addressed  tho  garrison.  "  You  Imow  the  fate 
that  waits  you ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of 
finally  obtaining  favorable  terms."  The  prudence  of  this  advice  was 
proved  by  the  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  when  the  vis- 
count, trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in  the  camp 
of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and  thrown  with  his 
attendants  into  prison.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  their  leader,  the  citizens 
of  Carcasonne  evacuated  the  toivn  during  the  night,  hut  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  the  crusaders ;  the  legate 
selected  a  supply  of  victims  from  his  prisoners  ;  four  hundred  of  them 
were  burned  alive,  and  about  fifty  were  hanged. 

It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained  ;  the  count  of 
Toulouse  had  submitted  lo  every  condition,  however  humiliating;  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  evory  notion  of  resistance ;  and  the 
gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The  crusaders  loo  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  war  ;  the  French  lords  were  ashamed  of  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith  they  had  violated  ;  tho  knights 
and  common  soldiers,  having  completed  the  term  of  their  service,  were 
anxious  to  revisit  their  homes.  But  the  legale,  Arnold,  was  still  un- 
satisfied ;  he  summoned  a  councO  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce 
them  to  remain,  in  order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of 
Beziers  and  Carcasonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nobles  refused  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  hia 
new  acquiaiiions  with  the  vassals  from  his  own  estates.     The  gallant 
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Raymond  Roger  was  detained  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  baronial  hall 
at  Carcasonne,  where  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a  dysentery,  produced 
hy  gri^f,  or  as  was  generally  suspected  by  poison 

The  arm        fh      rudrs       hdw      hyl         desert,  and  called 
it  peace ;  b      h       ff      g      f  h     41b  w         ot  exhausted ;  the 

monks  ofhiq  ddlyai        f        cutioners,  went  at 

their  will  h        h  h    1     d      rtu     g      d  I      h  all  who  were  sus- 

pected ofhjNw  hmkfC  x  idle ;  they  had 
fcund  hon     and  p    fi         p       h  d         d  hey  were  not  dia- 

psed  to      1    q     h    h    1    ra  mp!  yn  Thus  a 
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ted,  and  his  do- 

1  of  Leicester  soon 

found  tha^h   hdb       p         tu  h    h      1  he  king  of  Aragon 


of  Toulous       R  ym 
■   ■      i  pi       '        ■ 


h     h       g     f 


s  and  Car 


.ic,  d    1       g    h      h  dd      pp        h      !       s  of  the  legitimate 

heir,  Eaym     d  T  1     h        Ij  f  h         firtunate  Raymond 

Roger,  a  child  about  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Count  de  Fois.  A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the 
slates  so  recently  assigned  ■^o  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
towns  and  castles  that  had  been  granted  to  him,  eight  alone  remained 
in  his  possession. 

The  count  of  Toulouse  was  loo  much  afraid  of  ecclesiastical  ven- 
geance to  defend  himself  by  arms  ;  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  lung 
■of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  implore  absolution.  In- 
nocent promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  his  clearing  himself  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Castelnau; 
but  when  he  presented  himself  before  the  council,  he  found  that  his 
judges  had  been  gained  over  by  his  inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  instead  of  being  permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  new  and  unexpected  charges.  His  re- 
monstran,;es  were  neglected,  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and 
insult,  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  formally  ratified. 

In  the  meantime  the  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  pursued 
Iheir  career  of  extermination  ;  those  whom  the  sword  spared  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace  were 
found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  a  licentious  soldiery.  Even  the 
king  of  Aragon  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  secure  file  friendship 
of  the  papal  favorite,  by  affiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of  De 
Montfort,  The  monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  cone  ess  ion,  he 
would  obtain  more  favorable  terms  for  Raymond,  and  he  accompanied 
the  count  to  Aries,  where  a  provincial  council  was  assembled.  The 
t^rms  of  peace  fixed  by  the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, that  even  Raymond  rejected  them,  and  secretly  withdrew  from 
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ihe  city  in  company  with  the  king  of  Aragon.  Once  more  the  count 
was  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  an  apos- 
tate from  the  faith,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title  and  estates. 

The  war  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigor ;  after  a  long  siege,  De 
Montfort  look  the  strong  castle  of  Lavaur  by  assault,  hanged  its  brave 
governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal,  and  massacred  the  entire  garrisop. 
"  The  lady  of  the  castle,"  says  the  Romish  historian,  "  who  was  an 
execrable  heretic,  was  by  the  earl's  orders  thrown  into  a  well,  and 
stones  heaped  over  her :  afterward,  the  pilgrims  collected  the  number- 
less heretics  that  were  in  the  fortress,  and  burned  them  alive  with  great 
joy." 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  place  through 
which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the  victims  took  re- 
venge, by  intercepting  convoys,  and  murdering  stragglers.  It  was  not 
until  ho  had  received  a  laige  reinforcement  of  pilgrims  from  Germany, 
that  the  earl  of  Leicester  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  Raymond, 
in  this  extremity,  displayed  a  vigor  and  courage,  which,  if  he  had  man- 
ifested in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  would  probably  have  saved  his 
country  from  ruin.  He  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the  crusaders 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation. 

The  friendship  between  llie  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the  crusaders  s( 
began  I    b  mip    d  by  th  b  f    h     "  "   ' 

tence  of     f   mi  g    h         1     as      1        d  i 

pelled  thp        plpl  d  dfhm 
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The  k         f  A  h       d    f  h         f  lative,  and 

encount      d  h    f       d  bl  f  h  1  M  but  he  was 

slain  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  the  Spanish  chivalry,  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry  of  Toulouse,  thus  forsaken, 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance.  Trampled  down  by  the  pilgrim- 
knights,  the  citizens  of  Toulouse  who  I'oUowed  their  sovereign  to  the 
field,  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  th.e  waters  of  the 
Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of  Muret 
seems  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort.  But  the  ambitious 
adventurer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for  the  court  of  Romo 
began  to  dread  the  power  of  its  creature  (a.  d.  1215).  His  influence 
with  the  papal  legates  and  the  prelates  who  had  directed  the  crusade 
was,  however,  still  very  great,  and  he  procured  from  the  council  of 
Montpellier  the  investiture  of  Toulouse  and  all  the  conquests  made  by 
"the  Christian  pilgrims."  Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  tliis  arrangement;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  with  a  numer- 
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ous  army  into  the  south  of  France,  uoder  pretence  of  joining  in  the 
crusado,  but  really  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  De  Moiitfort.  Louis 
subsequently  returned  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  of  England,  and 
the  quarrel  in  which  this  proceeding  involved  him  with  the  pope  di- 
verted his  attention  from  Languedoc. 

Arnold  of  Citeaux,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade,  took 
possession  of  his  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  where  he  began  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Simon  de  Montforf,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that  of  count  of  Tou- 
louse, denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  a  right  to  temporal 
jiirisdiclion ;  be  entered  the  ci^  by  force,  and  erected  his  ducal  stand- 
ard. Arnold  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  De  Montfort,  and 
placed  the  city  under  an  interdict  while  he  remained  in  it ;  he  found, 
however,  to  his  great  surprise  and  vexation,  that  these  weap  n  w 
contemned  by  the  formidable  champion  of  the  church.     B  n 

vigorous  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Raymond  VII.,  s  n    f    he 
count  of  Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  made  a     g        s 
effort  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.     Simon  d    M  n 
fort,  contrary  to  his   own  better  judgment,  was  induced  by  F    Ik 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous    ru  1  y  f 
showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient  lord  ;    h 
quence  was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invite  R  ym     d 
to  resume  his  power  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1217    h  n 

waa_  publicly  received  into  his  ancient  capital  amid  universal        1  na 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  w  bl  o 
collect  a  large  army,  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders  had  ei  h  f  II  n 
in  the  preceding  wars,  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  home  E  ery 
one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languodoc,  and  that 
the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge  and  individual 
ambition.  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  but  he  was  slain  in  a 
saily  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric,  after  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
venge his  death,  retired  to  Carcasonne. 

The  Aibigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its  great  leader, 
Almeric  de  Montfort  sold  his  claims  over  Languedoc  to  Louis  VIII., 
king  of  Franco  ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  the  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche,  that  Raymond  VII,  submitted  to  his  enemies,  and  his 
dominions  were  united  to  the  crown  of  France  (a.  d.  1339),  The  In- 
quisition was  immediately  established  in  liiese  unhappy  countries, 
which  have  never  since  recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 

Section  IX. — Consequences  of  Ike  Crusiiaes. 

Though  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  supremacy 
over  the  eastern  churches,  yet  they  derived  very  important  advantages 
from  the  wars  of  the  crusaders.  Not  the  least  of  diese  was  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  management 
of  states  ;  they  compelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  cross ; 
they  levied  taxes  at  their  discretion  on  the  clergy  throughout  Christen- 
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dom  for  the  support  of  these  wars ;  they  took  under  their  immediate 
protection  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  grant- 
ed privileges  to  the  adrenturoas  warriors,  which  it  would  have  been 
deemed  impiety  to  contravene.  Those  who  joined  in  these  wars,  fre- 
quenfly  heqiieathed  their  estates  to  the  church,  in  the  not  improbable 
case  of  their  death  without  heirs  ;  those  whom  cowardice  or  policy  de- 
tained at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined ;  in 
Germany,  the  HohenataufFen  gradually  lost  all  influence  ;  in  England, 
the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John,  and  the  Hungarians  chiefs 
placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  sovereign.  Peculiar  circumstances 
led  to  a  contrary  result  in  France  ;  many  of  the  great  feudatories  hav- 
ing fallen  in  a  distant  land,  the  monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend 
their  prerogatives,  while  their  domains  were  increased  by  seizing 
the  properties  of  those  who  died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
and  northern  Europe  derived  also  some  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  age,  being  aided  by  troops  of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending 
their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohammedan  and  pagan  neigh- 
bors. 

Chivalry  h  h  Id  h  h  crusades,  derived  its  chief  influence 
and  stre  ^nh  f   m    h        w  The  use  of  surnames,  coats  of  arms, 

and  dist  b  b      m      ecessary  in  armies  composed  of  men 

difTering     1     gu        h  b  d  f  elings,  collected  at  hazard  from  every 

Christia    k    f,d  T  ts  were  the  natural  result  of  pride  and 

courage        w  n         lly  j    lous  of  each  other's  fame,  while  the 

instituti  f  h  m  1  ry  d  nvested  knighthood  with  a  mysterious 
religion  Th    fi        f  these  was  the  order  of  the  Hospital- 

lers, or  1  gh  f  S  J  h  1  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the 
Knights     1  M  1         Th  y  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope 

Pascal  (a.  d.  1114),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Ca- 
hxtus.  They  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  black  robes,  and 
were  bound  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Maha.  Their  order  held  Malta  until  a.  d.  1798,  when 
they  were  deprived  of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were  institu- 
ted soon  after  the  Hospitallers'.  Taeir  original  duty  was  to  keep  the 
roads  free  for  the  pilgrims  that  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  became  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  the  possessors  of  rich  endowments  in  every 
part  of  western  Europe.'  At  length  their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity 
of  monarchs ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  forged  accusations  ; 
many  of  the  noblest  knights  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  and  the  order 
wholly  abolished  at  the  council  of  Vienne  (a.  d.  1312). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confraternity  of  German  knights, 
ibrraed  during  the  seige  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
It  was  formally  instituted  by  Pope  Celestin  IH.  (a.  d.  1193),  and  a 
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code  of  regulations  prescribed  for  its  direction.  Their  ensign  wag  s. 
black  cross,  on  a  white  robe.  They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
(a.  d.  1330),  of  which  they  held  possession  until  the  progress  of  the 
Eeformation  gave  that  country  to  a  protestant  prince  (a.  d.  1535),  The 
last  great  order  was  that  of  St.  Lazania,  instituted  originally  for  super- 
intending the  treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  cru- 
saders introduced  into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  transports, 
and  conveyed  to  them  provision  and  the  munitions  of  war.  This  traf- 
fic led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury  was 
gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  trading  depots  were  formed 
by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  powers,  on  the  shores  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire.  Several  French  towns  imi- 
tated this  example,  and  in  the  remote  north  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce  between  the  ."ties  of  Lu- 
beck  and  Hamburgh  (a.  d.  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hanseaiic  league .  The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which 
sovereigns  found  it  iheir  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led  to  a  great 
change  in  most  European  countries,  the  establishment  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions. .  . 
The  royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of  munici- 
pal freedom.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the  sovereign  was  the 
person  most  interested  in  protecting  their  Rowing  freedom,  and  they 
therefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support  in  his  struggles  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  a  conse- 
quence of  municipal  freedom.  The  free  cities  granted  protection  to  a^ 
who  sought  shelter  within  their  wails,  and  the  nobles  saw  that  they 
must  either  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  vassals,  or  witness  the  de- 
population of  their  estates.  Liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right 
civilization  consequently  began  to  extend  its  blessings  over  society. 

The  imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen  fell  from  its  pride  of  place  oa 
the  deatli  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  great  opponent  of  the  pa- 
pacy (a.  r.  1250).  His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  after  a 
brief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the  anarchy  which  sucr;eeded  in  Ger- 
many, is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great  interregnum. 
William  of  Holland,  and  an  English  prince,  Richiid,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
were  suc-^essiveJy  elected  emperors,  and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the 
title.  At  length,  Rodolpb,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  was  chosen  (a.  d. 
1373)  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  tho  crown  by  his  energy  m  sup- 
pressing the  predatory  wars  that  were  waged  by  his  vassals.  In  the 
meantime,  the  popes,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstauffen, 
had  bestowed  tho  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles,  auke  of  Mjon 
brother  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  cruelties  of  Charies  led  the  Italians  to  invite  young  Conradm  to 
assert  the  hereditary  claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  this 
brave  prince  entered  Italy,  where  he  wa.s  enthusiastically  received. 
But  the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  field , 
when  Conradm  encountered  Charles,  his  followers  broke  at  the  first  on- 
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set,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner.  The  duke  of  Anjou  subjected  th« 
young  prince  to  tlie  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  commanded  him  to  be  exe- 
ouied. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  which  had  long 
been  tlie  most  fonnidable  obstacle  to  papal  usurpation.  The  triumph 
of  the  papacy  appeared  complete  :  Italy  was  severed  from  the  German 
empire  ;  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  independence  only  to  be  torn 
in  sunder  by  factions ;  the  church  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire,  and 
the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  they  had  themselves 
nurtured,  was  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  sovereigns  of  Germany. 


and  Constitutional  History  of  Ike.  Spanish  Monarchy. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  ii,  fasion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  often  in 
deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  states  into  wliichthe  country  had  been  divided  was 
reduced  to  four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the 
modern  province  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the  Moslems 
of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its  concentrated  pop- 
ulation gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory ;  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  khaliphs,  was  supported  fay  the  labors  of  a 
sober  industrious  people,  under  whom  agriculture  and  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  probably  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  littl    ki  gd  m    f  N  mb      m  d  within  llie  Pyrenees,  had 

oflen  atli       d    h  f  hb  and  more  powerful  states. 

But  since  h  Ihhhm        p         da  mutual  check  upon  each 

other,  Na  II  J  tarn  her  independence  when  all 

the  small  h  d  b  b      b  d         he  gradually  increasing  do- 

minion of  C      I        i  A  Th     I         kingdom  comprehended  the 

province    f  h  e,  to      h  h  C     1  nia  and  Valencia.     Under 

Its  auspicious  climate  and  ree  political  institutions,  its  inhabitants  dis- 
played an  uncommon  share  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long 
line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce  ; 
and  its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  the  nation  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  territory  at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of  country  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  territory,  to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy  over  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula  ;  especially  as  it  was  there  that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy 
may  be  said  first  to  have  revived  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion 
This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at  an  early  period 
of  her  history. 

The  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusia,  so  con- 
genial with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile  regions 
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of  the  north  to  an  enemy  whom  they  despised.  But  when  the  Span- 
iards, quilting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the  open 
plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  pred- 
atory incursions  of  the  Arab  cavalry.  It  was  not  until  they  had  reach- 
ed some  natural  boundary,  as  the  river  Douro,  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  constructmg  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  this  natural  fence,  to  se- 
cure their  conquests.  Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of 
their  tardy  progress.  More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  na- 
tional feuds  than  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  infidel.  The  soldiers 
of  Feman  Gongales,  a  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that 
their  master  made  them  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in 
the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wars  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Christians, 
that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before  ihey  had 
penetrated  to  the  Douro  {a.  d.  850),  and  nearly  thrice  that  period  before 
they  had  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus  (a.  d.  1147),  not- 
withstanding this  portion  of  the  country  had  been  comparatively  desert- 
ed by  the  Mohammedans.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people 
living  as  they  didimder  circumstances  favorable  to  the  development  of 
both  physical  and  moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  natior. 
oppressed  by  despotism,  and  the  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  wag 
naturally  disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and  a  voluptuous  climate.  Ir. 
truth,  the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  give 
energy  to  human  purpose.  His  cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven 
The  church  published  her  bulls  of  crusade,  offering  liberal  indulgences 
to  those  who  served,  and  paradise  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  agamst 
the  infidel.  Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Christian 
Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner,  and  the  cause  of 
rehgion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of 


To  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  may 
be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as  well  as  a 
more  early  development  of  them  than  took  place  m  other  countries  of 
Europe.  From  the  exposure  of  the  Castilian  towns  to  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary,  not  only  that  they  should 
be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  every  citizen  should  be  trained  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defence.  An  immense  increase  of  consequence  was  given 
to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  constituted  the  most  efi'ective  part  of  the 
national  militia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  aa  to  the  policy  of  in- 
viting the  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary 
privileges  to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  dale,  as  well 
the  hberal  character  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Castile  and  Leon. 
These,  although  varying  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally  conce- 
ded to  the  cilizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for  tha 
regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  In  order  to  secure  the  barriers  of  jus- 
tice more  efleclually  against  the  violence  of  power,  so  often  superior  to 
law  in  aa  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was  provided  in  many  of  the 
charters  that  no  nobles  should  bo  permitted  to  acquire  real  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  municipality  ;  that  no  fortress  or  palace  should 
be  erected  by  them  there  ;  that  such  as  might  reside  within  the  teni- 
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tory  of  a  chartered  city  or  bormigli  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  , 
and  that  any  violence  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might 
be  resisted  with  impunity.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal  servitude,  the 
Castilian  corporation,  living  under  the  protection  of  their  own  iaws  aiid 
magistrates  ia  time  of  peace,  and  commanded  by  their  own  officers  in 
time  of  war  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  essential  rights  and  priv- 
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there  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  now  under  consideratun. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts  ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in,  many  as- 
semblies of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  commons 
was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived  them  of 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  great  orders  of  the  state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  enactments 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  who  in  fact  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  need. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Castilian 
Cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into  that  body,  assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mons in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  commons  showed 
a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public  revenue. 
They  watched  carefully  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  uses.  A 
vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  as  well  as  on 
the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissions  were  appointed  by 
the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of  judicial  authority. 
They  entered  into  negotiations  for  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and 
by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
time  of  *ar,  preserved  a  salutary  check  over  military  operations.  The 
lination  of  regencies  was  subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  de- 
d  the  nature  of  the  authority  to  be  intrusted  to  them.     Their  con- 
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t-«!t  was  esiaeiHcJ  iiiJiapenaable  to  the  validity  of  a  tille  to  the  crown , 
*."U  this  prerogative,  oi  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  lo  sur 
vivB  the  wreck  of  theit  aiicient  liberties.  Finally  thej  mire  thin  once 
sei  aside  the  testamentary  jurovisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous  insti- 
tution peculiar  to  Castile,  wiuth  sought  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
by  meujia  which  were  themseivBS  scarcely  compatible  with  civil  subor- 
dination. This  was  the  celebrated  Hermandad,  or  "  Holj  Brotherhood," 
which  W!w  designed  as  a  subsmule  for  a  regularly  organized  pohce 
It  coneisiEo  of  a  confederation  of  the  principal  cities  bound  together  by 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  riw  defence  of  their  liberty  in  seasons 
of  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies  who  assem- 
bled at  stated  intervals  for  the  purpose,  transacting  their  business  under 
a  common  seal,  enacting  laws  which  they  were  carefuJ  to  transmit  to 
the  nobles  and  the  sovereign,  and  enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed 
liody  of  dependants.  This  wild  kind  of  justice,  ho  characteristic  of  an 
unsettled  state  of  society,  repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sanction  ; 
and  however  formidable  such  a  popnJar  engine  may  have  appeared  to 
the  eye  of  a  monarch,  he  was  oflen  led  to  countenance  it  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  impotence,  a»  well  as  of  the  overweening  power  of  the  nobles, 
agamst  whom  it  was  principally  directed.  Hence  these  associations, 
though  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrained,  have  received  the 
appellation  of  "  Cortes  Extraordinary." 

With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castile  attained  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  splendor  unrivalled,  unless  in  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages. 
At  a  very  early  period  indeed  their  contact  with  the  Arabs  had  familiar- 
ized them  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture  and  a  dexterity  in  the 
mechanic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Augmentation 
cfwealthbrotighl  with  h  the  usual  appetite  for  expensive  pleasures 
but  the  surplus  of  riches  was  frequently  expended  in  useful  public 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great  political 
prWileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies  in  a  life  of 
eflcininate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  they  were  accustomed 
to  sen'e  in  the  ranks  against  the  mfidel,  and  their  whole  subsequpnt 
lives  were  occupied  either  with  war,  or  those  martial  exercises  whicn 
reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to  the  ancient  Gothic 
descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they  had  stood  forward  as  the  peers, 
ihe  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they  would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indig 
nity  at  his  hand.  Accordingly  we  find  them  perpetually  convulsing  the 
kingdom  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  The  petitions 
of  the  commons  are  filled  with  remonstrances  on  their  various  oppres- 
sions, and  the  evils  resulting  from  their  long  desolating  feuds. 

The  over-weening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower  orders  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  rehed  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to  feel 
jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone 
they  could  make  an  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown. 

The  long  minorities  with  which  Castile  was  afflicted,  perhaps  more 
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llian  any  country  in  Europe,  frequently  threw  iho  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their  own  emolument 
the  high  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions  of 
the  crown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable  privileges ;  so  thai 
the  sovereign's  snbsequenl  life  was  frequently  spent  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  recover  the  losses  of  his  minority.  Ho  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the 
impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  expedients  as 
treachery  and  assassination. 

Section  XI. — Sureey  of  Oie  Consliiution  of  Aragon. 

Aragon  was  first  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the  rich  country  of  Barcelona,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  ancient  country  of  Barce- 
lona had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  Aragon,  and  was 
distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal  than  those  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section  as  belonging  to  Castile.  It  was  in  the 
maritime  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
the  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  were  implanted 
and  brought  to  maturity.  During  the  middie  ages,  when  the  people  of 
Europe  generally  maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse 
with  each  other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea 
found  an  easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  great  highway  of  its 
waters.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  this  country,  there- 
fore, with  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  liberally  fos- 
tered the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and  skil- 
fully availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  the  aggrandizement  of  (heir 
dominions.  The  Catalan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.  With  its 
aid  the  Aragonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
ly, Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  which  ihey  annexed  to  their  empire. 
It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Levant,  and  a  Catalan  ar- 
mament conquered  Athens,  giving  to  their  sovereign  the  classical  title 
of  duke  of  liat  city. 

But  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  thus  extended 
abroad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  Europe  whose  authority  was  so 
limited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  documents 
and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  at  this 
epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  the  twelve  principal  nobles,  who  pre- 
scribed a  code  of  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  compelled 
»  swear  before  assuming  the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was 
to  circumscribe  within  very  narrow  limits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign- 
ty, distributing  the  principal  functions  to  ^jasticia  or  justice  ;  and  these 
peers  were  puthorized,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  the  mon- 
arch, to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  bold  language  of  the  or- 
dinance "  to  substitute  any  other  ruler  m  his  stead,  even  a  pagan  if  they 
listed."     The  great  barons  of  Aragon  were  few  in  number,  they  claimed 
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descent  from  the  twelve  electoral  peers  we  have  described,  and  they 
very  reluctantly  admiti«d  to  equality  those  whom  the  favor  of  the  sov- 
ereign raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baron  could  be  divested  of  his  fief 
unless  by  public  sentence  of  the  justice  and  the  cones.  The  nobles 
filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ;  they  appointed  judges  in 
tiieir  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certain  civil  causes,  and  they  exer- 
cised an  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  their  vas- 
sals. They  were  excused  from  taxation,  except  in  specified  cases ; 
were  exempted  from  aU  corporal  and  capital  punishmenia  ;  nor  could 
they  be  imprisoned,  though  their  estates  might  be  sequestrated,  for  debt. 
But  the  laws  conceded  to  diem  privileges  of  a  sdll  more  dangerous 
character.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  and  publicly  renounce  their  al- 
legiance lo  their  sovereign,  with  the  whimsical  privilege  in  addition,  of 
commending  their  families  and  estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  protect  until  they  were  again  reconciled.  The  mischievous 
right  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  recognised  by  statute.  It  was  claimed 
and  exercised  in  its  full  exl«nl,  and  occasionally  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higher  consideration,  and  still 
larger  civil  privileges,  than  those  of  Castile.  For  this  they  were  perhaps 
somewhat  indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan  neighbors,  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  democratic  institutions  naturally  extended  to  other  parts 
of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  charters  of  certain  cities  accorded  to 
their  inhabitants  privileges  of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity 
from  taxation  ;  while  the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take 
their  seats  in  liie  order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307, 
it  wasordainedthatthecortes  should  assemble  triennially.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal  rank,  were  jealously 
excluded  from  their  deliberations.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent  for- 
mally registered  to  that  eff"ect.  He  might  even  interpose  his  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  iurtker  business  during  the  session.  During  the  interval  of  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  a  committee  of  two  from  each  department 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  public  afi'airs,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  and  the  security  of  justice ;  with  authority  to  convoke  a 
cortea  extraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  deliberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  ;  especially  on  those  of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was 
valid,  no  tax  could  be  imposed  without  its  ccnsent ;  and  it  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  its  destined  uses.  It  deter- 
mined the  succession  to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious  ministers ;  re- 
formed the  household  and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch  ;  and 
exercised  the  power  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  of  withholding  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  long  alter  they  had  been  consolidated  into  one 
monarchy,  but  they  bore  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of 
Aragon.     The  city  of  Barcelona,  which  originally  gave  its  name  to  th« 
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county  of  whicli  it  was  the  capital,  was  distinguished  from  a  very  early 
period  by  ample  municipal  privileges.  Under  the  Aragonese  monarchs, 
Barcelona  had  so  well  profited  by  the  liberal  administrations  of  ita 
rulers  as  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of 
the  Italian  republics.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona, 
and  the  result  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the 
place  exhibited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which  it 
set  an  example  to  all  Europe.  Strangers  who  visited  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of 
this  city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
and  public  squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs. 

But  the  pecuLar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  freedom  of  its  municipal 
institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  a  body  of  corrogidores  or  counsellors,  varying  at  times  from 
four  to  six  in  number ;  ihe  former  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  lat- 
ter with  the  executive  functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bodies  was  selected  from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  me- 
chanics of  the  city.  They  were  invested,  not  merely  with  municipal 
authority,  hut  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers  ;  superintended  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  in  time  of  war;  provided  for  the  security  of  trade  ; 
granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who  might  violate  it ;  and 
raised,  and  appropriated  public  money  for  the  construction  of  useful 
works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  adventures  as  were 
too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual  enterprise. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions,  the  burghers  of 
Barcelona,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general,  which  enjoyed  more  or 
less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a  haughty  independence  of  character, 
beyond  what  existed  among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritime 
adveature  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  have  experi- 
enced more  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  part  of  their 
dominions  than  from  any  other.  Navogiers,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a  republican  himself, 
was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelo- 
nians,  that  he  asserts,  "  The  inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that 
the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over  them  -,  Aeir  liberty,"  he 
adds,  "should  rather  go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness." 

Such,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free  consti- 
tutions of  Castile  and  Aragon  ;  but  when  these  two  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  destroy  all  the  institutions  by  w  Inch  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secured.  As  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the 
kings  of  Castile  had  less  reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  condi- 
.icn  of  defending  the  frontiers  and  their  nobles,  continually  engaged  in 
mu'ual  dissensions,  were  unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  crown  on 
iheir  aristocratic  privileges  The  nobles  of  Aragon,  indeed,  were  al- 
ways ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  aptly  said  by 
one  of  the  monarchs,  iri  reference  to  these  two  aristocracies,  that  "  it 
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was  equally  dilTioult  to  divide  the  nobles  of  Aragon,  and  to  unite  those 
of  Castile."     But  union  availed  little  to  the  Aragonese  nobles,  ivhea 
the  seat  of  government  was  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  *  fl 
and  when  Castilian  armies  were  ready  to  crush  the  first  app  f 

insurrection.     It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  though  rather  in  a        p 
of  what  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  that  the  conquest    1  A 
tea  not  merely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold        h 
their  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  parliaments  rt 

but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many  lucrative  monopolies  f        hi  h 
the  Spanish  nobles  bartered  the  privileges  of  their  order  and  h       gl 
of  the  people.     There  is  a  closer  connexion  between  freedo       f       d 
and  freedom  of  institutions  than  is  generally  imagined  :  everj  p  d 

interest  exists  at  the  expense  of  all  the  odier  classes  of  the  c 
and  being  itself  based  on  injustice,  must  connive  at  injustice  h  rs 

Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  th     gn 
and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and  it  was  h        If 
ish  folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  h 

to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to        d 
Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  example  of  the  great  truth,  that      1    d    f 
monopoly  soon  becomes  a  laud  of  slavery,  and  eventually      1     1     f 
misery. 

Skction  XU— Stale  of  Wesium  Europe  at  Ike  commencement  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century. 

EoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire,  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  authority,  by  an- 
nexing some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  usurpation  of  the  dutchy 
of  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  disposal  of  that  province  ;  he  defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived 
him  not  only  of  Austria,  btit  also  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola, 
which  were  formed  into  a  new  principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to 
Albert,  the  emperor's  son  {a.  d.  1383),  who  founded  the  imperial  house 
of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany,  it  was 
almost  unknown  m  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  generally  withdrew 
even  nominal  allegiance  from  their  former  masters.  Of  these  commer- 
cial states  Venice  was  (he  most  important.  This  city  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  the  islands  and 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns  (a.  d.452};  but  it 
first  rose  into  importance  under  the  doge  Pierre  Urseolo  II.  (a.  d.  99*2), 
who  obtained  freedom  of  commerce  for  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  By- 
zantine emperor  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  they  had  generally  supported  the  latter  ;  Pope  Alexander  III,, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  conferred  on  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriaiic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony  of  celebrating  annu- 
ally a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the  "Venetian  doge.  The 
crusades  tended  greatly  to  extend  the  power  of  the  republic,  especially 
the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Greek  empire  was 
dismembered.  On  this  occasion,  the  Venetians  received  from  their 
!s  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Epims,  and  Greece, 
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ihe  islands  of  Crete,  Corfu,  Ccphalonia,  and  several  olliers  in  the  Ionian 
cluster. 

But  the  increasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in  its  po- 
litical constitution.  The  government  was  originally  democratic,  the 
power  of  the  doge  being  limited  by  a  council,  who  were  freely  chosen 
by  the  citizens.  Several  tumults  at  these  elections  furnished  the  doge, 
Peter  Grandenigo,  with  an  excuse  for  pcoposing  a  law  abrogating  an- 
nual elections,  and  rendering  the  dignity  of  councillor  hereditary  lO  the 
families  of  those  who  were  at  the  period  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly (a.  d.  1298).  This  establishment  of  a  close  aristocracy  led  to 
several  revolts,  of  which  that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  rnost  remark- 
ahle  (a.  d.  1310).  After  a  fierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insurgents 
were  routed  ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy, 
and  this  commission  was  soon  rendered  permanent  under  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  the  most  formidable  tribunal  ever  founded  to  support 
aristocratic  tyranny. 

Genoa,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  commerce, 
which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political  conmlsions  that  agi- 
tated the  republic.  The  Genoese  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Constantinople,  Their  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Caffa,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Black  sea,  through  w^hich  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade  with  China  and 
India,  They  obtained  also  Smyrna,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantino- 
ple, together  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
were  rfiey  less  successful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against  powerful 
rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  these  republics, 
and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  It  ended  (a.  d,  1290)  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Pisans,  whose  commerce  was  annihilated  by  the 
loss  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Pisa  and 
Leghorn. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  subjects  justly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  soldiery  confirmed  their  aversion.  An  alrocious 
insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  lady,  provoked  the  celebrated  insurrection, 
commonly  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers*  (a.  d.  1282),  in  which  all  the 
French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam Parcellet,  whose  virtues  honorably  distinguished  him  from  hia 
countrymen.  The  islanders  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Charles,  though  aided  by  the  pope,  was  unable 
to  regain  his  authority  over  them. 

Pope  Martin,  who  was  wannly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  excom- 
municated the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  and,  finding  these  measures  ineff"ectual,  he  preached  a  crusade 
against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his  states  to  the  count  of  Va- 

•  The  evening  prayers  in  the  catholic  church  are  cfiJIed  Vespers,  anil  the  revoll 
commenced  as  the  congregation  were  assemhling  at  Palermo  for  the  evening  Eer- 
vice,  during  the  festivaJ  of  Easter.  Some  historians  describe  litis  massacre  as  the 
tesnlt  of  a  deep  and  long-planned  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  much  more  liiely  to  have 
been  simply  a  su  'den  outbreak  of  popiOar  indignatioD. 
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lois,  second  son  of  the  king  of  France.  He  proclaimed  Charles  of 
Anjou  champion  of  the  holy  church,  and  declared  that  this  sanguinary 
tyrant  was  a  prince  chosen  by  God  himself.  The  pope,  who  thus  be- 
stowed crowns,  and  exonerated  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  un- 
able to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  capital ;  and  while  he  hoped  to 
humble  kings,  could  not  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
Cut  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  anojnaly  in  the  history  of 
the  papacy.  Peter  of  Aragon,  feigning  obedience,  exchanged  his  title 
of  king  for  that  of  a  simple  knight,  retaining,  however,  all  the  power  of 
ibyalty ;  but  dreading  the  succors  that  the  king  of  France  sent  to  his 
uncle  more  than  the  papal  menaces,  he  sought  out  means  of  gaining 
time  to  organize  Iho  defence  of  Sicily.  Knowing  the  Tain-glorious  dis- 
position of  his  rival,  Peter  proposed  that  Charles  and  he,  with  a  hundred 
knights  at  each  aide,  should  decide  their  respective  titles  in  a  combat, 
near  Bordeaux,  The  duke  of  Anjou,  elated  by  the  hopes  of  a  duel  with 
a  prince  who  added  to  his  modest  title,  "  Knight  of  Aragon,"  the  sound- 
ing designations,  "  Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Father  of  Three  Kings,"  ac- 
cepted the  terms  ;  and,  while  he  prepared  for  the  expected  field,  neg- 
lected his  preparations  for  war.  Martin  fulminated  against  the  Juel, 
single  combats  being  forbidden  by  the  church ;  but  Peter  had  never 
intended  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
Charles  discovered,  from  the  non-appearance  of  his  adversarj-,  that 
he  had  been  balHed  by  superior  policy,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
perfidy. 

Martin  more  than  shared  the  indignation  of  hia  favorite  ;  he  renewed 
the  preaching  of  the  crusade  against  Peter,  graming  to  all  who  fonght 
in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to  those  who  joined 
in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  ;  and  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors urging  the  French  kmg  to  hasten  the  invasion  of  Aragon.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  monarchs  could  be  blind  to  the  consequences  of 
accepting  these  proffered  crowns  ;  they  thus  recognised  the  principle 
of  the  pope's  right  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  sanctioned  a  power  which 
might  at  any  lime  be  employed  against  themselves  or  their  successors. 
Bnt  the  lessons  of  prudence  are  slow  in  penetrating  hearts  fascinated  by 
ambitien  or  fanaticism. 

The  anathemas  of  Martin  did  not  deprive  Peter  of  his  crown  ;  they 
scarcely  even  checked  the  current  of  his  fortunes.  All  his  subjects, 
"Jl^i^gy.  nobles,  and  commons,  ostentatiously  displayed  their  attachment 
to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papal  decrees  to  scorn.  The  Ara- 
gonese  admiral  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  dnke  of  Anjou  within  sight  of 
Naples,  and  made  his  son,  Charles  the  Lame,  a  prisoner  (a.  d.  1284). 
This  scion  of  a  detested  race  would  not  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Messenians,  who  wished  to  sacrifice  him  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
Conradin,  only  for  the  generous  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Man- 
fred's daughter,  who  rescued  him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and 
sent  him  for  security  to  Catalonia,  Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  sur- 
vive  this  calamity  ;  the  remembrance  of  hi»  former  trmmphs  and  pros- 
perity, his  pride,  ids  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having 
been  balHed  by  policy,  aggravated  the  mortihcalion  of  a  defeat  which 
he  !io  longer  bad  power  to  retrieve. 

Spain  continued  divided  into  scleral  small  kingdoms,  Christian  and 
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iMohammeiJlan.  To  tho  former  belonged  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Castile, 
if  which  the  last  two  were  gradually  extending  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  The  Castilian  monarch,  Al- 
phonso  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo  (a.  d.  1085) ;  he  would  proba- 
bly have  expelled  the  Moora  from  Spain,  had  not  a  new  burst  of  fa- 
naticism in  Africa  supplied  the  Mohammedans  with  hordes  of  enthusi- 
astic defenders  in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  Moors  not  only  recov 
ered  their  strength,  but  became  so  formidable,  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
published  a  crusade  against  them.  A  numerous  Christian  army  assem- 
bled on  the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered  their 
enemies  near  the  city  of  Uleda,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat,  from 
which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recoi'ered  {a.  d.  1212).  Fer- 
dinand III.,  king  of  Castile  and  I.eon,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Moors,  subdued  the  little  kingdom  of  Cordova,  Murcia,  and  Seville 
(a.  d.  1356),  80  that  the  Mohammedans  were  reduced  to  the  single 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  crusade  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  in 
Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  valor  in  the  Mohammedan  wars, 
that  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him  his  daugliter  in  marriage, 
with  the  investiture  of  the  country  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Henry 
enlai^ed  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  his  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed 
king  on  the  glorious  field  of  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans was  destroyed  (a.  d.  1139).  To  secure  his  new  royally,  Al- 
phonso placed  himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  see,  and  declared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pope.  His  suc- 
cessors found  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  no  means  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them ;  several  violent  struggles  were 
made  by  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power  of 
the  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Portu- 
guese clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  ]M>ssessions,  almost  royal  priv- 
ileges, and  a  complete  exemption  fro;n  secular  jurisdiction  (a.  d.  1289), 

As  the  governments  of  France  and  England  began  to  assume  a  sta- 
ble form,  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  "nations,  which  led  to  a  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capet's  usurpation,  the 
policy  of  the  French  kings  had  been  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  great 
feudatories ;  and  it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  I.  to  sanction  the 
duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thus  permitted  a  vas- 
sal, already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sovereign.  The  danger  was 
greatly  increased  when  Louis  VII,  divorced  his  faithless  wife  Eleanor, 
the  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Gascony.  She 
married  Henry  11. ,  king  of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her 
inheritance  to  that  of  the  Plantagenets  in  France,  which  included  the 
dutchics  of  Normandy  and  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine  (a.  k.  1253). 
The  vassal  was  now  more  powerful  than  his  sovereign  ;  the  throne  of 
France  indeed  would  scarcely  have  been  secure,  had  not  the  family  dis- 
putes of  the  Plantagenets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanor, 
caused  Henry's  sims  to  revolt  against  their  indulgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  soitow  to  his  grave.  Philip  Au^/ustus  was  tht 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.     Tho  Plantagenet* 
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by  Its  own  excesses,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy.  The  holy 
see  remained  vacant  for  two  years  and  three  months ;  an  interval  which 
the  heads  of  the  church  might  have  improved  to  accommodate  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  to  the  improved  state  of  inlelligenco,  and  the  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  wauls  and  wishes  of  Europe  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and  believed  them- 
selves hound  to  keep  their  system  stationary  while  everything  around 
was  in  progress.  In  a  former  age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
advancement  of  intelligence ;  the  clergy  and  the  friars  were  the  mis- 
sionaries of  knowledge  ;  but  the  church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear ; 
kings,  not  pontiffs,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  we  shall  find  the  latter  con- 
quering, because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  Intelligence,  emancipated  from  the  clois- 
ter, found  a  temporary  abode  in  the  palace,  and  finally  spread  even  to 
the  cottage ;  the  pc.pes  became  its  enemies  from  the  moment  it  quitted 
their  protection,  but  they  were  necessarily  vanquished  in  the  struggle  ; 
one  age  beheld  monarchs  despise  the  deposing  power,  the  next  witnes- 
sed the  pope's  anthorily  a  mockery,  and  his  very  name  a  reproach  in 
one  half  of  Europe.  . 

The  vacancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  ciri!  wars  in  Rome, 
and  th'oughout  Italy  ;  superstition  attributed  these  calamities  to  the  car- 
dinals, who  left  the  church  without  a  head  :  an  insane  hermit  stimula- 
ted the  populace  to  menace  them  with  death  unless  they  proceeded  to 
an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble,  ignorant,  old  fanatic,  who  took  the 
name  of  Celestine  IV.  Though  destitute  of  any  other  qualification, 
Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride  of  a  pontiff— the  bridle  of  the  ass,  on 
which,  with  blasphemous  imitation,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquilk 
was  held  by  two  kings,  Charles  II.,  tiie  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples . 
and  his  son  Charles  Mattel,  nominal  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardi- 
nals soon  became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  them  by  an  i- 
eane  hermit ;  Benedict  Cajelan  worked  upon  the  weak  mind  of  Celt 
tine  to  resign  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain,  and,  having 
previously  gained  tlie  suffrages  of  the  college,  ascended  the  throne  un- 
der the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.*  In  its  altered  circumstances,  the 
•  Almost  the  only  thing  memorable  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine,  is  the  fabled 
miratle  of  the  chapel  of  LoreHo,  which  was  said  lo  have  been  transported  bj 
Bugels  from  NaKaielh  to  the  jlaee  where  it  now  stands,  that  it  shoald  not  be 
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papacy  thus  found  a  ruler  who  had  fortittide  and  courage  sufficient  ic 
maintain  its  pretensions  against  the  kings  who  had  now  begun  to  dis- 
cover their  rights  ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  pontiff  added  one  to  the  many 
examples  that  history  affords  of  the  failure  of  antiquated  pretensions 
when  opposed  to  common  sense  and  common  honesty. 

Section  XIII  —PuniiJieaU  of  Boniface  VJII 
Most  hisrorians  assert  that  Boniface  had  recourse  to  very  treacher- 
ous artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Celestine  :  however 
this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  immediately  shut  up  in  a  prison, 
lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remoise,  should  trouble  his  successor.  Boni- 
face, to  the  ambition  and  despotic  chaniter  of  Gregorj  VII  ,  added  a 
more  crafty  manner,  and  more  dissimulation,  than  had  been  recently 
seen  in  the  chair  ol  '^t  Peter  He  aspired  to  universal  sovereignty 
over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations  ,  and  he  dihgently  sought  out 
means  tor  rendering  them  submissive  to  his  law  s  Aware  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  revue  the  crusading  passion  in  Europe,  ho  resolved  to 
rnake  the  recovery  of  Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  quarrels 
of  sovereigns.  He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England;  and  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Germany,  command- 
ing them,  imiTc*  pain  of  excommunication,  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences ;  and  he  mediated  a  peace  between  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  Aiagon. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  resigned  his 
pretensions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders,  detesting  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and  despising  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so  weakly  aban- 
doned his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the  brother  of  James,  at  Palermo, 
and  expelled  the  papal  legates.  Excommunications  were  fulminated 
against  the  Sicilians,  and  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  ;  even  the  fee- 
ble James  was  induced  to  arm  against  his  brother,  and  aid  in  his  expul- 
sion from  the  island  ;  and  this  violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewarded 
by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right.  But  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to 
bestowing  islands  and  Italian  principalities ;  he  resolved  to  establish 
his  authority  over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monarchs  in  Christendom , 
resolute  in  establishing  his  influence  over  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people,  and  re- 
solved that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  should,  henceforth,  form  classes 
of  his  subjects.  Feudal  anarchy  disappeared,  and  equal  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  all  ranks ;  the  lower  classes  were  delivered  from 
the  most  galling  burdens  of  vassalage,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sover- 
eign became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  pope,  commanding  him  to  spare  a  con- 
quered vassal,  to  abstain  from  taxing  the  clergy,  and  to  submit  his  dis- 
putes with  the  count  of  Flanders  to  the  arbitration  of  the  holy  see. 
Philip  spumed  these  demands,  upon  which  the  pope  issued  the  cele- 
brated bull,  called,  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericis 
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ta^os,  excommunicating  the  kings  who  should  levy  ecclesksijcal  subsi- 
dies, and  the  prieals  who  should  pay  them ;  and  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals. 

'iTiis  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy,  independent  of  monarchy 
excited  general  indignation.  In  England,  Edward  ordered  his  judge; 
to  admit  no  causes  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  the  complainants,  but  lo 
trj-  every  suit  brought  against  them,  averring  that  those  who  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state,  had  no  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  English  ecclesiastics 
hastened  to  pay  their  subsidies,  without  further  compulsion.  Philip  the 
Fair  exhibited  even  more  vigor ;  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  without  a 
license  ;  &nd  he  forbade  foreign  merchants  to  establish  themselves  in 
his  dominiona.  Boniface,  aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the 
revenue  which  the  court  of  Eome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated  in 
urgent  terms,  explained  away  the  most  oifensive  parts  of  his  formei 
bull,  and  offered  several  advantages  to  the  king  if  he  would  modify  his 
edicts.  Philip  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  the  bull  Cterieis  lakot 
was  rendered  less  stringent :  Louis  IX.  was  canonized,  and  Philip 
could  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an  ancestor  ;  finally,  the  pope  prom- 
ised that  he  would  support  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French  monarch  accepted  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  in  his  disputes  with  the  king  of  England  and 
the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface,  to  his  astonishment,  decided 
that  Guienne  should  be  restored  to  England,  that  all  his  former  posses- 
sions should  be  given  back  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  that  Philip 
himself  should  undertake  a  new  crusade.  When  this  unjust  sentence 
was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  French  court,  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Edward's  ambassador,  the  king  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  count  of  Artois  enraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the 
bull,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  This  was 
the  only  answer  returned :  PhiUp,  heedless  of  the  pope's  anger,  renew- 
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were  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Colonna .  two  cardinals  of  that  name 
had  strenuously  resisted  the  abdication  of  Celestine,  and  had  long  been 
marked  out  as  victims.  Under  the  pretext  of  their  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Sicily  and  Aragon,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
papal  tribunal ;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was  predetermined, 
they  fled  to  their  castles,  protesting  against  the  sentence  of  him  whom 
they  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope.  Boniface  hurled  the  most  terrible 
anathemas  against  them,  declaring  them  infamous,  excommunicate,  and 
incapable  of  any  p-jblic  charge,  to  the  fourth  generation :  he  devoted 
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(hem  to  tlie  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preached  a  crusade  for  their  de- 
struction.    Intimidated  for  a  moment,  the  Colonnas  submitted,  and  s 


rendered  their  town  of  Palestrina  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  No 
sooner  was  Boniface  master  of  this  stronghold,  than,  regardless  of  his 
oaths,  he  levelled  the  fortress  to  the  ground,  forbade  it  to  be  rebuilt,  re- 
newed his  persecutions  against  the  Colonnas,  and  compelled  them  to  fly 
from  Italy.  They  sought  shelter  at  the  court  of  France,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  Philip,  who  thus  gave  a  signal  proof  of  hia 
independence  and  his  generosity. 

Boniface  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed ;  he  resolved  to  lull  the 
king's  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition  :  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give  the  crown  to 
Charles  of  Valois,  whom  he  had  already  created  imperial  licar,  and 
captain-general  of  the  holy  church.  Philip  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
tempting  proposal ;  he  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Albert,  and  ce- 
mented the  union  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  emperor's  son, 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Austria.  Iloniface  was  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
men  'lut  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  jubilee,  to 
mark  .he  commencement  of  a  new  century  (a.  d.  1300),  He  published 
a  bull,  promising  full  pardon  and  reinissioa  of  all  sins  to  those  who, 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  at 
Rome,  during  fifteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims,  anxious  to  obtain  . 
the  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  Hva  perils  of  war,  flocked  to  the 
city,  and,  by  their  liberal  expenditure,  greatly  enriched  the  Romans. 
This  profitable  contrivance  was  reneM'ed  by  the  successors  of  Boniface, 
at  intervals  of  fifty  years,  and  proved  to  be  an  efllcacious  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  papa]  treasury. 

Scarcely  had  the  jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes  between  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  rival 
claims  for  supremacy,  between  the  archbishop  and  the  viscount  of 
Narboniie.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  prelate  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  Boniface  promptly  responded  to  the  call.  A  legate  was  sent 
to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  was  almost  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  pope's  messenger  was  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  a  rebellious 
subject,  whose  treasons  were  notorious,  and  whose  insolence  to  his 
sovereign  excited  general  indignation.  The  seditious  prelate  was 
driven  from  the  court ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial, 
complained  to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  de- 
manded justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the  king,  sum- 
moi'ed  the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respecting  the 
doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and  invited  Philip 
himself  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  conclave.  But  the  king, 
supported  by  the  legists  or  professors  of  the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly 
into  importance,  defied  the  papal  power,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  people.  Boniface  had  sent  a  bull,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
AuscuUa  Jilt,''  to  France,  in  which  all  the  deliriquencies  of  Philip,  not 
only  toward  the  church,  but  every  class  of  his  subjects,  were  portrayed 
with  apparent  moderation,  but  with  great  vigor  and  eloquence.  Peter 
Flotte,  the  royal  chancellor,  presented  an  abridgment  of  this  document 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  out  those  passages  in 
*  "  LiEt<;n,  son,"  llie  worJs  with  wlikli  il  ccmiiienced. 
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which  the  papal  pretensions  were  most  offensively  put  forward.     This 
document,  called  "  the  little  bull,"  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Boniface,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  We  desire  you 
lo  know  that  you  are  subject  to  na  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  8pi:;iual 
affaiis  i  that  the  appointment  lo  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to 
you ;  that  if  you  have  kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits  must  be  reserved 
for  the  legal  successors  ;  and  if  you  have  bestowed  any  benefice,  we  de- 
clare the  appointment  invalid,  and  revoke  it  if  execiited.  Those  who 
oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  heretics." 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he  published 
a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably  never  sent  to  Rome. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  that 
such  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and  presented  to  the  states-generaj 
c''  France,  as  their  monarch's  answer  lo  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  let- 
tfci  of  the  king  is  thus  given  by  historians  : — 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface, 
claiming  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  your  sublime 
stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  in  temporal  affairs  ; 
that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  our 
crown  ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  is  part  of  our 
prerogative ;  that  our  decrees,  in  this  respect,  are  valid,  both  for  the 
past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that  we  will  support,  with  all  our  might, 
those  on  whom  we  have  bestowed,  or  shall  bestow,  benefices.  Those 
who  oppose  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots." 

The  manifestos  sent  to  R  m  bj  h  1  orders  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, the  nobles,  the  clergy,  nd  h  m  n  ,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  tlie  historian  than  "  the  1  1  b  11  h  royal  reply.  That  of  the 
French  barons  was  address  d  h  11  e  of  cardinals ;  it  openly 
accused  the  pope  of  having  p  1  d  h  ui  y  of  the  church  by  his  ex- 
travagant ambition,  and  it  d  d  h  rongest  terms,  his  right  to 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  clergy  ad- 
dressed Boniface  himself  in  a  measured  and  respectful  tone,  but  they 
declared  that  they  had  taken  a  new  oath  to  their  sovereign,  that  they 
would  firmly  maintain  the  independence  of  his  crown.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  0  ^mmons  has  not  been  preserved,  but  like  that  of  the  nobles, 
it  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would  not  write  lo  the  king, 
whom  he  considered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  excommunicatiop. 

While  Boniface  VIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its  ruler, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over  other  kingdoms,  Edward 
of  England,  having  overcome  the  feudal  turbulence  of  his  vassals,  was 
about  lo  undertake  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  when  the  holy  see  forbade 
the  enterprise.  Edward  in  reply  traced  his  right  to  Scotland,  up  lo  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy  declared, 
that  the  claims  of  their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  those  of  the 
pontiff.  A  legate,  by  command  of  Boniface,  labored  to  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
Naples,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  prince, 
the  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  liberties  uijder  a  king 
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imposed  upon  tliem  by  the  church,  elected  for  their  sovereign  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Colreza.  The  pope  wrote  fierce  denunciations  against  the 
election,  and  even  commanded  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his  own 
son.  But  though  Hungary  refused  submission,  the  obedience  of  Spain 
consoled  the  pontiff;  he  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave 
valid,  after  his  death,  and  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand 
IV.,  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  king- 
dom of  Castile. 

Though  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  gooda  of  all  the  clergy  who 
quitted  the  kingdom  should  be  confiscated,  many  of  the  prelates  braving 
the  penalty,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Conscious  that  this  dis- 
obedience portended  a  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  die  French  king  look  the  unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  and  thus  representing  royalty  as  the 
shield  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  Boniface, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  Unam  sanclam, 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  stated 
with  more  strength  and  precision  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yet 
ventured  to  use.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  tiiat  the  king  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who  wished 
to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  tho  holy  see,  or  the  entrance  of 
legates  into  his  kingdom  ;  that  he  should  not  confiscate  the  properties 
of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial,  before  civil  courts ;  that  the 
king  should  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  burned  a  bull  sealed  with  the  effigies  of  the  holy  apostles ; 
and  finally,  that  he  should  recompense  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  abandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to  its 
archbishop,  as  an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by 
the  threat  of  excommunication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands, 
and  in  his  turn  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret, 
the  royal  advocate,  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The  advocate 
required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to  investigate 
these  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in  prison  until  his 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  decided. 

Boniface  was  now  seriously  alarmed  ;  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Celestine  had  aeclared  •'  This  cardinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  ihe 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of  a  lion,  and  tlie  end  of  a  dog ;" 
hia  violence  in  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  France,  tended  to  realize 
both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  lo  obtain  allies,  and  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  royal  title,  and  absolution  from 
the  many  anathemas  hurled  against  him.  The  emperor  Albert  was 
similarly  prevailed  upon  to  recognise  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
papacy,  on  obtaining  a  bull  confirming  his  election  ;  he  even  issued  let- 
ters patent  confessing  that  the  imperial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holy  see.  Thus  strengthened,  Boniface  laid  aside 
all  appearance  of  moderation,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the  con- 
tumacious king  of  France. 
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Pliilip  on  the  oilier  hand  assembled  the  states  of  his  realm  at  the 
Louvre,  and  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against  Boni- 
face, ia  which  he  was  charged  wiih  the  most  detestable  and  unnatural 
crimes.  It  was  voted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  a.  new  pope 
and  a  general  council,  and  so  general  was  the  disapprobation  of  tho 
pontiiTa  ambitious  schemes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  including  nine  cardinals,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  appeal. 

Boniface  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  the  charges 
urged  against  him  with  more  temper  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
but  he  secretly  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication,  depriving  Philip 
of  Ills  throne,  and  anathematizing  his  posterity  to  the  fourth  generation. 

This  final  burst  of  hostility  was  delayed  until  the  8th  of  September 
(a.  d.  1303),  when  the  Romish  church  celebrates  the  nativity  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited  the  day  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest,  hav- 
ing arranged  his  plans  of  vengeance  for  the  following  day ;  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  cries  of  "  Long  live  Philip !  Death  to  Boniface !" 
Nogaret,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had  entered  Anagni 
with  three  hundred  cavaliers,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  towns- 
men, was  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace.  Sciarra  Colonna  and  No- 
garet  rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of  Boniface ;  they  found  the 
old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seated  on  his  throne,  waiting 
Iheir  approach  with  unshaken  dignity.  They  made  him  their  prisoner, 
and  prepared  for  his  removal  to  France  until  a  general  council.  But 
Nogaret  having  unwisely  delayed  three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizens 
and  the  neighboring  peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontiff;  Colonna 
and  his  French  allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could 
only  save  their  lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Rome  ; 
but  fatigtie,  anxiety,  and  vexation,  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  troubled  life. 

The  reign  of  Boniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power ;  he  exaggerated 
its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  begun  to  discover 
the  weakness  of  its  claims  ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend  his  influence  fur- 
ther than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  exhausted  the  sources  of  his 
strength,  and  none  of  his  successors,  however  ardent,  ventured  to  re- 
vive pretensions  which  had  excited  so  many  wars,  shed  so  much  blood, 
and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The  priesthood  and  the  empire,  fa- 
tigued by  so  long  and  disastrous  a  struggle,  desired  tranquillity,  but 
tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of  Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion 
of  its  own  omnipotence  vanished  with  the  agitations  by  which,  it  had 
been  produced,  and  new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in 
its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
papery  ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  its  stsength,  and 
husbanding  its  resources  ;  fighting  only  on  the  defensive,  it  no  longer 
provokes  the  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  em- 
perors. The  bulls  that  terrified  Christendom  must  repose  as  literary 
curiosities  in  the  archives  of  St.  Angelo,  and  though  tlie  claims  Ic 
universal  supremacy  will  not  be  renounced,  there  will  be  no  effort  made 
*o  enforce  them.     A  few  pontiffs  will  be  found  now  and  then  reviving 
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ths  claims  of  Gregory,  of  Iimocenl,  and  of  Boniface  ;  but  their  attempts 
will  be  found  desultory  and  of  brief  duration,  like  the  last  flashes,  fierce 
but  few,  tliat  break  out  from  tlie  ashes  of  a  conflagration. 

Benedict  XI.,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  hasted  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
the  moderation  which  results  from  defeat.  Without  waiting  for  any 
solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the  Fair  from  the  anathemas  fulminated 
against  him  by  Boniface  ;  recalled  the  Colonnas  from  exile,  and  en- 
couraged the  Roman  people  to  restore  the  ancient  inheritance  of  tha. 
illustrious  family ;  finally,  he  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelline's  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortunately  without  effect.  ^  His 
early  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  crisis,  in  which  the  political 
system  of  the  papacy  was  destined  to  suffer  greater  shocks  llian  any  to 
which  it  had  been  yet  exposed,  and  to  give  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not 
be  improved,  even  by  the  stern  lessons  of  adversity. 

Section  XIV.— Stale  of  England  and  Die  Northern  Kingdoins  at  the  Ci>m 
menceiue.nl  of  the  FoarUenlii  Centary. 

William  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  England  to 
the  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  could  not  destroy  the  lovti 
and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  retained  by  the  nation 
His  sons,  William  Bufus,  and  Henry  I.,  were  successively  enabled  to 
seize  the  throne  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  their  elder  brother  Robert, 
by  promising  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  lo 
conciliate  the  English  more  elTectiially,  married  a  princess  of  Saxon 
descent ;  on  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  surviving  child 
by  this  marriage,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou.  This  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen . 
Eii'dand  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Ste 
phen's  adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 

Henry  11.,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  united  to  England  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Anjou, 
and  the  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern  France  (a.  d.  1154).  To 
these  he  added  the  more  important  acquisition  of  Ireland,  partly  by  a 
papal  donation,  and  partly  by  right  of  conquest. 

Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sovereignties,  whose 
monarchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  could  rarely  be  in- 
duced to  combine  for  their  common  interest.  The  island  had  been  fre- 
quendy  devastated,  and  once  completely  subdued,  by  the  Danes; 
several  septs  of  these  foreigners  retained  possession  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial cities,  and  even  the  Idng  of  Man  was  formidable  to  a  country 
distracted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their  Norman  brethren  conquered 
England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered  into  a  close  correspondence 
with  William  and  his  successors,  a  circumstance  which  probably  first 
suggested  to  Henry  the  notion  of  conquering  the  island.  He  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  sanction  of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  English- 
man that  ever  filled  the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pon- 
tiff; his  desire  to  gratify  his  native  sovereign  was  stimulated  by  his 
anxiety  to  extend  the  papal  authority.  The  Irish  church  had  been 
long  independent  of  Rome ;  and  the  connexion  between  its  prelates  and 
the  papafi-  was  as  vet  insecure ;  it  was  therefore  on  the  condition  <rf 
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Bubjecting  Ireland  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  church  that  a  hull 
was  issued,  granting  Henry  permission  to  invade  the  country.  The 
bitter  feuds  in  the  Plantagenet  family,  and  the  state  of  his  continental 
dominions,  long  prevented  the  English  monarch  from  availing  himself 
of  this  permission.  At  length  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  driven  from 
His  dominions  hy  a  rival  sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  engage  the  services  of  Strongbow,  and  some  other  military 
adventurers,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry. 
The  rapid  successes  of  Strongbow  awakened  Henry's  jealousy  ;  he  went 
10  Ireland  jji  person,  and  received  the  submission  of  its  principal 
sovereigns  (a.  d.  1172).  He  returned  without  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  misery  and  blood- 
shed through  several  successive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  a  period  of  little  importance  m  English 
History ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  profligate  John,  led 
to  the  most  important  results.  The  barons,  provoked  by  his  tyranny 
and  his  vices,  took  up  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Great  Char- 
ter, which  laid  the  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom  ;  the 
pope  forced  him  to  resign  his  crown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again,  only 
on  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  holy  see,  while  Philip  Augusms  took 
idvaniage  of  these  circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarchs  of 
nosl  of  their  continental  possessions.  John's  death  saved  England 
from  becoming  a  province  of  France  :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
from  his  oath,  he  ventured  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  .which 
the  English  bajons  proffered  the  crown  to  I^ouis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects  of 
success.  John  was  completely  defeated  (a.  d.  r216);  he  fled  toward 
Scotland,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already  disgusted, 
with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  rallying  round 
Prince  Henry,  and  Louis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  abandoning 
the  island. 

Henry  III.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  fill  the  throne  at  one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  English 
history,  without  talents  to  command  respect,  or  resolution  to  enforce 
obedience.  During  his  long  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  few  for- 
eign wars,  but  these  were  generally  imfortunate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  country  was  agitated  by  internal  commotions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty  years  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  The  discontent  oT 
the  prelates  and  barons  at  the  favor  that  the  king  showed  to  foreigners 
induced  them  to  form  an  association,  by  which  the  king  was  virtually 
deposed,  and  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers, 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  impor- 
tant change  into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the  barons  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  (a.  d.  1365).  This  innovation  laid  the  basis  for 
the  house  of  commons,  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  share  in 
English  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  the  barons  being  found  less  en- 
durable than  that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former  power ; 
and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently,  that  Prince  Edward  led 
an  armament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the  last  crusade  of  St.  liouis. 
Henry  died  during  his  son's  absence  (a.  d.  1372);  but  though  two 
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years   elapsed  before  Edward's  return   home,  the  tranquilhly  of  [h« 
country  conlitiued  undisturbed. 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  the  pretext  of  the  Welsh 
prince,  Llewelyn,  having  refiised  homage,  he  invaded  the  comitry,  and 
completely  subdued  it,  but  not  without  encountering  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  English  monarch  stayed  more  than  a  year  in  Wales  to 
complete  its  pacification,  and  during  that  time  his  queen,  Eleanor,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon  (a.  d.  1284),  The  Welsh 
claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman,  and  he  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since  been  bome  by  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  English  kings. 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  gave  Edf^ard 
a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  Three  com- 
petitors, Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  to  avert 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  Edward ; 
and  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  tirst,  on  condition  of  Baiiol's  becom- 
ing a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England.  Baiiol  soon  grow  weary  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  independence  ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  (a.  d,  1296),  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  Scottish  nation,  though  vanquished,  was  not  subdued  ;  several  in- 
Biurections  were  raised  against  the  English  yoke  ;  but  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Scottish  hero.  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Robert  Bruce  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a.  d.  1306). 
Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon  followed  in 
person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on  the  border  (a.  d. 
]  307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous  foe  ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockbiirn'(A.  d.  1314). 

The  nortbren  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  horror  and  carnage. 
The  natural  ferocity  and  warhke  spirit  of  the  Northmen,  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  of  succession,  and  tlte  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
turbulent  spirits  in  piratical  expeditions  when  the  increase  of  civili- 
zation had  given  consistency  to  the  governments  of  the  south,  and 
■  enabled  tliem  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects,  multiplied 
factions,  and  produced  innumerable  civil  wars.  Crusades,  however, 
were  undertaken  against  the  Sclavonian  and  other  pagan  nations,  oy 
which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  added  considerably  to  their 
dominions,  and  gave  them  a  high  rf.nk  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Prussia  and  Livonia  were  subdued  by  the  luiights  of  the  Teutonic 
order ;  and  Hungary,  after  hawng  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongolian 
hordes,  began  gradually  to  recover  its  importance  after  the  retreat  of 
these  barbarians  (a.  d.  1S44). 

Skctios  XV .—Revolutions  in  &e  East  in  consequence  of  die  Mongdiof. 

Invasionr 
There  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the  rise, 
progress,  and  extent  of  the  Mongolian  empire.     Jenghiz  Khan,  in  a 
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single  leigo,  issoing  from  a  petty  principality  in  ^he  wilds  cf  Tartary, 
acquired  an  empire  stretching  about  six  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  least  half  that  space  from  north  to  south,  including  within 
its  limits  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  by  Jenghiz  Khan ;  hia 
original  name  was  Temujin,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  a  small  horde  which 
his  father's  valor  had  elevated  above  the  surrounding  tribes.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang  Khan,  the  nominal  head 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  received  the  hand  of  that 
potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.  Mutual  jealousy  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  Temujin  and  hia  father-in-law  ;  ihe  latter  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  Temujin  succeeded  to  his  authority.  On  the  day  of  his  installation, 
a  pretended  prophet  named  Kokza,  addressing  the  new  sovereign, 
declared  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan, 
that  is,   supreme  monarch,   and  to  promise   him  the  empire  of  the 


Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  labored  to  establish  military 
discipline  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flocked  to  his  standard;  and 
when  he  had  organized  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of  north- 
em  China  called  Khatai  by  the  oriental  writers,  and  Cathay  by  out 
oJd  English  authors.  In  five  years  this  extensive  country  was  subdued, 
and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked  by  an  outrage  of  the 
sultan  of  Kharasm.  This  kingdom  of  Kharasm  was  among  3ie  most 
flourishing  in  central  Asia ;  the  literary  eminence  of  Bokhara,  aad  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Samarcand,  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
East.  The  sultans  Mohammed  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jalaloddin, 
were  monarchs  of  dauntless  bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  Mongols,  and  not  only  Kharasm,  but  the  greater  part  of 
northern  and  eastern  Persia,  full  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz.  Astrachan 
was  taken  by  a  Mongolian  detachment,  and  some  of  the  hordes  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.  Jenghiz  died  in  hia 
seventy-sixth  year  (a.  d.  1227),  continuing  his  career  of  conquest 
ahnost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Few  conquerors  have  displayed 
greater  military  abilities,  none  more  savage  ferocity.  He  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  devastation  ;  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter  without  mercy, 
all  that  offered  him  the  least  resistance. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongolian  conqueror  followed  the  course  he 
had  traced.  They  completed  the  subjugation  of  China,  they  overthrew 
the  khaliphate  of  Bagdad  (a.  d.  1258),  and  rendered  the  sultans  of 
Iconium  tributary.  Oktai  Khan,  the  immediate  successor  of  Jenghiz, 
sent  two  armies  from  the  centre  of  China,  one  against  the  peninsula 
of  Coiea,  the  other  to  subdue  the  countries  north  and  east  of  the 
Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Batii  Khan,  pene- 
trated and  subdued  the  Kussian  empire  (a.  d.  1237);  thence  the 
Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  and  even  reached 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  dutchy  of  Wladimir  was  the  only 
native  Russian  dynasty  that  preserved  its  existence  ;  it  owed  its  good 
fortune  to  Alexander  Newski,  whose  prudent  measures  conciliated  the 
favor  of  the  conquerors,  and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign.  After  the 
ieath  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  the  Mongolian  empire 
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was  partitioneil  by  the  provincial  governors,  and  gradually  sank 
into  decay. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  and  the  Fatimite  khalipha, 
by  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  menliuned.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Ayubites  was  founded  by  Saladin's  descendants  in  Syria  and 
Egjft,  and  this,  after  hai-ing  been  divided  into  several  slates,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocious  Mon- 
gols sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayiibite  dynasty.  This 
prince  purchased  multitudes  of  the  younger  captives,  whom  he  formed 
into  an  army  and  kept  in  a  camp  on  the  seacoast,  where  they  received 
instruction  in  military  discipline.*  From  this  they  were  removed  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
officers  of  slate.  In  a  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful  that  they  were  enabled  to  usurp  the  throne,  having 
murdered  Turan  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  break  the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon 
their  sultan  (a.  d.  1350).  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansurah, 
and  had  just  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Turan  Shah,  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  alta-beg,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half.     Their  body,  constantly  recruited  by  Turkish 
and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  its  pleasure  ;  ^e  boldest 
of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  Ms  descent  from  Turkestan, 
was  chosen  sultan.     Notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  election,  the 
Mamelukes  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and  after  the 
death  of  Jenghiz  Khaa's  immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the 
Ayiibites  (a.  d.  12B0).     The  surviving  princes  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  tendered  their  submission  to  the  Mamelukes,  who 
were   thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient   Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
Levantine  countries,  with  the  excej 
were  sijll  retained  by  the  Franks  a 
lukes  soon  resolved  to  seize  the. 
They  invaded  the  principalities  < 
subdued  without  much  difficulty, 
garrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  v 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.     Tyr 
tion  (a,  d.  1291),  and  thus  the  C 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

•Hence  tliej  were  called  fiie  Baharil 
them  irom  the  Borjite  or  Garrison  Mam' 

by  the  Bahaiite  sultan,  Kjlsiin,  to  eounterbdance  the  authority  nsurped  by  th- 
Turkish  emirs.  The  Borjitea  derived  their  naine  from  the  forts  whieh  they  gniri- 
BOned ;  they  soon  increased  in  power,  and  made  the  Babarite  dynasty  andergo  the 
fate  it  inflicted  on  the  Ayuhile  saltans.  They  rose  against  their  masters  (*■  "• 
1382),  gained  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  placed  one  of  their  chiefs 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  The  Borjites  in  their  tnrn  were  overthrown  by  the 
Ottomans  (a.  b.  1517). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE;    THE  PROGRESS  OF 
CIVILIZATION  AND  INVENTION. 

Sectios  I. —BfKline  of  Ae  Papal  Poicer.— The  Great  Schism  of  the  West. 

Clement  V.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
King,  Phihp  the  Fair,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained  from  gointr  to 
Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  at  Lyons,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon  (i.  d.  1309). 

Phihp  further  insisted  that  the  memory  of  Boniface  should  be  stig- 
matized, and  his  bones  disinterred  and  ignominioualy  burned.  Clement 
was  afrwd  to  refuse  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dreaded  the  scandal  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  temporize,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn  the  matter  until 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But  some  sacrifice  was  neces- 
sary to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  illustrious  order 
of  the  Templars  was  sacrificed  by  the  head  of  that  church  it  had  been 
instituted  to  defend.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of 
that  order  were  simultaneously  arrested;  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  and  improbable  crimes  ;  evidence  was  sought  by  every 
means  that  revenge  and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack 
was  used  with  unparalleled  violence  to  extort  confession  ;  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  finally  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men, 
wlrose  only  crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip  with  the 
hope  of  procuring  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother,  and  he 
hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  the  pope.  But 
though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions,  he  had 
not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  papa!  power  over  the  penin- 
sula, and  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  French  emperor  reconciling 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  crushing  opposition  by  the  aid  of  his 
royal  brother,  and  fixing  the  imperial  authority  on  a  permanent  basis  ; 
he  therefore  secretly  instigated  the  German  princes  to  hasten  the  elec- 
tion, and  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion. 
Though  Henry  possessed  little  hereditary  influence,  Ms  character  and 
talents  secured  him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  afl"air8  of  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  visited  during  the 
preceding  half  century.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful 
followers  ;  the  cities  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  with 
unusual  re^^ect  for  the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiance, 
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and  the  peninsula,  for  a  brief  space,  submitted  to  orderly  government. 
But  the  rivalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  powerful  barons,  a.nd 
(he  intrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited  fresh  commotions,  which  Henry 
had  not  the  means  of  controlling. 

The  council  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthumous  trial 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Templars  (a.  d.  1309).  Twenty-three  witnesses  gave  evidence 
against  the  deceased  pontiff,  and  fully  established  the  charges  of  profli- 
gacy and  intideiity  ;  but  Clement's  own  immoralities  were  too  flagranl 
for  him  lo  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as  the  forfeiture  of 
the  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences,  and  the  confession  that  Cliris- 
tianity  had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative  fable,  was  justly 
regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy,  but  to  religion  itself. 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  a  bull  was  issued 
acquitting  Boniface,  but,  at  the  same  time,  justifying  the  motives  of  his 
accusers.  The  order  of  the  Templars  was  formally  abolished,  and  their 
estates  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  Hospitallers  were  forced  to  p  y  s  hi  f,  suras  to 
Philip  and  the  pr  wh    h  d  p<,d    h    T     pi    1     d     that  they 

were  impoverished      h      h  i    I  by    h  The  council 

passed  several  de  h  d      a<l        m    f    ble  efforts 

to  reform  the  live      1    h      1    gy     ^     lly  d       d  w  crusade, 

wWch  had  no  res  1  b      h    iill         f  1     p  p  1      fi  h  gifts  from 

the  devout,  bribes  f         h     p  1  d    h     p      1  j  of  indul- 

gences from  the  c         dlj 

When  the  emp        H     rj  VII  d      R  h    establish- 

ed a  tribunal  to  supp       1  h     j  h  d  princes  of 

Italy ;  sentence  of  1    f  p  d  R  b     ,  king  of 

Naples,  on  a  charg      I  d  h     p  to  h   gr         dignation 

of  the  French  mo        h  pi      d      d      h    b       f  h         p  re.     The 

pope  interfered  to  p  h  1  h     p  Ph  i  p     the  wars 

between  the  papa  y      d  h      mp       w  b  b  wed,  when 

Henry  died  sudde  Ij  at  B  h  f  S    m        It  was 

generally  believed  hh        p         wp  Ibyh         nfessor,  a 

Dominican  monk      h      d  d    h     f     1    1        m    h     eucharist. 

Clement  fulminated  w    b  11      g  m      H  nry  y  sing  him 

of  perjury  and  usu  p  h    ai  II  d    h  g  inst  Rob- 

ert of  Naples,  and      m         d  h     p  mp       1  f  I    ly. 

The  death  ofHypdOmy         1  f       disputed 

succession  ;  that  of  Clement,  which  soon  followed,  produced  alarming 
dissensions  in  the  church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive  the  pontiff,  and 
his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  dissipation  to  regard 
the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seven  months  elapsed  in  contests 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  each  anxious  to  have  a  pon- 
tiff of  their  own  nation.  When  first  they  met  in  conclave,  at  Carpen- 
tras,  the  town  was  fired  in  a  battle  between  their  servants,  and  the  car- 
dinals, escaping  from  their  burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dis- 
persed without  coming  to  any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Longj. 
count  of  Poictiers,  assembled  the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily 
sworn  that  lie  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During  their  de- 
liberations, the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  and  soon 
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afiei  the  crown  of  France  :  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to 
shut  up  the  cardinals  in  close  conclave,  and  compel  them  to  expedite 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff  who 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Porto ;  this  prelate,  to  the 
great  surpnae  of  all  parties,  named  himself,  and  was  soon  after  solemnly 
installed  at  Ariguon,  under  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.  Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellinea, 
whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king 
of  Naples ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  the  struggles  between 
the  Christiana  and  the  Moors  ;  England  and  France  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal  commotions ;  two 
empecora  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Germany  ;  and,  finally,  the 
Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing  toward  Constantinople.  In 
these  difficult  times,  John  displayed  great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise either  of  the  rivals  to  the  empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  dis- 
sensions to  revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  But  the 
battie  of  Muhldorf  having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial 
liirone,  John,  who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favor  the  duke  of 
Austria,  vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.  Louis 
sent  efficient  aid  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  papal  party  in  Italy  seemed 
on  the  poiM  of  being  destroyed.  John,  forced  to  seek  for  allies,  re- 
solved to  offer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  Germans, 
ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  with  indignation  when  they 
heard  that  the  pope  was  endeavoring  to  remove  ilieir  popular  emperor  ; 
Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  publicly  refuted  the  cliarges 
tl^u  ^^amst  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon :  several  learned  men 
pubhshed  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Freysingen  expelled  tlie  bishop 
for  his  attachment  lo  the  pope  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  threw  a 
priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring  to  aiKx  a  copy  of  John's  condemnation 
of  Louis  to  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.  Even  the  religious  orders  were 
divided ;  for,  while  the  Dominicans  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Francis- 
cans  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 

Irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis  led  an  army 
to  I  ly,  traversed  the  Appenines,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
b  dy  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,  found  a  schismatic  bishop 
will  g  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
J  h  d  lared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  new  bulls  of  excom- 
n  ;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelphs  by  his  real  or  pre- 
te  d  d  al  for  orthodoxy,  and,  confident  in  hia  strength,  ventured  to 
p  n  e  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  John,  and  to  procure 
1  1  on  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  The 
F  ans  declared  in  favor  of  the  antipope,  who  was  one  of  their 

b  d  nd  if  Louis  had  shown  prudence  and  forbearance  equal  to  his 
rigor,  the  cause  of  Pope  John  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined. 
But  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  alienated  the  affections,  not  only  of  the 
Eoinans,  but  of  many  Italian  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  Ghibellme  party ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and 
he  embraced  the  pretext  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  tlie  duke  of  Aua 
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tria,  to  return  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  kis  allies,  was  forced 
to  svirrender  to  the  pope,  and  only  obtained  his  life  by  submitting  to  ap- 
pear before  John,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
pope  and  the  public,  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned  (a.  d.  1330). 
Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped  immediate  death,  he 
was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  "  treated," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  like  a  friend,  but  watched  like  an  enemy." 

The  emperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for  his  share  in 
the  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  church  been  disturbed  by  a  re- 
ligious controversy.  In  a  discourse  at  Avignon,  the  pope  maintained 
that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  would  not  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  celes- 
tial joys,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  the  beatific  vision,"  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  university  of  Paris,  and  several  leaders  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  declared  that  such  a  doctrine  was  heretical ;  Philip  of  Valois, 
■who  hai  only  recently  obtained  the  crown  of  France,  reouired  that  the 
pope  should  retract  his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease 
his  adversaries  by  equivocal  explanations.  The  dispute  afforded  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  papal  bulls,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  general  council ;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence,  when 
John  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  behind  him  the  largest  treasure  that  had 
ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  Italians  named  the  sojourn  of  the 
popes  in  Avignon,  "  the  Babylonish  captivity."  The  strength  of  the 
papacy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  when  its  possessors  appear- 
ed mere  Jej>cadants  on  the  kings  of  France,  the  instruments  of  war  and 
of  power,  who^e  possession  monarcha  contested,  while  they  spumed 
their  authority.  The  successor  of  John  owed  his  election  to  his  prom- 
ise, that  he  would  not  reside  at  Rome  ;  he  look  the  title  of  Benedict 
XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  church 
and  to  the  empire.  Philip  of  Valois  had  other  interests,  and  he  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  adopt  his  views.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  as- 
sert his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  ;  he  therefore  threat- 
ened Benedict  with  his  vengeance,  if  he  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness,  he  seized  the  revenues 
of  the  cardinals.  The  king  of  England  and  the  German  emperor,  aware 
that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  dis- 
regarded his  remonstrances  and  derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not 
com'age  or  talents  adequate  to  the  crisis  ;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy 
from  the  danger  of  sinking  into  contempt,  under  a  tecble  ruler,  who 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  love  of  ease  ;  the  cardmals,  in  choosing  a 
successor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might  again  in- 
vest the  church  with  political  power. 

Clement  VI.,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced  his 
reign  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  holy  see  which 
had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  ot  his  feeble  predeces- 
sor. Th  R  m  d  p  ta  q  h  h  Id  m  to 
the  city  d  pp  h  lb  f  J  b  1  1  ddl  f  he 
century  LI  g  dhlteq  bl  fd  sit 
Rome,  hghddlh  II  p  f  hb  (d. 
1343).     B      CI            d  1               1        h      fl           I  I    I       b      1    ho 
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refused  to  reside  in  the  country :  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  his  death 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a 
council  of  regency :  Clement  insisted  that  the  government,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  holy  see  ;  he,  therefore,  an- 
nulled the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  over  the 
administration.  The  emperor  Louis  V.  sent  an  ambassador  K>  the 
pope,  soliciting  ibsolulion  ;  Clement  demanded  humiliatmg  submissions, 
which  were  indignantly  refused ;  upon  which  the  anathemas  were  re- 
newed, and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted  to  choose  a  new  sover- 
eign. As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  the  princes  that  opposed  the  king  of 
France,  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to  the  vacant  benefices  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  by  his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to 
admit  the  intruders ;  nor  could  any  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure 
shake  his  resolution.  About  the  same  lime,  Clement  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Canary  islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian 
had  given  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  "  In  these  grants,"  says  Henry, 
"  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  cre- 
dulity of  princes." 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  V.  is  more  surprising  than  the  crcdjlity 
of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable  titles ; 
though  supported  by  all  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates  m  Ger- 
many, the  emperor  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  submission  ;  but  the 
Diet  would  not  allow  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pope  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis  submitted  alienated  hia 
friends,  without  abating  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. 

But  Italy  was  now  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  lo  divert  public 
attention  from  ^e  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  had 
married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  whose  family  had 
ancient  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Political  jealousy  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  maniage ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  courtiers 
against  Andrew  ;  he  was  murdered  in  his  wife's  bed,  and  she  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  consented  to  the  crime.  Clement  shared  the 
general  indignation  exciled  by  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical 
quality  of  suzerian  of  Naples,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  he 
made  .iter  the  murderers,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication (a.  d.  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  ponUfT,  and 
purchased  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  the 
county  of  Aiignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  il  may  be  added, 
was  never  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungarj  was  not  so  easily  satisfied  ; 
he  levied  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother  ;  and  toe 
emperor  of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  venting  bis 
resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
whose  intrigues  he  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  papal  excommuni- 
cations. 1,    u 

Clement  saw  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the  Hunga- 
rian league ;  to  avert  it,  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German  electors  to  nominate  that  monarch's 
son,  Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to  the  empire.  The  new  sovereign 
agreed  to  recognise  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes,  which  his 
predecessors  had  so  strenuously  resisted ;  but  no  real  authority  was 
added  to  the  papacy  by  this  degradation  a.  the  empire  ;  even  Clement 
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was  aware  that  his  authority  should  he  supported  by  artifice  and  nego 
liation,  rather  than  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  were  gradually  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs,  a  remarkable  revolution  wrested 
Rome  itself  from  their  grasp,  and  revived  for  a  moment  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  republic.  Rienzi,  a  young  enthusiast  of  great  learning,  but 
humble  origin,  addressed  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  city  and  the  happiness  of  their  ancient  hberty. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  citizens  immediately 
elected  him  tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a.  d.  1347).  He  immediately  degraded  the  senators  appointed 
by  the  pope,  punished  with  death  several  malefactors  of  high  rank,  and 
banished  the  Orsini,  the  Coionnaa,  and  other  noble  families,  whose  fac- 
tions had  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The  messengers  sent  by  the 
tribune  to  announce  his  elevation  were  everywhere  received  with  great 
respect ;  not  only  the  Italian  cities,  hut  even  foreign  princes,  sought  his 
alliance  :  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him 
as  a  mediator  and  judge,  the  emperor  Louis  sought  his  friendship,  and 
the  pope  wrote  him  a  tetter  approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such  unex- 
pected power  intoxicated  the  tribime ;  he  summoned  the  candidates  for 
the  empire  to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Rome  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titles  that  prove 
both  his  weakness  and  his  vanity.  This  extravagance  proved  his  ruin  ; 
Rienzi  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  the  banished  nobles  entered 
Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the  tribune,  and  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  various  disguises,  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal 
ministers,  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy ;  Jane, 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  her  husband,  had  given  great  oifence  to  her  subjects,  abandoned  the 
Neapolitan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  sought  refuge  at  Avignon. 
But  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  at  this  time  desolated  southern  Europe, 
compelled  the  king  of  Hungary  to  abandon  the  territories  he  had  so 
easily  acquired.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis 
left  Charles  without  a  rival ;  and  Clement  resolved  to  t^ke  advantage 
of  the  favorable  juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Italy.  He 
ordered  a  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  ;  he  excommunicated  Yis- 
conti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterward  sold  absolution  to  tliis  prelate, 
who  was  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  finally,  he  persuaded 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to  submit  he  r  differences 
to  his  arbitration.  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  devo  ed  to  the  house 
of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  the  queen  noce  t  b  t  t 
declared  that  a  weak  woman  could  not  resist  the  te  npt.  ons  of  ev  1 
spirits,  and  decided  that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  king  ion  on  pi 
ing  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  That  generous  pr  ce  refused 
the  money,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  ave  ^e  the  n  urder 
of  his  brother,  not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe  Thus  the  pontiff  still  seemed 
the  arbitrator  of  kings  ;  some  years  before  he  had  engaged  Humbert,  a 
prince  of  southern  France,  to  bequeath  his  dommion^  to  the  French 
king,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch  should  take 
the  title  of  dauphin  ;  he  had  been  victorious,  though  bj   ici,i dent,  in  his 
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contest  witli  the  emperor  Louis,  and  at  his  death  Clement  left  the 
papacy  in  full  possession  of  all  its  titles  to  supreme  power. 

But  while  the  nominal  authority  of  the  papacy  was  as  great  as  ever, 
its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened.  Innocent  VI.,  unable  lo 
escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  France  had  imposed  on  the 
popes  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  resolved  to  recover  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  Rienzi  was  summoned  from  his  dungeon,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator.  But  the  turbulent 
Romans  soon  grew  weary  of  their  former  favorite  and  Rienzi  was  mur- 
dered by  the  populace,  at  the  time  he  was  most  zealously  laboring  to 
chastise  the  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles  (a.  d.  13o4),  Soon  afterward  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  entered  Rome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  pope,  was 
solemnly  crowned.  This  feeble  prince  negotiated  with  ail  parties,  and 
betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  the  cities,  because  he  had  neithei  ie 
military  force  nor  the  political  power  to  defend  a  refusal,  and  he  sub- 
milted  to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope,  and  to  abide  in  Rome  only 
the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  pontiff. 

But  though  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  favored  the 
discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghihellines,  and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the  empire,  they  were  desirous 
to  terminate  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
several  efforts  to  reconcile  the  English  Edward  lo  the  house  of  Valois. 
Edward  was  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory ;  the  glory  of 
the  French  arms  was  destroyed  at  Crecy,  and  the  king  of  France  him- 
self became  a  prisoner  at  Poictiers.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Innocent  VI.  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the  pSace  of  Bretigny.  Soon 
after  his  deliverance,  John,  distressed  for  money,  was  induced  by  a  large 
bribe  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  church,  while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dan- 
gers to  prevent  an  alliance  so  injurious  lo  his  interests.  The  numerous 
bands  of  mercenaries,  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  formed  themselves  into  independent  bands,  called  Free 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern  districts  of  France,  already  deso- 
lated by  frequent  campaigns,  directed  their  march  toward  Provence. 
The  anathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded  their  progress  nor 
diminished  their  number  ;  a  crusade  was  vainly  preached  ;  no  soldiers 
would  enlist,  when  the  only  pay  was  indulgences;  the  plundering 
hordes  approached  Avignon,  and  the  treasures  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 
jn  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  spoilers. 
By  paying  a  large  bribe,  and  giving  them  absolution  for  all  their  sins, 
Innocent  prevailed  upon  the  Free  Companies  to  turn  aside  from  Avignon 
and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Visconti. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  hke  him,  bclined  to  favor 
the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced  that  the  residence  of  the  popes 
at  Avignon  was  injurious  lo  his  interests.  The  emperor  solicited  Urban 
lo  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Companies  having  again  extorted  a  large 
bribe,  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  popo  hasted  to  leave  a  residence  where 
he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  subservient  to  foreign  authority.     Tha 
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pope  was  received  in  Italy  witli  great  joy,  the  emperor  Charles  has 
tened  to  meet  him,  and  gave  the  last  example  of  imperial  degradation, 
by  leading  the  horse  on  which  the  pontiff  rode  when  be  made  his  tri- 
umphal  entry  into  Rome  (a.  d.  1368).  This  spectacle,  instead  of  grati- 
fying the  Italians,  filled  them  with  rage  ;  they  treated  the  empetor  with 
so  much  contempt,  that  he  soon  returned  to  Germany;  and  Urban 
finding  that  he  could  not  check  the  republican  licentiousness  which  h^il 
so  long  prevailed  in  Rome  and  the  other  cities  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  more  tranquil  retirement  of  Avignon. 
The  only  advantage  he  gained  by  his  visit  to  Italy,  was  the  empty  honor 
of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  east  bow  at  hia  footstool,  and  offer  as  the 
reward  of  aid  against  the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  But  Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to 
combine  in  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greek  emperor  would 
have  been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  lo  lay  aside  either 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  church  from 
the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  tile  war  between  France  and  England, 
when  Charles  V.  succeeded  the  imbecile  John,  afiorded  Urban  a  pre- 
text for  returning  to  Avignon.  Death  seized  him  soon  after  he  reached 
the  city,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  lo  break  the  power  of  the  Visconti,  who 
had  become  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he  did  not 
neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  exerting  himself  diligently 
lo  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  pontiff  his  vicar,  and 
Gregory,  to  support  his  authority  look  some  of  the  free  companies 
into  pay,  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen  commanded  by 
John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain  over  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this  object  could  best  be  obtained 
by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimulating  the  citizens  by  the  pressure  of 
want  to  rise  against  their  government  In  pursuance  of  this  infamous 
policy,  means  were  taken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawk- 
wood  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of 
all  the  Iialian  people,  the  Florentines  had  beer  the  most  constant  in 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  holy  see — tneir  indignation  was 
therefore  excessive,  and  their  hate  implacable. 

A  genpral  r-'volt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  organized 
through  Ildlj  by  the  outraged  Florentines ,  thev  embroidered  the  word 
LiBiRTis  on  tbeir  standards  m  letters  ol  gold,  while  Iheir  emissanes 
p  sached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the  cottage=! ,  the 
summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  slates  of  the  church  soon  refused 
to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  ita  head  Gregory  sent  new  legntej 
and  menaced  the  confederates  with  excommunication ,  he  pronounced 
sentence  oi  excommunication  against  the  Florentines,  e\hoTting  all 
princes  lo  confiscate  the  property  of  those  who  should  be  found  in 
their  several  dominions,  and  to  sell  their  persons  into  sli^erj  , — an 
iniquitous  edict,  which  was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and 
England  new  hordes  of  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pij ,  and  when 
the  citizens  ol  Bologna  applied  to  the  legate  for  pardon,  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  quit  their  city  until  he  had  bithed  his  bands  and 
feet  in  their  blood  fhe  Florentines  were  undaunted,  but  the  dis 
imion  and  mutual  jealousies  between  the   other   confederates  proved 
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fctal  to  the  national  cause  ;  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  anxious  to  have 
tic  pontifical  coun  restored  to  thoir  city,  and  lo  obtain  this  desirable 
object,  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  freedom.  In  their  state 
of  mora!  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its  privileges. 

During  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed  of  the 
reformed  doctritkes,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  heresies  published  in 
England  by  John  Wickiiffe,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  and  university  of 
Oxford,  severely  reproving  them  for  permitting  such  opinions  to  he 
promulgated,  and  ordaining  that  Wicklifi'e  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Richard 
II.,  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  several  other  lobles 
took  the  reformer  under  their  protection  ;  Wickiiffe  was  rescued  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly, 
spread  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  he  was  accused  of  teaching,  were,  tlwt  the  wafer  in  the 
eucharist,  afler  consecration,  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  its 
figure  only ;  that  the  Roman  church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches ;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  priest ; 
that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delinquent  church  of  its 
temporal  possessions  ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  any 
Christian ;  that  no  prelate  of  the  church  ought  to  have  prisons  for 
punishing  delinquents.  The  publication  of  these  sentiments  enraged 
Gregory,  who  had,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  shown 
himself  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the  burning  of  several  un- 
fortunate wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  some  effective  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
innovation.  But  domestic  troubles  soon  engaged  his  attention;  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, soon  began  to  brave  his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts ; 
baffled  in  his  expectations  of  peace  and  power,  he  even  conlemplatod 
returning  to  Avignon,  where  part  of  the  papal  court  still  continued. 
But  before  taking  this  step,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  divisions  which  he  foresaw  would 
probably  trouble  the  church  after  his  death  (a.  d.  1378).  A  congress 
was  opened  at  Serazanffi,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  produce 
any  important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  all 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the  popes  had  been  absent 
during  so  many  years.  Pride,  interest,  and  self-love,  combined  to  attach 
the  Romans  to  the  ^mpacy ;  had  they  combined  with  the  Florentines,  it 
is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  might  have  formed  a  confederacy  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an  emperor  powerless  and 
distant ;  perhaps  they  might  even  have  solved  the  problem  which  still 
continues  to  baffle  statesmen,  and  form  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  But 
the  Romans  were  incapable  of  such  profound  views ;  ihey  looked  to 
nothing  beyond  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the 
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papal  court ;  and,  inslead  of  aiming  at  reviving  their  ancien  glorjr 
they  contented  themselves  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Asignon 

No  sooner  had  the  cardinals,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  ;o  the 
French  party,  shut  themselvea  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the  Romans  were 
filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should  be  chosen,  who  would 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon.  They  assembled  in  arms  round  the 
Vatican,  and  by  their  menaces  sent  terror  into  its  inmost  recesses 
They  demanded  that  ilie  new  pope  should  be  an  Italian ;  this  was  the 
only  virtue  they  required  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  French 
cardinals,  already  disunited,  were  intimidated  by  these  clamors  ;  they 
gave  their  votes  to  a  Neapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Ur- 
ban VI. 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  his  modesty,  his  humility,  and  his  skill  in  the  ..anon  law 
would  hare  acknowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by  the  force 
that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have  abdicated  the 
^lontificate.  But  Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their  error;  he  not 
only  showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power,  but  openly  set  the 
discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public  discourse,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended  their  pomp  and  luxury, 
threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  receiving  bribes^ 
and  reproached  some  of  them  by  name  for  corresponding  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Exasperated  by  this  austerity,  the  discontented 
cardinals  fled  to.Anagni,  proclaimed  the  late  election  void,  sent  circu- 
lars to  all  Christian  princes  warning  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban, 
took  a  body  of  Bretons  into  their  pay,  and,  relying  on  the  protection 
of  this  military  force,  excommunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
usurper.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
Naples,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  n  schism,  attempted  to  mediate  ; 
but  his  efforts  to  eff'ect  a  reconciliation  were  baffled  by  the  resentment 
of  tho  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban.  On  all  sides  proposals 
were  made  to  assemble  a  general  council,  but  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
and  the  emperor,  disputed  the  right  of  convocation  ;  the  fortune  of  war 
could  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  church. 

Urban  showed  no  desire  to  conciliate  his  opponents  ;  he  announced 
a  speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm  their  votes,  and 
threatened  iha  queen  of  Naples  for  granting  them  protection.  He 
showed  similar  severity  in  his  conduct  to  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and, 
on  a  verj-  slight  pretext,  ventured  to  deprive  tlie  count  of  Fondi  of 
his  fiefs.  The  count  at  once  declared  liimself  a  partisan  of  the 
cardinals ;  lie  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of  P'ondi,  where,  pro- 
tected by  Neapolitan  troops,  they  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  It  is 
said  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  king  of 
France,  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  being  maimed  in  the  left  arm  incapaci- 
tated him  from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass ;  but  their  se- 
lection was  scarcely  less  swayed  by  temporal  motives  when  they  gave 
their  votes  to  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Clement  VIT.  This  prelate  had  served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired 
noma  reputation  as  a  warrior ;  but  he  was  generally  and  justly  hated  by 
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the  Italians  for  having  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena  during 
the  Florentine  war. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  added  new  troubles  to  the 
complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  despicable  slave  of  superstition  had 
purchased  from  the  venal  electors  the  nomination  of  bis  son  Wences- 
laus  as  his  successor ;  and  the  young  prince,  from  the  moment  of  his 
succession,  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  the  meanest  vices,  and 
wallowed  in  disgusting  debauchery.  These  crimes,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  favor  of  Urban,  whose  cause  he  warmly 
espoused— a  merit  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pontifF,  compensated  for 
the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  (lueen  of  Naples  declared  in  favor  of  Clement,  and  invited  him 
to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French  pontiff, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the  defection  of  the 
cardinals,  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  states  so 
recently  at  war  with  the  court  of  Rome,  all  Italy  declared  against 
Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed  such  hatred  to  his  cause,  that  he 
was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  diaries  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  cardinals  who  had  elected  the  antipope ;  most  of  them  were  his 
subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France  ;  he  therefore 
declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement,  trusting  that  he  would  obtain 
important  political  advantages  by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
Unfortunately  the  result  was  to  involve  his  kingdom  in  a  ruinous  war, 
which  long  doomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

TJrban's  vengeance  was  promptly  directed  against  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, whose  supposed  murder  of  her  husband,  thirty  years  before,  was 
still  remembered  to  her  disadvantage  ;  he  declared  that  she  had  forfeited 
her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  conferred  on  her  cousin  Charles  of 
Durazzo  ;  and  to  support  this  king  of  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches. 
Jane,  driven  from  her  kingdom,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son 
and  successor;  the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  lo 
support  his  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort. 

All  Europe  was  divided  by  the  schism :  Italy,  Holiand,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  England,  declared  for  Ur- 
ban ;  while  Clement  was  supported  by  Spain,  Navarre,  Scotland, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France.  The  rival  popes  hurled  anathemas 
against  each  other ;  excommunication  was  answered  by  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  burn  the  partisans  of  their  adversary 
as  heretics.  Charles  V.  set  the  example,  by  issuing  an  edict  confisca- 
ting the  property  and  life  of  those  who  lenturel  co  rec  gnise  Urban  in 
liis  dominions.  Urban  retorted,  by  preach  ng  a  crusade  against  Charles ; 
the  English  eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 
France,  and  a  powerful  anny  entered  Bntanny  to  support  its  duke 
against  his  liege  lord. 

The  death  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  mmonly  oi  his  son  Charles  VI 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  France  the  duke  of  Anjou  seized  the 
royal  treasures  to  support  his  claims  on  Naples  ;  the  new  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  people  provoked  insurrection;  the  rcvolters  wore  punishe'' 
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with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  tliey,  on  tlie  other  hand,  practised  horri- 
ble  retaliations  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Charles  Durazzo, 
in  the  meantime,  found  little  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  Nea- 
politan territories  ;  Jane,  abandoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  her  cousin,  and,  by  his  command,  was  strangled  in  prison 
(a.  d.  1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance' 
and,  having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement,  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  safety,  and  was  there  joined  by  several  Neapolitan  nobles 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anxious  to  avenge  her  death, 

Durazzo  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he  garri- 
soned his  fortresses,  encouraged  the  peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi  to  harass 
the  F leiicii  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  destroyed  all  the  forage  and  pro- 
visions in  the  open  country.  Famine  and  pestilence  wasted  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose 
severity  was  aggravated  by  his  disappointment ;  his  army  dispersed, 
and  many  noble  barons,  who  had  joined  hi-  banners  were  forced  to 
beg  their  way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  in    1       I    h    I    1  Th. 

English,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Nor       h  m  d        f    ^1  k 

upon  the  schismatic  French ;  they  were  d  i       d       d    h    b   1   p 
turned  with  shame  to  his  diocese. 

Urban  disapproved  of  the  cautious  policy       Dur  d  p  d 

ing  to  Naples,  began  to  treat  the  king  as  h       as    1     Ch    1  p 

rized,  until  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  d  1         d  1       Imp 
danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience  to  h    p  p         d  d  h  m 

so  uncivilly,  that  Urban  removed  to  Nocera.     S  1    f   1  d      1 

wearj'  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  subj        1  pi      d  h  d 

of  the  pope ;  but  their  conspiracy  was  di  d     nd  1    h 

were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  th         k    h       by      gh    b 
compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urb      p  ^^^  ,  P 

these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  rt  h 

ers.     When  confessions  were  thus  obtained  h    d  "Tad  d  h  II 

from  theit  dignity,  and  pronounced  senten        f 
only  against  them,  but  against  the  king  and  q      n    i  N  pi       h 
pope  Clement,  his  cardinals,  and  his  adhe  D  ]     ly 

raged,  marched  against  Nocera,  and  captur  d    h  I       h    p-je 

found  shelter  in  the  citadel,  from  which  he  1  tim        d       f  1  m 

nated  anathemas  with  bell  and  candle  agai        hi  f  N  pi  d 

his  army.  Urban  at  length  made  his  escap  d  mh  k  g  Id 
some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in  s  f  h       h  I 

ably  received  by  the'  doge,  who  deemed  tl         y  h  d  b)  I      p 

ence.     During  his  flight,  he  ordered  the  b   h  p    f  Aq    1         b 
dered,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  deserli  d  f      1     P 

death  five  of  the  guilty  cardinals,  sparing   h  h      h  E 

lishman,  at  the  intercession  of  Richard  II.—    m         h     h    h  d 
the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urba 

Clement  VII.  did  not  conduct  himself  on    wh    b  h      h  I 

he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and  H     ga  1         d 

who  were  sent  to  propose  expedients  for     rra        ng   h       h  hi 

s  from  the  churches  that  acknowled     d  hi        h      y    1  d 
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the  minds  of  those  wliom  tlieir  political  position  had  ranged  on  hia 
side ;  his  intrigues  and  Iiis  servility  were  otFcnsive  to  the  kings  thM 
supported  him.  The  double  papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tas  on  Cliiisten- 
dom ;  each  pontiff  collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodi- 
gal cardinals,  whose  lavish  expenditure  was  supported  by  alienating 
3ie  revenues  of  all  the  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  suffer  from 
the  schism ;  the  rival  pontiffs  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Nea- 
politan crown  at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions  perpetuated 
civil  discord.  Charles  Durazzo  quitted  his  kingdom  to  seek  a  new 
crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  assassins  in  the  hour  of  success  j 
Margaret,  his  queen,  on  receiving  the  news,  assumed  the  regency,  and 
caused  her  son  Ladislaua  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  states 
of  the  realm.  But  Urban  VI.,  who  had  excommiinicaied  Charles  Du- 
razzo, pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  reverted  as  a  vacant  fief 
to  the  holy  see,  and  began  forming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clem- 
ent on  his  side  raised  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
iroops ;  he  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  employed  Otho 
jf  Brunswick,  the  widower  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  lo  expel  the  family 
of  Durazzo. 

Hitherto  the  division  in  the  church  had  been  political ;  a  doctrinal 
controversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which,  though  it  led 
to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly  described,  A  Dominican 
doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mon^on,  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  declared  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin.  But  the 
facnlty  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  declared 
that  his  assertion  was  an  impious  outrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ : 
the  doctors  added  that  the  prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  effect 
before  its  accomplishment,  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  mother  and  to 
this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanilj  they  ga>e  the  name 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  Romish  liturgy ;  the  doctrine  ot  the  Sorbonne  seemed 
lo  I  infer  new  honor  upon  her  name,  and  it  wis  ardently  received  by 
multitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

Mon^on,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  unwittujgly  excited  fled  to 
Avignon.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominican'^  enrage!  10  find  one  of 
their  brethren  accused  of  heresy,  sent  seventj  of  their  most  eminent 
doctors  to  support  Mon^on's  opinions  before  the  papal  tribunal  The 
Sorbonne,  .^i  the  other  hand,  deputed  its  most  emment  professors  to 
prosecute  Mongon,  and  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  opimona 
The  pope  was  sorely  embarrassed ;  the  opposing  parties  w  ere  ao  pow- 
erful that  he  did  not  wish  to  alienate  either  ;  and  he,  therefore,  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  dismissing  Mongon  secretly,  and  sending 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Aragon. 

But  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  would  not  rest  ■latished  with  an 
imperfect  victory;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to  work  on  the 
mind, of  their  sovereign,  Charles  VI.,  they  persuaded  the  king,  who 
had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  and  who&e  ignorance  was 
extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  of  a  question  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge.    The  young  and  stupid  king  look  upon  himself  to 
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maintain  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  free  from  the  Btain  of  oiiginal  sin ; 
he  even  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Clement  VII.,  always  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  rival,  Urban 
VI.,  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  court  of  France,  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  further  resistance.  He  issued  a  hul!  condemning 
John  de  Mon^on,  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted  the  king  to  insti- 
tute a  new  festival  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  whole 
order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded  to  liie  lowest  rank  of  monastics, 
md  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  of  their  body  should,  in  future,  hold 
the  office  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

Urban  VI.  paid  little  regard  to  theological  controversies;  he  was 
more  anxious  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy.  But  as 
he  marched  toward  Naples,  his  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  citizens  proved  to  bt  as  discon- 
tented as  the  soldiers :  to  stiSe  their  murmurs  he  published  a  bull  for 
the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the  following  year  at  Rome,  and  ordered 
that  this  solemnity  should  be  repeated  every  thirty-three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped 
that  this  festival  would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  time  for  its  celebration  (a,  d.  1389).  It  is  supposed  that  hia 
end  was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent  supporters  were  weary 
of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  the  cardinals  at  Rome  chose  a 
new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  commenced  bis 
reign  by  an  interchange  of  gjiathemas  and  excommunications  with  his 
rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  his  predecessor,  Boniface  hasted 
to  make  terms  with  the  family  of  Dnrazzo  at  Naples ;  he  recognised 
young  Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate  king,  and  sent  as  legate  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  bis  coronation.  Ladislaus,  in  return,  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  homage,  binding  himself  never  to  recognise  the  antipope 

Clement  VII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  union  witli  tlie  king 
«f  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avignon,  and  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  of  Lonis  II.  of  Anjon,  as  king  of  Naples. 
The  imbecile  Charles  was  so  gratified  by  his  reception,  that  he  pro- 
jectel  a  crusade  against  Rome,  but  he  was  soon  induced  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid  to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when 
he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became  eager  to  terminate  the  schism ;  and, 
encouraged  by  their  success  in  the  controversy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, they  presented  to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
the  church,  by  compelling  the  rival  popes  to  resign,  and  submit  the 
choice  of  a  new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.  d.  1391).  Though 
this  counsel  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  king,  it  gave  great  alarm 
to  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the 
apopletic  fit  which  occasioned  his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  urging  tbem 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism  ;  but  these  prelates 
hasted  to  conclude  a  new  election  without  opening  the  letter,  with  the 
contents  of  which  they  were  acquainted.     Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of 
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reached  Paris,  Charles,  instead  of  recognising  the  pope  of  Avignon, 
convoked  the  clergy  of  hia  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church.  After  some  delay,  the  convocation  met, 
!ind  came  to  the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  pro- 
posing tliat  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
two  popes.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to  Avignon,  but 
a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  difficulty  prevented  the  success  of  their 
negotiations.  The  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides  preached  long  ser- 
mons to  each  other,  until  the  French  princes  who  were  joined  in  the 
legation,  completely  fatigued,  and  seeing  no  probable  termination  of 
the  conference,  returned  home  indignant  and  disappointed.  The  king 
of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  joined  the  French  monarch 
in  recommending  the  double  application  ;  Boniface  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  resign,  if  Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontiff 
absolutely  refused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  lo 
obedience  ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  his  palace, 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the  party  feuds  which  the 
weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in  France,  gave  him  hopes  of  final 
triumph. 

The  slate  of  the  western  governments  tended  to  protract  the  scliisra 
of  the  church;  the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiotcy  ;  Richard  II.  was  de- 
posed in  England  by  his  cousin  Henry  IV. ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  waa 
driven  from  Naples ;  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  Hungary 
were  harassed  by  the  Turks,  whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin 
to  both  ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars ; 
aid  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  German 
electors.  Boniface  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  establish 
the  papal  claim  to  the  tirst-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
render  himself  absolute  master  of  Rome,  by  fortifying  the  citadel  and 
castle  of  St,  Angelo.  The  Roman  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  last 
shadow  jf  their  former  franchises ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  sub- 
mitted, is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  unworthy  of  free- 
dom. The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this  Uiumph ;  the  Roman  cardinab 
elected  Innocent  VII.  to  supply  his  place  ;  but  he  died  about  twelve 
months  after  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (*,.  d. 
1406).  Benedict  having,  in  the  meantime,  recovered  his  freedom,  pro- 
tested against  the  Roman  elections,  but  offered  to  hold  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Gregory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.  The  cardi- 
nals, weary  of  these  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and  having 
assembled  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took  the 
title  of  Alexander  V. 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church  :  Ladisiaua  and 
some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory ;  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while  Alexander  was  recognised  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these  hostile  poaliffs  had 
greatly  tended  to  enfranchise  the  human  mind,  and  w  eakea  the  hold  of 
superstition.  WicklifTe's  doctrines  spread  in  England,  ■^nd  in  Ger- 
many they  were  advocated  fay  John  Huss,  who  eloquentlj  denounced 
the  corruptions  that  debased  the  pnre  doctrines  of  Chriatianitj      Fopa 
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Alexander  was  preparing  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  courageous 
reformer,  when  his  death  threw  the  affairs  of  the  church  into  fresh  con- 
fusion. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect  John 
XXIII.,  whose  promotion  gave  great  scandal,  as  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  his  military  than  his  religious  qualifications  (a.  d.  1411).  John 
soon  compelled  Ladislaus  to  abandon  Gregory's  party ;  he  then  assem- 
bled a  general  council  at  Rome,  where  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronouiiced  on  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  But  Ladislaus  soon 
grew  weary  of  peace  ;  he  led  an  army  against  Rome,  plundered  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of 
Germany.  John  consented  very  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand, 
that  the  schism  should  finally  be  terminated  by  a  general  council ;  he 
niade  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assembly  held  in  one  of  his  own 
cities,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Constance.  John 
then  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  but  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  against  him  ;  he  jndged  his  situation  accurately,  when,  pointing  to 
Constance  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fine 
trap  for  catching  foxes  I" 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  tho  deliberations  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  whither  bishops,  ambassadors,  and  theologians, 
flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  (a.  d.  1415).  John  Huss,  having 
obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  appeared  before  the  council  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines,  but  Sigismond  was  persuaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge, 
and  deliver  the  courageous  reformer  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tried  for  heresy. 
Pope  John  was  not  treated  better ;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  de- 
manded his  abdication ;  he  fled  to  Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and 
detained  in  the  same  prison  with  Huss,  until  he  ratified  the  sentence  of 
his  own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate  ;  his  means  of  resistance,  however, 
were  so  tiifling,  thai  the  councU  paid  little  attention  to  his  refusal,  John 
Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their  persecutors  could  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  had  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and,  under  the  command  of  tho  heroic 
Zisca,  maintained  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  many  glori- 
ous fields. 

The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  tho  English  deputies,  stren- 
uously urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  form 
some  plan  for  its  thorough  reformation  ;  but  the  prelates,  fearing  that 
some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  interests,  steadily  re- 
sisted these  efforts  ;  declaring  that  the  election  of  a  pope  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business.  After  long  disputes,  the  choic-  of 
the  electors  fell  on  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman  noble,  who  took  the  title  of 
Martin  V.  The  new  pontiff  combined  with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all 
the  plans  of  reform,  an^  the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much 
had  been  expected,  terminated  its  sittings,  without  having  applied  any 
effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  prom- 
ise, indeed,  was  made,  that  another  council  would  be  convened,  for  the 
reform  of  the  church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  its  perform- 
ance ;  the  conduct  of  those  who  mot  at  Constance  convinced  the  world 
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Tho  projects  of  reforni,  begun  at  Constance,  were  revived  at  the  cotm- 
cil  of  Basle  (a.  d.  1431) ;  but  Eugenius  IV.,  the  successor  of  Martin, 
soon  felt  that  tJie  proposed  innovations  would  be  fatal  lo  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  dissolved  the  council.  This  precipitancy  caused  another 
schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the  ex-duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of  the  council,  under  the  name 
of  Felix  v.,  gave  in  his  submission  ;  and  the  council,  from  whose  labors 
so  much  had  been  expected,  ended  by  doing  nothing.  Still  the  convo- 
catioiis  of  the  prelates  of  Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  & 
fatal  blow  against  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth  monarch* 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  court  of  appeal— one  so  dreaded  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, that  the  mere  dread  of  its  convocation  procured  from  them  liberal 
concessions.  But  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism 
of  the  pontiffs  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  prog- 
ress of  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant  claims 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to  bo  investigated  on  their  real  merits, 
not  according  to  tteir  asserted  claims. 

Section  II.— First  ICevieal  of  Literature,  and  Invcnliarts  in  Science. 

In  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIII.,  liter- 
ary talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  church  by  John 
of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  royal  indepen- 
dence with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  The  celebrated  poet 
Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  almost  of  the  Italian  language,  followed  the  same  course,  advo- 
cating strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Their 
example  was  a  model  for  many  other  writers,  who  laid  aside  the  shackles 
of  authority,  and  supported  the  independence  of  states.  But  literature 
itself  was  subject  to  trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment It  was  deemed  a  crime  scarcely  less  than  heresy,  to  doubt  of 
any  explanation  given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  or  mord 
phenomena.  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who  re- 
vived experimental  science ;  he  made  several  important  discoveries  in 
mechanics  and  chymistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in  the  bold  appeal  which 
he  made  to  experiment,  and  the  observation  of  nature.  His  lectures  at 
Oxford,  pubhshed  under  the  title  of  "  Opus  Majus"(A,  d.  1266),  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies  ;  he  was  prohibited  from  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to  confinement  in  his  convent. 
His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed  a  species  of  magic  in  that  age 
o"  ignorance;  he  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastic^ 
persecution,  and  the  leader  pf  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the 
cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroachments 
of  spiritual  despotism.  The  emancipation  of  literature  accompanied 
that  of  science  ;  tho  impulse  which  Dante  had  given  lo  the  cultivation 
of  Italian  poetry  was  long  felt ;  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
cacio,  whose  writings  at  once  elevated  the  character  and  formed  th« 
language  of  their  countrymen 
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Several  new  inventions,  or  perhaps  importations  from  the  lemote 
East,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  more  particularly  the  art  of  forming  paper  from  linen- 
lags,  painting  in  oil,  the  art  of  printing,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  geti  erally  used  in 
Europe,  boih  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public  records.  This 
material  was  scarce  and  dear.  When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara 
(a.  d.  704),  they  are  said  to  have  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton- 
paper  at  Samarcand,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known 
in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowJedge  of  the 
art  into  their  western  territories,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  long 
impeded  its  progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton  ;  but  when 
■where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was  made,  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  first  great  factory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts,  was  established  at  Nuremberg  (a.  d  1390),  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  western  Europe  a 
century  earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to  two  brothers, 
Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  John  of  Bruges,  flourished  tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  invention,  however  is  of 
much  earlier  date,  but  the  brothers  deserve  the  merit  of  having  brought 
it  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Owing 
to  this  invention,  modern  paintings  excel  the  ancients  both  in  finish  of 
execution  and  permanence. 

More  important  than  either  of  these  was  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the  East. 
Solid  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with  pichires  and  legends,  were  used  in 
China  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  by  John  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mayence  (a.  d.  1436) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  matrix 
for  casting  metal  types  >vas  soon  afier  devised  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  of 
Gemheim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first  printing-press  known  in 
Europe,  at  Strasburg  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Mayence,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  John  Fust,  or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  greatly 
contributed  to  perfect  the  invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name 
to  any  of  the  books  he  printed  ;  Faustus,  more  ambitious  of  fame,  placed 
his  name  and  that  of  his  partner  to  bis  celebrated  Psalter,  and  thus  re- 
ceived no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first 
discoverer.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  was  discovered  about 
the  same  time  as  the  use  of  moveable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
obscure. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  gunpowder.  The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably 
known  in  the  east  from  a  very  remote  age.  With  less  certainty  wo 
may  conjecture  that  the  process  of  compounding  saltpetre  with  other 
ingredients,  was  brought  from  the  remote  east  by  the  Saracens.  Friar 
Bacon,  the  first  European  writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gun 
powder,  derired  his  knowledge  of  chymistry  chiefly  from  the  Arabian 
writers  who  were  the  originators  of  that  science.     The  employment  cf 
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gunpowder  for  throwing  bullets  and  stones  began  in  Europe  abou  the 
commencment  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  was  introduced  by  the  Sar- 
acens in  their  Spanish  wars  ;  and  the  firat  cerltdn  account  of  this  change 
in  warfare,  is  in  an  Arabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  king 
of  Granada  (a.  d.  1313).  It  is  generally  suppoaed  that  the  Genoese 
were  the  first  who  used  powder  in  mines,  lo  destroy  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, at  the  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.  d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Malatesla,  prince  of  Rimini  (a.  d.  1467) ; 
and  abodt  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons,  began  to  be 
used  by  soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  firearms  and  Mtiilery  in  war :  long  habit  made  many  prefer  their 
ancient  weapons  ;  the  construction  of  cannons  was  imperfect,  they  weie 
mad »  more  frequently  of  wood,  leather,  or  iron  hoops,  than  solid  metal, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  imperfect 
manufac;ure,  and  frequently  failed  in  the  field.  Above  all,  the  mail-clad 
chivalry  of  Europe  opposed  a  change  in  the  art  of  war  which  greatly 
lowered  the  value  of  knights  and  cavalry. 

The  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.  It  was  generally 
beheved  that  the  inventor  of  this  precious  instrument  was  Flavio,  Gioia, 
a  native  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  so  precise  were  th» 
historians,  that  they  specified  the  date  of  the  invention  as  either  a.  d. 
1302,  or  1303.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 
that  the  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian,  and 
even  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
tencuty. 

The  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to  the 
Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  property  of  the  loadstone  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  magnetic  chariots ;  but  it  was  probably  not  until  the 
Chinese  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  navigation,  under  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  ceiituiies  of  our  eca  that  it  was  used  for  the  guidance 
of  vessels  at  sea.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  co!npass  into  Europe,  but  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking 
of  it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the  first  time,  mention  it  as  a  thing  gene- 
rally known.  From  this  sudden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
it  seems  probable  that  its  use  had  been  practically  known  to  sailors,  be- 
fore li  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Only  one  century  previ- 
ous to  this  notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better 
expedient  for  directing  their  course,  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
"  The  old  northern  sailors,"  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  "  took  a  supply 
of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these  birds  fly  from  their  barks 
when  m  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  returned  to  the  ship,  the  sailors 
concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they  flew  off,  the  ves- 
sels were  steered  in  the  direction  of  their  flight."  The  improvementa 
in  the  compass  were  mada  by  slow  degrees,  and  for  lie  most  important 
>f  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  Englishmen. 
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Section  IVl— Progress  of  Cammera. 

FiiOM  the  beginniog  of  the  fourteenth  fo  the  middle  of  the  filleentl) 
century  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  engrossed  by  the  Itahan,  Han- 
seatic,  and  Flemish  cities.  The  Italians,  but  more  especially  the 
Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  possessed  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant. The  jealousy  of  the  rival  republics  led  to  sanguinary  wars, 
which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  from 
Greece,  spread  thence  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  fac- 
tories were  established  at  Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  with  silks,  spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants, 
commonly  called  Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and 
■western  kingdoms.  The  privileges  and  exemptions  grant*,,!  them  by 
sovereigns,  enabled  them  to  rule  the  traffic  of  Europe,  and  to  oecome 
the  chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.* 

But  all  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  eqtiai  prosperity.  The 
states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their  freedom  from  the  German 
emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the  advantages  by 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily  resigned  their  lib- 
erties ■  to  new  masters,  while  others  yielded  to  usurpers.  Thus  the 
marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and  Reggia  (a.  d.  1336) ;  the 
house  of  Gonzago  gained  possession  of  Mantua,  and  ^e  Visconti  took 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  d.  1395).  Florence  retained  its  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  (a.  d.  1530),  that  its  republican  form  of  government 
was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family 
of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  led,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most  mem- 
orable of  these,  was  that  called  the  war  of  Chiozza  (a.  d.  1379),  in 
which  the  Genoese  received  so  severe  a  check,  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa ; 
Has  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival  fac- 
tions ;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought  for  supremacy,  which  want  of 
internal  union  prevented  either  party  from  maintaining  ;  and  at  length, 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  they  sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the  Genoese  were  ever  chan- 
ging masters ;  twice  they  placed  themselves  under  the  king  of  France, 
but  after  a  short  experience  of  French  rule,  took  for  their  sovereign, 
first  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  afterward  the  duke  of  Milan.  From 
the  year  1464,  Genoa  remained  a  dependancy  on  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
imtil  1528,  when  it  recovered  its  former  freedom. 

While  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  permanence  given  to  its 
government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  saved 
•The  street  in  London  where  these  foreigners  were  settled,  still  retains  the 
name  of  Lombard  street,  and  continHes  lo  be  the  chief  seat  of  banking  eetablish- 
menls.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  three  balk  eihibiled  over  pawnbroker's 
snops,  are  the  arms  of  Lombnrdy,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sign,  ever  since  th» 
Lombards  were  the  sole  money-lenders  of  Enrope. 
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tlte  Btatea  from  internal  convulsions,  while  the  judicious  establishment 
of  commercial  stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  se- 
cured and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage  that  the  Veae- 
tians  obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from  their  treaty  with 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  (a.  D.  1343),  by  this  alliance,  the  republic  obtained 
full  liherty  of  trade  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege 
of  having  consular  establishments  at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These 
advantages  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the 
trade  of  central  and  southern  Asia;  the  spices  and  other  commodities 
of  India  were  brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establish- 
ments on  the  Black  sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  republic  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
a  powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the 
power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it  appeared ;  oppressive  to 
its  3ependancies,  it  provoked  hostile  feelings,  which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  blaze  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  insolent  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding powers,  a  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  were  excited,  which, 
di  no  distant  date,  exposed  Venice  to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  their  trade 
from  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  foiirteenih  century,  the  league  be- 
came so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  that  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  respect  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of  Zealand,  all  round  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy,  and  several  cities  in  the  in- 
terior sought  its  protection,  and  admission  into  its  alliance.  The  first 
known  act  of  confederation  was  signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  several 
cities  at  Cologne  (a.  d.  1364).  All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into 
four  circles,  whose  limits  and  capitals  varied  at  different  periods ;  the 
general  administration  of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  confeder- 
acy which  assembled  triennially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress, while  many  others  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they 
had  not  the  power  of  sending  delegates.  Possessing  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliances ;  they  equipped  powerful 
fleeis  and  waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns  that  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  limit  the  privileges  extorted 
from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  tfieir  predecessors. 

The  principal  marts  were  Bruges  for  the  Flemish  countries,  London 
for  England,  Bergen  for  Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Russia.  In  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican 
constitution,  and  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Re\  el  Through 
the  Flemings  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  inifl  con- 
nexion with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchanis  of  both  met  in  the  lairs  and 
markets  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of  the  unexplored  north  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The  progress  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  between  remote  nations,  excited 
a  love  for  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which  soon  produced  mipor- 
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tant  changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  that  m^nwuttf  'ma  to  nn 
orerthrow  of  the  confederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Hanaeafic  cines,  it  possosxed 
neither  perrmnence  nor  durability      Haung  neither  produce 
ufactures  of  their  own  the  merchants  had  merelv  a  carrying 

the  produce  of  simple  barter     consequontlj  the  progress  oi  , 

especially  in  countries  where  the  uselul  arts  were  cultivated,  raised 
powerful  nvals  against  them  and  gave  commerce  a  new  direction. 
The  estabhshiuent  of  stable  government  was  also  injunoi 
federation  the  German  princes  graduilly  recovered  their  sum-en  acy 
over  the  cities  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  authonty  This  re- 
sult was  ha-stened  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  confederate  cities. 
When  the  northern  sovereigns  enlightened  on  the  adianiages  that  their 
subjects  might  derive  from  commerce  assailed  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  towns  by  torce  of  arms  many  of  the  southern  i,itRs  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league  and  the  northern  confederat  s  thus  de- 
serted, were  unable  to  pieserie  the  r  monopolj  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  England  and 
Holland  The  confideracj  thus  graduallj  declined  until  m  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  league  once  so  e\ten&i\e  included  only  the  cities 
of  Hamburg  Lubeck  and  Bremen 

In  Flanders  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  mamifacluring  in- 
dustry ,  the  Flemings  supplied  the  principal  markets  ol  Europe  with 
cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  while  through  the 
commercial  cities  of  Ital),  thej  were  enabled  to  send  the  produce  of 
their  looms  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  exchange  them  for  spices, 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury.  The  wealth,  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  resources  of  these  cities,  rendered  the  earls  of  Flanders 
more  wealthy,  and  scarcely  less  powerful  than  their  nominal  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  France.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  wished  to  recovei 
Guienne,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the 
alliance  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make 
the  earl's  daughter,  Philippa,  hia  queen  ;  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  promised  as  her  dowry.  So 
great  was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Flemish  alliance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the  most  infamous 
treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he  waa  the  godfather  of 
the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl  to  pay  hun  a  visit  m  Paris ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  capital  than  he  threw  them  both  into 
prison,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not 
be  arranged  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  earl 
was  guilty  of  felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy 
of  the  kingdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison ; 
the  earl,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe  the  charge,  assembled  his 
chief  vassala  at  Grammont,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  he  solemnly  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  proclaimed  war  a^^ainst 
Phihp.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  series  of  Flemish 
wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  mercantile  and  landed  aristocracy. 
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Commerce  and  manufactures  had  brouglit  togetlicr  a  large  and 
wealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders ;  tho  burgesses  had  pur- 
chased charters  of  privileges  from  their  respective  lords,  being  well 
aware  that  municipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial  prosperity ; 
they  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  influence,  and 
they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as  much  respected  in 
the  trading  communities  as  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  rural  districts. 
Tho  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Not  only  were  the  lords  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  their  power  lo  distort  discretionary  imposts,  but  they  regret- 
ted the  growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  invested  counting-houses 
find  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
hitherto  attached  exclusively  to  castles  and  estates.  Municipal  im- 
munities were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges  ;  neither 
the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  would  make  such  concessions  as  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  war  was  thus  readored 
inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several  eminent  and  popular  lead- 
ers, particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the  mercantile  Flemings  main- 
tained a  long  and  vigorous  warfare  against  their  earls  and  aristocracy, 
though  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immuni- 
ties ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war,  capitalists  had  been  ruined,  artisans 
had  fled  to  more  peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were  impoverished,  and  the 
peasants  reduced  to  despair.  Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain 
a  large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  they 
had  3ie  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about 
thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

Little  cloth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  coarsest 
description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1331,  invited  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fullers,  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and  settle  in  England, 
promising  them  his  protection  and  favor  on  condition  that  they  would 
carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and  merchants  looked  upon  these 
foreign  manufacturers  with  very  jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward 
created  a  monopoly  in  their  favor,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any 
cloth  but  of  English  fabric  ;  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the 
weavers  of  woollen  stuffs,  complaining  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bristol  is  espe- 
cially conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  look  root  and  flourished, 
though  it  received  a  severe  check  from  the  jealousy  of  parliament,  which, 
by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  per- 
mitted that  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering  that  their  own 
prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Their 
avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates  ;  and  their  had  the  honesty 
a  statute  (14  Rich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibiting 
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any  denizen  of  England  from  buying  wool  e 

sheep  and  for  his  own  use.     This  of  cour 

ihe  grower,  in  his  anxiety  to  grasp  liie  profile  of  the  wool-merchant  and 

retailer  in  addition  to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  iunied  off  his  best 

customers  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  growers 

were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 

of  two  or  three  years  left  on  their  hand^- 

Ih  fHryVInm        hna  century  after  its  introduc- 

t        oull      m      I  li  d    hr     n  so  well,  that  it  was  made  lo 

b        to    h  d  enabled  to  comjete  with  the 

I        h  m        h  d  b  h  n  equal  terms :  a  reciprocity 

1        p        d         h  d  h         f  our  woollen  goods  were  not 

d  Bb  Hlld  d71d,  then  the  merchandise  grow- 
ing or  wrought  within  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be 
prohibited  in  England  under  pain  of  forfeiture."  But  there  was  already 
a  growing  jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  resulting  from  increase  of  em- 
ployment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  an  act  was  passed 
that  "  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  un- 
less he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings."  This  attempt  to  liinit  the 
supply  of  labor  in  manufacture  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  woollen 
trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Tudor  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  the  act  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the 
whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  belief,  that 
gold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  in  themselves, 
independent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable  value.  They  could 
not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all  commerce  is  barter,  and  that 
money  only  serves  as  a  third  term  or  common  measure  for  a  erta'n'ng 
the  comparative  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exchanged.  Igno  an  ol  h 
fact,  they  made  several  attempts  lo  compel  foreigners  to  pay  fo  Engl  sh 
goods  in  money.  In  1429,  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  E  glshnan 
should  sell  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  money,  or  o  h  oods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very  nex  y  a  he 
parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  goods 
on  six  months'  credit.  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for  the  same  pe  plex  ng 
reason, "  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of  treasure  out  of  the  oun  ry 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  "  foreign  merchants  from  sellii  „  o  ds  n 
England  to  any  other  foreigner."  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  did 
not,  of  course,  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  import  of  merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  per 
plexed  the  legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law 

Henry  VIL,  removed  a  still  greater  check  to  industry,by  restraining 
the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was  enacted,  that  corporations 
should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers 
of  state  i  diey  were  also  prohibited  from  exacting  tolls  at  their  gates 
The  necessity  of  legislative  interference  was  proved  by  the  conduct  ot 
the  coi-porations  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  which  had  actually  im- 
.posed  transit  tolls  on  the  Severn — these,  of  course,  were  abolished. 
■But  the  monarch  was  not  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;    he 
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affised  prices  to  woollen  cloths,  caps,  and  hats,  which,  of  course,  led  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  several  articles.  Yet  ibis  law  was  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  too  busily  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  king's  caprices,  by  inconsistent  laws  against  heresy 
and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  lo  trade  and  commerce.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  connected  with  the  woollen  trade  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  So  greatly  had  our  woollen  manufactures  increased,  that  the 
Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  English  as  producers, 
entered  into  the  carrying  trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and 
distributed  them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1538,  hostilities  com- 
menced between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  there  was  an  im- 
mediate stagnation  of  trade  ;  the  merchants  having  no  longer  their  usual 
Flemish  c:istomers,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers  ;  the  clothiers 
in  consequencB  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  operatives 
tumultuouslj  demanded  "bread  or  blood." 

Wolsey  ^carcelj  knew  how  to  account  for  these  riots  ;  he  tried  force 
with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law ;  he  tlireali.fl- 
ed  the  clothiers  unless  they  gave  employment,  but  wages  could  not  be 
paid  from  empty  purses  ,  at  length  he  sent  for  the  merchants,  and  com- 
manded them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual !  The  merchants  replied,  that  they 
could  not  sell  it  as  usual;  and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  would  give 
no  other  answer.  At  length  the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  commerce  should  continue  between  the  two  stales 
even  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  every  one 
was  prohibited  from  making  cloth,  unless  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states, "  because  it  had  occasioned  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns."  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by  Elizabeth. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  but  more  especially  in 
Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufacturers  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Elizabeth.  She  passed  an  act 
relieving  tiie  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the 
old  oppressive  statutes,  which  confined  the  malting  of  cloth  to  corporate 
towns ;  and  trade,  thus  permitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  to 
flourish  rapidly.  In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  ir,  1583,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  about 
200,000  pieces  o  '  cloth.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
began  to  export  themselves  ;  and  their  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck  to  concert 
measures  for  distressing  ihe  English  trade.  But  the  jealousy  of  for« 
eigners  was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the  monopolies 
which  Elizabetli  created  in  countless  abundance  An  attempt,  indeed, 
was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  expenment  was  not  faidy 
tried,  and  its  consequent  ill-success  was  used  as  an  argument  against 
any  similar  efforts.  By  an  old  patent,  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers possessed  the  sole  right  of  trading  m  woollen  goods.  This 
monstrous  usurpation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  tOB 
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cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch  who 
gained,  it  was  pretended,  700,000?.  annually  bv  this  manufacture.  The 
king,  at  The  instigation  of  Cockayne  and  some  other  London  merchants, 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw  cloths  ■  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece  of  legislation  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  English  dyed  cloth ;  the  consequence  was,  that  our  export 
trade  was  diminished  by  two  thirds,  and  tie  price  of  wool  fell  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  king  v/as  forced  to  recall  his  procla- 
mation. In  the  year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  com- 
mission states,  "  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory."  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to 
examine  ''  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial."  A  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  ;  but,  unfoininalely,  it  led  to 
no  practical  result. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  under  the  commonwealth  Be- 
cause no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  the 
exclusive  companies  were  derived,  and  because  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratical  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  appren- 
tices to  merchants.  But  with  the  restoration  came  the  old  rage  for  pro- 
fcbitions  and  protections ;  two  thousand  manufacturers  from  Warwick- 
shire, and  a  great  number  from  Herefordshire,  emigrated  to  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and,  in  1662,  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  declared 
in  a  public  memorial,  that  the  white  clothing  trade  had  abated  from 
100,000  pieces  to  11,000!  In  1668,  however,  some  Walloons  were 
encouraged  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish 
wool  only,  without  the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefiy  to  our  mujiicipai 
laws,  i"-hich  pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufactory  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  staled  is  suffi- 
eiem  to  illustrate  tiie  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  industry,  and  capital,  in  past  ages. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy  was  peculiar  to 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were  only  supported  by 
corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land resisted  the  imposing  of  any  vmnecessary  shackles  on  trade  unru 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  system  of  protection  be- 
gan to  be  introduced ;  that  system  derived  its  chief  support  from  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entire 
blame  must  not  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  the  period  of  history  we 
have  been  examining  was  very  slow.  Thelongwars  withFrance,aiid 
ine  civil  wars  of  the  Roses,  diverted  attention  from  the  peaceful  pursuit 
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oi  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  that  Eng- 
land began  to  feel  the  impulse  for  maritime  discovery  and  commercwl 
enterprise  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  southern  Europe  ;  the 
effects  of  this  change  belong,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of 
history,  and  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter. 

Section  IV. — Revdatiom  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spjin. 

From  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assume  a  constitu- 
tional form,  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.  Under  the  govern- 
ment oLAlbert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  an  important  change  took  place  in 
Switzerland,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  were  immediate  de- 
pendanciea  of  the  empire,  while  some  minor  adjoining  districts  belong- 
ed to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as  counts  of  Hapsburgh.  Albert,  anxious  to 
found  a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  an- 
nex the  imperial  to  the  Austrian  cantons  ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
hardy  mountaineers  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Three  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country ; 
they  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the  impe- 
rial forts  on  the  same  da,y  (a.  d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a  revolution 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Austrians  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat  at 
Morgarten  (a.  d.  iai5),  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Can- 
toris. Their  league  of  union  was  renewed  at  Brunnen,  in  a  treaty  that 
became  the  base  of  the  federative  union  of  Switzerland.  Fire  other 
cantons  successively  joined  the  former  three,  and  the  Helvetic  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  were  conquered  by  the  Swiss  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh  ceased  to  wear 
the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  (a.  d.  1308),  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Luxem- 
burg, was  chosen  emperor  ;  he  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince  ;  taking 
advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  at  Avignon,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
peninsula,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  his  premature 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  for 
the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars  occasioned  by 
his  efforts  to  restrai.-i  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  led  the 
German  princes  to  discover  the  necessity  of  having  a  written  constitu- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg  (a.  d.  1347),  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  empire  were  renewed,  and  'after 
a  long  series  of  wars  and  disorders,  a  diet  was  convened  at  Nuremburg, 
to  form  a  code  of  laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  labors  was  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Golden  Bull,  from  the  b»Ua,  or 
seal  of  gold,  afilxed  to  the  document  {a.  d.  1356).  This  bull  fixed  the 
order  and  form  of  liie  imperial  elections,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the 
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coronation.  It  ordained  that  tho  crown  should  be  given  by  tliepluralitj 
of  votes  of  seven  electors  ;  the  prince  chosen  emperor  having  a  right 
to  give  his  suffrage.  The  tight  of  voting  was  restricted  to  possessors 
of  seven  principalities,  called  electorates,  of  which  the  partition  was 
prohibited,  and  the  regularity  of  their  inheritance  secured  by  a  sti'ict 
law  of  primogeniture.  Finally,  tho  Golden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  several  electors,  confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Saxony  the  administration  of  the  empire  during  an  interreg- 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing  the 
electors  with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  voluptuous  prince,  whc^aid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  ;  he  was  deposed  by  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  (a.  r.  HOO),  and  Robert,  the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in 
his  stead.  Several  of  the  states  continued  to  acknowledge  Wences- 
laus, but  Robert  is  usually  regarded  as  the  legitimate  emperor.  On 
Robert's  death,  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Wen- 
ceslaus having  consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburgh ;  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  fortunate  union  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  with  Sigis- 
mond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
iraa.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (a.  d.  1437),  he  succeeded  to 
ihe  empire,  but  survived  his  elevation  only  two  years.  Albert's  pos- 
thumous son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's  realms  ;  his  cousin  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  from  his  posterity  the 
imperial  dignity  never  departed  until  the  extinction  of  his  male  issue 
(a.  b.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  and  reuniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown,  was  vig- 
orously pursued  by  his  successors,  but  by  none  more  effectually  than 
Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch  (a.  d.  1314),  the  king 
of  France  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 
Philip  lefl  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in  France ;  Louis, 
surnamed  Hutin,  PliiUp  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair;  together  with 
a  daughter  named  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II.,  king  of  England. 
The  three  French  sovereigns  just  mentioned,  died  without  leaving  male 
issue ;  all  had  daughters,  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  fe- 
male could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on  this 
law  of  succession  were  but  slightly  questioned  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.,  Philip,  Count  de  Valois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
the  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.  d.  1328). 
Edward  III.  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  but  the  distractions  of  his  native  dominions  long  pre- 
sented insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects.  He  even  did  liege  hom- 
age to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  for  several  years  gave 
no  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France. 

AiJcd  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  the  English  monarch 
invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  contemporary 
princes,  was  everywhere  victorious  (a.  d.  1338).  The  war  was  main- 
tained by  Philip  of  Valois,  and  his  sou  and  successor  John,  with  more 
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obstinacy  than  wisdom  ;  the  former  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Crecy, 
the  most  gloiioiis  field  ever  won  by  EngUsh  valor ;  King  John  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiera.  But  these  achievements, 
however  glorious,  could  not  ensure  the  conquest  of  France,  the  comitry 
was  too  large,  the  French  nation  loo  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  Ed- 
ward's army  loo  small  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  contest,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  several 
important  provinces  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  the  condition  of  his  re- 
nouncing his  claims  to  the  French  crown  (a.  d.  1360).  A  troubled 
period  ol'  eight  years  followed,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peace, 
although  there  was  a  cessation  from  open  hostilities. 

There  is  scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be  afflicted  that 
did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign  enemy 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  seditions  of  the  'apital  deluged 
its  streets  with  blood  ;  and  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  biood,  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  authority. 
Famine  devastated  the  land,  and  a  plague  of  unparalleled  virulence  (a.  d. 
1348)  consummated  the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword  The  compa- 
nies of  adventurers  and  mercenary  troops  that  remamed  unemployed 
during  the  truce  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  land,  in  marauding  troops,  wliich  there  was  no  force  to 
witlistand.  So  little  scrupulous  were  they,  tliat  they  assailed  the  pope 
in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  to  redeem  himself  by  a  ransom 
of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts, 
impatient  of  distress,  and  maddened  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords, 
broke  out  into  a  fearful  insurrection.  This  was  named  the  Jacquerie, 
from  the  contemptuous  phr^e,  "  Jacques  bon  homrae,"  applied  by  the 
nobles  to  their  serfs,  and  it  was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  neces- 
sarily attend  a  servile  war,  when  men,  brutalized  by  tyranny,  and  mad- 
dened by  wrongs,  seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  intrusted  by  his  father  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  adventurous  warrior,  Ed- 
ward was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesmaji.  Having  exhausted 
his  finances  by  an  unwise  and  fruitless  invasion  of  Castile,  he  laid 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in  anger  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  ancien  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
John  on  the  throne  of  France,  gladly  received  this  appeal,  and  sum- 
moned Edward  to  appear  before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (a  d.  1368). 
Though  enfeebled  by  sickness,  the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this 
summons  was  a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changed, 
and  in  a  few  cempaigns  the  English  lost  all  theii  acquisitions  in  France, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  seaports. 

The  weakness  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Henry  IV. 
prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war  with  France  during  their 
reigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  expelled  from  all  their 
continental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  French 
monarch,  Ciiarles  VI.,  and  the  sanguinary  contests  of  ihe  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  English  nation  had  been  long  commer 
ciaHy  connected  with  Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  to 
(he  dutchy  of  Bmrgundy,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance 
of  trade  by  separate  truces.  Encouraged  by  the  promised  neutrality 
31 
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if  EOtthe  active  co-operation  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  Henry  V.  inva- 
ded France,  and  destroyed  tlie  flower  of  tlie  Frencli  cliivalry  on  the 
memordble  field  of  Agiucourt  (a.  d.  1415).  Tlie  progress  of  the  En- 
glish was  uninterrupted  until  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Bnrgutkdy 
(a,  d.  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  threaten  Henry  with  ruin  ;  hut 
that  prince  having  been  assassinated,  his  partisans  in  revenge  joined 
the  English,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  unnatural  hatred 
of  the  French  queen  Isabel  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  by  which  Henrj-,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  princess 
Catharine,  was  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  lo  the  unconscious 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  VII.  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France,  was  proclaimed  in  the  northern  provinces,  under  the  reign  of 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.  d.  1423).  At  first  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  wore  the  most  unfavorable  appearance;  and  the  siege  of  Orleans 
(a.  d.  1428)  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  country  girl 
overthrew  the  power  of  England.  Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whether  influenced  by  enthusiasm  or  imposture,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  io  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  after  a  protracted  but  feeble  struggle 
no  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Edward  and  Henry  remained  but  the 
town  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title  {a.  d.  1449).  The  destruction  of  the 
French  nobility  in  this  long  series  of  wars,  enabled  Charles  VII,  to 
mould  the  government  into  a  despotic  form,  which  was  permanently 
fixed  by  his  crafty  successor  Louis  XI.  Scarcely  a  less  important 
change  was  made  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  Charles  VII.  secured  the 
Gallican  church  from  any  future  encroachment  of  the  holy  see,  by 
adopting  several  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  were  solemnly 
recognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.  d.  1438),  and 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  lo  be  divided  in  several  king- 
doms ;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  could 
not  be  brought  to  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose  strength  was  con- 
centrated in  the  province  of  Granada.  Alphoaso  XI.  was  the  only  Cas- 
tilian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  kings  of  Morocco  and 
Granada,  who  had  united  to  besiege  TarifFa  {a.  d.  1340),  and  by  this 
victory,  not  only  delivered  his  own  frontiers,  but  acquired  several  im- 
portant fortresses.  The  power  of  Castile  was  weakened  by  the  unex- 
ampled tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegit- 
imate brother,  Henry,  count  of  Trastamare,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor, he  provoked  a  second  contest,  La  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and 
life.  The  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.  D  1368), 
and  for  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosjietity  Though 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  the 
advantages  of  a  better  government,  and  wiser  sovereign,  with  those  of 
mdustry  and  commerce,  along  a  line  of  seacoast,  rendered  it  ahnost 
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equally  important.  The  Aragoneso  kings  acquired  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  and  the  county  of  Darcelona, 
with  several  other  Catalonian  districts.  They  would  probably  have 
struggled  for  the  suprertkacy  of  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(a.  d.  1469). 

A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  the  CTOwns,of  Castile  and  Portugal. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  having  no  male  heir,  wished  to  secure  the 
succession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and  married  her,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  ta  John  I.,  king  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his 
illegitimate  brother,  Don  Juan,  commonly  called  John  the  Bastard, 
profiting  by  the  national  hatred  between  the  Portuguese  and  Castilians, 
usurped  the  regency.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  the  Castilians  were  over- 
thrown m  the  decisive  battle  of  Aljubarota  (a.  d.  1385),  and  John  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  foi 
several  years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monarchs  resigned  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

Section  y.^Tlte  Stale  nf  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  Ike 
FaarUcnth  and  FiflecitlJt  Centuries. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Edward  11.  in  England  was  not  on  the  whola 
unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  After  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favorites  had  for  four  years  dis- 
gusted the  nations,  the  barons  compelled  the  monarch  to  grant  a  reform 
of  abuses  in  full  parhament  (a.  d.  1311).  The  Great  Charter  was  re- 
newed, and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  scanty  page  ;  "  Forasmuch  as  many  people  be  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right,  in  respect  to  which  grievances  no 
one  can  recover  without  a  common  parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the 
king  shall  hold  a  parliament  once  in  the  yeav,  or  twice,  if  need  be." 
But  this  security  against  mis-government  proved  inefficacious,  the  mon- 
arch was  deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (a.  d.  1327).  Edward  III. 
was  proclaimed  king ;  and  during  his  minority,  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isabella, 
who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Mortimer,  eail 
of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour  beheaded. 

Edward  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  his  splendid 
achievements  in  France,  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned  in  Eng- 
land. These,  perhaps,  must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
sovereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was  during 
this  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliament  established  the  three 
fundamcntalprinciplesofour  government— the  illegality  of  raising  money 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  the  necessity  of  both  houses  con- 
curring in  any  alteration  of  the  laws ;  and  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
investigate  public  abuses,  and  impeach  the  royal  ministers  for  mal-admin- 
istration.      While  in  the  midst  of  victory     hi    to  b  f  h'     q    en 

having  conquered  and  captured  the  king  of  S  1  nd  d  f  h  n  h  v- 
ing  taken  the  king  of  France  prisoner,  Ed  If  d  1  pin  nts 
well-disposed  to  second  all  his  efforts,  and  gr  fy  il  h  vi  1  b  it, 
when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  he  had  to  1     h      1        f  a 
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constitutional  opposition,  at  the  head  of  whicli  appeared  tlio  prince  o/ 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal  favorite 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  became  supreme  in  parliament,  hut  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots  were  not  lost,  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm  was  improved,  the  administration  of  justice  improved,  and  the 
great  security  of  ministerial  responsibility  established.  English  litera 
ture  began  to  assume  a  settled  form ;  Chaucer,  the  greatest  poet  thai 
modem  Europe  had  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Dante,  nourished 
in  the  time  of  Edward  ;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English,  instead  of  the 
Norman  French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  Ms  grandfather  {a.  n. 
1377),  ere  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles  for  the  regency, 
and  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  headed  by  the  celebra- 
ted blacksmith,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  the  zeal  with  which 
Wickliffe  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a  national  synod 
(a.  d.  1382),  but  they  had  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  canted  them  to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution ,  The  continued 
misgovemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution,  while  he  was  absent 
in  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enraged  at  the  for- 
feiture of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt ;  Richard,  on  his  return, 
finding  the  royal  cause  hopeless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty  cousin,  and 
iras  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (a.  d.  1399). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as  representative 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  hered- 
itary right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  Mortimer  claim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested  by  marriage  in  the 
family  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  master  of  the 
parliament ;  his  demand  passed  without  question,  and  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title. 
The  efforts  of  some  discontented  nobles  to  restore  Richiird,  were 
crushed  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death 
of  the  deposed  monarch  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.  But  the  fourth 
Henry  found  that  discontented  friends  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  the  proud  Percies,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  up  arms,  and  involved 
the  country  in  civil  war.  The  Percies  were  overthrown  at  Shrewsbury 
(a.  d,  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally,  Owen  Glendower,  maintamed  a'  stern 
resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  for  several  years. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1413).  His  dissipation  in  youth  gave  little  promise 
of  a  glorious  reign,  but  immediately  after  his  accession  he  resigned  all 
bis  follies,  and  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  England  by  judicious 
measures  of  reform,  he  revived  the  claims  of  Edward  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt  left  him  master  of  the,  open 
field,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  court  gave  him  i ■— 
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of  Paris ;  he  died  in  the  midst  of  victory  (a.  d.  1422),  leaving  a  son 
only  nine  months  old  to  inherit  bis  kingdoms. 

The  early  part  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign  is  occupied  by  the  series  of 
wars  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their  continental 
possessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  popular  vanity,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  nation  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  this 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unprincipled  favorites.  Ricliard,  duke 
of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  the  ciown.  would  probably  not  have 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  house,  but  for  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  prince, 
on  whose  legitimacy  some  suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by 
many  powerful  nobles,  he  look  up  arms  ;  the  cognizance  of  the  Yorkists 
was  a  white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians,  a  red  rose,  and  the  fierce 
contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the  roses."  After 
»  sanguinary  struggle,  marked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
became  king  of  England  {a.  d.  1461).  Ten  years  afterward,  his  tri- 
umph was  completed,  and  his  rights  secured,  by  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  decisively  overthrown.  Ed- 
ward's reign  was  sullied  by  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  after  his  death 
(a.  d.  1483),  the  crown  was  usurped  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  now  revived  by  Henry  Tudor, 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  heir  to  that  house  by  right  of  his  mother,  and  a. 
proposal,  favored  by  the  principal  nobles,  was  made  for  uniting  this 
nolileman  in  marriage  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  thus  for  ever  extinguishing  Che  hostility  between  the  rival 
houses.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  Richard  was  defeated 
and  slain  {a.  d.  1485) ;  Henry  became  king  of  England,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  united  the  rii'al  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  iu 
the  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by  disputed  successions  in  Scotland,  were  termin- 
ated by  the  ta'ansfer  of  the  crown  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  d.  1371), 
Under  this  dynasty,  the  royal  authority,  which  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  nobles,  was  greatly  extended,  and  judicious  laws  enacted 
for  restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  their  tran- 
quillity was  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,  who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  into 
one  state,  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar  (a.  d.  1397).  The  predilection 
shown  by  Margaret's  successors  for  their  Danish  subjects,  displeased 
the  Swedes,  and  on  ihe  death  of  King  Christopher,  wirfiout  issue,  they 
separated  from  the  union,  and  chose  Charles  VIII.,  one  of  their  native 
nobles,  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  Danes  conferred  their  crown  on 
Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenberg  {a.  d.  1450),  and  it  has  ever  since 
continued  in  his  family. 

During  tlie  fourteenth  and  fiAeenth  centuries,  Russia  was  divided 
into  several  principalities,  all  of  which  were  under  the  Mongolian  yoke, 
whilf  the  western  provinces  had  the  additional  misery  of  being  ravaged 
by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  A  diversion  in  their  favor  was  made  by 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  added  several  rich  provinces  to  their  Prus- 
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sian  dominions,  but  the  oppressive  goTemment  of  the  order  provoked 
insurrections,  of  which  the  Poles  took  advantage,  not  only  to  regain 
their  former  provinces,  but  also  to  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of 
Prussia,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  {a.  r,  1466). 
A  great  revolution  in  the  Polish  form  of  government  roused  the  martial 
enthusiasm,  but  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poles.  Casimir 
he  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished  to  secure  the  succession  fw 
his  nephew,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  (a.  d.  1339).  The  nobles,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  thus 
made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  render  the  throne  elective, 
and  to  place  great  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority.  When  Loiiis  of 
Hungary  became  king  of  Poland  {a.  d.  1370),  he  was  obliged  to  swear 
fealty  to  a  constitution  which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republican 
aristocracy.  On  Ms  death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Jage3on, 
duke  of  Lithuania  (a.  d.  1382),  who  renounced  paganism  on  his  elec- 
tion, and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  hereditary  estates. 
Though  the  crown  continued  elective,  the  Polish  kings  were  always 
chosen  from  the  Jagellon  family,  until  its  extinction  in  the  aixleenlh 
century. 

Section  Vl.—Sise  and  Progress  ofihe  Ottoman  Empire. 
"Under  the  administration  of  the  Palfeologi,  the  Byzantine  empire 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay  ;  its  history  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of 
vice  and  folly ;  the  weakness  of  the  sovereigns,  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  fury  of  theological  controversy,  the 
multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have  ruined  the  state,  but  foi 
the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies  was  delayed  by  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  sullanies  of  Anatolia,  and  the  ditBculties  that  the  siege  of  a 
maritime  capital  presents  to  hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when 
the  power  of  tlie  Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  fall  was 
long  delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Minor  ;  when 
the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Seljukian  dynasties,  a  small  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Armenia,  but  after  seven  years 
of  exile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favorable  opportunity  of  returning 
to  their  ancient  possessions.  While  fording  the  Euphrates,  the  leader 
of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and  the  tribe  was  divided  into  four,  by  his 
sons.  Ertogrul,  the  warlike  leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  return 
into  Asia  Minor :  the  sultanies  into  which  the  Seljiikian  empire  had 
been  divided,  were  harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could 
not  he  persuaded  to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders, 
and  consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably  hope 
to  obtain  fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country.  During  Erto- 
grul's  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
and  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  cause,  he 
took  the  chivalrous  resolution  of  joining  the  weaker  party.  His  unex- 
pected aid  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  proved  to  be  a  chief  of  the  Seljiikians,  with  the  gift 
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district,  forming  the  frontiers  of  ancient  BitLynia  and 
Phrygia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  usually  regarded  as  th*  founder  of  the  Turkish 
empir*  (bom  a.  a.  1258),  succeeded  Ilia  father  Ertogrul  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  young  Greek,  who 
embraced  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish 
prince  in  the  art  of  government.  From  this  renegade  descended  the 
family  of  Mikal-ogii,*  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous  in  Turkish 
history.  To  the  informalion  obtained  from  this  Greek,  Othman  owed 
the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  acquired  over  his  Si  jukian  rivals ; 
aided  by  the  surrounding  emirs,  he  wrested  several  important  places 
from  the  Byzantine  empire,  particularly  Prusa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bithynia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Briisa,  became  his 
metropolis  (a.  d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom,  (hus  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  sultans  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors,  increased  rapidly, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  east. 

Orkhan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
force  of  the  Janissaries,  to  which  the  Turks  owe  the  chief  part  of  their 
success.  Having  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  he  took  the  title  of 
sultan  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia.  While  Orkhan 
pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont (a.  o.  1358),  captured  Gallipoli,  and  thus  laid  the  lirst  founds^ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

Amuraih,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  father  and 
brother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.  d.  1360),  which  he  made  his 
capital.  He  subdued  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia,  but  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cossova,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  ever  fought  between  Turks 
and  Christians. 

Bayezid,  surnamed  Ilderin,  or  the  Thtinderer,  put  an  end  to  ail  the 
petty  Turkish  sovereignties  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  subdued  Bulgaria,  and 
mainbuned  his  conquest  by  the  decisive  victory  that  he  gained  at  Ni- 
copolis  over  Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary.  The  pride,  the  cruelty,  and 
die  bravery  of  Bayezid  have  been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance- 
Southern  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  and  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Thrace,  submitted  to  his  anus  ;  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  city ;  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for 
ten  years,  and  must  eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bajezids  attention 
been  directed  to  Asia,  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  conqueror  more  sav- 
uge  than  himself. 

Timiir  Lenk,  that  is  to  say,  "  Lame  Timur,"  a  name  commonly  cor- 
rupted into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatay  Turk  who  ruled  a 
horde,  nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan  His  araa 
zing  strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infancy,  procured  him  the  name 
Tiraflr,  wMch  signifies  "  iron."  While  yet  a  youth,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  Mongolian  yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware 
of  the  high  value  placed  upon  illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended irom  Jenghiz,  and  on  this  account  he  is  frequently  called  Timiir 
the  Tartar  ;  and  this  error  was  perpetuated  in  India,  where  his  descend- 
ants, the  emperors  of  Delhi,  have  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls. 

*  Sons  of  Michael. 
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His  empire  was  rapidly  extended  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Medit 
erranean  sea ;  India  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  aclinowledged 
his  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  Syria  and  Anaioha  from  the 
Turks,  compelled  Bayexid  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  (a.  d.  1403).  Before  he 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had  fallen, 
and  the  brarest  warriors  of  the  garrison  had  been  buried  alive  by  the 
ferocious  victor.  Damascus  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  ;  it  was 
laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  that  had  once  been  a  city, 

Bayezid  encountered  Timiir  in  the  plains  of  Angora  ;  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turkish  historians  assert  diat 
Bayezid  was  confined  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  but  Timur's 
own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that  the  conqueror  treated  his  cap- 
live  with  great  lenity  ;  all  that  can  ho  determined  with  certainty  is  that 
the  svdtan  died  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Timdr  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  while  preparing  to  invade  China  (a.  d.  1405).  His  empire  was 
dismembered  after  his  death,  but  Baber,  one  of  his  descendants,  estab- 
lished an  empire  at  Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.  d.  1526),  which,  sadly 
shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  subsisted  almost  to  onr  own  times,  under  the 
name  of  ihe  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls. 

After  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I.,  the  youngest  of  Bayezid  s 
sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  resWring  the  Ottoman  power  in  western  Asia,  and  thus 
the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
profit.  Morad,  or  Amuralh  II.,  raised  the  glory  of  the  Ottomans  to  a 
height  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained.  He  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
their  cities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly ;  he  even  stormed  the  fortificalions  that 
had  been  constructed  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  empe- 
rors acknowledged  him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  lurn,  accorded 
them  protection.  Two  Christian  heroes  arrested  the  progress  of  ih© 
sultan — John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Scanderbeg.  Hunniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian  general ; 
he  drove  the  Turks  from  Servia,  whose  possession  they  eagerly  coveted, 
and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scanderbeg  was  an  Alba- 
nian i^rince,  possessing  a  small  district  in  the  Epirote  mountains,  of 
which  Croia  was  the  capital.  At  the  head  of  a  small  but  faithful  band 
of  followers,  he  long  resisted  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
compeUed  Amurath  himself  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.  d.  1451), 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  laid  siege 
to  this  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged  his  men  by  spreading  re- 
ports of  prophecies  and  prodigies,  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islam- 
jsm.  Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with 
becoming  resolution  ;  supported  by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  band  of 
followers  from  western  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three 
days,  though  the  fanaticism  of  his  e 
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piteli  by  their  confident  reliance  on  the  favor  of  Heaven,  while  prophe- 
cies of  impending  wo  and  desolation  proportionably  depressed  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople.  At  length,  on  the  29thof  May,  a.  D.  1453, 
the  Turks  stonned  the  walls,  the  last  Constantine  fell  as  he  boldly  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  subjects  were  massacred 
in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest  were  dragged  into  slavery,  and 
when  Mohammed  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  found  the  city  a  vast 
solitude. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bos- 
nia, Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus,  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond.  All  Christendom 
was  filled  with  alarm ;  Pope  Pius  II.  convened  a  council  at  Mantua,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general  association  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  (a.  d.  1459).  A  crusade  was  preached  by  his  orier,  and  he 
was  about  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when 
death  cut  short  his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.  d.  1464).  The  Christian 
league  was  dissolved  by  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  estab- 
lish their  empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase,  both  of 
security  and  strength,  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance  which  the 
khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  II.  (a.  d.  1478).  After  the 
first  btirst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed  granted  protection  lo  his 
Christian  subjects,  and,  by  his  wise  measures,  Constantinople  waa  re- 
atored  to  its  former  prosperity. 
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CHAPTKR  VI. 


THE  REFORMATION,  AND  COMMENCEMENT  OF 

THE  STATES-SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

Section  I. — Progress  of  Maritime  Dlscm-ery. 

The  scene  of  thn  earliesi^known  navigation  was  the  Mediienanean 
sea,  whicli  naturally  seemed  to  the  ancients  to  be  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  earik;  as  is  implied  by  its  name.  As  navigation  advanced  only 
at  a  creeping  pace,  and  as  but  a  small  amount  of  fresh  experience  was 
laid  up  by  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  next,  it  look  very  many 
ages  to  explore  the  Mediterranean,  Tyrrhene,  Hadriatic,  and  jEgean 

The  great  natural  relief,  given  to  ancient  navigation,  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  trade-winds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean.  These  peri- 
odical changes  of  winds,  if  noticed  by  the  Arabians,  were  not  made  to 
«erve  their  maritime  trade,  until  the  keener  enterprise  of  the  West,  in 
the  person  of  Hippalus  (about  a.  d.  50),  first  ventured  to  steer  off  from 
ihe  Arabian  and  Persian  shores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years,  now  took 
up  but  as  many  months,  by  a  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  with 
this  invariable  law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profitand  information  were 
now  less  monopolized,  and  the  west  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  east. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  Egypt,  by  sailing  down  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Persia.  But  under  the  emperor  Claitdius  this  route  was  so  far  changed, 
that  after  emerging  from  the  Arabian  guif,  they  cut  across  the  Indian 
ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  by  noticing,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of,  the  time  when  the  southwest  trade-wind  blew. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest,  had  reached 
the  Euphrates,  they  immediately  perceived  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  emporium  situated  upon  a  river  which  opened  on  the  one 
hand  a  shorter  route  to  India  than  they  had  hiAerlo  had,  and  on  the 
other  an  extensive  inland  navigation  through  a  wealthy  country ;  and 
Bassora,  which  they  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  (a.  d.  636), 
soon  became  a  great  commercial  city,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  indepen- 
dent part  of  Persia  from  the  oriental  trade.  The  Arabian  merchants 
of  Bassora  extended  their  discoveries  eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks 
of  all  preceding  navigators,  and  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their 
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growtli.  many  Indian  articles,  hitkerto  procured  at  second  hand  in  Cey- 
lon ;  which  they  accordingly  furnished  on  their  own  terms  to  the  nations 
of  die  west. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depressed  state  of  human  kviowledge  during 
the  middle  ages,  we  may  mentioa  that  Cosmas,  a  Greek  merchant  of 
the  sixth  century  wrote  a  book  called  "  Christian  Topography,"  the 
chief  intent  of  which  was  to  confute  the  heretical  opinion  of  tlie  earth 
being  a  globe,  together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  wag  a  tem- 
perate zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  infonned  his 
readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system  of  cosmography,  the 
earth  was  a  quadrangular  plane,  extending  four  hundred  courses,  or  days' 
journeys,  from  east  to  west,  and  exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to 
south,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  upon  which  the  canopy  or  vault  of 
ihe  firmament  rested ;  that  a  huge  motmtain  on  the  north  side  of  the 
earth,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun,  produced  the  yicissitudes  of 
day  and  night ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  from 
north,  by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  nin- 
nmg  southward,  are  rapid  ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to  run  up-hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  slow  current. 

The  Feroe  islands  had  been  discovered  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates  ;  and  soon  after  this,  Ice- 
land was  colonized  by  Flok,  the  Norwegian.  Iceland,  it  appears,  had 
been  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled  there ;  as  many 
relics,  in  the  nature  of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish  language,  and  wooden 
crosses,  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  different  parts  of  the  island :  so 
that  the  Irish  seem  first  to  have  set  foot  upon  that  isle.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  also  relate  that,  about  these  times,  the  Northmen  discovered 
a  great  country  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  account  has  by  many 
been  deemed  apocryphal :  for,  if  true,  they  must  be  held  to  be  some 
of  the  early  discoverers  of  America  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they 
made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  tlie  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
settlement  effected  in  Greenland,  though  comprising  but  a  small  popu- 
lation, seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous  in  these  early  limes  in 
mercantile  affairs.  They  had  bishops  and  priests  from  Europe  ;  and 
paid  the  pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  of  wal- 
rus-teeth, as  tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  1o 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  again,  consumed  five  years ;  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Greenland  until  six  years  after  it  had  occurred ;  so  that  the 
art  of  navigation,  after  all,  raust  have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  very 
low  pitch. 

_  Greenland  seema  to  have  been  called  Viinland,  or  Finland,  from  the 
vines  which  were  discerned  by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  all  the  nor- 
thern districts  of  America.  This  Viinland  is,  however,  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  have  been  Newfoundland  ;  and  if  so,  America  must  in 
reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries  before  Columbus 
sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies  ;  and  moreover,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  many  traditions  about  the  west,  existing  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, first  set  him  to  prosecute  the  idea  of  discovering  anothei 
world. 
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The  impulse  which  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning  hLj  received 
in  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  downfall  of  Constantinople, 
which  drove  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile  ;  they  sought  refuge  for 
the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  the  libraries  of  that  peninsula  became  the  de- 
positories of  what  remained  of  the  ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  It  was  hence  that  the  first  stimulus  was  given  to  ihe 
study  of  the  Greet  language  in  Europe.  Translators  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  commentators  upon  them,  began  to  multiply ;  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art  of  printing  gave  an  additional  impulse  by  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  yet  discovered, 
had  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  generally  received,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St. 
Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the  theory, 
believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  the 
culiii'ation  of  Greek  literature  the  old  notion  was  revived,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rapid  development  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  in- 
duced several  nations,  but  especially  the  I'ortuguese,  to  search  out  new 
and  unknown  lands. 

The  Canaries,  or  Fortunate  islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  they  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards  eariy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no  regular  attempt 
was  made  for  their  colonization. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conquests  over  the  Moors  ;  in  which  he 
had  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  who  being  an 
able  and  active-minded  cavalier,  took  delight  rather  in  the  more  solid 
glories  of  learning  and  science,  than  in  the  fame  of  war,  in  which  he 
had,  however,  of  late  so  highly  distinguished  himself  Upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived 
at  the  seaport  town  of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he 
cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  mariner,  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quilted 
the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He,  in  fact,  established  a  naval  col- 
lege, and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the  best- 
informed  men  of  his  time  ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  especially  directed 
his  attention,  waa  the  practicability  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and  of  thus 
reaching  the  East  Indies.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  whole 
of  his  views  accomplished ;  but  the  many  minor  discoveries  which  were 
effected  under  his  auspices,  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
for  succeeding  generations  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  his 
superintendence ;  by  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge  re- 
specting the  earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  marked 
out ;  and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands,  to  be  avoided,  were  all  noted 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those  days  was  Cape  Non, 
which  received  this  appellation  from  the  idea  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  beyond  this  cape  ;  but  the  officers  of  Henry  haviog  at  length 
doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  c 
and  raging  breakers,  running  for  miles  out  to  sea, 
which  could  not  even  be  approached  with  safety  by  n 
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m  the  habil  of  coasting  along  the  shore.  Seamen  now  began  to  ba 
more  alarmed  than  ever  at  the  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagate 
the  notion,  that  he  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  re- 
turn. At  length  this  awful  cape  was  passed  by  ;  the  region  of  the 
trojiics  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors  ;  the  river 
Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  Terde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and 
the  Azore  islands  were  discovered  ;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  having 
been  visited  for  the  first  time  bythe  Spaniards  some  years  before.  This 
prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  obtained  a  papal  bull,  investing 
the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  lands  it 
might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
but  it  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew.  King  John  II.,  with  additional 
ardor  (a,  d.  1481).  In  his  reign,  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time, 
crcised  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  stars  of  a  new 
hemisphere.  They  now  discovered  the  error  of  the  ancients,  respect- 
ing the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the  common  belief  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  widened  toward  the  south,  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly 
contracting  and  bending  toward  the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this 
discovery,  induced  the  Portuguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in 
search  of  an  unknown  potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  whose  aid  it  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  opened 
with  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth,  century,  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe  of 
some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.*  In  consequence,  the  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  sent  two 
monks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongolian  court  {a.  d.  1246)  ;  and 
soon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the  celebrated  Rubruquis  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian  sovereign,  who  was  commonly 
called  PreFlar  John,  in  the  crusade  that  he  contemplated.  A  Venetian, 
named  Marco  Polo,  visited  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.  d.  1263), 
and  penetrated  to  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englislmian  (a.  d.  1322),  and  the  narrations 
of  both,  though  deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  ia 
Europe. 

While  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of  investigating 
the  state  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  seas,  an  espeditlon  from  Lisbon, 
conducted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually  discovered  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a.  d.  1483).  A  storm  preventing 
him  from  pursuing  his  career,  he  named  the  promontory  that  terminated 
his  voyage  "  the  cape  of  Tempests  ;"  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery,  called  it  "  the  cape  of  Good  Hope."  At 
the  same  time  letters  were  received  from  the  monks  who  had  been  sent 
overland,  in  wliich  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  was  strenuously  maintained.     But  the  intervening 

•  It  is  probable  that  thia  error  arose  from  some  inaccurate  description  of  Bucld- 
hisio.  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  rituals  and  ceremonials  of  the  Budilhiat 
priEPts  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clmrch. 
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discovery  of  Amenca  diverted,  for  a  season,  men's  minds  from  this 
voyage  round  Africa ;  and  fifteen  years  had  nearly  elapsed  before  Vasco 
de  Gams,  having  rounded  (he  cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  India,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (Mav  22 
A.  D.  1498).  •■      ■*       ' 

Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  join  the  Portuguese  f'-ora 
every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
extent  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  Asia ;  and,  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  India  might  more  easily  be  reached 
by  sailing  westward,  than  by  the  long  and  tedious  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  After  enduring  many  diaappoiniments,  Columbus  obtained  a 
small  armament,  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spair  ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  August,  a.  d.  1492,  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  An- 
dalusia, lo  discover  a  new  world. 

During  the  long  voyage,  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back  in  despair ;  at  length  land 
was  discovered  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  and  Columbus  found  himself 
soon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  error  about  the  extent  of  India,  were  named  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  the  highest  honors ;  a  second  expedition  was  jirepared 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries,  but,  before  his  departure,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  grant  of  these  new  dominions,  and 
Alexander  VI.  shared  all  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited 
by  infidels  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  com- 
mon boundary  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to 
Spain,  and  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniards  differed  from  those 
founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards  were  not  a  tra- 
ding people,  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result  Irom  com- 
merce has  been  always  a  chaiacteristic  of  that  nation ;  the  precious 
metals  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  attention,  and  for  a  series 
of  years  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exploration  of 
mines.  It  was  only  when  the  augmentation  of  the  Emopean  popula- 
tion, and  the  diminished  returns  from  the  mines,  forced  their  attention 
to  agnciUlure,  that  they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial 
produce.  In  consequence  of  these  restricted  views,  the  commercial 
and  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  always  the  worst  possible ;  it  was 
fettered  by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions,  equally  injurious 
to  the  parent  stale  and  its  dependancies  ;  and  perseverance  in  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  both 
in  Spain  and  its  late  colonies 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  wore  roused  to 
emulation  by  the  success  of  the  Spamardo  and  Portuguese  lu  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Cabot,  a  manner  of  Bristdl,  mode  some  consid- 
erable additions  to  maritime  knowledge  ,  but  it  was  not  until  the  lime 
of  Elizabeth  that  regular  plans  of  colonization  weie  lormed 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  this  age  was  very  rapid,  but  iheie  ap- 
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psared  still  room  for  further  discoveries  until  the  globe  was  circumnav- 
igated by  Magellan  (a.  d.  1521).  From  that  time  the  attention  of  na- 
tions began  to  be  directed  more  to  completing'  old  discoveries  than  to 
the  search  for  new  lands.  The  navies  of  Europe  began  to  assnmo  a 
formidable  aspect;  manufactures  multiplied,  and  states,  previously 
poor,  became  suddenly  rich.  Sovereigns  and  governments  began  to 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile 
wealth  is  equally  the  source  of  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  nations. 

Section  II. — Origin  of  Ste  Reformation. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual supremacy,  had  been  resisted  by  several  men  of  learning,  whose 
works  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to  exercise  a  powerful, 
though  secret  effect,  on  succeeding  generations.  This  repugnance  to 
ecclesiastical  domination  was  greatly  increased  by  the  scandalous 
schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Two  or  three  popes  reigning  at  the  same  time,  excommuni- 
cating each  other,  appealing  to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to 
exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  directed  atrention  to  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.  The  par- 
tial reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still 
wider;  their  deposition  of  contending  pontiffs  taught  men  that  there 
was  a  jmisdicliou  in  the  church  superior  to  the  papa!  power,  their  fee- 
ble efforts  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils  prominently  forward,  and 
left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public  gaze.  While  this  dissatisfac- 
tion was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  successively  by 
two  pontiffs  whose  career  of  unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
gust even  a  le^s  enlightened  age.  Alexander  VI.,  profligate  in  private 
life,  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  his  public  administration,  was  followed  by 
Julius  II.,  whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they  interfered  with  the 
success  of  his  schemes  fhe  sovereigns  of  France  and  Germany, 
alternately  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these  heads  of  the  church, 
could  not  prevent  their  subjects  from  ridiculing  papal  pretensions,  and 
assailing  papal  iices  Nor  were  these  scandals  confined  to  the  papa- 
cy; the  licentious  lues  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
facility  with  which  they  obtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their 
exorbitant  wealth  their  personal  immunities,  and  their  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  laiiy,  had  given  just  offence  ;  and  this  was  the 
more  sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices 
were  in  the  hands  ot  foreigners. 

When  men's  minds  were  everywhere  filled  with  disgust  at  the  exist- 
ing administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some  change, 
a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  flame,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  ao  laboriously 
erected  for  the  security  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Leo  X.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of  the  church  exhausted 
by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Ju- 
lius II      Generous  in  his  disposition,  magnificent  in  his  habits  of  lifp. 
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eager  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  the  princely  Medicis,  he 
coiiid  not  practise  the  economy  necessary  to  recruit  his  finances,  and 
he  therefore  had  recourse  to  every  device  that  his  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest to  raise  money  for  the  splendid  designs  he  contemplated.  Among 
these  he  introduced  an  extensive  sale  of  indulgences,  which  often  had 
proved  a  source  of  latge  profits  to  the  church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history.  In 
the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  committed 
any  heinous  offence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before  the  con- 
gregation, "tliat  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord; 
and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more 
afraid  to  offend."  In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders  became 
anxious  to  avoid  public  exposure,  and  private  penances  or  a  pecuniary 
compensation  were  substituted  for  the  former  disciphne.  On  this 
change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined  with  the 
commutation  of  indulgences,  opened  the  way  for  profitable  traffic. 
They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and 
above  those  which  were  necessary  to  their  own  justification,  are  de- 
posited, together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inex- 
haustible treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it  at  ple^ure,  and  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatorj'.  These  indul- 
gences were  first  issued  to  those  who  joined  personally  in  the  expedi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  Hoiy  Land ;  subsequently  to  those  who 
hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  finally  to  all  who  gave  money  for 
accomplishing  any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good 
and  pious.  Julius  II.  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  excited  among  llie  Atigus- 
tinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Gennany  was  granted 
to  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans.  Tetzel,  the  chief  agent  in  retailing 
them,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.*    He  executed  his  com- 

•  The  following  is  the  form  of  absolution  used  ty  Telzel ; — "  May  our  Lord 
JpsuB  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  oil  Ihe  merits  of  his  most 
holy  passion;  and  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  anJ  eommitled  to  me  in  these  puts,  do 
absolve  thee  tuxt  from  all  ^ccJesiaslical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have 
been  incurred,  and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  Iransgressions,  and  excesses,  liow  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  hoiy  see :  and  as  far  as  tlie  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend,  I  remit  to  yon  all 
punishment  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  aecounti  and  I  restore  yon 
to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  chaich,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  in- 
nocence and  purity  which  you  possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that  when  yon  die,  the 
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mission  witli  little  regard  to  discretion  or  decency,  describing  the  incrits 
of  tho  indulgences  in  such  a  blasphemous  style  of  exaggeration,  that 
all  men  of  sense  were  disgusted,  and  even  the  ignoraot  began  to  sus- 
pect the  worth  of  pardons  for  sina  dispensed  by  men  whose  profligacy 
was  notorious  and  disgusting.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 
were  enraged  by  witnessing  the  large  sums  of  money  drained  from 
(heir  vassals  to  support  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontiff,  and  many 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  newed  with  jealousy  the  favor  dis- 
played to  the  monastic  orders. 

Martin  I.uther,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning  and  indom- 
itable courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on  which  Ue 
was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  ihc 
question  of  indulgences  early  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  convinced 
himself  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  stand- 
ard of  theological  truA,  aiforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having  vainly  sought  to  procure  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic  from  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburgh,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  suffrages  of  men  of  letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five 
theses  condemning  tlie  sale  of  indulgences  as  contrary  to  reason  and 
Scripture. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  personal  character  of  tbia 
daring  reformer ;  his  boldness  frequently  degenerated  into  violence,  his 
opposition  10  the  corrupt  discipline  of  the  church  sometimes  passed  the 
ibounds  of  decency ;  but  these  errors  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
hU  position ;  he  was  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  public  opinion  of 
his  age ;  and  before  we  pass  too  severe  a  censure  on  the  aberrations 
jhat  suJly  his  career,  we  must  remember  that  the  age  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that  the  human  mind,  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  freedom,  when  suddenly  delivered  from  habitual  restraint,  necessarily 
rushed  into  some  extravagances.  While  hostile  writers  describe  Luther 
as  the  vilest  of  sinners,  or  the  purest  ^f  saints,  they  forget  that  thera 
IS  a  previous  question  of  some  importance,  the  standard  by  which  his 
conduct  must  be  measured.  We  have  no  iright  to  expect  that  Luther, 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  should  display  the  moderation 
of  a  modem  controversialist,  or  to  look  for  the  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth.  Remembering 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
many  moHkush  absurdities  must  long  have  been  perceptible  in  his  words 
and  actions;  we  need  not,  therefore,  deny  that  he  was  sometines 
wrong,  we  need  not  disguise  nor  palliate  his  errors,  for  the  cause  which 
he  promoted  depends  not  on  the  character  of  him  or  of  any  other  per- 
son. His  adversaries,  however,  have  never  ventured  to  deny  his  cour- 
age, his  sincerity,  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  his  superiority  to  all 
gecuniary  considerations,.  He  lived  and  died  poor,  though  Rome  would 
avo  purchased  his  return  by  wealth  and  dignity,  though  tho  leading 
reformers  were  ready  to  reward  his  perseverance  by  any  grants  he 
might  have  required. 

gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall 
be  opened;  and  if  yon  shall  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  lull 
force  when  you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Luther  comprehended  the  stat«  of  pubhc  opinion;  his  pubUcationi 
were  the  manifestation  of  the  revolt  of  reason  against  authority,  rather 
than  a  thesis  in  his  theology.  His  perseverance,  the  very  violence  and 
grossness  of  his  invectives,  showed  that  he  felt  human-reason  to  be  on 
his  side.  If  he  had  not  at  first  calculated  the  effect  of  his  first  blow, 
he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring  its  results.  Numerous  echoes 
responded  to  his  summons  ;  Zuinglius  began  to  preach  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  reform  engaged  the  attention  of  enlightened  men  of  letters  ; 
among  others,  tiie  celebrated  Erasmus  pointed  out  corruptions  in  the 
church,  though  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  separate  himself 
from  it  openly.  The  papal  party  accepted  Luther's  challenge,  fully 
believing  that  the  slightest  exertion  of  power  would  at  once  stifle  op- 
position (a,  d.  1520).  Leo  X.,  too  indolent  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  himself  about  the  opposition  of  a 
simple  friar,  published  a  bull  condemning  the  theses  of  Luther  as  he- 
retical and  impious  {a.  d.  1520).  The  bold  reformer  at  once  declared 
open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealmg  to  a  general  council,  and 
burning  the  bull  of  excommunication  m  presence  of  a  ■vast  multitude  at 
Wittemberg.  He  treated  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  with  the  same 
contumely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a  manner  more  offensive  to  the 
advocates  of  the  papacy  than  the  action  itself  Having  collected  from 
the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to 
the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he 
published  these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such 
tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  governments 
From  this  time,  the  interests  of  princes  were  even  more  deeply  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  Luther  than  popular  reason.  In  fact,  as  a  Romish 
historian  has  remarked,  "  policy  became  more  Lutheran  than  religous 
reform !"  Sovereigns  naturaUy  received  with  enthusiasm  a  doctrhie 
which  placed  at  their  disposal  tlie  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and 
gave  them  mastery  over  more  riches  than  could  be  acquired  by  the 
most  formidable  force,  or  the  most  sanguinary  combats.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
many, Luther,  who  could  at  first  with  difiiculty  procure  a  horse  when 
he  ha^  to  appear  before  the  diet,  soon  counted  princes  and  entire  nations 
among  his  disciples.  Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the 
first  among  his  converts,  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  protectors. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church,  to  expose  the  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  motives  in  the 
active  supporters  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  the  abuses  which  they  con- 
demned were  equally  temporal  and  spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous, that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  introduced  to  serve  the  politi- 
cal purposes  of  the  papacy  ;  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  indulgences,  which  first  provoked  the  revolt ;  an 
ambitious  lust  for  power  had  caused  the  subversion  of  the  independence 
of  the  national  churches,  which  it  was  the  earliestobjectof  the  Luther- 
ans to  restore.  Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  be- 
cause popery  was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  the  struggle 
that  now  menaced  its  existence,  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secular  aux- 
iliaries 

John  Calvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zuinglius  ;  he  was 
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a  natire  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  and  began  first  to  publish  his  opinions 
at  Fans  (a.  o.  1532).  Driven  thence  by  the  persecutions  of  the  French 
clergy,  he  removed  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  soon  rendered  himself  so 
emment  by  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  that  the  name  of 
Oalvimsts  wore  given  to  that  section  of  the  reformed  conCTegations 
which  had  at  first  been  named  Zuinglians. 

Calvin  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he  organized  a 
system  of  church-government  on  the  presbyterian  principle  ;  and  under 
the  iffetence  of  providing  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  continuance  of 
sound  doctrine,  he  contrived  to  transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  power 
ot  the  state  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Unfortunately,  these  courts 
soon  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  inquisition,  by  per- 
secuting those  who  differed  from  the  standard  of  religious  opinion 
^opted  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named 
hervetus,  was  burned  alive  for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on 
Oie  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  differences  which  arose  between  the 
toUowers  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  manifested  by  each  of 
the  parties  in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  virulence  with 
which  &ey  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  enabled  the  court 
of  Rome  to  recover  several  countries  which  it  had  very  nearly  lost. 

Although  much  of  the  early  success  of  the  Reformation  was  owing 
10  the  general  progress  of  intelligence  and  scientific  research,  there 
were  many  among  the  leading  reformers  who  viewed  all  secular  learn- 
ing with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  adversaries  to  identify  their 
cause  with  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  was  a  serious  injury  to  the 
process  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many  like  Erasmus  who  would 
gladly  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the  monkish  corruptions  which  had 
defaced  Christianity,  but  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
s™J«^ted  to  the  bigMed  caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  bodies 
which  began  to  claim  and  exercise  a  pdwer  of  control  over  opinion  in 
most  of  the  cities  where  the  reformed  religion  was  established. 
Whether  the  Romish  church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  spirit  of 
concession,  had  the  reformers  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their  de- 
mands for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  papal 
party  could  not  have  made  so  effectual  a  struggle  as  it  maintained,  had 
It  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  imprudence,  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be  check- 
ed by  the  diet  of  Spires  {a.  b.  1529),  where  a  decree  was  promulgated, 
forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  assembling  of  a  general  council. 
Luther's  friends  and  followers  protested  against  this  decree,  and  hence 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  received  the  common  name  of 
Protestants.  Soon  afterward  they  presented  a  general  confession  of 
dieir  faith  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburgh ;  but  unfortunately  this  cele- 
brated  document  showed  that  there  were  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reformers. 
,  -*s  the  struggle,  once  begun,  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy. 
It  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Livonia,  adopted  the  doctrines  o( 
Luthar,  as  taught  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg.     England,  Scollaiid 
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Holland,  and  Switzerland,  embraced  the  tenuis  of  Zuinglius  and  Cal- 
vin ;  while  efforts  to  establish  similar  principles  were  made  in  France, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggravated  the  evil. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute  should  be  submitted 
to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  basis  on 
which  it  should  he  convoked.  After  much  delay,  a  council  was  assem- 
bled at  Trent  (a.  d.  1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued,  with  some 
interruption,  for  several  years  ;  but  when  at  the  close  (a.  d.  1563),  its 
decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected,  not  only  by  the  protcstants, 
but  by  many  catholic  princes,  especially  the  king  of  France,  as  siibver- 
sive  of  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  destructive  of  the 
lawful  aulliority  of  sovereigns. 

Sectio.-j  lU.^History  of  the  Negotiations  and  Wars  respecting  Italy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclcsiastica'i  changes  produced  hy  the 
progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for  regulating  the  external 
relations  of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power  ;  that  is,  the  arrangement  of 
the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that  the  weak  might  be  protected 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  This  system 
first  began  in  Italy,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states  ; 
its  chief  members  were  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
in  the  north  ;  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  the  states  of  the  church,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  south.  Encouraged  by 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  era 
perors  of  Germany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival  ambition 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was  estab- 
lished in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graces  of  courtly 
refinement  and  light  literature  were  more  sedulously  cultivated  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  Bene,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  the 
father  of  the  iieroic  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  tho  prudence 
not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling  in  the  troubled  politics  of  France 
and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and  his  subjects  by  floral  games 
and  poetic  contests,  heedless  of  the  sangiiinarj'  wars  that  convulsed  the 

On  Rent's  death  Provence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown, 
and  was  justly  deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  1481).  But 
with  the  substantial  dominions  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  raon- 
archs  also  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
Louis  XI.  was  far  too  prudent  a  monarch  to  waste  his  strength  on  the 
Bssertion  of  such  illusory  claims ;  he  directed  his  attention  to  a  far 
more  useful  object,  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  over  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  several  of  whom  possessed  greater  real  power 
than  the  nominal  sovereign. 

Charles  VIII.  departed  from  his  father's  prudent  line  of  policy  ;  in- 
stead of  securing  the  royal  authority  at  home,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  imaginary  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Naples.     He  was  instigated  also  by  the  invitations  of  Ludov- 
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ico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  avid  by  some  romantic  hope  of  overthrowing 
the  Turkish  empire.  A  French  army  crossed  the  Alps  {a.  d.  1494), 
and  marched  through  the  penii"5ula  without  encountering  any  effective 
opposition.  Rome,  Florence,  »nd  Naples,  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  Ferdinand  II.  fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia.  Biit  dimng  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign- 
ers from  Italy ;  the  Venetian  republic  was  the  moi-ing  power  of  the 
confederacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated,  while 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly  favored  its 
designs.  Alarmed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles,  leaving  half  his 
army  to  protecthis  conquests,  led  the  remainder  back  to  France.  He 
encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and  gained  a  complete  victor" ; 
but  the  forces  he  left  in  Italy  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Fei- 
dinand  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Charles  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  stale  of  the 
peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before  he  could  complete  his 
arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sud- 
den death  (a.  d.  1498).  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII.,  in  addition 
to  his  cousin's  claims  on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  title 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  But  the  French  monarch,  before  undertaking 
such  an  extensive  conquest,  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himself 
fay  aUances  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Ferdmand,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  little  diflicnlty 
in  overrunning  Italy;  Milan  was  captured  (a.  d.  1499),  and  the  turbu- 
lent Sforza,  after  vain  attempts  lo  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Naples  was  nest  attacked ;  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch  Frederick  ;  and  his  invader, 
lAyms,  secretly  determined  to  cheat  both.  By  his  aid  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  subdued,  and  the  dupe  Frederic  imprisoned  for  life  (a.  d. 
1501) ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  conquest  completed,  than  the  Spaniard 
prepared  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Aided  by  the  abilities  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Naples ;  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  on  his 
marriage  with  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  the 
French  monarch  on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  over 
his  claims  on  Naples  as  adowry  (a.  d.  1505). 

Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  have  its  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Anxious  to  recover  the 
dependencies  of  tho  holy  see  which  had  been  seized  by  Venice,  he 
organized  a  confederacy  against  that  republic,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  head ;  while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  were  active  mem- 
bers (a.  n.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the 
union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  permanent ;  but,  owing  to 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it  escaped  when  brought  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  The  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  disconcerted 
all  the  measures  the  Venetians  had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories; 
and  the  total  ruin  of  their  army  at  Aguadello  (a.  d.  1509),  left  them 
wholly  withoitt  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  ;  Ferdinand  added  all  their  seaports  in 
Apulia  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  republic  seemed  ineviiable,  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
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Louis  and  Maximilian  dissolved  the  confederacy.  The  Venetians  ap 
peased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  concessions,  which  were  the 
more  readily  accepted,  as  Julius  had  now  formed  the  design  of  expel- 
ling all  foreigners  from  Italy,  especially  the  French,  of  whose  valor  and 
ambition  he  was  justly  afraid. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  Camhray,  a  new  and  stronger 
confederacy  was  formed  agaiusl  France,  and  Henry  VIII.,  who  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  was  engaged  lo  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Louis  from  Italy,  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  (a.  d.  1511). 
The  master-stroke,  however,  of  ihe  pope's  policy  was  winning  over  ihe 
Swiss,  whose  mercenary  infantry  was  the  best  body  of  troops  then  used 
in  war.  Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  conspir- 
acy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostiliiies  were  carried  on  during  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picatdy,  with 
alternate  success.  But  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  allies,  Florence 
and  Navarre,  of  which  the  former  having  been  subjected  to  tlie  Medicis, 
joined  the  league  (a.  d.  1512), and  the  latter  was  conquered  and  annex- 
ed to  Spain,  Louis  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress, 
had  not  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  (a,  d.  1513)  come  to  his  relief.  Leo, 
of  the  princely  house  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  ihe  papacy,  and  im- 
mediately made  peace  with  France.  Spain,  England,  and  the  empire, 
followed  this  example,  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  every- 
thing which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of 
MUan  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 


No  feudal  slate  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages  ihan  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  political  condition  of  slates,  and  the  relations  between  powerful 
princes  and  their  sovereign,  produced  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  history  of  Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be 
regarded  as  an  episode  in  the  general  annals  of  Europe,  for  though  its 
existence  was  brilliant,  it  left  no  permanent  trace  behind,  save  the  re- 
sentment between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria,  arising  from  the 
division  of  its  spoils. 

The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  France  soon  after 
the  hberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Poictieis.  He  resolved  to 
bestow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  his  third  son,  Philip,  sumamed  the 
Hardy,  who  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Poictiers,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  when  John  was 
taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to  England  to  share  his  captivity. 
John's  bequest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  son  and  succesaor, 
Charles  V.  of  France  ;  he  gave  to  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy 
with  all  legal  forms,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  1 364,  the  new  duke  entered 
upon  his  inheritance  ;  he  soon  afterward  marrieij  the  only  daughter  of 
Ihe  count  of  Flanders,  and  thus  became  involved  in  the  wars  which  that 
nobleman  waged  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  actively  assisted  his  brother  against  the  English. 

After  a  long  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free  cities  of  Flan 
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dei^  sustained  with  great  bravery  their  municipal  franchises  against  the 
feudai  cMvalry  of  their  count  and  his  allies,  the  insurgents  sutfered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Rosebecque,  in  which  their  gallant  leader,  the  younger 
Artavelde,  was  slain.  Philip  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  revolted  cities,  which  was 
finally  concluded  on  very  equitable  conditions.  When  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  duke  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  VI.,  took  a 
pnncipal  share  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungary  to  announce 
that  the  Turks  not  only  menaced  his  territories  with  ruin,  but  avowed 
their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Sultan  Ba- 
yezid  openly  vaunted  that  his  cavalry  should  trample  on  the  cross  in 
every  Em^jpean  city,  and  that  he  would  himself  feed  his  horses  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the  Hungarian  am- 
bassadors r  under  his  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  ;  the  great 
body  of  French  chivalry  and  all  ihe  young  nobility  embraced  the  proj- 
ect with  the  greatest  ardor,  and  the  young  count  de  Nevers,  heir  of 
Burgundy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  (1396). 

Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Hungary,  was  far  from  being  grat- 
ified  by  the  arrival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayezid,  engaged  in  suppres- 
sing some  petty  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dominions,  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Hungarians,  and  the  prudent  king  was  far  from  being 
disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  His  remon- 
strances were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of  France  ;  the  count  de 
Nevers  at  once  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  after  capturing  some 
places  of  minor  importance,  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  advMce  the  French  had  left  their  batteriii;;  artillery  behind  ;  they 
were  therefore  compelled  to  blockade  the  place  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
it  by  famine. 

So  little  vigilance  was  exhibited  by  the  Clirisiians,  that  the  garrison 
of  N  :opolis  had  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  Bayezid  before 
the  Christians  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  march.  The  news 
that  the  sultan  v/as  close  at  hand  filled  their  camp  with  confusion ;  the 
siege  of  Nicopolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  in  the  first  alarm  the 
knights  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  the  chances  of  war 
might  expose  them  to  a  terrible  retribution.  They,  however,  were  all 
eager  t«  come  to  an  immediate  engagement;  the  Hungarians  vainly 
advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle  until  they  had  ascertained  the  num- 
ber of  the  Turks,  and  the  tactics  which  the  sultan  intended  to  employ. 
Some  of  the  more  aged  and  experienced  warriors  seconded  this  advice, 
but  they  were  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  the  young  knights,  whose 
ardor  was  far  loo  great  to  be  moderated  by  prudence. 

Bayezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the 
convex  side  turned  toward  the  enemy :  he  expected  thus  to  induce  the 
Christians  to  attack  his  centre,  by  gradually  withdrawing  which  he 
might  reverse  the  form  of  his  line,  and  thus  getting  his  enemies  into 
the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself  of  his  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  to  oveiwhelm  them  on  both  flanks.  The  Christians  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  were  surrounded.     The  Hungarian  infantry,  loft  exposed 
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by  tliB  rapid  advance  of  the  French  kiiighls,  was  broken  by  a  cnarge 
of  a,  select  body  of  the  Turkish  cavalry ;  Sigismund  and  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  Rhodes  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  iheir  allies  to  their  fate ; 
the  palatine  of  Hungary  alone  remained  with  a  small  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  rescue  the  French  from  the  consequeoces  of  their  rashness. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
French  knights  on  this  fatal  day.  The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter ; 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  Bayezi'd  commanded  them  to  make  pris- 
oners, and  even  ihenhe  was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
but  by  his  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the 
Turks  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  camp  before  Nicopolis. 

Bayezid  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  (one  of  the  prisoners)  as  one 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  by 
his  captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  poini  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and  several  other 
princes  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  "of  the  noblest  blood  in 
France,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  willing  lo  pay  fur  their  liberty  a 
great  sum  of  money."  The  sultan  said,  "  Let  these  alone  be  spared, 
and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the  country  from  them, 
and  that  others  may  take  example  from  their  fate." 

Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  raise  tlie  enor- 
mous sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  tke  heir  of  the 
dutchy.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary refused  to  allow  such  rich  treasures  to  pass  through  his  dominiona 
forthe  purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months  that  a  Genoese  merchant,  named  PeOegrini,  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to  arrange  the  terms  of  ransom ;  and  the 
sultan  more  readily  accepted  the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which 
could  only  exist  by  credit,  than  the  plighted  oaths  of  tings  and  princes, 
which  he  knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  count  of  Oslrevant,  aided  by  his  father,  Albert,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive  against  the  Pris- 
ons. These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical  expeditions,  which  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  sometimes  of  France ;  the 
naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in  check  were  found  very  expen 
sive,  and  no',  always  efficacious,  so  that  the  Flemings  and  HoUandera 
supplicated  the'T  princes  to  attack  the  Frisonsin  their  native  fastnesses. 
An  immense  armament  was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise ; 
auxiliaries  were  obtained  from  England,  France,  and  western  Germa- 
ny, while  crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  lo  volunteer 
their  services  against  enemies  who  had  been  dieir  constant  plague. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  landing,  winter  set  in  whh  unusual  se- 
verity, and  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  years 
before.  The  duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country  and  disband  his 
army  ;  but  about  throe  years  after  he  took  advaiitage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Prisons  to  reduce  the  entire  country  lo  obedience. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  Prance  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI    did  not  produce 
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the  calamities  of  civil  war.  He  had,  however,  one  great  fauH  ;  his  ex- 
penditure, hoth  public  and  private,  was  most  extravagant,  and  at  his 
death  his  sons  were  forced  to  sell  his  plate  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral.  He  died  of  fever  (April  27ih,  1404),  generally 
regretted,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  commotions  that  would 
ensue  when  the  conduct  of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  utmost,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 

Sectiob  v. — The  History  of  Burgundy  (continued). 

John  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  take  measure  for  procuring  to  himself  the  same  influence  in  the 
government  of  France  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he  was  opposed 
by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justly  dreaded  his  ambition. 
In  the  fury  of  civil  contest  he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  this  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst 
of  Paris.  Such,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy 
of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his  territo- 
ries to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Liege  ;  the  partisans  of 
Orleans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  crj'  for  justice,  and 
being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a  very 
powerful  faction. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  committed  treason  against  the 
state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin  that  his 
death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  join  in  a 
perfidious  plot  for  his  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite 
John  the  Fearless  to  an  interriew  with  the  dauphin  oa  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common  concert  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
with  a  very  scanty  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen 
of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony.  So  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  look  off  his  velvet  cap,  and  bent  his 
knee  in  token  of  homage  ;  but  before  he  could  rise,  he  was  struck  down 
by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  royal  guards,  and  butchered  with  such 
of  his  tra.n  as  had  entered  the  saloon  {a.  d.  1419).  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  the  only  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemish  subjects,  whose  franchises  he  had 
pntected,  and  whose  trade  he  had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his 
Iobs  ;  but  they  respected  his  memory  most  for  his  having  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  cities,  and  in 
fact  the  young  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  a 
Burgundian. 

Philip  the  Good,  immediately  after  his  accession,  prepared  to  lake 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  his  Flemish  education  had 
prevented  him  from  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions which  bound  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, and  recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  ttie  crown  of  France, 
un  condition  that  Charles  VI.  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dig- 
nity during  the  remainder  of  his  unhappy  existence. 
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The  war  between  the  English  and  French  now  became  iJentified 
with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Arraagnacs,  as  the  fa- 
vorers of  Orleans  were  called  ;  the  virulence  of  private  animosities 
was  thus  added  to  the  horrors  of  open  war,  and  the  atrocities  committed 
on  both  sides  were  shocking  to  human  nature. 

The  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  followed  speedily  by  that  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
war.  Henry  VI.,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  and  France, 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  surrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though  severely  defeat- 
ed, and  apparency  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  his  chief  city 
Orleans  was  besieged,  a  deliverer  suddenly  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  favor 
of  the  English,  suddenly  turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  opened 
negotiations  with  the  dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philip  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal  (a.  d.  1430),  an  order  of  knighthood  which 
soon  became  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
the  alienation  of  the  duke  from  the  English  interest  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  finally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Charles  VII.,  whom  he  consented  to  recognise  as  legitimate 
sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wars,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realized  the  risions  of  chivalry ;  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  given  under  his  sanction  surpassed  in  magnili- 
cence  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe  ;  the  wealth  of  the 
commercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured  forth  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, and  noble  knights  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court 
of  Burgundy  to  prove  their  valor  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  this 
taste  for  display  among  his  subjects  fiom  political  motives ;  he  found 
that  luxury  diverted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  municipalities  and 
their  magistrates  from  afiairs  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not  erad- 
icate, the  ancient  jealousies  between  commercial  freedom  and  feudalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss  can- 
tons had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Aus 
tria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of  each  other  some  leagued 
with  their  ancient  enemies,  others  sought  alliances  with  the  pettj  prin 
ces  of  Germaiiy,  and  the  feudal  powers,  to  whom  the  example  ol  'swiss 
independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences  behe^ed 
that  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  reducing  the  mountaineers  to  their 
former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  purpose  was  formed  by  the  poten 
tates  of  western  Germany  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  emperor, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  lor  assistance  He 
received  the  proposal  very  coolly,  upon  which  the  impenahats  sought 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  very  anxious  now  that  the 
wars  were  over,  to  get  rid  of  the  Armagnacs,  and  other  companies  of 
soldiers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry  and  prevented  the 
country  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  An  immense  army 
was  soon  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  dauplim 
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On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  1444,  Switzers  and  French- 
meit  met  for  the  lirat  time  ia  mortal  combat.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  French,  which  alone  was  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  entire 
Swit,s  array,  occupied  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pirse, 
while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  left  bank,  urging  forward  the 
Biege  of  Basle.  The  Swiss  were  routed,  but  the  dauphin's  victory  was 
obtained  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.  The 
French  were  not  willing  to  fight  a  second  battle  with  such  fearless  war- 
riors ;  in  spile  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  mediator,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  under 
his  auspices,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  formally 
recognised.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  no  share  in  this  war;  he 
was  too  deeply  engaged  by  the  troubles  of  Flanders,  where  a  fonnida- 
ble  revolt  had  been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  sanguin- 
ary struggle,  the  insurgent  Flemings  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  de- 
prived of  most  of  its  municipal  privileges. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  afterward  Louis  XL,  having  provoked  his 
father  to  war,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  estates  and  seek  shelter  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  at  the  time  rendered  uneasy  by  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  his  own  son,  the  count  of  Charolais,  subs® 
quently  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold.  These  family  disturb- 
ances embroiled  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  for  several  years 
but  at  length  the  death  of  Charles  VH.  rendered  the  dauphin  king  of 
France  ;  the  duke  escorted  him  safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him 
homage  as  his  sovereign,  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  corona- 
tion. Louis  was  far  from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits ;  he  formed 
several  plots  to  seize  the  person  of  the  count  of  Charolais,  foreseeing 
that  he  would  become  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  he  broke  all  the 
engagements  he  had  made  to  restore  the  towns  which  had  at  various 
times  been  wrested  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  by  the  monarchs  of 
France.  The  count  of  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure  these 
wrongs  with  patience  ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  support- 
ed the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  and  had 
iust  organized  a  formidable  league  against  Louis,  when  the  death  of 
Duke  Phihp  compelled  him  to  adjourn  his  warlike  designs,  until  he  had 
secured  to  himself  his  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy. 

Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  justly  lamented  than  Philip 
the  Good ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  reign,  Burgundy  was  the  most 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquU  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  ;  and  had 
he  pleased  to  assert  his  independence,  he  might  have  become  a  more 
powerftil  sovereign  than  the  king  of  France  himself.  The  general 
gnef  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  which  the  character  of 
his  successor  inspired ;  the  rashness,  the  pride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
cmelty  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  stained  his  entire  career  as  count  of 
Charolais ;  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  were  equally  filled  with 
alarm,  lest  the  same  qualities  should  be  still  more  signally  manifested 
m  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Section  Vl.—  Tlie  History  of  Burgundy  (concluded). 

Immediately  on  the   installation  of  Charles  die  Bold,  as  duKe  of 

Burgundy,  an  msurrection  was  organized  in  Ghent.     The  duke  was 
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forced  to  >ifld  to  the  popuhr  demand',  hut  in  doing  so,  he  made  a  se- 
cret vow  thit  he  would  exact  deadly  YengCdncc  for  the  insult  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  luthont^  His  indignation  was  increased  !)y 
similar  revolts  in  tiie  cities  ol  Brabant  and  m  Liege,  which  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  secret  intrigues  ol' 
French  emisftsries 

The  troubles  of  Brabant  were  easiij  quieted ,  but  the  citizens  of 
Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  promises  ot  aid  made  by  tie  king  of 
France  not  only  rai&ed  thp  stmdard  of  revolt  but  committed  such 
atrocious  crimes,  that  Charles  determined  to  destroy  the  city.  With 
some  dilTieultj  his  councillors  dissuaded  him  from  executing  his  design. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of  Francn 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people  of  Liege, 
Charles  entered  into  a  close  league  wiili  the  discontented  French  prin- 
ces who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis  XI  while  that  monarch  re- 
newed his  intrigues  ^Aith  the  discontented  burgesses  in  all  the  cities 
subject  to  the  ai.ke  of  Burgundy  Louis  was,  however,  far  the  more 
successful  in  this  species  of  imavowed  warfare ;  cold,  cautious,  and 
cunning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  complicated  intrigues,  and  to  await  their 
success  with  patience,  while  the  violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently 
led  him  to  frustrate  the  plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care 
and  attention.  In  one  memorable  instance,  the  reliance  of  Louis  on 
his  own  craft  had  nearly  proved  his  destruction  ;  finding  that  liis  envoys 
did  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  ri^'al,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne,  escorted 
by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  their  mutual 
jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the  intelligence  of  a 
new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  partisans  of  Burgundy 
hi  that  city,  including  the  prince-bishop,  so  roused  the  fury  of  Charles, 
that  he  made  his  sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded to  further  estremilies,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
I-cace  dictated  by  Charles ;  the  most  mortifying  condition  of  his  libera- 
tion was  that  he  should  lead  an  army  against  3ie  insurgent  citizens  of 
Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  ivhich  he  had 
himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducal  and  royal  armies  were  soon 
assembled,  and  they  marched  together  against  lie  devoted  cilizens  of 
Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination. 
They  did  not  however  despair,  but  defended  themselves  wiih  great 
courage,  until  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  breaches  of  the  walls,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  the  city  became  the 
prey  of  the  barbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  days, 
and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword  either  perished  of  hunger 
as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre  had  lasted  eight  days, 
Charles  left  the  city,  after  having  given  orders  that  every  edifice  in 
Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the  churches,  and  llie  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy.     As  Liege  was  an  episcopal  city,  the  clergy  pos- 
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sessed  or  claimed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  the  exception 
made  in  their  favor  saved  it  from  ruin. 

Louis  never  forgave  the  indignities  which  he  had  endiiied  at  Pe- 
ronne,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege  ;  without  openly  declaring  war 
against  Bnrgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies  against  the  duke  in 
every  quarter,  and  Charles,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  constantly 
exposed  him,elf  at  disadvantage  to  the  machinations  of  his  rival.  Ren- 
dered inaplent  by  continued  prosperity,  he  alienated  from  him  the  brave 
chivalry  of  Burgundy,  by  bestowing  all  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  fa- 
Forife,  the  count  of  Campo-Basso,  "who  flattered  his  vanily  by  an  ab- 
solute submission  to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  lo  win 
the  friendship  of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends 
into  foes  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties ;  and  Charles,  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts 
of  Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineers 
once  more  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  bondage. 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which  Charles 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzeriand  ;  it  consisted  of  thirty-six  thousand 
soldiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accompanied  by  the  most 
formidable  train  of  artillerj-  that  had  ever  yet  been  brought  into  the 
field.  The  duke  advanced  to  besiege  Granson ;  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended, but  the  walls  soon  began  to  cnimble  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  Burgundian  artillery,  and  several  of  the  citizens,  seduced  by  prom- 
ises and  bribes,  clamored  for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
governor  and  the  best  soldiers  of  the  garrison  should  present  themselves 
before  Charles  and  demand  to  be  admitted  to  mercy,  as  his  emissaries 
had  promised.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  appeared,  Charles 
ordered  them  to  be  seized  ;  the  governor  and.  his  officers  to  be  hanged, 
and  all  the  rest  to  be  hurled  as  they  were,  bound  hand  and  fool,  into 
the  lake.  About  two  hundred  Swiss  were  thus  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  spread  rapidly  through  the  cantons ;  on 
every  side  the  bold  mountaineers  flew  to  arms,  while  the  duke,  having 
formed  M.  entrenched  camp  at  Granson,  advanced  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment toward  Neufchatel.  Pride  had  rendered  him  so  regardless 
of  ordinary  precisions  that  he  came  unexpectedly  in  presence  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountain  defiles,  when  with  hia 
usual  impetuositj-  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  The  Swiss  pikemen 
formed  in  close  line,  drove  back  the  Burgundian  cavalry,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  close  order  forced  the  squadrons  of  horse  before  them, 
destroying  some  of  the  braijst  knights  of  the  enemy  as  they  got  en- 
tangled in  the  press.  Every  eflbrt  which  the  duke  made  to  extricate 
his  gallant  chivalry  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and  while  he  vainly 
strove  to  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon  the  heights  on  liis 
left  flank,  raising  the  war-cry  of  "  Granson  !  Granson  !"  to  show  that 
they  came  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  Soon  pfter  the 
horns  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  they  were 
two  enormous  horns,  which  according  to  tradition  had  been  bestowed 
upon  these  cantons  by  Pepin  and  Chariemagne  ;  their  sound  had  often 
filled  invaders  with  dread  during  the  old  wars  of  Austria,  and  appeared 
on  the  present  occasion  scarcely  less  ominous  to  the  Burgundiana. 
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The  retreat  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Charles  became  every  moment 
more  disorderly,  it  wa.  at  length  converted  into  ,  precipitate  flight,  and 
the  tugiUves  on  reaching  the  entrenched  camp,  filled  rt  with  the  same 
terror  and  confasion  by  which  they  wore  possessed  themselves.  In 
VBindid  Charles  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorder  ^  his  artillerymen  alter 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  fire  abandoned  their  gnns ;  his  Italian  auxiliaries 
Bed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  at  length,  being  left  almost  alone,  he 
quitted  his  camp  with  a  few  attendants,  leaving  to  the  Swiss  the  richest 
booty  thai  had  been  gained  in  war  for  aevoral  centuries.  Among  the 
spoils  thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds,  of  which  one 
now  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  pope,  a  second  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
sp  endid  treasures  of  tlie  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  third,  usually 
called  the  Souci  diamond,  was  long  the  richest  brilliant  in  the  crown 
ot  France. 

Grief  and  rage  for  his  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state  bordering 
on  insanity.  It  was  not  untd  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  that  he 
began  to  take  active  measures  for  repairing  his  losses,  and  preventing 
tno  king  ot  1  ranee  from  profiting  by  his  reverses.  All  the  wealth 
which  he  had  hoarded  during  his  reign;  aU  the  treasures  which  h« 
could  procure  from  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant,  were  freely  poured  forth  to  recruit  his  army ;  the  bells  of  the 
_  chnrchos  were  melted  down  and  caat  into  cannon  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  artUlery  at  Graason;  he  hired  auxiharies  from  France,  from  Italy 
and  from  England.  On  the  other  hand  the  Swiss  employed  themselves 
m  fortifying  Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Borne  and  sem 
pressing  messages  lx>  their  confederates  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  their 
respective  contingents. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  his  camp  at  Lausanne  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Morat ;  rarely  ha.  a  place  been  more  vigorouslv 
assaded  or  more  obstinately  defended ;  the  walls  were  breached  ii 
several  places,  but  every  sssaull  of  the  Burgundians  was  repulsed,  and 
the  duke  himself  was  twice  driven  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts 
i  his  marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss  tune  to  assemble  their  ar- 
mies, but  Morat  was  on  the  point  of  falling  when  they  advanced  to  its 
■  relief.  Several  of  his  ofHcors  advised  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
■--iproach  of  the  Swiss,  and  retire  to  ground  more  favorable  for  a  field 
01  cattle  ;  but  he  was  as  obstinately  deaf  to  good  counsel  as  ho  had  been 
at  Granson,  and  his  passions  had  produced  a  kind  of  fever  which  ren 
dored  him  so  imt.We  that  his  dearest  friends  wore  afraid  to  approach 
him  The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the  sheltor  of  a  line 
of  hills  covered  with  trees,  which  effectually  concealed  their  move 
inents  from  their  enemies ;  Charles  advanced  lo  dislodge  them  from 
this  position  in  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured  his  powder  and  relaxed 
the  bowstnngs  ot  his  archers.  The  Burgundians,  finding  that  thoy 
could  not  get  through  the  wood,  nor  entice  the  Swiss  from  their  lines 
began  to  retire  toward  their  camp,  drenched  with  rain  and  exhausted 
by  their  useless  march.  The  Swiss  general,  Hans  de  Hallwyh,  who 
had  abeady  earned  high  fame  in  the  wars  of  Hungary,  gave  the  sivnaJ 
of  pursuit;  Rene,  the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  liad 
stripped  of  his  paternal  dommions,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  confederates,  and  lbs  Burgundians  were  attacked  in  ilieir  in- 
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trenched  camp.  Charles  could  scarcely  he  persuaded  that  the  Swiss 
would  have  hazarded  so  perilous  an  attempt ;  he  hastened  to  bring  up 
his  men  at  arms  to  the  place  where  the  chief  assault  was  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  his  batteries  on  the  advancing 
columns.  His  beat  artillerymen  however  had  fallen  at  Granson  ;  his 
cannon  being  ill-served  did  but  little  execution,  while  Hallwyll  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  led  a  body  of  troops  along  the  Bnrguadian  lines 
arid  suddenly  falling  on  their  exposed  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  camp  before  the  manteuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other 
extreme  the  Burgundians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
sally  from  the  garrison  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion, 
the  battle  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  carnage,  for  the  Swiss  sternly 
refused  quarter,  so  that  "  cruel  as  at  Morat,"  long  continued  to  be  a 
proverb  in  their  mountains. 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  refused  to  grant  the 
duke  the  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a  third  army, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  threatening  them  with  his  wrath,  and 
collecting  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  procure  from  his  own  resour- 
ces, he  learned  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  by  its  young  duke 
Ren^,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  several  towns,  with  little  or 
no  opposition,  had  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The  city  was  taken  before 
Charies  was  ready  to  march,  and  Rene  having  secured  it  with  a  faith- 
ful garnson,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  their 
common  enemy.  Sieges  were  always  unfavorable  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  he  was  unable  to  reduce  Nancy,  but  he  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  before  the  walls,  while  his  army  suffered  severely  from 
an  inclement  winter  and  the  increasing  want  of  pay  and  provisions 
In  fact  the  unfortunate  duke  was  now  sold  to  his  enemies  by  his  favor- 
ite Campo-Basso,  and  his  rash  cruelly  had  led  him  to  precipitate  the 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  of  the  plot,  whom  he  had  by  chance  mads 
pnsoner. 

On  ihe  4th  of  January,  1477,  Ren6  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the 
Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Burgundian  camp  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Nancy.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  desertion 
of  the  traitor  Campo-Basso  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  the  brave 
chivalry  of  Burgundy  in  this,  the  last  of  their  fields,  maintained  a  des- 
perate resistance  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The  fate  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  but  after  a  tedious 
search  his  body  was  found  covered  with  wounds,  some  of  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Ren^  paid  every 
possible  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charies,  and  he  lib- 
erated all  his  Burgundian  prisoners  that  they  might  attend  the  funeral. 

The  history  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  must  be  related  briefly.  No  sooner  was  the  news  of 
her  father's  death  known,  than  the  king  of  France  prepared  to  seize  on 
her  dominions  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in  insurrection  against 
her  atithority.  Louis  at  first  was  disposed  to  force  her  to  marry  the 
dauphin,  and  thus  reunite  Burgundy  to  France,  but  the  tortuous  course 
of  policy  which  he  pursued  defeated  his  object.  The  Flemings  discov- 
red  the  intrigue  ;  they  seized  on  the  favorite  counsellors  of  the  unhap 
>V  princess,  and  beheaded  them  before  her  eyes  in  the  market-place  of 
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Ghent.  Mary  was  subsequently  married  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria, but  be  only  obtained  possession  of  lier  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Louis.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  sovereigns  of  Franco  and 
Austria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the  continent  of  Europe 
'n  almost  perpetual  war. 

SECTms  VII.— The  Age  of  Charles  V. 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was  first 
formed  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  and  overwhelming  increase  of  the  Austrian  power.  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.,  married  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(a.  d.  1477),  as  has  been  already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
son,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  united  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had  joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna  was 
two'sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies,  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.  d.  1516).  The  death  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to  him  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
the  other  domains  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  first  of  Spain, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  empire,  possessed  greater  power  than  any  sovereign 
that  had  flourished  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line  of  emperors,  which 
ended  with  Charles  VI.  (a.  d.  1740).  From  the  emperor  Charics  de- 
scended the  Austrian  family  of  Spanish  kings,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  {a.  d.  1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert,  lo  procure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
were  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power  by  new  alliances.  Ferdi- 
nand married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ; 
and  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  against  the  Turks,  added  both 
these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Charles  V., 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  Jdng  of  Portu- 
gal, prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexation  of  that  country  lo 

Two  monarchs,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost  equally 
bound  by  their  interests  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria— Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Henry 
YIL,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth-fleld  had  given  him  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  extend  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation.  On 
his  death  (a.  d.  1509),  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  rich  treasury  and  a 
flourishing  kingdom.     Possessing  such  advantages,  Henry  YIII.  migh*. 
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have  been  the  arbitrator  of  Europe  ;  but  his  naturally  fine  talents  wero 
perverted  by  ilatlery  ;  he  allowed  free  scope  to  all  his  passions,  and  his 

actions  were  ccmsequently  the  result  of  caprice,  vanity,  or  resentment 

rarely,  if  ever,  of  enlightened  policy.  Many  of  the  defects  in  his  ad- 
ministration must,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his 
prime  minister.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England 
and  the  honor  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or  gratify  hi? 
idle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  higher  character ;  he  had  many  of  the 
noble  qualities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  llie  spirit 
of  chivalry ;  bold,  enterpnsmg,  and  personaUy  brave  he  did  not  always 
regulate  his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  h*t  what  his  vaior 
had  won.  Soon  aftei  coming  to  ihe  crown,  he  undertook  to  recover 
Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at  Marigiiano.  The 
defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a  pension  ;  the  pope  and  the 
northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and  the  possession 
of  the  contested  dutchy  '.eemed  secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  the  Suiss  cantons  (a.  d.  1516).  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  U* 
ihe  empire,  which  seemed  to  establish  peace,  but  only  rendered  wa. 
more  certain. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  the  em 
pire;  the  former,  hoiveier,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  success,  while 
Francis  could  not  lade  his  anticipations  of  success,  no  more  than  his 
mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile  claims  ;  Charles,  by  right 
of  descent,  could  demand  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  he  was  feudal  sovereign,  as  emperor,  over  the  northern 
Italian  states,  the  chief  dutchy  of  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Na- 
varre and  Naples,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could 
not  long  subsist  between  these  potentates,  neither  were  their  forces  so 
unequally  matched  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  domin- 
ions of  Charles  were  governed  by  different  constitutions  ;  in  none,  not 
even  in  Spain,  was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  in  Germany,  where  tho 
Reformation  was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the 
princes  ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  more 
to  his  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barirassed,  and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payme  1  h  p  nost  of  whom  were  necessarily  mer- 
cenaries. On  the  1  h  d  F  ncis  inherited  almost  despotic  au- 
thority ;  his  power  d  hi  own  subjects  were  enrolled  as  hia 
soldiers,  and  the  rei^ular  n  of  the  French  government  freed 
him  from  the  financ  1  b  nts  of  his  rival.  Both  strengthened 
themselves  by  allia  01  I  gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won 
Henry  VIII.  to  hi  d  by  d  p  ^  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey  ; 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  war  began  nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
withheld  from  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  the  troops  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and  th« 
33 
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greater  part  of  the  dutchy.  An  effori  made  to  recover  the  lost  gronna 
led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.  d.  1522),  in  which  the  French  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy ;  and  Genoa,  their  mosl 
faithful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  An  event 
of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of  Leo,  and  the  elevatioi. 
of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles,  to  the  papal  chair ;  and  ihih 
was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  Venetians  to  the  impena. 

Francis  might  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the  emperor'a 
troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  had  not  the  queen-mother, 
blinded  by  passion,  induced  him  to  treat  the  constable  of  Bourbon  with 
such  gross  injustice,  that  this  powerful  noble  entered  into  a  secret  in- 
trigue with  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  delayed  the  French  king's  march  into  Italy  ;  and 
though  he  protected  bis  own  tenitories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoverably 
lost  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Charles  commanded  the  impenal 
generals  to  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Provence,  while  the  king  of 
England  promised  to  attack  it  on  the  north.  Had  this  plan  been  exe- 
cuted Francis  must  have  been  ruined  ;  but  Wolsey,  provoked  by  the 
elevation  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy,  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
avenged  himself  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry  s 
ardor  for  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home, 
mder  pretence  of  resisting  the  Scots,  who  had  embraced  the  side  of 
the  French  king.  Charles,  unable  to  command  money,  could  not  make 
a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  imperial- 
ists, having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  compelled  to  retire  from 
Provence.  ,    t    i       i.     ■  i 

Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy  ;  but  instead 
of  pressiug  the  pursuit  of  the  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid  eiege  to 
Payia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen  and  recruit 
their  forces.  With  similar  imprudence,  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to 
invade  Naples,hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  would  withdraw 
a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from  the  Milanese  for  its  defence  ;  but 
Charles's  generals,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  in 
Germany  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself 
was  made  prisoner. 

This  great  ;alamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notions  OS 
honor  entertained  by  the  French  king ;  he  had  vowed  that  he  would 
take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  rather  than  expose  lumself  to 
Iho  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  remained  in  his  la- 
tronchments,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  were  open  to  him.  Never 
did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardor  than  the  French  and  imperialists 
before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (February  24,  1525).  On  the  one  hand,  a 
gallant  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  generons  nobility,  and  followed 
by  subjects  to  whose  natural  impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition 
■which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honor.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  with 
courage  heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  una 
Me  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  valor,  and  thei;-  firmest  battal 
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in  1o  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  w\s  quickly 
The  Swisa  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful  of  the  repu- 
n  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory,  abandoned  their  post 
in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  garrison  of  Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  French  during  the  heat  of  the  action  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry  with  the 
imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  consider 
ble  number  of  Spanish  fool,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against 
which  they  were  totally  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  ahnost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person, 
who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded 
in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under 
him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage  ;  n.any  of  his 
bravest  officers,  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavoring  to  save  his  life,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  ivas  left  almost  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soidiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and 
enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  entered,  together  with  Bourbon,  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers  ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to 
Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Iraminenl  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of 
an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Launoy,  who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand, 
gave  up  his  sword  to  him ;  which  he  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that  "  it  did  not  become  so  great  a 
monarch  to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
subjects." 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  marks  of  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded  him  with 
the  utmost  precaution.  He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seize 
his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a  strong  castle,  and  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  an  officer  remarkable  for  the  strict  vigilance  which 
sucn  a  trust  required.  Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  empe- 
ror's disposition  by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles 
should  be  informed  of  hia  situation,  fondly  hoping  that,  from  his  gener- 
osity or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave 
a  passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  capture  through  France,  as  the  communication 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of  the 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  success  with  affected  mod- 
eration, but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with,  the  utmost  solicitude  how 
he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misforiunes  of  luf 
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adversary.  His  first  demands  were  that  Francis  ghuuld  restore  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dishonorably  wrested 
from  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XI. ;  that  Provence  and  DanphinS  should 
be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  nonstable  of  Bourbon  ; 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  ckima 
on  France  ;  and  that  al!  the  pretensions  of  France  to  territories  in  Italy 
should  be  renounced  for  ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at  being  re- 
quired to  make  such  ignominious  concessions,  that  he  drew  his  dagger, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  ;  he  was,  of  course,  prevented, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  would 
lead  to  the  offer  of  mora  equitable  condilions.  Francis  himself  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Madrid  ;  but  on  reaching  that  city,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Alcazar,  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever  :  and  it  ap 
peared  evident  that  the  king's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generosity  had 
been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles  master  of  Italy 
and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the  substantial  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  served  only  to  array  againss 
him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  Italian  states,  and  of  the  protesiani 
princes  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  the  disorganized  condition  of 
his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  pay,  subsistence,  or 
the  mimitions  of  war,  for  his  soldiers,  reduced  his  Italian  armies  to  in- 
activity in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  oi 
the  imperial  allies  to  set  the  example  of  defection  ;  he  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which 
all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted;  at  the 
same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order 
to  deliver  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisonment  soon 
began  to  produce  such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health 
of  Francis,  that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  persona! 
interview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditions  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bur- 
gundy as  a  preliminary  to  that  event.  But  the  history  of  Burgunily 
while  an  indspendent  dutchy,  as  detailed  in  preceding  sections,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  reduced 
the  monarch  of  France  lo  a  state  of  complete  dependance  on  his  nomi- 
nal vassals.  Francis  oilen  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
dismember  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,  if  even  he  should  so  far  forget  the 
duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Finding  that  the 
emperor  was  inflexible  on  the  point,  he  suddenly  took  ihe  resolution  of 
resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
dauphin,  determining  ra,ther  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Charles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution,  that  he  consented  to  mod- 
ify his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy 
until  the  king  was  set  at  liberty.     The  remaining  conditions  of  the 
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treaty  were  sufficiently  onerous  ;  but  a  few  hours  before  signing  them, 
Francis  assembled  such  of  hia  counsellors  as  happened  to  be  in  Madrid, 
and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secresy,  he  made  a 
long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonorable  acts  as  well  as 
unprincely  rigor  which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare 
or  intimidate  him.  For  that  reason,  he  toot  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands 
of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  imll  and  void.  By  this  disingenu- 
ous artifice,  for  whicli  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  honor  and  conscience  in  signing 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to 
break  it. 

About  a  month  after  the  siirning  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  sent  as 
hostages  foe  its  execution.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor, 
whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  jncreasiug  as  the  time  of  putting 
it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  ex- 
acting new  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the 
French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.  lie  set  out  from  Madrid,  a 
place  which  the  remembrance  of  so  many  afflicting  circumstances  ren- 
dered peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  began  the  long- wished- for  journey  toward  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse,  imder  the  command  of  Alar§on,  who, 
as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more 
scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  areived  at  the  river  Andaye, 
which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favorite  gene- 
*als,  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  equal  in  number  to 
ilar^on's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  ; 
the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant Launoy  put  off  with  eight  gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lau- 
trec with  the  same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river ;  the 
former  had  the  king  in  his  boat ;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages, 
the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ; 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment;  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace 
of  his  ch^dren,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand 
over  his  head,  and,  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  times,  "  I 
am  yet  a  king !"  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thenco  to  Bayonne.  This  event,  no  less 
impatiently  desired  by  the  French  people  than  their  monarch,  happened 
on  the  ISdi  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pavia. 

The  statLs  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  opportunity  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented  to 
the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  tratisfer  of  their  allegiance 
without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  r^her  assert  their  indepen- 
dence than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  this,  Francis,  turning 
toward  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility 
of  performing  what  he  had  imdertaken,  and  offered,  ia  lieu  of  Burgundy, 
to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who 
were  well  aware  that  the  entire  scene  had  been  concerted  between  the 
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king  and  the  states,  refused  to  admit  any  modification  of  the  treaty , 
they  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  been 
overreached,  exclaimed  in  the  most  public  manner  and  m  the  harshesJ 
terms  against  Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honor.  The  French 
king  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force  waa 
binding,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution  from  all  the 
obligations  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period,  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insurrections 
of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords. 
In  Thnringia,  where  a  great  part  of  the  population  had  been  converted 
to  Lutheranism,  Muncer,  a  wild  fanatic,  became  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  by  stimulating  their  ignorant  zeal,  added  religious  bigotry  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Luther  sincerely  lamented  the  scandal  thai 
these  disturbances  brought  on  the  cause  of  tlie  reformation ;  but  his  own 
marriage  with  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows,  gave  such  general  of- 
fence, that  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  protested  against 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  ils  stipulaUons,  but  or- 
ganized a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was  named  "  Holy, 
because  the  pope  was  ils  nominal  head.  The  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
MUan,  and  the  English  king,  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  their  opera- 
tions were  so  slow  and  feeble,  that  the  imperialists  easily  maintained 
their  ascendency  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
irritated  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  pope,  marched  agamst  Rome, 
heedless  of  the  truce  that  had  been  granted  to  the  pontiffby  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  "  The  eternal  city"  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  a  catholic  king  than  from  the  barbarous 
pagans  of  an  earlier  age.  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperialists  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  be- 
sieged the  pope  in  the  caslle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner  (a.  d,  1527).  Charies  received  the  intelligence  of 
this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most  sin- 
cere sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  ordered  prayers  to 
be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches,  instead  of 
sending  orders  for  his  liberation.  So  great  was  the  indignation  excited 
bv  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis  was  enabled  to  mvade 
Ita.y  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walla  of  Naples.  But  here  his  pros- 
perity ended ;  the  pope,  liberated  from  captivity,  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  emperor ;  the  Venetians  became  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and, 
finally,  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  roused  by  the  wrongs  which 
Francis  had  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  country,  revolted  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior 
at  sea.  Doria's  first  care  was  to  restore  the  repubUc  of  Genoa;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  dishiterestedness, 
that  he  was  universally  called  "  The  father  of  his  country  and 
THE  RESTOaER  OF  ITS  LIBERTY"  (a.  d.  1528).  Theso  circumstancos, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to  peane^; 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's 
mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists  left  enough  of  disputable  points  unset- 
tled to  furnish  grounds  for  a  future  war. 

Charles  having  thus  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  avjgorous 
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Struggle  to  crush  the  reformation  in  Germany,  but  the  prolestant  princes, 
undismayed  by  Kis  power,  formed  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection 
at  Smalkatd  (a.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  patronise  their  confederacy.  Henry  VIII.  was  eager  to  grant 
them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  attributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to 
the  intrigues  of  Charles.  Hostilities  were  for  a,  time  averted  by  the 
emperor's  making  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  his  brother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  ihc  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  on  his  eastern 
frontiers,  could  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray,  because  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing 
hostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  pope,  by  uniting  his  son, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontiff's  niece,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But, 
though  he  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others.  Henry  VHI.,  inflam- 
ed by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  by  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
his  marriage  with  Catharine,  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  his  subjects  seconded  hia  resentment ;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land (a.  D.  ISSi) ;  by  another  act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived, 
was  vested  in  him.  Henry  was  thus  disinclined  to  support  the  pope's 
ally,  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some 
suspicion,  because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  death  of  Clement  VH.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  an  adherent 
of  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  die  papal  aid,  on  which 
he  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compelled  him  to  delay  his  projects 
for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  insurrection  of  the  anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in  Germany, 
and  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary, 
employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.  The  suppression  of  the  fanatics, 
and  th"  conquest  of  Tunis,  crowned  the  emperor  with  glory,  yet  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose  to  renew  the  war  (a,  d.  1535), 
Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  and  its  unfor- 
tunate duke  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  African  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
CL^les  challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat,  in  which  proposal  he  only 
imitated  the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  a.uid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  repulse  of  the  impe- 
rialists, who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison, 
admittiatered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition  of 
folly,  Francis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to  appear  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  on  his  refusal,  he  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.  The  war  itself  was 
languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  tie  Turks, 
personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  between 
the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a   d    1538) 

The  religious  disputes  in  Germany  between  the  princes  of  the 
protestant  and  those  of  the  catholic  league,  the  Btruggles  made  by  the 
pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  o''  a  general  council,  unles'.  under  circum- 
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Stances  that  would  give  tim  complete  control  over  its  del ib orations ,■ 
filled  Charles  with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  tur- 
bulent dispositioQ  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  the  success  of  the  Turks 
in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Algiers  (a.  d,  1541),  but  his  fleet  was  shattered  by 
a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  pestiiential  disease,  and  his  stores  of 
provision  rendered  unavailing.  He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed 
with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies 
so  high  that  he  had  to  encounter  a  new  war  in  Europe. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and  the 
crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him  with  a  de- 
'•ent  pretext.  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two  ambassadors,  sent 
from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he  invaded  the  Netherlands  and 
Rousillon  (a.  d.  1542),  hut  failed  to  make  any  permanent  impression. 
Charles  found  an  ally  in  the  king  of  England  :  the  death  of  his  aunl  nad 
removed  the  great  source  of  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Henrj', 
and  the  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  princess, 
Mary  of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England. 
Henry,  with  his  usual, impetuosity,  having  introduced  the  reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw  iia 
allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavored  to  win  his  nephew  James  tc 
adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.  The  influence  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  English  monarch,  and  Henry 
in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  James  V.  died  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  infant  daughter 
Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  This  changed  all 
Henry's  plans  ;  he  aimed  at  \miling  the  two  kingdoms,  by  effecting  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and  Mary,  but  he  knew  that  this 
could  only  be  affected  by  crushing  the  French  party  in  Scotland,  and 
eager  to  accomplish  this  object  he  readily  entered  into  the  alliance 
against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  close  union 
with  tlie  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  German  protestants ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused  to  join  so  bitter  a  persecutor  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  only  ally,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  was 
forced  to  submit  to  Charles.  The  sultan  afforded  him  more  effective 
support ;  he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and  sent  the  celebrated  admiral 
and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  join  the  French  in  invading  Italy.  Nice  was 
besieged  by  their  united  forces  :  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all 
Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  ap- 
peared in  conjunction  against  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy 
was  displayed.  The  allies  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  Francis  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  return  for 
the  infamy  of  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the  deadly  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  battle  of  Consoles  (a.  d.  1544)  gave  his  arms  the  fame 
of  useless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  contemporary  invasion  of 
France  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through 
Calais.      Had  Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concert,  FrancLs  must  have 
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yielded  unconditionally,  but  he  took  advantage  of  their  disunion  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Crespy  (a.  d.  1544). 
Henry  VIII.  continued  the  wsir  for  some  time  longer,  but  it  did  not 
produce  any  event  of  donsequence.  Cliarles  had  now  secured  his  pre- 
dominance in  Italy,  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  restore  the  imperial 
authority  in  Germany.  Death  removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries, 
Francis  and  Henry,  in  the  same  year  (a.  d.  1547),bothof  whom  would 
nave  been  dangerous  antagonists.  Though  Henry's  motives  in  favoring 
the  reformation  were  not  very  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popes  must 
have  induced  him  to  protect  the  proteatant  interest  ia  Germany. 

The  secularization  of  Prussia,  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (a.  d.  1535), 
was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church  property,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  religion ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  catholic  princes,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  protestants,  were  restrained  by  the  Turkish  and 
tte  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor's  conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spirea 
and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to  convene  a  council  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained 
their  connexion  with  Rome,  compelled  the  protestants  Jo  renew  the 
league  of  Smalkald,  and  assign  the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms 
that  should  be  supplied  by  the  several  members.  When  the  council 
of  Trent  finally  opened  (a.  d.  1545),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But 
the  peace  of  Crespy  left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual 
confidence  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  league, 
and  joined  the  emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
chief  leader  of  the  protestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
MCihlberg  (a.  d.  1547),  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  tbe  reformers,  was 
inveigled  to  visit  the  emperor,  at  Halle,  and  dishonorably  detained  as 
a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperior  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began  to 
fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his  pontifical 
authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing  the  protestant 
cause  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  owa  private  advantages.  Charles 
published         d      f  d    t  '  II  d  th    "  I  t    'm "'  b  th       gul 

(ions  itctaw  lybinf  Ih  f 

free  gene    1  1        1  h       1  hi  h  wjs  ly        f  rm  bl    to 

ihe  tenets    fhR        llhh  Id  f  hmp 

(a.  d.  1548)      Chi  dp  q    llj  d    1         i  hia 

summarv        d       f         1  f     1     b        1  p  ly 

encounter  d     j    p  p   1         1     f  f  M  gd 

burgh,  and  an  army  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient  place,  was  intrusted 
to  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  compelling  the 
emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  lo  establish  religious  freedom,  and  libe- 
rate the  landgrave,  but  concealed  his  projects  until  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the  surrender  of  Magde- 
burgh  (a  d   1651),  he  contrived  lo  win  the  confidence  of  the  garrison 
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and  the  citizens,  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  eniperoi,  and 
he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis.  No  words  can  describe  the  asionishment  and 
distress  of  the  emperor,  when  Maurice,  having  "completed  his  p  epara 
tions,  published  his  manifesto,  detaihng  the  grievances  which  1  e  eqni 
ed  to  be  redressed.  The  active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  p  o  np 
tude  and  vigor,  that  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pr  aoner  at 
Innsprack.  The  council  of  Trent  was  broken  up ;  ^e  prela  es  u  nul 
uously  voted  a  prorogation  for  two  yearSj  but  more  than  ten  elapsed 
before  its  proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  mo  hca 
tion  to  see  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  prince  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  whi  h  he 
captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of  he  r 
religion  secured  to  the  protestants  (a.  d.  1552).  The  war  with  France 
lasted  three  years  longer  ;  it  was  conducted  without  any  great  battles, 
but  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavorable  to  the  emperor.  From  the  hour 
that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested  from  Charles  V.  the  fruits  of  his 
whole  political  career,  he  felt  that  his  crowns  were  heavy  on  his  brows. 
The  principles  of  mutual  toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
diet  of  Augsburg;  Paul  IV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of 
Pope  Julius — for  the  twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no 
political  event — was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enecny  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.  A  storm  was  approaching,  when  Charles,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  world,  abdicated  his  dominions. 

Though  a  prince  of  moderate  abilities,  Charles  V.  had  reigned  with 
more  glory  than  most  European  sovereigns.  A  king  of  France  and  a 
pope  had  been  his  captives ;  his  dominions  were  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Alexander,  or  of  Rome.  By  his  generals,  or  his  ministers, 
he  had  acquired  all  the  objects  which  usually  excite  ambition  ;  he  had 
gained  even  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  an  age  when  toleration  was  a  crime.  But  the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  he  was  at  once 
the  last  support  and  the  last  representative,  was  certain  and  complete, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  mortilication  of  tinding  himself  vanquished  ; 
the  peace  of  Passau  was  to  him  "  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;"  it 
announced  that  his  policy  was  past,  and  his  destiny  accomplished.  The 
feeMeness  of  old  age  overtook  him  at  fifty-six ;  harassed  by  vain  repi- 
nings,  overwhelmed  by  infirmities,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  appear 
3  hero,  and  he  desired  to  seem  a  sage.  He  became  a  hermit,  removed 
all  his  diadems  from  his  head,  and  sank  into  voluntary  obscurity.  He 
was,  however,  siu-e  to  be  regretted,  for  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  his 
successor,  the  sanguinary  Philip,  just  as  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius. 

The  proteslant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England  by 
Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of -the  profligate  Henry.  But  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the  ambition  of  his  guardians,  prevented 
the  reformed  church  from  being  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Ed- 
ward died  young  (a.  d.  1553),  and  the  papal  dominion  was  restored  by 
his  bigoted  successor  and  sister,  Mary.  Charles,  having  failed  to  pro- 
cure the  empire  for  his  son  Philip,  negotiated  a  marriage  between  thai 
prince  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was  concluded,  much  to  the  diasatisfao 
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tion  of  the  British  nation.  Mary's  cruel  persecutions  of  the  protestanl* 
failed  to  reconcile  her  s\[bjecis  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  on  her  death 
(a.  d.  1558),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantly  restored  by  her 
slater  Elizabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.  d.  1555),  did  not  secure 
to  the  protestants  all  the  advantages  they  ha!d  a  right  to  expect.  Maur- 
ice had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  had  no  leader  fit  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of  religious  toleration,  and 
left  several  important  questions  undecided,  the  pregnant  source  of  future 
wars.  When  the  labors  of  the  diet  terminated,  Charles,  mortified  at 
being  forced  to  resign  the  hope  of  securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  sad- 
dened by  his  experience  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down 
by  illness,  resolved  to  abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the 
sceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Netheriands  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  the 
imperial  crown  some  months  after  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  :  he  :hen 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Valladolid,  where  he  died 
(a.  d.  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
T.  terminated  in  the  favor  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Romish  church 
was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  most  efficient  support  from 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political  rather  than  religious  society, 
admirably  organized  for  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding 
assumptions  of  papal  authority.  This  body  became  formidable  from  its 
unity  and  the  secrecy  of  iia  operations,  but  it  at  length  excited  the  alarm 
of  catholic  princes,  and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  diaries  and  Francis,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  ap-' 
peared  so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in 
a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendor.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in 
the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
vigor  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and  long-con- 
tinued efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and  that  commerce  bv  which  they 
had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay  withi-ut  any  hopes 
of  its  reviving.  AH  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the 
sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place. 
Their  endeavors  t»  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselves 
in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  the  Ottoman  raonarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  aflbrding  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  ensure 
their  success,  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valor  of  the  Portu- 
guese surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions  with  an  influ- 
ence still  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead  of  Venice  became  the  staple 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east.  The  Venetians,  after  having 
possessed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce, 
had  the  mortification  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  sliare  in  it.  The 
discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fatal 
to  inferior  branches  of  commerce.     When  the  sources  from  which  the 
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slate  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  were  dried  up,  its  ijite- 
rior  vigor  declined,  aiid  of  course  its  external  operations  became  less 
formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into 
a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  senate  bad  the  address  to 
conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and 
caution  ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakness  ;  as 
the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are 
seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbors  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alter- 
ation in  their  conduct  toward  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
sidered and  respected.  She  was  treated,  not  according  to  her  present 
condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held. 
Charles  V,,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assis- 
tance with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  the'r  enterprises.  Even  down 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  Venice  remained,  not  only  an  object  of  at- 
tention, but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo  his 
grandson  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping 
the  sovereignty  in  their  country  and  paving  their  way  toward  it. 
Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic 
{a,  d.  1530),  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added 
the  weight  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these 
his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  es- 
tablishing his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
constitution,  he  transmitted  that,  together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the 
territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian 
states. 

Sbction  VUL—The  Age  of  Elhabellt. 

The  accession  of  Eliaabeti  was  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  in 
Great  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Henry  VIII.  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  church, 
her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  catholics,  and  the  king  of  France 
permitted  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  ihe 
arms  and  title  of  England.  Elizabedi  secured  herself  by  entering  into 
secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  that  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
and  so  fettering  the  royal  authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted 
as  regent  for  her  daughter,  was  too  much  harassed  at'  home  to  make 
any  hostile  attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  protestants  in  Europe,  while  Philip  I!,  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  catholics.  Hence  England  became  the  counterpoise  to 
Spain  in  this  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding.  But  the  an- 
cient rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  England  ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  the  catholic  powers 
of  Europe  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secured 
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siippoit  for  her  doubtful  title,  ere  her  noble  qualities  beconiing  known, 
earned  for  lier  the  best  of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next  heii . 
to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established  ;  she  was 
wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  French  monarchy ;  her  maternal 
uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for  capacity,  valor, 
and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable  prospects  of  success  at  a 
time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  contending  communions, 
Ireland  altogether  catholic,  and  while  catholics  predominated  in  tlie 
north  of  England.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a 
tournament,  raised  Mary's  husband,  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  to  the  French 
throne,  and  through  the  young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  Philip  II. 
was  80  alarmed  at  the  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals, 
that  he  not  only  acknowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  her  mar- 
riage. She  declined  the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  at  Chateau 
Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  were  made,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  great  catholic  powers  ;  it  led  to  a  furious  war  of  religion, 
which  ended  in  the  estabi.'  shraent  of  a  new  European  state. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  and 
tlie  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  stale  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  (Dec,  1560),  Mary  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  native 
dominions  by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princess  of  Lortaine,     She  left 


France  with  a  heavy  heart       d  f         h            fi 

f  her  land- 

ing  had  to  endure  indignit        h    m                ly             1 

p    ud  spirit. 

Popery  had  been  overthro            &     1    d  b      h    p 

an     m  erected 

in  its  stead  was  just  as  big     d      d          tol                 1 

ent  creed 

had  been  in  the  worst  ol     m         &  11    h     w         y 

ers  of  the 

^ueen,  and  the  weakness    f  h      p     j    p             d 

diate  out- 

break ;  and  the  confidence    f  1      p        ta  ta         h 

1    f  Moray  re- 

strained  the  violence  of  th      f             m      fh        rr 

f  Mary  to  the 

young  Lord  Darnley,  in  sp        f   h       m                    bo  h    f  Elizabeth 

and  Lord  Moray  (a  n.  156  )  1  d       h    firs     p      b 

h      tween  the 

queenandhersubjflcts.  Se       11    d,     dgn            h 

f      I  of  security 

to  the  protestant  religion  sought  safety  in  England,  and 

they  soon  gain- 

ed  Damley  himself  to  join  their  association.     An  Italian,  of  mean  birth, 

David  Rizzio,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen, 
gained  such  an  ascendency  over  her,  that  Darnley's  jealousy  was  roused; 
he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introdaced  an  armed 
band  secretly  into  the  palace,  arrested  Rizzio  in  the  qneen's  presence, 
and  murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  »hamber.  The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  her  husband  ;  but  its 
hollowness  was  proved  by  Darnley's  being  excluded  from  witnessing 
the  baptism  of  his  owr.  cliild.  The  appearance  of  renewed  affection 
was  maintained  notwithstanding  this  insult ;  Damley  fell  sick,  Mary 
visited  him  with  appajent  anxiety,  and,  under  the  pretence  that  quiet 
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was  necessary  to  an  invalid,  removed  liim  to  a  aoiitary  hjuse  called  the 
Kirk  of  Field.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1567,  this  house  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  imfortunate  Damley's  lifeless  body  carried 
to  some  distance,  where  it  vras  found  without  any  external  mark  of 
violence.  The  measures  taken  by  Mary  to  screen  BoEhwell,  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  author  of  this  crime,  and  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  that  nobleman,  seemed  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  countenanced 
her  husband's  murder.  The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arms  ;  Mary  was 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and  Bothwell 
fled  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Locbleven  castle,  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  with  tlie  title  of  James 
VI,  She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  days  from  her  deliverance  she 
was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  England  (a.  d.  1568).  Elizabeth  placed  the  fugitive  in  close 
custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety  perhaps  demanded,  but  which  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  her  honor.  The  insurrections  of  the  catholic 
lords  in  the  northern  counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  combined  with  the  open  attempts  of  ihe  catholic  states  against 
Elizabeth,  rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  pru- 
dent expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

The  imbecile  Francis  11.  succeeded  his  father  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  France  ;  during  his  brief  reign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  Guises, 
whose  great  anxiety  was  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Franco.  Philip 
II.  was  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  pro- 
voked  a  desperate  resistance.  Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was 
ambitious  of  universal  monarchy,  but  he  used  diflerent  means  ;  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  clergy  by  his  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  the  bribes  which 
the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  off'er,  and  to  subdue  the 
people  by  the  united  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the  in- 
quisition was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce  resistanca 
of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country,  it  identified  the  papacy  with 
cruelty  and  slavery,  it  gave  lo  the  reformed  leaders  the  proud  title  of 
deliverers  of  their  corntry.  The  election  of  Pius  IV.  to  the  chair  oi 
St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France  (a.  d.  1560).  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  removing  the  Guises,  in  which  many  arden. 
catholics  join.^l ;  it  was  discovered  and  defeated,  but  the  sanguinarj 
cruelty  of  the  Lorraine  princes  rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  thei'i 
cause ;  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  they  slaughtered  won  proselvtes 
and  confirmed  opposition.  So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots,  that  lib 
erty  of  conscience  was  sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  a' 
Pontainebleau ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  foi 
regulating  the  aflairs  of  the  Galilean  church.  Had  France  been  rulec 
by  an  energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crowt 
and  the  wishes  of  die  nation,  the  French  church  at  this  moment  might 
have  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the  English :  the  pope 
saw  the  danger,  and  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the  national  synod, 
by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France  objected  to  reassembling  the  bishops 
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3  odious  to  the  protestants  ;  but  the 
St  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced 
Pius  lo  quicken  his  proceedings,  and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  the 
council  wore  issued.  In  the  meantime  the  states-general  assembled  in 
France.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  and  the  former  received  sentence  of  death.  But  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  MedicJs,  dreading  that  the  regency  woidd  be 
seized  by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  intrigued  with  the 
Huguenots  to  secure  their  suppoit,  and,  the  hfeof  Conde  was  the  pledge 
and  the  reward  of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  protestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II.  that  her 
hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she  only  wailed  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of  merciless  butchery  and 
persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both  parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had 
she  frankly  embraced  one,  she  would  have  stamped  the  other  with  the 
character  of  revolt ;  her  Italian  cuiming  only  seri-ed  to  render  civil  war 
inevitable. 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that,  to  sustain  the  part  he  designed 
to  act,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something  of  more  thsn  ordinary 
magnitude  ;  he  raised  the  cry  "  the  church  is  in  danger ;"  ignorance 
and  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibility,  hoping  to  destroy,  by  one 
blow,  the  queen-regent,  who  was  suspected  of  culpable  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  the  faith,  the  government,  which  seemed  ready  to  rec- 
ognise the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the  Huguenots,  Like  his  op- 
ponents, he"appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public  opin- 
ion ;  like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  sCead^st  friend  of  the 
monarchy :  thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  for  its  prize 
the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
without  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  by  improving  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputatious,  and  proved 
how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  tor  peace,  by  celebra- 
ting the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux,  by  a  public 
thanksgiving.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified  nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who 
saw  his  power  attacked  on  every  side.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontiff, 
and  fioally  accepted  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  venerable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity;  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  holy  see  to  have  abjured 
such  a  privilege,  thou  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and 
mockery. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  were  far  from  injuring 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans  devised  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  protestants.  One  of  these  was  revealed, 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  On  the  lOih  of  May, 
1563,  he  read  a  letter  from  his  niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  "  submit- 
ting herself  lo  the  council,  and  promising  that  when  she  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England,  she  would  subject  both  her  kingdoms  to  the 
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obedience  diie  to  the  aposwlic  see."  He  added,  verbally,  that  soe 
would  have  sent  prelates,  as  representatives  of  ScoClaiid,  to  tlie  council, 
had  she  not  been  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  with  her 
heretical  1!  Tl     I    1  d       rjwh    e  alarming 

monarch         hh        pbl  d}fhRf  ;a  charge 

which  sdd  mpplh  If   he  peasants 

in  Geim    y    h  bl  F3     d  d    h  1  of  France. 

Philip  11   was         h        ly  gn  wh  d  d  h  as  rebels, 

and  beli       Ihhppy        Idlfd  ffi  dto  despo- 

tism in         hi  g        1       w  11  1  g        lb 

Atlegtlll  ilfT  temd  ;  eighteen 

years  of    1  b        had   p     1      d  pi        t       f        f         clesiastical 

morals,  d      pi  d  (  16)0        f  h   1       acts  of  the 

assembled  lathers  was  to  is&ue  an  anathema  against  heretics,  which 
justified  the  pn)testants  in  tlieir  refusal  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
council.  But  we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we  supposed  that  this 
last  of  the  general  councils  produced  no  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  papacy,  it  organized  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  popes,  clearly  per- 
ceiving ihat  the  temporal  empire  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  placed 
the  holy  see  in  the  position  of  aa  ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager 
to  maintain  despotic  power.  From  ike  lime  of  this  council  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  every  sovereign  of  France  and  Spain,  remarkable  for  hostility 
to  constitutional  freedom,  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  see,  and  the  articles  of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of 
T  t  It  was  by  this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
dfi       lyplbdWh  Idy  shown  how   necessary  an 

1       n     111    1        1       1     n        h      p       al  despotism  possessed,  and 
p      1      pflyl        dbyhpp        Family  and  country  had  no 
1     b   1   p      f   h         hi       h    ch ;  Rome  enjoyed  exclusive 
p  f        y  f    1    g    h  der  man  a  good  subject  or  a 

g    d  h       f  Ibb  1  d     m    po  ence  of  the  pope  were  made 

articles  of  faith,  by  prelates  whose  whole  heart  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  supremacy  of  h  h  1  h  p  p  ul  1  n  us 
lo  revolt,  and  trouble  emp  b  ihjhdbd  nin 
every  parish ;  the  doctrin  f  o  pi  ubm  n  1  u  rs 
of  St.  Peter  was  taught  bj  p  wh  It  n  b  f  d  by 
armies,  and  it  was  found  B  1  Ih  h  E  p  h 
a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV  mp  h  d  d  h  nn  I  f  n 
unmarried  clergy ;  though  h  h  d  1  ly  1  d  1^  1 
tion  of  the  eucharist  mbhkdsh  Ixdhe  proh  I  on  th  n 
stance  of  the  emperor  M  XI  li  dpm  dh  p  bgno 
the  laity  in  Germany ;  b  n  1  p  f  1 1  y  h  11  xibl 
for  he  was  justly  convinced  that  it  was  the  gieat  bond  bj  wh  I  11  h 
portions  of  papal  domination  were  united,  and  that  if  it  should  b  I  d 
the  entire  edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  a  general  suspicion  was  diffused 
through  the  protestants  of  Europe,  that  a  league  for  their  destruction 
had  been  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  catholic  powers.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  notorious  that  these  suspicions  were  not  groundless,  and 
that  Pius  IV.  was  weary  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  the  members  of 
this  pretended  holy  alliance  advanced  to  the  verge  of  an  exterminating 
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war.  He  oarriestly  urged  a  personal  ioterview  between  Catherine  d« 
Medicis  and  Philip  II. ;  it  was  declined  by  the  latter  on  account  of  his 
ill  health,  but  he  sent  a  worthy  representative,  the  duke  of  Ali-a,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  al 
Bayonne,  The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview  between  thfl 
young  queen  of  Spam  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  but  thili 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  protestanls 
whose  extirpition  he  openl>  proclaimed  to  be  hia  moat  solemn  duty  to 
God  or  man  wis  a  cltir  prool  that  more  important  designi  n  ere  con 
templated  The  dija  wire  spent  m  ill  the  sports  and  I  "1  ities  that 
are  to  be  found  m  a  luxurious  and  licentious  court  But  a  ilip  dead 
hour  of  midnight  when  the  courtiers  eihnusted  by  the  leu  m  nt  the 
table,  and  the  danoe  retired  to  repose  Catherine  held  be  i  t  cjnkren 
ces  with  \Iva  in  the  apariments  of  her  probablj  uncons  <  i  s  1  inrhter 
Elizabeth  Thej  agreed  in  their  object  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue 
nots,  and  all  the  pirUea  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  rojal  au 
thotity  in  the  French  and  'Spanish  dominions  but  thej  diflcied  i  ery 
widely  as  lo  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  most  effectuallj  accom 
plishod.  Aha  recommended  the  most  violent  intasures  edicts  of  ex- 
termination supported  by  powerful  armies  military  eiLCciiUon  of  ill  who 
ventured  to  off  r  any  opposition  and  a  general  massacre  f  the  Hugue 
not  congregations.  But  though  Catherine  would  not  have  shown  any 
scruple  in  adopting  these,  or  even  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well 
aware  diat  Alva's  projects  could  not  be  esecuted  without  the  aid  of  a 
Spanish  army,  and  she  was  too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  a 
foreign  court  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  gov- 
erned as  regent.  She  relied  on  her  own  craft  and  cunning  to  retain 
power,  for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her 
ambition,  and  she  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  of  the 
nobles  of  France  to  restrain  the  royal  authority,  than  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed progress  of  heretical  opinions.  She  hated  the  Huguenots  rather 
as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  the 
sect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the  nobles  independent  of  the  crown, 
than  of  delivering  the  Galilean  church  from  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
it  was  the  aristocratic  character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  in  Franco,  which  prevented  ttie  prolestant  movement  from 
ever  becoming  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  the  lower 
ranks  m  France.  In  their  minds  it  \jls  associated  with  feudalism, 
which  had  become  so  odious  to  the  French  people  that  they  would 
have  accepted  the  worst  form  of  oriental  despotism  in  preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  a  vigorous  eflbrt 
W>  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders  ;  and  to  put  an  end  K>  the  insur- 
rection which  such  a  measure  provoked,  he  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands,  with  almost  absolute  authority 
Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  manufacturers  left  their  country : 
they  brought  their  industry  and  their  capital  to  England ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  no  small  share  in  the  rapid  growth  of  England's  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  long  the  head  and  hope  of  the  proteslant  party  in 
Europe,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  belong  to  general  history  ;  but  in    ~ ' 
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must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Philip's  brutal  obstinacy  was  frequently 
blamed  by  the  court  cf  Rome  ;  the  cr;ifty  Italians  would  have  preferred 
fraud  10  violence,  and  assassination  to  the  perils  of  open  war  (a.  d. 
1572)  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in  the  contest 
as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their  defeat  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered  Europe  frona  the  penis  with 
which  it  was  menaced  by  Mohammedan  barbarism.  Pius  V.,  vfho  as- 
cended the  papal  throne  (a.  d.  1566),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  victory  at  Lepanto,  and  organize  a  league  against  the  Turks  ;  but 
Philip  was  jealous  of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders. This  pontiff,  who  was  afterward  canonized  as  a  saint,  was  in- 
fiexible  in  his  hatred  of  the  protestants  but  he  made  some  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  church  by  founding  schools  and  colleges,  and 
excluding  persons  of  immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  spring  of  1560,  the  French  protestants  were  detected  m  a 
conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  persecu- 
ting Guises,  and  expelling  the  entire  Lorraine  family  from  France. 
The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  was  punished,  produced  retalia- 
tion ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  interrupted  by  short  and  unsteady 
truces,  lasted  to  1570,  when  a  treaty,  favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  was 
concluded  at  St.  Germains.  To  cement  this  peace,  a  maniage  was 
proposed  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  hereditary  leader  of 
the  French  protestants,  and  the  princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universal  joy,  that 
even  the  more  violent  of  the  catholic  party  were  forced  to  acquiesce, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Pans  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other  protestant 
leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities,  and  the  chief  catholic 
lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share  in  the  general 
reconciliation.  -  a    v 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accompanied  this 
mairiage,  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  writers  on  every  side, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length,  as  they  have  been 
narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  At  this  period  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and  sanguinsuy  mob  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  They  went  beyond  the  most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in 
perse  !Uting  all  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  un- 
frequently  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
court  and  the  clergy.  The  presence  of  Coligni  and  the  protestant 
lords,  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multi- 
tude, and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards  prevented  out- 
burst of  popular  violence.  Guise  and  his  friends,  opposed  to  the  Hu- 
guenots as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  aa  rivals,  fostered  this  general 
discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine,  negotiated  with  both 
parties,  believing  that  she  could  only  retain  power  by  balancing  one 
against  the  ot]i-3r. 

Charles  IX.,  feeble  in  body,  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just  attained 
his  legal  majority,  but  the  real  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by  Cath- 
erine and  her  favorite  son,  Henry,  for  whom  she  always  showed  herself 
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willing  1o  sacrifice  the  rest  of  her  children.  In  some  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  protestant  lords,  Charles  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held,  and  Coligni,  commiserating 
the  unhappy  monarch,  promised  to  aid  in  his  deliverance.  The  king 
soon  began  to  vaunt  of  his  design  lo  assume  the  reins  of  power,  and  to 
remove  his  mother  and  brother  from  the  court.  They  took  the  alarm, 
and  easily  discovering  by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced, 
resolved  to  assassinate  the  admiral  Coiigni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for 
■  the  purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun ;  but  in  order  to  avert  suspicion, 
he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  Cohgni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal  before  his  friends  could  break  open  the  door  the  assassin 
had  escaped  leaving  liis  gim  behml  him  At  tirst  tiiB  suspicuns  of 
the  protestants  were  directed  against  the  duke  of  Guiae  but  the  gun, 
and  some  other  ciccurastance'i  soon  led  them  to  discover  the  real 
mstigcttot^  of  the  plot  and  ihey  lery  imprudently  proclaimed  their 
mteation  to  B\act  heavy  \eugeance  upon  Catherine  and  her  favorite 

In  this  emergency  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  council  of  her 
friends  and  there  it  was  resobed  to  mnssicre  all  the  Huguenots  on  the 
eveof&t  Bartholomew  (a  d  1572)  and  thus  crush  the  entire  party  at 
one  blow  The  conspirators  se\(nm  number  were  well  aware  that 
thej  couU  relj  on  the  rojal  guards  who  were  still  animated  by  all  the 
passions  of  the  late  religious  wars  ind  they  also  knew  that  the  Parisian 
populace  waited  but  a  signal  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  savage 
bigotry.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  atrocious  plot  should  be  kept 
secret  from  the  king  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  ar- 
rangements for  effectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  should 
he  made,  and  everything  kept  in  readiness  to  begin,  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  die  evening  when  Catherine  went  to  Charles,  accom- 
panied by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the  protestants  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  royal  family,  which  could 
only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  immediate  and  decisive  measures.  The 
feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many  degrees  removed  from  idiotcy, 
exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless  alarm.  While  in  this  condition,  his 
mother  placed  before  him  the  dreadful  decree  of  extermination,  and 
demanded  his  signature ;  Charles  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  consent  could  be  obtained.  At  length, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  con- 
sent, provided  that  you  kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 
me." 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  summoned  the 
bands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
unsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  beds,  or  shot  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  while  attempting  lo  escape.  Charles  himself, 
armed  with  a  gun,  stationed  himself  in  a  tower,  from  which  he  fired 
upon  such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Seine  ;  the  palaca 
itself  was  not  respected  ;  several  of  Che  attendants  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  were  murdered  in  the  royal  apartments,  and  he  was  himself 
exposed  to  considerable  danger 
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The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  days  and  nights  without  any  apparenl 
diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers.  Several  catholics  perished, 
the  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar  atrocities 
were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  At  first,  the 
court  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  fearful  atrocity  on  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but  finding  that  the  guilt  couB  not  be 
concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a  royal  manifesto  issued  m  its 
justification.  The  wish  of  Charles  that  none  should  survive  to  reproach 
him  was  not  fulfilled :  nearly  two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  to  ■ 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  murdered  brethren.  The  civi!  war  was  re- 
newed with  greater  fury  than  ever ;  the  protestants  felt  themselves 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  ;  and  the  authors  of  this  nnpaniUeicd 
crime  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  m 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  the  sup- 
posed overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror  and  indignation  excited 
by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe,  not  only  among  protestant,  but 
even  catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  catholic  cause. 
The  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters  in  the 
Netherlands— the  Gueux,  or  Beggars,  as  they  were  contemptuously 
called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the 
insurrection  a  determinate  character  by  the  capture  of  Brille  (a,  d.  1573), 
a  conquest  which  secured  him  a  naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers, 
and  encouraged  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of 
quelling  their  courage,  it  only  stimidated  them  to  perseverance.  De- 
feated by  land,  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length  Alra 
retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Requesens  (Decem- 
ber, 1573). 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration,  Requesens  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Monher  Moor,  near  Nimeguen. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  the  war,  but  for  a  mutiny  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army,  the  insolence  and 
licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  of  Antwerp  by  the  muti- 
neers, excited  the  indignation  of  catholics  and  protestants.  Five  of  the 
Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic  provinces  entered  into  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  the  repeal  of 
Alva's  sanguinary  edicts,  and  restoration  of  tlie  ancient  power  of  the 
atates-general  (i.  n.  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded 
Requesens  in  the  government,  disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the 
league  of  Ghent ;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  lo  the 
jealousy  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  states.  It  now  became 
manifest  that  freedom  could  only  be  attained  by  a  close  union  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  with  Spain.  Acting  on  this  be- 
lief, the  prince  of  Orange  organized  the  confederacy  of  Utrecht,  the 
basis  of  that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces  (a.  d.  1579). 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  nomination  of  the  duke 
af  Parma  to  the  regency  Uireatened  to  ruio  all  the  projects  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  southern  provinces,  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
protestant  designs  on  the  catholic  religion,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  regent,  and  levied  an  army  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north.  But 
the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did  not  lose  courage  ;  thoy  formally  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  chose  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  1o8]). 
But  this  choice  did  not  produce  the  expected  advantages  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  after  a  brief  struggle,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  competing  with 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  ret-urned  to  France.  It  is  probable  that  the 
states  would  have  chosen  the  prince  of  Orange  for  their  constitutional 
sovereign,  but  that  hero  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  whether  instigated 
wholly  by  bigotry,  or  par%  seduced  by  Spanish  gold,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  determine  (a.  d.  1584).  Amid  the  general  gloom  spread  over  the 
protestant  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  iUuslrious  leader,  the  Hol- 
hinders  and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice,  his  son,  a  young  man  of  ei^rh- 
teen,  their  stadlholder  and  captain-general  by  sea  and  land.  The  war 
stdl  continued ;  but  though  the  duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  the  field,  and 
finally  captured  the  important  city  of  Antwerp  (a.  d.  1585),  the  confed- 
erates never  dreamed  of  submission.  They  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
their  republic  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  tliough  she 
rejected  the  proffer,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a 
considerable  army.  The  misconduct  of  Leicester  prevented  the  Hol- 
landers from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English  auxiliaries  tliat 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  the  death  of  ihe  duke  of  Parma  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  the  heroism  of  Prince  Maurice,  gave  them  such  a  decided 
superiority  by  sea  and  land,  that  their  independence  was  secured  and 
flnally  recognised  by  Spain  (a.  d.  1609). 

_  Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spam, 
It  IS  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  France  On 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  his  brother  Henry  III.,  resigned  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France  (a.  u.  1574).  This  prince,  on  his  return,  be- 
gan a  war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace  with 
his  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year.  He  then  abandoned  Mmaelf  to 
the  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely  combined  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  deg:ading  superstitions.  Opposed  to  the  king,  were  the  princes 
of  I^rraine,  whose  chief,  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  was  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  violent  catholic  party  in  France.  Noble  in 
person,  pohshed  in  demeanor,  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  ani- 
mated by  grasping  ambition,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  faction,  and  art  had  lent  its  aid  to  improve  all  these  advan- 
tages. The  uttor  contempt  into  which  Henry  III.  had  faUen,  and  the 
rage  of  the  catholics  at  the  tolerance  granted  to  the  protestants  by  the 
late  paciiication,  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  raise  the  cry  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  fanatic  populace,  roused  by  this  hypocritical  pretext,  be- 
gan  lo  take  arms  to  defend  their  church.  The  Holy  League,  drawn  up 
by  Guise's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  cath- 
olic religion,  was  signed  aud  sworn  to  by  catholics  of  all  ranks  and 
eonditiona  in  Paris  and  'he  provinces.     The  duke  of  Guise  was  ap- 
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pointed  hoad  of  the  league  ;  Die  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  tfeclated 
themselves  its  protectors,  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  faction,  assemble  the  states  at  Blois,  and  revoke  the 
freedom  of  conscience  granted  to  the  Huguenots.  The  consequence 
was  a  civil  war,  the  ninth  which  afflicted  France  since  the  death  of 
Francis  II. 

The  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  determined 
ever  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  precipitated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  League.  Some  enthusiastic  English  catholics 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth  ;  Mary  was  cog- 
nizant of  their  plans,  but  her  participation  in  the  plot  is  very  doubtful. 
However,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authorizing  her  trial ;  com- 
missioners were  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Fotberingay  castle,  the  place 
of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  the  forms  of 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice  were  little  regarded,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Elizabeth,  with  much  apparent,  and  some  real  reluc- 
tance, signed  the  warrant  of  execution,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Davison,  her  private  secretary,  enjoining  him  not  to  use  it  without  fur- 
ther orders  (a.  d.  1587).  Davison,  however,  showed  the  warrant  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  they,  without  further  consulting  Eliza- 
beth, had  the  unhappy  Mary  beheaded.  Henry  HI.  of  France,  sooQ 
afterward,  had  his  capital  enemies,  the  duke  and  cardinal  of  Guise, 
assassinated  ;  but  this  atrocious  crime  only  roused  the  leaguers  to 
more  vigorous  measures.  They  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the 
king,  and  created  the  duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
Philip  IL,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  an  expedition  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  conquer  England,  and  thus  destroy  the  great  stay  of  prot- 
estantism in  Europe.  Ships  were  prepared  in  all  the  ports  throughout 
his  extensive  dominions ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  those  parts  of 
ihe  low  countries  which  still  recognised  his  authority.  An  army  of 
30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the  chief  command  was  Jntmsted  to 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Parma.  The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that 
seemed  destined  once  more  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  ; 
and  the  catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of  success,  that 
they  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Armada."  Elizabeth  un- 
dauntedly prepared  to  meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of 
her  fleet  to  a  catholic  nobleman,  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham,  while 
the  land  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  though  the  queen  had  but 
one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land i  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  found  that  the 
love  of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1588,  the  armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  :  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm,  it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Comnna,  and 
it  did  not  reach  the  English  channel  until  the  nineteenth  of  July.  Here 
the  Spanish  admiral,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  surprised  lo 
iind  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  him  with  a  fleet 
and  army.     Whib  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrons  assailed 
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hia  hea\7  vessels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seven  days,  three  of  which 
only  passed  without  warm  actions,  though  there  was  no  decisive  en- 
gagement, the  armada  was  so  shattered  by  Enghsh  skill  aud  bravery, 
that  it  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Calais.  -The  earl  of 
Effingham,  following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in  fireships  during  the  night, 
which  destroyed  several  vessels,  aad  threw  the  others  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  the  Spaniards  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  escape.  Tha 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  dreading  again  to  encounter  the  English  fleet, 
attempted  to  return  home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but 
dreadful  storms  overtook  the  armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on 
the  shores  of  Nonvay,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of 
the  triumphant  navy  that  sailed  from  Lisbon,  only  a  few  shattered  ves- 
sels returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamity  that  had  overwhelmed 
.he  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded,  not  so  much  as  the 
.riuraph  of  England,  as  of  the  protestant  cause  throughout  Europe  ;  it 
virtually  established  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  completely  destroyed  the  de- 
cisive influence  that  Spain  had  acquired  in  the  alfairs  of  Europe  ;  ever 
since  the  snipwreck  of  the  armada,  the  Spanish  state  and  people  seem 
to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henrj'  III.  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paris.  By 
his  death,  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  and  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from  Robert,  die  sixth 
son  of  St.  Louis.  Its  representative  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  now 
claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike,  cliivalrous  prince,  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  disliked  by  his  new  subjects 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  Afii:r  a  long 
struggle,  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  crown ;  but  he  atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory 
desertion,  by  issuing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes.  Still  he  had  to 
make  good  his  rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  abjiu-ation  could  not  induce 
either  the  pope  or  Philip  II.  to  give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some 
aid  from  Elizabeth,  but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his  own 
eminent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Paris  (a.  n.  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its  hostility  until  the 
peace  of  Vervins  (a.  d.  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  wars 
against  her  Irish  subjects,  whose  insurrections  were  too  often  provoked 
by  the  injustice  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated  fa- 
vorite, tlie  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  great  vigor,  and  en- 
couraged her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  that  kingdom  by 
enterprises  against  its  commerce.  The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spmn,  apparentiy  gave  the  subjects  of  Philip  H.  complete 
command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South  American  trade ;  but  the 
wars  of  that  monarch  with  England  and  Holland,  raised  both  countries 
to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  to  the  disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the 
■  1  commerce.   In  1591,  the  English,  for  the  first  time,  performed 
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the  voyage  to  India;  and  in  1600,  ike  year  in  which  the  East  India 
company  was  founded,  they  toolt  possession  of  tlie  island  of  St.  Hele- 
na. The  Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  complained 
ioudh  ol  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  its 
natti  e  mcrchanla,  and  prohibited  the  English  from  trading  in  Germany ; 
but  thi5  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced  measures  of 
retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  privileges  and  their  power. 
Duiing  Elizabeth's  reign,  England  attained  the  highest  rank  among 
Europcin  states,  and  may  be  said  lo  have  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
Chii'steidom ,  that  this  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal 
character  of  ^e  sovereign,  is  manifest  from  the  rapid  decline  of  British 
influence,  when  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart. 

Section  IX. — Tlic  Age  of  Gustavus  Aihlphus. 

From  the  death  of  Chirks  V  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II., 
there  were  few  events  in  &;,rman  historj  that  produced  any  imporlanl 
result  in  the  geneial  politics  of  Europe  Ferdinand  I,  and  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  II.  was 
willing  to  leave  the  world  in  qmet  if  the  world  would  have  left  him 
undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.  d.  1576),  Rudolph's 
great  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  Germanic  pnnces  in  a  firm  league  a|^inst 
tho  Turks  ;  but  theoloeical  discussions,  united  with  political  ambition, 
s.""  .'d  to  prepare  the  wai  for  fresh  coniulsions.  The  influence  of  the 
j  ■  its  in  the  imj)enal  court  so  alarmed  the  protestantg,  that  they 
in: ..  'd  a  new  alliance,  called  "  The  Evangelical  Union,"  of  which  the 
elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief  {a.  d.  1609),  and  this  was  op- 
posed by  a  catholic  league,  in  which  foreign  as  well  as  German  prin- 
ces were  joined.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  competition  for 
succession  to  a  small  principality  had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  gen- 
era! war.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the 
throne,  intrusted  the  chief  management  of  his  affairs  to  the  duke  of 
Sully,  under  whose  wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  improved, 
and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  France  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  European  policy.  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme 
for  making  all  Christendom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  i£e  rights  and 
independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  secured.  A  more 
immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed  dangerous  to  al! 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the  dutchies  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  tlie  duke  without  male  heirs,  had 
been  seized  by  the  emperor  as  lapsed  fiefs,  gave  Henry  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  affiiirs  of  Germany ;  he  formed  alliances  with  several 
of  his  neighbors,  and  especially  wilh  the  Iting  of  England  and  the  Ital- 
ian princes.  But  while  preparing  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  named  Kavaillac 
(a.  n.  1610),  and  the  disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French 
from  making  further  exertions  in  Germany.  The  dissensions  in  the 
Austrian  family  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war.  Rudolph  was  grad- 
ually driven  from  his  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias  ;  deserted 
by  his  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancholy  and  distrustful,  shutting 
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himself  up  in  his  i  ala  e  wl  ere  gr  cf  and  wont  ot  e\crc  se  >,ooa  pro- 
duced  a  mortal  dised  e  which  brought  hnn  prematurelv  to  the  grave 
(a.  D.  1611). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  impeTial  crown  and  though  he  had  been 
previously  befriended  by  the  protestonts  he  thrpw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  cathobc  piriy  and  thus  mcrea&ed  the  dissati^ faction  which 
had  led  to  the  evangelical  union ;  he  procured  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  and  this  bigoted  monarch 
soon  forced  his  ptotestant  subjects  to  revolt.  While  the  war  was  yet 
in  progress,  Matthias  died,  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
protestant  parly,  was  elected  emperor  (a.  d.  1619).  Ferdinand  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burgh,  but  this  family  compact  was  not  so  "ormidable  as  it  had  been 
heretofore.  The  union  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had 
not  added  much  real  strength  to  Pliilip  II. ;  the  Portuguese  hated  the 
Spaniards,  especially  as  tliey  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  republicans. 
The  defeat  of  the  armada,  followed  by  these  colonial  losses,  rendered 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitons  to  the  peninsula ;  but  on  his  death 
(a.  d.  1598)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still  grijatcr  losses  from  the  bigotry 
of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  the  Moriscoes  or  Moors,  who 
had  remained  in  the  peninsula  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Moham- 
medan dynasty,  and  tlius  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  more  than 
a  miUion  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  (a.  r.  1610).  He  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  favorites,  chosen  without  discrim- 
ination, and  made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of 
state.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1631),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and 
even  feared,  was  in  reality  deplorably  weak  ;  but  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  almost  completed  its  ruin  ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for 
their  monarch  the  duke  of  Braganza,  achieved  their  independence 
(a.  d.  1640),  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  the  count- 
duke  of  Olivarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

These  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor. 
The  Bohemian  protectants,  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederic,  tlie 
elector-palalme,  son  in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their  sovereign, 
and  in  an  eiil  hour  for  himself,  Fredenc  assumed  the  royal  title, 
James  I  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little  wisdom  ;  the  nat- 
ural timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  hand  of  a 
Spanish  princess  for  bis  son,  induced  him  to  observe  a  neutrahty  in 
this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  subjects.  Duped  by 
tanity,  he  belieied  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy,  and 
entered  into  a  series  of  nt got iitions,  ■which  only  showed  his  weakness, 
and  rendered  hnn  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  by  mtny  of  the  protestant  princes,  on  whose  as- 
sistance he  rehed,  the  elcctoi-paklme  lost  not  only  Bohemia,  but  his 
hereditary  dominions,  which  were  shared  by  his  enemies  {a.  d.  1623). 

CiKumalances,  in  the  meantime,  had  occurred  to  change  the  neutral 
pobcy  of  England  The  young  prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
his  faionte,  the  duke  of  Duckinghim,  had  made  a  romantic  journey  to 
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Madrid,  which,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  !ed  to  the  breaking  off 
of  the  Spanish  match.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  blowing  up 
the  British  king  and  parliament  with  gunpowder  (a.  r.  1605},  inflamed 
the  English  nation  against  the  catholics,  because  the  plot  had  been 
devised  by  some  fanatics  of  that  religion,  who  hoped  in  the  confusion 
that  must  have  ensued,  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  their  church.  Final- 
ly, Count  Mansfelt,  the  ablest  of  the  protestant  leaders,  succeeded  in 
convincing  James  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  new  protesUnt  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and  the  war  burst  forth  with  fresh 
violence.  The  imperial  generals,  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  were  far 
superior  to  their  protestant  adversaries.  Wallenstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial  army 
raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigor,  that  Christian,  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by 
renouncing  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  atfaira  of  Germany,  and  abandon- 
ing his  allies,  especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  (a.  d.  1639). 
Wallenstein  obtained  the  investitute  of  Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  hence- 
forth a  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

England  had  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest.  On  the  death 
of  James  (a.  d.  ]  625),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  the  British  throne, 
and  was  almost  immediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parliament, 
■which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  from  foreign  affairs.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  were  the  growing  love  of  liberty  in  the  English 
people  ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion  from  the  king's  marriage 
with  so  bigoted  a  catholic  as  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  of  France  ; 
the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  the  royal  favorite  ;  and  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  puritans  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government. 
The  troubles  and  distractions  by  which  France  was  weakened  during 
the  minority  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  began  to  dis- 
appear when  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration. His  great  talents  and  singular  lirmness  acquired  for  his 
country  a  new  and  vigorous  influence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Richelieu's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  Huguenots, 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  the 
capture  of  Rochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  reduction  of  this  important  city 
been  effected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against  Austria 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  dutchy  of  Mantua  for  tlie  duke  of  Nevers, 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  (a.  d.  1631),  which 
destroyed  the  Spanish  supremacy  in  Italy,  restored  the  old  influence  of 
France,  and  gave  that  power  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was  tlie  share  which 
Bicheheu  had  in  renewing  the  war  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward 
a  protestant  leader,  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
published  an  edict  at  Vienna,  commanding  thu  protestants  to  restore 
all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  since 
the  treaty  of  Passau.     Some  submitted,  others  remonstrated  ;   imperial 
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rere  sent  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  bishops  and 
monks  to  restitation  ;  the  execution  of  the  decree  was  intrusted  to 
Wallenstein,  who  acted  with  bo  much  rigor  that  the  prolestants  were 
inftamed  with  just  rage,  and  even  the  catholics  joined  in  demanding 
justice  against  him  from  the  emperor.  So  great  was  (he  clamor,  that 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  general,  and  confer  the  command 
of  the  imperial  army  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important 
step  been  taken,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  secretly 
urged  by  some  of  the  discontented  prolestant  princes,  published  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  after  having  captured  the  im- 
portant island  of  Rugen,  landed  in  Germany  (June  24,  1630).  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  and  the  leading  protestant  princes 
of  Pomerania,  Brandenbntg,  and  Hesse  ;  Saxony,  after  some  elforts  to 
preserve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league  ;  and  Richelieu, 
who  had  no  small  share  in  forming  the  original  plan,  secured  for  the 
confederates  the  active  co-operation  of  France.  The  early  successes 
of  Gustavus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  prevented  his  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
thus  hindered  him  from  relieving  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  hard  pressed 
by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces.  The  unfortunate  city  was 
finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly  would  show  no  mercy,  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  water,  fire,  and  sword  ;  and  of 
thisi  once  flourishing  city  nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  cathedral 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

This  atrocious  cruelty  cemented  the  alhance  between  Gustavus  and 
the  protestant  princes ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly  alarjaei  by  the 
fate  of  his  neighbors,  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilly,  whom  his 
recent  success  had  filled  with  presumptuous  pride,  joined  the  king  with 
all  his  forces  at  Wittemburg.  A  resolution  to  try  the  chances  of  battle 
was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialists  were  so  decisively  over- 
thrown, that  if  Gustavus  had  marched  immediately  to  Vienna,  that  city 
would  probably  have  fallen.  All  the  members  of  the  evangelical  union 
joined  the  king  of  Sweden ;  the  measures  of  the  catholic  confederates 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  following 
year  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  and  Gustavus  overrun  Bavaria. 

The  emperor,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  Wallenstein,  who  was 
reslered  to  command  with  unlimited  powers.  Gustavus  attacked  the 
imperialists  in  their  intrenchments  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  defeated 
with  some  loss  ;  but,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fame,  he  sought  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  engagement.  Tne  armies 
met  at  I.utien  (Nov.  16,  1633),  the  confederates  attacked  the  impe- 
rialists ill  their  intrenchments,  and  after  a  dreadful  contest,  that  lasted 
nine  hours,  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  But  the  victors  had  little 
cause  to  triumph ;  Gustavus  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  middle  of  the 
engagement,  and  died  before  the  fortime  of  the  day  was  decided.  His 
death  produced  great  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The 
elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  blighted,  died  of 
a  broken  heart ;  the  protestant  confederates,  deprived  of  a  liead,  were 
divided  into  factions  ;  while  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
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saw  the  throne  of  their  heroic  prince  occupied  by  a  girl  only  seven 
years  old.  But  the  council  of  regency,  appointed  to  pritcct  the  minori- 
ty of  the  young  queen  Christina,  intrusted  the  management  of  the  Ger- 
man war  to  die  Chanceller  Oxenstiem,  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
order ;  under  his  guidance,  the  protestant  alliance  again  assumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  and  hostilities  were  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn. 
An  unexpected  event  added  to  their  confidence  ;  Ferdinand  became 
jealous  of  Wallenstein,  and  suspected  him,  not  without  cause,  of  aiming 
at  sovereign  power.  The  emperor  was  too  timid  to  bring  this  powerful 
leader  to  a  legal  trial ;  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable 
expedient  of  assassination  (a.  d.  1634),  and  Wallenstein  was  murdered 
in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they  anticipated 
from  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  having  succeeded  lo  the  command,  gained  several 
advantages,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Gonnany  to  the 
aid  of  the  imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The  protestini  leaders, 
anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  king  of  Hungarv,  atlacktd  him  at 
Nordlingen.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obsunaie  recorded  m  his- 
tory ;  it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  impioied  his 
victory  by  negotiation ;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  pioteslant 
princes,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (i  n  IbJj),  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  the  French  and  the 
Swedes. 

Section      m.^-Adminislration  ofilie  Cardinals  liicheiicii  and  Utiizanne. 

RicHELinu  rilled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  hated  alike  by  the  nobili 
ty  and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  all 
conspiracies  formed  against  htm  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers. 
Jealousy  of  Gustavus  prevented  him  from  cordially  co-operaiing  with 
that  princo,  and  Oxenstiern  afterward  was  unwilling  to  give  the  French 
any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  rendered  a 
chanirp  of  policy  necessary,  and  the  Swedish  chancellor  offered  to  put 
the  French  in  immediate  possession  of  Philipsburg  and  the  province 
of  Alsace,  r:n  condition  of  their  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against 
the  emperor.  Richelieu  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  so  favorable  to 
his  projects  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Dutcli  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  proclaimed  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  space  equipped  five  armies  to  act  at  once  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned  against 
the  imperialists  ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  proved  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of  tlie  Swedish 
arms  by  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wislock. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  (\.  t>.  1637),  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  HI.,  made  little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  war ; 
the  victorious  leaders  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Austria,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career,  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar  fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.  d.  1639),  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  an  emissary  of  Richelieu,  for  the  cardinal  had  reason 
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o  fear  that  the  prince's  patriotism  would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  French  power. 

The  war  was  stil!  continued,  but  though  the  imperialists  were  gener- 
ally worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  and 
prevented  them  from  improving  their  advantages.  Banier's  death  might 
have  proved  their  ruin,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a 
general  of  scarcely  inferior  abilities.  WhUe  the  Swedes,  under  their 
new  leader,  maintained  their  former  eminence  in  Germany,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Leipsic,  almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gus- 
tavug  had  tnnmphed,  the  Frencli  were  equally  successful  in  Spain, 
havmg  reduced  Colioiire  and  Perpignan.*  The  death  of  Richelieu, 
and  hi^  master,  Louis  XIII.,  the  accession  of  the  infant  Louis  XIV. 
(i  D  1643),  and  some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the 
Swedes  to  peace  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  had 
resolved  to  pursue  Richelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such 
generals  as  Cond6  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were 
once  more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided,  that  the 
emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms  of  peace.  After  long  and 
tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war,  the  celebrated  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Munster  {a.  d. 
1648),  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land was  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
had  caused  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  Petition  of  Right,  extorted  from  Charles  I.,  might 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  had  the  king  ad- 
hered strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but  he  continued  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own 
authority,  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  commons  became  too  en- 
ergetic, he  dissolved  the  parliament  (a.  d.  1 629),  with  a  fixed  resolution 
never  to  call  another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more  compliant  dis- 
position in  the  nation.  Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political 
animosities.  Whon  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a  jiu-isdiction  no 
le=3  arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign  obtained  absolute  power 
in  ail  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  called  the  high  com- 
mission coru-i,  was  established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
crown.  Its  judges  enforced  conformity  with  established  ceremonies  by 
fines  and  imprisonment.  There  were  many  who  thought  the  English 
reformation  incomplete  ;  they  deemed  that  the  church  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently purified  from  Romish  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler 
forms  of  worship  that  had  been  estabished  in  ScoUand  and  Germany. 
Many  of  the  puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  had  more  justi- 
fiable reason  for  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign- 
•  Ricbeben  had  just  detected  and  punished  a  conspirooj',  when  Perpignan  was 
taken.  He  sent  inteHigence  of  both  events  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  following  laconio 
letter ;  "  Sir,  your  enemies  are  dead,  and  your  trocps  in  possession  of  Perpignan. 
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tj-  of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to  general  liberty,  and  they  were  anx- 
ious to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  auiliority  lo  parliament.  About  this 
time,  a  sect,  called  from  their  founder,  the  Arminians,  had  rejected  the 
srriet  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees,  maintained  by 
the  first  reformers.  Their  number,  in  England,  was  yet  small,  but  by 
the  favor  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held  the  Arminian  doctrines 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  They,  in  return  for  this  coimtenance, 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  passire  obedience  and  uncondiiional  sub- 
mission to  princes.  Hence  Anninianism  was  regarded  by  the  patriots 
in  the  house  of  commons  with  as  much  horror  as  popery,  and  the 
preacher  of  either  doctrine  was  voted  a  capital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  hia  struggle  with  the  commons  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  popular 
party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  they  were  both  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  and  Strafford,  especially,  was  very  unscrupulous  in 
the  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite  end.  Without  any  regard  to  the 
[letition  of  right,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  such  measures,  *on- 
iiage,  poundage,  and  other  taxes  were  levied ;  the  penal  laws  against 
tiatholics  were  suspended  on  the  payment  of  stipulated  sums ;  and 
«uch  extensive  jurisdiction  given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  courts 
of  star-chamber  and  high  commission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional 
administration  of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 

While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout  England, 
Laud's  efforts  to  model  the  Scottish  church  after  the  English  form  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  lo  introduce  a 
liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  English  church,  provoked  a  formida- 
ble riot ;  and  finally,  "  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  a  bond  of 
confederation  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  religion,  was  signed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  (a.  ».  1038).  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  fearing  that  the  English  government  might  oppose  his 
designs  on  the  Low  Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the 
English  queen,  Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  covenant- 
ers, and  supplied  their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
esaggcratod  pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not  scruple 
'a  accept.  Armies  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished  to  merit  the 
tmjjutation  d'  commencing  civil  war.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick (a.  d.  1639),  by  which  Charies  displeased  his  friends,  who 
iLought  that  he  made  concessions  unvvorthy  of  a  prince,  and  did  not 
.ioncifiate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the  covenant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to  be 
laerely  a  suspension  of  arms.  Strafford  and  Laud  considered  the  re- 
t:ellion  of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest,  that  they  deemed  the  people  of 
Ungland  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  king 
would  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament.  Charies  adopt 
dJ  the  same  opinions,  and  called  a  parliament,  hoping  to  obtain  a  suffi 
cient  grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.  d.  1640);  but  the  house  of 
cimmons,  postponing  all  consideration  of  taxes,  applied  itself  directly 
k)  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  an  examination  of  the  rec 
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of  tlie  government.  Incensed  by  this  conduct,  diaries  dissolved  the 
parliament,  anil  attempted  to  raise  money  by  new  and  unconstitutional 
expedients.  The  Scotch,  not  waiting  lo  be  attacked,  crossed  the  bor- 
ders, defeated  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  Newburn,  and  occupied 
Newcastle  and  Durham.  The  king  was  unable  t5  cope  with  them  in 
the  field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  hostile  army,  until  terms  of  pacification 
could  be  arranged.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  house  of  commons  manifested  its  uncom- 
plying disposition,  by  choosing  as  its  speaker  a  vehement  opponent  of 
the  court.  A  more  important  and  decisive  step,  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Land  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son ;  after  which,  the  armistice  with  ^e  Scottish  army  was  prolonged, 
and  the  Scots  described  not  as  enemies  or  rebels,  but  brethren  !  Straf- 
ford's trial  soon  engrossed  public  attention  ;  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  delay,  was  forced  to 
consent  to  the  public  execution  of  his  favorite  minister.  An  attempt 
was  next  made  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to  abstain 
from  further  attending  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  twelve  of  them 
published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void  that  should  be 
determined  during  their  absence.  For  this  ill-advised  proceeding  they 
were  accused  of  high  treason,  aud  committed  to  the  Tower  {a.  d 
1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  resolved  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  undertook 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well  suited  to  effect 
his  object,  and  before  anything  satisfactory  could  be  done,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  catholics  produced  a  change  in  the  position  of  parties 
most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few  events  have  been  so  much  mis- 
represented as  the  Irish  civil  war,  and  in  order  to  view  it  correctly,  we 
must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown,  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent  prin- 
ces, anrl  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish.  The  Tudor  monarcha 
were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy,  which  was  as  in- 
jurious to  the  national  happiness,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  royal  power ; 
but  miforiuiiately,  they  combined  this  object  with  the  reform  of  religion, 
and  with  a  system  of  confiscation  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The 
Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to  defend  at  once  their  rtligion  and  their  pow- 
er; they  were  defeated  by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them 
wore  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  shared  among  English  col- 
onists. James  I.,  under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  confis- 
cated the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the 
innocent  vassals  of  their  property,  for  the  unproved  guilt  of  their  cMefs. 
Property  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisition  into  titles, 
on  the  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily  to  the 
king,  and  consequently,  that  every  estate  ought  to  be  forfeited  for  which 
a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced.  The  effect  of  this  principle  would 
be,  not  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of  their  estates,  but  a!so  to  con- 
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fiscal*  the  lands  belonging  to  the  greater  part  of  the  lords  descended 
from  the  companions  of  Strongbow  and  Henry  II,  When  Strafford  be- 
came Iord-li6ut«nant  of  Ireland,  he  hegan  to  enforce  the  system  of  con- 
fiscation with  a  rigor  which  exceeded  all  former  precedent.  Every  le- 
gal pretext  was  employed  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions,  and 
transfer  them  to  strangers  ;  judges  were  bribed,  juries  threatened,  and 
witnesses  suborned  with  the  most  shameless  effrontery  The  English 
nation  was  induced  to  countenance  this  injustice  by  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  substitute  a  more  noble  and  ciiihzed  lace  of  mtn 
for  the  barbarous  Irish  ;  though,  in  lact  the  new  settlers  were  for  the 
most  part  rapacious  adventurers,  or  indigent  rabble  Religious  intoler 
ance  was  tiuited  to  political  wrongs  catholics  were  excluded  irom  all 
public  offices  and  the  acquisition  of  landed  property  their  churches 
and  chapels  were  violently  closed,  their  clergy  expelled  and  their  chi! 
dren  given  to  proteslant  guardians  Thev  applied  to  the  king  for  pro 
tecliou,  and  gave  a  large  sum  for  a  charter  of  graces  which  would  ae 
cure  their  persons,  property,  and  religion  Charles  ttiok  the  mone}  but 
refused  the  graces  ;  instigated  by  Strafford  who  hal  devised  a  plan  for 
rendering  his  master  absolutely  despouc  in  Ireiand  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  his  becoming  supreme  in  England 

The  success  of  the  Scots  in  securing  their  national  religion  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  royal  power  inluoed  manv  ol  the  Irish 
lords  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  similar  adiartagts  Accident  pie 
cipitated  an  outbreak;  the  Ulster  Insh  who  hal  been  expelled  from 
their  lands,  hastened  to  attack  the  settlers  that  occupied  them  as  mlru 
ders,  and  they  sullied  thei  1  y  m    y  f      1  h   h 

easily  exaggerated  by  pers  thdd         dmhpfi        d 

pected  more,  from  the  tr  I      f        fi  Th     E     !   h  h  f 

commons  regarded  the  In  1  dnrdld       q        dp    pi       I 

deemed  their  efforts  acts    f 
as  English  supremacy,  whil     h 
feeling  of  national  pride,       I        • 
contest  hopeless.     It  was       h 
instigated  tliis  revolt  in  o  d      to 
catholics ;  to  refute  this        p 

affairs  to  the  English  pa  1  d    h     b  dy  w  1  bl 

precipitation,  resolved  th       h         hi         1  gi        h    Id        1  b 

tolerated  in  Ireland ;  tha    w        11  d      h  If    f  1     Id  b 

confiscated  to  paythe  exp  f  h   w  d  1  q  hull 

be  given  to  the  insurgents  or  their  adherents.  These  ordinances  led 
to  a  civil  war,  whose  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words :  the  Irish 
catholics,  after  having  gained  possession  of  nearly  the  entire  kingdom, 
were  broken  into  parties  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  to  the  com- 
mon enemy;  in  ^e  midst  of  this  disunion,  Cromwell,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  conquered  them  in  detail,  and  gave  their  estates  to  his 
victorious  followers.  The  new  settlers  were  confirmed  in  their  pos' 
session  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  Irish  landowners  were  reduced  to  beggary. 

Charles  gained  little  by  sacrificing  the  Irish  to  the  parliament ;  find- 
ing that  his  concessions  only  provoked  fresh  demands,  he  attempted  to 
arrest  five  of  the  leading  members  for  high  treason,  but  the  popular  in 
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dignation  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  charge,  aad  soon  after  to  quit  the 
capital.  Negotiations  were  tried  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  the 
requisitions  of  the  commons,  if  granted,  would  have  destroyed  all  royal 
authority,  and  Charles,  on  (he  25th  of  August,  1643,  caused  the  royal 
standard  to  be  raised  at  Nottingham,  War  immediately  commenced  ; 
it  was  conducted  with  spirit,  and  was  at  first  favorable  to  the  king. 
The  English  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Charles,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  on  the  IStliof  Janu- 
arj-  1644,  a  Scotch  auxiliary  army,  commanded  by  General  Leslie, 
entered  England.  Fairfax,  ihe  parliamentary  leader  in  the  north,  united 
his  forces  to  those  of  Leslie,  and  both  generals  immediately  laid  siege 
to  York.  Prince  Rupert,  the  sou  of  the  luifortunate  elector-palatine, 
hasted  to  the  relief  of  this  important  city,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Ibe  army  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle.  Fairfax  and  Leslie  retired  to 
Marston  Moor,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  royalists,  who  were 
m-ged  to  this  rash  proceeding  by  the  fiery  Rupert.  Fifty  thousand 
British  combatants  engaged  on  this  occasion  in  mutual  slaughter  ;  the 
victory  was  long  undecided ;  but,  finally,  the  skill  of  Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral Cromwell  prevailed  over  the  rash  valor  of  Rupert,  and  the  royalists 
were  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
A  second  defeat,  at  Neivbury,  so  weakened  the  royal  cause,  that  the 
king  must  have  been  forced  to  immediate  submission,  but  for  the  divis- 
ions that  arose  among  his  adversaries. 

The  presbyterians  and  the  independents  had  combined  against  the 
church  of  England  as  their  common  enemy ;  but  when  episcopacy  was 
abolished,  the  latter  saw  with  great  indignation  the  presbyterian  elforts 
to  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  differing  from  the  papal 
only  in  form,  the  power  being  lodged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
clergy  instead  of  a  single  head.  The  presbyterians  had  the  majority 
m  parliament,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  favored  the  views  of  the 
independents,  which  were  also  supported  by  some  of  the  most  active 
ffiembers  of  the  house  of  commons.  A  law,  called  the  Self-denying 
"Ordinance,  prohibiting  members  of  parliament  from  holding  military 
commissions,  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
independents,  especially  as  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  their  principal  leader.  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  decided 
In  favor  of  the  parliamentarians,  principally  by  Cromwell's  prudence 
and  valor,  an  event  which  gave  so  much  strength  to  his  party,  that  the 
presbyterian  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  feared  to  accept  the 
King's  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  contrary  to  their  open  profea- 
sions  and  secret  wishes.  Meanwhile  Charles,  being  unable  to  keep 
the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  Scottish  subjects  ;  and 
having  opened  negotiations  with  their  leader,  through  the  French  am 
bassador,  ventured  on  the  faith  of  uncertain  promises  to  present  him- 
self in  their  camp.  He  had  the  mortiflcation  to  find  himself  treated  as 
a  prisoner,  while  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  that  had  hitherto  support- 
ed bis  cause  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  civil  dissensions  raged  with  more  fury 
than  ever.  The  presbyterians  dud  independent  were  each  anxious  to 
gain  the  king  over  to  their  side  ,  and  the  former,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  gained  possession  of  his  person      Scarcely  had  they  acquired 
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this  advantage,  when  the  discontent  of  the  army  threatened  them  ■with 
unexpected  danger ;  Cromwell  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  resist  the 
orders  of  the  parliament,  and  by  a  bold  measure  gave  fresh  confidence 
to  his  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting  under  his  orders,  removed  the  king 
from  Holmby  house,  and  brought  him  to  the  army.  Cromwell  and  his 
Mends  made  such  a  judicious  use  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  that 
the  presbyterian  party  soon  lost^  all  their  influence.  The  behavior  of 
Charles  at  this  crisis  was  very  injudicious  ;  he  negotiated  with  both 
parties,  and,  by  his  obvious  insincerity,  displeased  all.  Finally,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  ;  but  seeking  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  was 
seized  by  its  governor,  Hammond,  and  from  that  moment  Cromwell  be- 
came the  master  of  his  fate.  Another  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
perils  that  surrounded  him  was  offered  to  the  king;  the  Scotch  took 
up  arms  in  his  favor,  but  they  were  routed  by  Cromwell  with  ffreat 
slaughter,  and  all  hopes  from  their  assistance  destroyed.  But  the  jat- 
liament  having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's  ambition,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest 
of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated  their  master  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  concluding  a  treaty.  Unfortunately  he  hesitated  and  delayed  the 
arrangenients  for  more  than  three  months,  until  the  army  once  more 
took  possession  of  his  person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.  The  two 
houses,  indeed,  voted  that  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  but  two  days  afterward  the 
avenues  to  the  house  of  commons  were  beset  with  soldiers,  and  all  the 
members  supposed  favorable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from  taking 
their  seats.  In  this  diminished  house  the  resolutions  leading  to  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  proposals  were  made  for 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  final  resolution  for  impeaching  the 
king  of  high  treason  before  a  courtof  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose, 
was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  (January  2,  1649)  :  it  was  at 
once  rejected  by  the  lords ;  but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
the  court  regularly  constituted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn 
mockery  ;  Charles  with  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  upon  which  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
what  everybody  knew,  that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  liis  army, 
which  his  judges  declared  to  be  treason  against  the  people,  and  a  crime 
worthy  of  death.  Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of  January  • 
and,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  Charles 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  the  unaffected  sympathy  of 
crowds  of  spectators. 

The  death  of  Charies  was  followed  by  iho  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
and  Great  Britain  was  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  galling  and  severe 
than  that  of  any  monarch  who  e^er  swayed  its  sceptre. 

Sectiom      XI.— Formation  of  the  Slates-syslem  in,  the  Norlhcm  Kingdoms 
of  Europe. 

The  revolutions  in  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  were  scarcely  less  important  than  those  m  central  Europe. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  united  by  the  treaty  of  Calraar,  were 
''      '   '■    o  a  uniform  goverment:  the  Swedish  nobles  kept  theil 
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countiy  in  continued  agitation  ;  without  severing  the  union,  they  chose 
administrators  of  the  kingdom  whose  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmaik 
was  merely  nominal.  Christian  II.,  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  Swedish  independence,  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the 
battle  of  Bagesund,  and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed 
at  Stockholm  (a.  d.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solemnity.  Christian 
perfidiously  violated  the  amnesty  he  had  published  ;  and  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had  deposed, 
caused  ninety-four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  publicly  executed. 
This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution  ■  Guatavus  Vasa,  son  of 
one  of  the  murdered  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia, 
and  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province,  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  Victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  finally 
became  king  of  Sweden  (a.  d.  1533).  Christian  II.  was  deposed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wan- 
dered about  for  some  years,  vainly  seeking  support,  but  was  finally 
seized  by  his  subjects,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  The  Danish  monarchs,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their 
pretensions  to  the  Swedish  throne  ;  but  finding  that  their  efforts  only 
exhausted  their  own  resources,  they  recognised  the  independence  of 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Stettin  (a.  d.  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  maintained,  and 
it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal  constitution- 
The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  senate,  composed  en- 
tirely of  nobles,  seized  on  all  the  authority  of  the  state;  the  national 
assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked ;  the  elections  of  the  kings  were 
confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and  the  royal  power  was  restrict- 
ed by  capitulations,  which  the  senate  prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  and  successor  of  the 
tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  first 
established  in  Denmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther's  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom  ;  he  openly  professed 
them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughout  his  dominions.  Chris- 
tian in.  completed  the  religious  revolution ;  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  slates  he  procured  the  abrogation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Romish  worship  (a.  d,  1536).  The  castles,  fortresses,  and  vast 
domains  of  the  bishops,  were  reunited  lo  the  crown ;  and  the  rest  of 
iheir  revenues  apphed  lo  the  maintenance  of  protestant  ministers,  the 
purposes  of  general  education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  From  Den- 
mark the  revolution  extended  to  No- way;  and  about  the  same  lime 
this  kingdom,  having  supported  the  deposed  Christian  II,,  was  deprived 
of  its  independence,  and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northern  sovereigns  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in  relbrming 
the  ditferent  branches  of  the  administration.  In  his  reign  the  Danes 
first  directed  their  attention  to  Asiatic  trade,  and  founded  an  East  In- 
dia company ;  a  commercial  establishment  was  formed  at  Tranqucbar, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was  ceded  to  the  company  by  th* 
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rajiih  of  Tanjore.  Several  large  manufactories  wore  established,  and 
many  cities  founded  by  this  wise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious 
patron  of  science  and  literature.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars 
against  Austria  and  Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  restric 
tions  which  the  nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to  any  want  of 
talent. 

Sweden,  from  having  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  its  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow.  It  owed  this  pre- 
ponderance to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period,  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  After  Vasa  had  liberated  his  country,  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  wise  government  justified  the  choice 
of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  the  political  and  reli- 
gious reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the  aristocratic  senate,  he 
introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  different  orders  of  the  slate,  and  by 
his  influence  with  the  commons,  introduced  Lutheranism,  though  op- 
posed by  the  bishops  and  nobles.  He  also  established  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  crown,  which  was  extended  to  females  in  the  reiga 
of  his  son  Charles  IX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Vasa,  raised  Sweden  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (a.  d.  1611),  he 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Russians  and  Poles,  which  so  ex- 
tended his  fame,  that  he  was  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  protestant  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
After  a  glorious  career  of  two  years  and  a  half,  ho  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  r  but  the  victory  which  the  Swedes  won  after  his  death  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  skilful  arrangements.  The  war  was  continued 
under  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as 
was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  against  Denmark.  By  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d.  1645),  Sweden  obtained  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  important  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  power,  especially  during  the  administration  of  Frederic 
William,  the  tine  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house.  His  abilities 
were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  protestant  wars  of  Germany  ;  and 
he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
northern  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  portion  of  the  sftoil.  Russia, 
which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  considerable  portion, 
which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland.  After  havmg  long 
submitted  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  the  grand-dukes  of 
Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  several  small  principalities,  began 
to  aspire  after  independence,  which  was  achieved  by  Iwan  III.  This 
able  ruler,  having  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  barbarians, 
was  attacked  by  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of 
the  Mongols  was  denominated.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
Iwan  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  horde,  and 
ruined  all  their  establishments  on  the  Volga.  So  great  were  the  losses 
of  the  Mongols,  that  the  Golden  Horde  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces 
but  a  few  feeble  tribes.  Iwan  IV.  labored  to  civilize  the  empire 
acquired  by  the  valor  of  his  predecessors  :  he  mvitcd  artisans  from 
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England  and  Germany,  established  a  printing-press  at  Moscow,  and 
raised  tlie  standing  army  of  tile  Strelitzcs  to  curb  Ms  turbulent  no- 
bles. It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered  and  annexed  to 
the  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  reduction  of  that  country  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  his  son  Fedor  (a.  d.  1587),  who  founded  the  city 
of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  Fedor,  without  any  issue  (a.  c.  1598),  Russia  was 
involved  in  a  series  of  calamitous  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Michael  Fedrowetscb  to  the  crown.  He  found  his  dominions 
exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure  peace  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable  provinces  (a.  d. 
1634). 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons,  Poland  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing northern  powers.  The  reformation  was  favored  by  Sigismond 
Augustus  II.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty;  but  the  want  of  a  middle  order 
of  society,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish  misery,  prevented 
evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  produ- 
cing the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from  them  in  other  states.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Sigismond 
(a.  d.  1572),  the  throne  of  Poland  became  elective  (without  any  restric- 
tion),* and  the  right  of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in 
arms  to  choose  a  sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally  marked 
with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  but  though  the  nobles  were  divided  among 
themselves,  they  readily  united  to  restrict  the  royal  authority  ;  every 
sovereign,  on  his  accession,  was  obliged  t«  sign  certain  capitulations, 
which  greatly  limited  his  rule,  and  secured  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  to  the  arislocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution,  Poland  was  inter- 
nally weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its  monarchs  still  distin- 
guished themselves  by  foreign  conquests,  especially  Vladislaus  IV., 
who  wrested  the  dutchy  of  Smolensko  from  Russia. 

Section  XU. —Progress  of  the  Turkish  Fmixx  in  Europe. 

The  successors  of  Mohammed  II.  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  Bayezid  II.  subdued  Bessarabia,  and 
acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
the  throne  by  his  son  Selim  {a.  d.  1510),  and  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Sehm  I.,  surnamed  Gaviiz,  or  the  Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
throne  Le  had  so  criminally  gained,  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Having  triumphed  over  these  com- 
petitors, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Ismael  Sofi  at  Tabriz  (a.  d.  1514).  In  consequence  of 
this  and  other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  several  other  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Mameluke  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  having  assisted  the  Persians  in  this  war,  Selim  led  an 
army  into  Syria,  and  encountered  Sultan  Gauri  near  Aleppo.  After  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
tlain,  upon  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to  the  Turks     This 

•  See  page  486. 
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Buccess  opened  the  way  for  invading  Egypt :  Tuman  Bey,  who  had  been 
elected  sultan  in  pkce  of  Oaurl,  assembled  the  remnants  of  the  Mame- 
lukes under  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  having  procured  some  auxiliary 
forces  from  the  Arabs,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  Selini  advanced 
steadily,  and  attacked  the  hostile  camp.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  the  superior  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  served 
principally  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  ;  and  Tfl- 
man  Bey,  after  having  done  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
able  officer  and  a  brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Caiio  (a.  d.  1517). 
Selim  stormed  the  city ;  but  Tiiman,  not  yet  disheartened,  fled  across 
the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  once  more  collected  an  army. 
The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and  forced  him  to  a  final  engagement, 
in  which  the  Mamelukes  were  utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  suUan 
taken  prisoner.  Selim  was  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but 
his  oflicers,  who  feared  and  envied  TumSn,  persuaded  him  that  such 
clemency  might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
dominions,  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  was  hanged  at  the  principd  gate 
of  Cairo, 

Soieyman,  usually  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his  father 
Selim,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  re- 
solved to  turn  his  aims  against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Hungary, 
during  the  reign  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  had  become  a  powerful  and  flour- 
ishing kingdom.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  his  father,  the  renowned 
Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  and  maintained 
his  supremacy  over  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  du- 
lingthe  reigns  of  his  indolent  successors,  Uladislaus  II.  and  I,ouis,  who 
were  also  kings  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  factions,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Louis,  and  the  weakness  of  Hungary,  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured,  with  little  difficulty,  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade,  justly 
deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  (a.  d.1531),  Inspired  by  his 
first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack ;  having  traversed  the  Danube 
and  the  Drave,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  he  encountered  the 
Christians  in  the  field  of  Mohatz,  and  gained  over  them  one  of  ihe  most 
aignal  ketones  that  the  Turks  ever  won  {a.  d.  1636).  King  Louis,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the 
entire  country  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman, 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Constan- 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks  du- 
ring the  Hungarian  war.  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  the  heroic  knights  of  St. 
John,  was  besieged  by  Solcyman's  vizier.  All  the  arts  of  assault  and 
defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human  ingenuity  were  used  in 
this  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  five  months.  The  assailants  and  the 
garrison  fought  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  a  contest  rather  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  than  the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  sultan 
himself  came  in  person  lo  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  while 
the  knights  were  not  only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their 
reaistance  until  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the  over 
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whelming  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  when  they  surrendered  on  hon- 
orable conditions  ;  and  on  Christmas  day  (a.  d.  1522),  Soleyman  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  what  had  been  a  city,  but  was  now  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  claimed  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  He  received  quiet  possession  of  the  latter  kingdom  ;  but  the 
Hungarians  chose  for  their  sovereign  John  Zapoiya,  prince  palatine  of 
Transylvania.  Zapoiya,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
Ferdinand,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  Soleyman  marched  ir. 
person  to  his  aid,  and,  not  satisfied  wiih  expelling  the  Austrians  from 
Hungary,  pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna 
(a.  n.  1529).  He  failed  in  this  enterprise,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat 
after  having  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  Iried 
to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes  against  them,  but 
found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
would  prevent  any  cordial  union..  He  resolved,  however,  to  check  the 
growth  of  their  naval  power  in  the  Mediterrenean,  where  Khair-ed-din,* 
or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate  whom  Soleyman  had  taken  into  his  service, 
captured  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force. 
Charles  took  advantage  of  Soleyman's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
pachalic  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians,  to  invade  Africa,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious  from  Asia, 
was  so  enraged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence  of  a  Venetian  captain  turned  the 
wrath  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  he  attacked  two  Turk- 
ish galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some  mistake  about  their  signals,  and 
satisfaction  being  refused,  Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect  the 
enlargement  of  his  eastern  dominions.  His  generals  conquered  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals  issuing  from  the  Red  sea,  attacked 
but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  In  the  mean^ 
time  the  Venetian  senate  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  -emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  Paul  HI. ;  iheir  united  navies  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Doria,  but  his  success  was  fai 
from  according  with  the  espect'.'iions  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The 
war,  however,  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  it  was  suspended  by  occa 
Bional  truces,  during  which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
his  Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Malta  ;  they  directed  their  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and 
inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Turks  by  sea.  Soleyman,  roused  by 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  resolved  that  Malta  should  share  the  fi^te 
of  Rhodes,  and  coUected  all  his  forces  for  the  siege  {a.  d.  1565).  The 
knights  maintained  their  character  for  obstinate  valor  with  more  success 
than  on  the  former  occasion  :  after  a  sanguinary  contest  for  five  months, 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artillery.     Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by  com- 
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pleting  t!ie  conquest  of  Hungary  ;  but  while  besieging  Sigeth,  he  feU  s 
victim  to  disease,  produced  by  old  age  and  fatigue  (a.  r.  1566),  after 
liaving  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  its  greatneasi, 
Selim  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  the  Germans 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venetians,  from  whom  he  took 
the  important  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d.  1S71).  But  while  the  Turkish 
army  was  thus  engaged,  their  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  by  the  allied  Venetian,  imperial,  and  papal  navy.  The  allies 
neglected  to  improve  their  victory,  and  Selim  soon  repaired  his  losses. 
But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usual  indolence  of  oriental  sovereigns,  his 
successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  Ottoman  power  began  rapidly 
to  decline.  The  Austrian  rulers  became  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of 
harsh  measures,  and  conceded  to  the  Hungarians  full  security  for  their 
Dolitical  and  roljgious  liberties,  at  the  diet  of  Presburg.  Hungary  was 
henceforth  united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war,  directly  resulting  from 
he  Reformation,  happily  terminated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
FUAiNCE. 

Section  I.— State  of  the  Continental  Kingdoins  after  Ike  Peace  of  Wtstphdia, 

Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity  to  nortiem 
Europe  and  Germany,  France  and  Spain  continued  the  war  in  which 
they  had  originally  but  a  secondary  share,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
principals,  At  the  same  time,  France  was  distracted  by  civil  broils 
less  fatal  than  those  of  England,  but  scarcely  less  sanguinaiy.  The 
prime  mover  in  these  disturbances  was  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of 
Paris,  afterward  known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  he  wished  to  gsun 
the  post  of  prime  minister  from  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  he  induced 
several  princes  of  the  blood,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  to 
espouse  his  quarrel.  The  parliaments  of  France  resembled  those  of 
England  only  in  name ;  they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative 
assemblies,  and  the  members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the 
body  with  which  Retz  commenced  his  operations ;  instigated  by  the 
ambitious  prelate,  the  parliament  of  Paris  thwarted  all  the  measvires  of 
the  queen-regent  and  her  minister,  until  Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by 
such  factious  opposition,  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent councillors  to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely  executed 
when  the  populace  arose,  barricaded  the  streets,  threatened  the  cardi- 
nal and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Alarmed 
by  the  repetition  of  similar  outrages,  the  queen,  attended  by  her  chil- 
dren and  her  minister,  retired  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  where  their 
distress  was  so  great  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels 
to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  These  intrigues  led  to  a 
desultory  civil  war,  which  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  after  the 
arrest  of  the  ambitious  duke  of  Cond6,  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the 
queen  and  the  cardinal ;  the  factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  duke  of  Oriefms,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents  (a.  d,  1650).  Mazarine  was  unable  to  resist 
the  confederacy ;  he  liberated  Conde  and  his  associates,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  their  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne, 
where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen-regent  as  if  he  had  never  quit- 
ted Paris.  By  his  intrigues,  which  were  now  seconded  by  de  Retz, 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  his  brother  Turenne,  were  detached  from  the 
confederates,  and  by  their  aid  Mazarine  was  enabled  to  enter  the  king- 
dom at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  resume  his  former  authority.  CondS, 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parhament  of  Paris,  threw  himself  upon  tha 
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protection  of  Spam  and  b  d  f  I  p  w  body  of  troops,  with 
which  he  pursued  h  f        p  p       ncc,  and  finally  en- 

tered Paris.     Tu  wh  m    d  d    1         j  1  forces,  brought  tlie 

young  king  with        f,!      I  h        pi        d  L  witnessed  a  fierce 

conflict  in  the  sub    b    f        A  whi  h     rramated  in  the  defeat  of 

his  army. 

Encouraged  by  h  h    p    I    m         1  Paris  proclaimed  the 

duke  of  Orleans      hunng  ifhkigd  m,"  and  the  prince 

of  Cond^,  "con  n    d      n    h    f    f   h        m  France."     But  the 

danger  with  wh    h   1  pp  m  m  n      h        n  d  the  monarchy,  was 

averted  equally  by  the  rashness  of  Conde  and  the  prudence  of  the  king. 
Conde  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  several  citizens  lost  their  lives  ; 
Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by  sendmg  the  cardinal  into  temporary 
exile,  and  was  received  into  his  capital  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
No  sooner  was  the  royal  authonty  re-eslablished,  than  Mazarine  was 
recalled  and  invested  with  more  than  his  former  power. 

During  these  commotions,  tlie  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of  the 
places  which  they  had  prenou&ly  lost  to  the  French,  and  Louis  de 
Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  IV.  as  absolutely  as  Mazarine 
did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means  of  Conde's 
great  military  talents  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the 
French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne,  who  was  more  than  a 
rival  for  Conde ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras, 
and  seized  ail  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  (a.  d.  1656). 
He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  victory,  and  even  took 
the  town  of  Capelle  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  Still  tlie  fortune 
of  the  war  was  doubtful,  when  Mazarine,  by  flattering  the  passions  of 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  engaged  England  to  take  a  share  m  the  contest 
Dunkirk,  the  strongest  town  in  Fianders,  first  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  allies  ;  the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliary 
British  force  united  the  French  army,  besieged  it  by  land  (i  d  1656) 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  army  to  its  relief;  Turenne  did  not  decline  an 
engagement ;  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Enghsh,  combined  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  victory  ,  Dun- 
kirk surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given  lo  the  English  according 
to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to  the 
success  of  Mazarine's  favorite  policy ;  the  procuring  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  uniting 
King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminaries  were 
adjusted  by  Mazarine  and  Louis  de  Haro,  in  person,  at  a  conference  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  esten  of  territory  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inheritance,  which  soon  made  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Maaarine 
died  {a.  d.  1661) ;  and  Louis,  who  had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with 
secret  impatience,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undisturbed  afier 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  untU  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  (a.  d.  1657), 
when  the  diet  was  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the  chw-!')  of 
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Recent  events  had  shown  how  dangerous  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of  the  minor  states, 
and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  tbeir  head  some  monarch 
whose  hereditary  dominions  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
raise  him  above  the  control  of  the  Diet.  But  these  considerations  were 
forced  to  yield  to  more  pressing  circumstances ;  the  presence  of  the 
Turks  in  Buda,  of  the  French  in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pome- 
rania,  required  a  powerful  sovereign  to  prevent  further  encroachments  ; 
and  Leopold,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosen. 
His  first  measure  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  a  power  which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of 
Guslavus  Adolphus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighboring 
states. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Christina.  She  was  fondly  attached  to  study, 
and  assembled  in  her  court  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Her  favorite  pursuits  were,  however,  too 
antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life  ;  she  was  pedantic  rather  than 
wise,  and  her  great  learning  was  never  applied  to  a  useful  end.  She 
consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  not  from  any  regard  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own  kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her 
passion  for  study,  with  which  the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The 
Swedish  senate  felt  little  sympathy  in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their 
sovereign  ;  they  pressed  her  lo  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
for  whom  she  had  been  designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded 
to  give  herself  a  master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  suc- 
cessor. The  states  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  offered  to 
resign  the  crown  lo  her  cousin  ;  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  rea- 
sonable suspicions  of  her  sincerity,  she  carried  her  design  into  execution, 
and  abdicated  in  favor  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (a,  d.  165t).  The  remainder  of  Chris- 
tina's life  was  disgraceful  to  her  character.  Designing  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  she  renounced  Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the  catholic 
faith  at  Innspruck.  not  because  she  deemed  it  the  preferable  religion, 
but  because  she  thought  it  convenient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  with  whom  she  intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  her 
want  of  any  valuable  information,  and  her  loss  of  power,  soon  rendered 
her  contemptible  in  Italy ;  she  made  two  journeys  into  France,  where 
she  was  received  with  much  respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  abhorrence.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontaine bleau,  and 
almost  in  her  very  presence  (a.  d.  1657).  This  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
kingdom,  and  a  court  that  piqued  itself  on  refinement,  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  judicial  inquiry  ;  but  it  excited  such  universal  detestation, 
that  Christina  was  forced  lo  quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy 
There  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and 
literary  conversation,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  language  of 
a  capricious  woman,  admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste, 
and  talking  about  others  which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  country,  Charles 
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X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  his  people  by  declaring  war  against 
Poland.  AUer  the  death  of  Sigisiiiond  III.  (a.  d.  3632),  his  son 
Ladislaus  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  capacity.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks  :  he  forced  the  Swedes  to  resign  the  places  which  Giis- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  seized  in  Prussia ;  but  unfortunately  he  combined 
with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cossacks,  and  thus  drove  those  un- 
civilized tribes  to  a  general  revolt.  In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislaus 
died  (a.  d.  1648) ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  Casimir,  who 
would  gladly  have  entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Cossacks,  but 
was  forced  to  continue  the  war  by  his  turbulent  nobles.  Alexis,  czar 
of  Russia,  took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  capture  Sinoiensko 
and  ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Charles  X. 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  rapid,  they  obtained  two  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  the  field,  captured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Casimir 
to  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  But  the  insulting  demeanor  of  the  Swedes, 
and  the  cruel  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  confirmed 
the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  of  which  the  burghers 
of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example  ;  while  the  chief  powers  of  the 
north  combined  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Sweden.  Attacked 
at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  Charles,  though  deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, did  not  lose  courage.  He  led  an  army  over  the  ice  to  Funen, 
subdued  that  and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen. T'he  city  was  saved  by  an  insincere  peace,  which  proved  to 
be  only  a  suspension  of  arms ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his  exer- 
tions, he  was  opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  these  great 
naval  powers  ;  but  ere  they  were  brougtt  to  a  conclusion,  Charles  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.  n.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their  pre- 
tensions to  Poland  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva  ;  and  the  general  desire  of 
preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  being  disturbed  by  foreign  wars, 
induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with  Denmark  and  the  other 
powers. 

Section  II. — History  of  England  under  the  Commanwealtk. 
The  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  was  dissolved  by  the 
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would  be  robbed  of  some  portion  of  his  hereditary  rights,  were  that 
island  to  establish  its  independence.  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  which  mighi  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popular  as  that  undertaken 
for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  successfully  intrigued  to  have  himself  ap- 
pointed lord-lieiitenant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  state  of  Ireland  cowld  not  be  more  favorable  to  the  purposes  of 
an  invader.  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  hia  revolted 
Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one  party  without  conciliating  the  other; 
for  he  gave  both  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity.  He  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  high 
qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the  support  of  the  royal  author- 
ity and  the  episcopal  church,  Ormond  conciliated  Inchiquin  and  some 
other  protestanl  leaders  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation 
of  arms  which  Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted 
the  negotiations  with  the  catholic  confederates  until  their  aid  was  use- 
less to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by  the  progress  of  the  par- 
liament, while  the  confederates  were  at  the  same  time  incensed  by  the 
intolerant  ordinances  of  the  English  commons,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  catholic  deputies  at  Kilkenny  {a.  d.  1646),  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  pardon  and  full  toleration.  The  native  Irish  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  pacification,  wliich  did  not  restore  to  them  lands  of  which 
they  deemed  themselves  unjustly  deprived ;  the  bigoted  catholics  sought 
the  supremacy,  not  the  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  the 
more  moderate  entertained  suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  papal  nuncio, 
to  reject  the  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of 
all  authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  up 
the  fortified  towns  to  an  officer  of  the  English  parliament,  a  fatal  meas- 
ure, which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  impossible. 

The  Irish  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuccini's  pride,  bigotry,  and  inca- 
pacity ;  a  powerful  body  of  the  catholic  nobles,  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  expelled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to  resume  the 
government.  The  lord-lieutenant  returned,  and  found  the  royal  author- 
ity established  everywhere  except  in  the  towns  which  he  had  himself 
surrendered  to  the  parliament.  His  first  care  was  to  remedy  this  blun- 
der ;  be  subdued  several  important  garrisons,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  force,  and  was  routed  with 
great  loss.  At  this  crisis  Cromwell  landed  with  an  army  of  enthusias- 
tic soldiers  trained  to  arms,  and  flushed  by  recent  victories.  He  be- 
sieged Drogheda,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  The  town  of  Wexford  was  next  assailed,  and  its  defenders 
similarly  butchered ;  and  this  cruelty  produced  such  alarm,  that  thence- 
forth every  town,  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself,  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions, 
ajid  epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  distress  ;  but 
they  were  relieved  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected. 
The  protestant  royalists  in  Munster,  always  jealous  of  their  Irish  al- 
lies, revolted  to  the  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  lords  Broghill 
and  Inchiquin,  and  the  gates  of  all  the  important  garrisons  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  were  opened  to  Cromwell's  sickly  troops.     The  Irish  could 
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no  longer  be  brought  to  pay  obedience  to  a  protestant  governor,  Ormond 
quitted  the  country  in  despair,  and  the  confederates,  having  no  longer 
any  bond  of  union,  were  overpowered  in  detail.  Cromwell  freed  him 
self  from  ail  future  opposition,  by  permitting  the  Irish  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  engage  in  foreign  service.  About  forty  thousand  catholics  went 
on  this  occasion  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  royalists ;  but  when  their  cause  was  ruined,  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  submitted  to 
terms  the  most  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed  upon  its  prince. 
He  was  forced  to  publish  a  proclamation,  banishing  all  malignants, 
excommunicated  persons  from  his  court — that  is,  the  royalists  who  had 
perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  ^mily ;  to  pledge 
his  word  that  he  would  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  presbyterian 
form  of  government ;  and  promise,  that  in  all  civil  affairs,  he  would 
conform  to  the  direction  of  the  parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.  Charles  did  not  con- 
sent to  these  disgraceful  conditions,  tmtil  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  overthrow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose.  This  gallant  nobleman,  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(a.  D.1650). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and  found 
himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
covenanters,  at  whose  mercy  lay  his  life  and  liberty.  The  intolerance 
of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach  of  an  English  army 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the  parliament  of  England  had 
recalled  from  the  Irish  war,  so  soon  as  the  treaty  between  Charles  and 
the  covenanters  was  published.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found 
a  formidable  competitor  in  General  Leslie,  the  head  of  the  covenanters. 
The  English  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  post,  at 
Dunbar,  was  blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
tha  ^  '.own.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  preach- 
ers in  the  hostile  camp  ;  they  pretended  thai  a  revelation  had  descended 
to  them,  promising  a  viclorj-  over  the  sectarian  host  of  the  English,  and 
forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances,  to  quit  his  advan- 
tageous position.  Cromwell  look  advantage  of  their  delusion  ;  he  at- 
tacked the  Scotch,  disordered  by  their  descent  from  the  hills,  before 
they  could  form  their  lines,  and  in  a  brief  space  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory. Edinburgh  and  Leith  were  abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  while 
the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 

_  This  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  lo  Charles ;  it  so  far 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the  hereditary  friends  of  his 
family.  Still  the  king  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  wliich  he  was 
held,  and  when  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth,  he  embraced  a  resolution 
worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that  general  by  a  hasty 
march,  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand 
men.  But  fhe  result  disappointed  his  expectations ;  the  English  roy- 
alists disliked  the  Scotch,  and  detested  the  covenant ;  the  presbyteriaus 
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trere  not  prepared  to  join  him,  and  both  were  overawed  by  tKe  militia 
which  the  parliament  raised  in  the  several  counties.  At  Worcester  the 
king  was  overtaken  by  Cromwell  with  thirty  thousand  men  (Sept.  3, 
1651).  The  place  was  attacked  on  all  sides;  Charles,  after  giving 
many  proofs  of  personal  valor,  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  sought 
safety  in  flight;  the  Scots  were  ail  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. Charles  wandered  about  for  forty-fii'e  days  in  various  disguises 
and  amid  the  greatest  dangers ;  more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted 
with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithfully,  and  he  finally  escaped 
to  France.  In  Scotland  the  presbyt«rian  clergy,  formerly  all-power- 
ful, found  themselves  treated  with  scorn  by  the  English  army.  Their 
assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed  by  a  military  force,  their  persona 
were  paraded  through  the  town  in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
The  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the  D«t«h  had 
been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation ;  but  the  com- 
mon interests  of  religion,  and  afterward  the  alliance  between  the  Stuart 
family  and  the  house  of  Orange,  had  prevented  a  rupture.  After  the 
death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office 
of  stadtholder ;  and  this  advance  toward  a  purely  republican  constitu- 
tion induced  the  English  parliament  to  seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Hol- 
land, Their  ambassador,  however,  met  but  an  indifferent  reception  at 
the  Hague,"  and  on  his  return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  commonwealths  would  soon  lead  lo  open 
hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  A.ct  of  Navigation, 
which  enacted  that  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels  ;  and  the  prohibition 
was  extended  to  European  commodities  not  brought  by  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth  or  manufacture. 
This,  though  apparently  general,  particularly  aiTecied  the  Dutch,  whose 
commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  carrying  trade,  their  own  country 
producing  but  few  commodities.  The  war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on 
a  point  of  naval  etiquette  ;  the  English  required  that  al!  foreign  vessels 
in  the  British  seas  should  strike  their  flags  to  English  ships-of-war ; 
Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the 
commander  of  the  British  fleet,  in  Dover  road.  Conscious  of  his  supe- 
rior force,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  an- 
swered the  demand  by  a  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifteen 
ships,  he  immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and  being  reinforced 
during  the  bailie  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorious,  though  not  a  very 
valuable  victory.     A  fierce  naval  war  ensued  between  the  two  repub- 

■  Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  was  a  stem  republican,  and  a 
haughty  man.  He  had  the  presumption  to  take  precedency  of  the  iluke  of  York 
who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  in  a  public  walk.  The  prince-palatine,  happening 
to  be  present,  struck  off  the  ambassador's  hat,  and  bade  him  respect  the  son  and 
brother  of  his  king.  St.  John  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  refusing  to  recognise 
either  the  king  or  the  duke  of  York;  but  the  populace,  compassionating  fallen 
royalty,  took  part  with  the  prince,  and  forced  the  stern  republican  to  see^  refuse 
in  his  lodgings. 
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!ics  ;  it  was.  on  the  whole,  disadvantageous  to  tte  Dutch,  though  they 
were  commanded  by  such  excellent  admirals  as  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  an  engagement  that  lasted  three 
days  (a.  d.  1654),  decided  the  contest,  and  the  Hollanders  were  forced 
to  beg  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  dis- 
solved the  parliament  and  usurped  the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  subdued,  the  parliament  became 
jealous  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by  disbanding 
a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  parliament,  if  such  a  name  could  fairly 
be  given  to  a  minority  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  lost  its  sole 
sjrength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  obstinacy  in  retaining  the 
power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  circumstances  ;  it  would  not 
dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined  to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.* 
An  angry  remonstrance  from  the  army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldiers 
reproved  for  interfering  in  public  atfairs.  This  brought  affairs  to  a  cri- 
sis: on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  mem- 
bers with  military  force,  locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  council  of  state  was 
similarly  dismissed,  and  so  weary  were  the  people  of  their  late  rulers, 
that  addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, thanking  him  for  his  boldness  and  courage. 

It  was  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but 
Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  allow  them 
their  ancient  liberty  of  election,  much  less  a  more  extended  franchise  ; 
he  Uierefore  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
nominated  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  on  his  own  authority,  to  form 
a  new  parliament.  This  extraordinary  body  was  named  the  Barebones 
parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic  members,  named  Praise-God  Bare- 
bones,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  affectation  of  superior 
sanctity.  Cromwell,  finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had 
been  expected,  contrived,  by  his  creatures,  that  a  majority  should  vote 
for  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  when  about  thirty  members  con- 
tinued to  meet,  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was 
granted  lo  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  and  the  executive  to  the 
protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1653, 
Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  form  of  government,  and 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protector.  On  the  3d  of  the  fol- 
lowing September,  the  new  parliament  assembled,  but  though  the 
strictest  regulations  consistent  with  the  forms  of  election  had  been  de- 
vised to  exclude  all  but  partisans  of  the  government,  the  protector's  au- 
thority was  menaced  on  the  very  first  day  of  debate,  and  it  was  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  five,  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitution 
to  a  select  committee.  Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that 
the  house,  even  after  this  mutilation,  continued  refractory,  he  dissolved 
•  Ludlow  asserts,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  parliament  was  about  to 
dissolve  itself,  and  give  the  nation  a  free  general  election  on  a  reformed  plan, 
when  Cromn-ell  interfered.  Such  a  project,  indeed,  was  discussed,  bat  there  ap- 
pear no  proofs  of  its  being  inteaded  to  put  it  "~ 
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the  parliament  before  it  hatl  sat  the  five  months  required  by  he  consti- 
tution, which  he  had  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  support. 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ference of  Cromwell  and  the  major-generals  that  ruled  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  returned,  that  Cromwell  posted  sohliers  at  the  door  to 
exclude  those  members  to  whom  he  had  not  granted  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  parliament,  thus  modified,  proved  sufficiently  subservient, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1 656,  it  gratified  Cromwell's  secret  ara- 
hition,  by  offering  him  the  title  of  kicig.  But  Fleetwood,  the  protec 
tor's  son-in-law,  and  Desborough.  his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  th<! 
entire  plan  by  joining  the  republicans  in  the  army,  and  procuring  a  p© 
tition  from  the'officers  against  royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  disregard.*  Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  ob- 
ject at  the  moment  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  protectorate  for  life,  and  the  power  of  nominating  his  sue- 
To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal  affairs,  Crom- 
well resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war,  but  was  at  first  undecided 
whetlu^r  he  should  attack  France  or  Spain.f  Mazarine's  cunning  de- 
cided tlie  question ;  he  conciUated  the  protector  by  banishing  the  Eng- 
lish princes  from  France,  and  thus  obtained  auxifiaries  at  a  critical 
moment,  whose  support,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the  ces- 
sitm  of  Dunkirk.  Two  formidable  fleets  were  prepared  in  England ; 
one,  lutder  the  command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  other,  intrusted  to  admirals  Penn  and  Venablos,  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies.  To  justify  hostilities,  Cromwell  demanded  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisition, 
and  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The  ambassador 
replied,  that  thi^  was  asking  for  his  master's  two  eyes ;  indeed,  neither 
demand,  under  the  circumstances,  was  reasonable.  The  Spanish  In- 
quwition  certainly  exercised  aa  unjust  tyranny  toward  protestants,  but 
Cromw  ell  did  not  treat  the  Irish  catholics  with  greater  mildness  ;  and 
when  England  had  just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the 
navigauon  act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency  to  demand  free 
trade  from  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  made, 
brought  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  popularity  he 
had  forfeited. 

Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  J-eghorn,  and  having  cast  anchor  be- 
fore the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  commerce.  Repair- 
ing thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  dey  to  restrain  his  piratical  sub- 
•  "  Certain  persons,"  said  the  petition,  "  axe  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  na^ 
to  the  old  stale  of  slaverj',  and  urge  the  protector  to  assume  the  royal  title,  wish- 
ing by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We,  therefore,  petition  the  parliamenl  to  oppnao 
such  intrigues,  and  to  abide  by  the  old  cause,  for  whicli  we  are  ready  to  hazard 

t "  In  order  to  maintain  himself,  he,  in  common  with  Lambert,  and  some  of  the 
council,  wishes  for  war,  and  is  only  revolving  whether  it  were  better  for  hirn  » 
raise  it  against  France  or  Spain."— Report  of  the  French  JndtaisadoT,  Jprtl  3^ 
1S&4. 
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jects  from  fuTllier  lepredations  on  the  English.  Failing  to  obtain  sim- 
ilar satisfaction  at  Tunis,  he  battered  its  fortifications  with  his  artillery, 
and  burned  ever,'  ship  in  the  harbor.  His  fame  spread  through  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  no  power  dared  to  provoke  his  vengeance. 
Penti  and  Venabtes  attempted  to  take  Hispaniola,  then  considered  the 
most  valuable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  in  this  eiforl,  they 
conquered  Jamaica,  which  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  domin- 
ions of  England.  Cromwell,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  two  admirals,  that  on  their  retu  n,  he  committed  them  to 
ihe  Towei,  The  English,  through  the  entire  war,  maintained  their 
supremacy  by  sea ;  several  of  the  galleons,  laden  with  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleel 
burned  by  the  heroic  Blake  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.* 

These  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  bui  secret  dis- 
satisfaction pervaded  the  nation,  and  pamphleteers  bitterly  assailed  the 
protector,  both  in  verse  and  prose.t  Public  attention  was  roused  by 
the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  January,  1658;  the  house 
of  commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the  government,  by  admitting  the 
members  who  had  been  previously  excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and 
still  more  by  severely  scrutinizing  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house. 
After  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate  hia  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
parliament  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous 
experiment  of  governing  alone.  Bat  he  encountered  violent  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter,  keenly  re- 
proached him  on  her  dying  bed,  and  the  father,  who  loved  her  fondly, 
fell  his  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of  conscience.  A 
pamphlet  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  in  which  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  never  smiled  again.  He  lived  in  continual 
fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept  two  successive  nights  in 
the  same  chamber,  had  guards  posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues 
contrived,  by  which  he  might  escape  on  the  least  alarm.  In  sucn  a. 
condition,  liis  death  must  be  considered  a  happy  release  ;  it  took  piace 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  groat  victories  at 
"Worcester  and  Dunbar.  He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything  but 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  raler.;f 

•  April  21st,  1657, — "  This  was  tlie  last  and  greatest  action  of  tliw  gallant  naval 
commander,  who  died  in  bis  way  home.  He  was,  by  principle,  an.  inflexible  re- 
publican, and  only  his  zenl  for  the  interests  of  his  country  induced  him  to  serve 
under  the  usurper.  Though  he  was  above  forty-four  years  of  age  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  military  serviee,  and  fifty-one  before  he  acted  in  the  navy,  he  raised 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  any 
former  period,  Cromwell,  fully  sensible  of  his  merits,  ordered  him  a  pompous 
funeral  at  the  public  expense  j  and  people  of  oil  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  tes- 
.timony  to  his  valor,  generosity,  and  public  spirit." — Dr.  Jehiiscni's  Life  of  Blake. 

t  Satirical  poems  were  published,  in  one  of  wfiich  is  the  following  passage : — 
"Apratector!  wlut'slhal?    'Tts  a  stately  thing 
Tlist  confeises  himself  but  the  ape  of  a  tilng , 

J  Evelyn  says,  "This  wafl  the  merriest  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no  one 
Bowled  but  the  dogs,  with  whith  the  soldiers  made  sport,  amid  barbarous  noise, 
parading  through  the  streets,  drinking  and  smoking."    Ludlow  adds,  "  The  folly 
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Richard  Cramwell  had  hitherto  lired  a  thoughtless  and  rather  ex- 
ttavagant  life  but  oti  his  father's  death  he  wa.  acjtnowledged  as  pro- 
lector  both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.  He  had  however 
sooii  to  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minority  in  parliament' 
while  .till  greater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the  discontent  of  the 
army.^whieh  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  protector  and  the  parlia- 
ment. Ihe  officers  urged  Richard  to  dissolve  the  refractory  com- 
mons, and  when  he  had  taken  this  imprudent  step,  seized  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  o""i  l'„,i.to     w^,.: — ,i-i;i — .., 


..  — .o  ,,,,j,,uuciib  siep,  seizeu  tne  reins  o( 

°-,  — ;;- ."■ 1 "  "=»'^-  Having  dehberated  on  several  proj- 
ects, the  military  junta  came  to  the  resolution  of  re-assembling  the 
Long  parliament.  Abom  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  bm 
those  who  displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  delibora- 
Uons  01  the  tost  were  fettered,  by  what  was  called  "  an  humble  petMon 
and  address  from  the  officera  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
fl  \-  ,"«'"'<••»'««?»' Ms  "i'n-lion,  resigned  the  protectorate, 
and  the  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at  whoso 
head  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.  In  the  contests  that 
lollowed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  oilicers  the  nation 
generally  took  no  interest.  It  was  a  period  of  complete  anarchy  ■  nrin- 
oiple  was  forgotten,  every  one  wa.  guided  by  his  caprice,  or  by  some 
prospect  of  private  advantage.  All  true  friends  of  their  countir  wore 
heartily  tired  of  this  confusion,  and  the  illusion  of  the  repubhcaVis  had 
so  completely  vanished,  that  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  pro- 
tector, or  expected  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  could  be  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth.  In 
this  state  of  airain,  George  Monk,  afterward  duke  of  Albemarle  re- 
solved to  act  a  decided  part.  He  had  been  intrusted  by  Cromwell 
with  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  army  ■  though 
suspected  of,, ecret  attachmcM  to  the  royal  cause.f  he  cominued  to 
hold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard.  On  the 
iibdioation  of  the  latter,  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  parhament  and  the  English  army  ;  but  if  that  could 
not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would  support  the  fonner,  because 
the  estabbshment  of  a  commonwealth  was  dear  to  his  heart  This 
declaration  gave  so  much  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers, 
that  t  leetwood  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble  i 
Kid  the  Rump  parliament,  as  the  house  of  commons  so  often  muolated 
was  ignomimouily  termed,  met  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers,  who  only  two  months  before  had  dispersed  it  by  mditary 
violence.     The  bouse  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it  had 

«  boa?"  ■  '""Ickeea  1"  wa,  placed  .v.,  the  ^ei  gate  ef  SomeJ 

'  Itichard  derided  the  fanatical  pretensions  of  his  father'a  oflicera ;  when  a  re- 

Xill  "H^^^^n",  i"^I!f^I  *"*  SranUng  commissions  to  "the  ungodly,"  he  re- 

fiS\i^t%     ""',  y'S'-  """  "■'  •"""  P'"'  '"  preach,  Tnd  ,-«  I  ^1 

pubhshed  m  the  army  ttad  City  ofLondon,  to  his  great  prejadiee." 
t  Cromwell  oace  wrote  to  hUn,  "  I  have  been  informed  that  there  U  in  Scothmd, 

rwi„=\      ')""'  f     "'  ^^^^  ^^""^  ''>'  """''^  "'he  ^"^  a  scheme  for  restotiw 
Charle.  Stuart;  endeavor  to  catch  him,  and  send  him  hither." 
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regained  ;  the  members  and  officers  of  whom  it  did  not  approve  were 
removed  ;  Desborough,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert.  Fleetwood 
was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
commenced  his  march  toward  I.«ndon ;  he  was  received  everywhere 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  in  all  the  towns  on  his  road  the  people 
rang  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires,  and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a 
free  parliament.  Lambert's  army  melted  away  as  he  advanced  ;  hut 
Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  speaker  w  rote  to 
Monk  to  hasten  his  march.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  first  excited  some  suspicions  of  his  real  designs  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the  Stuarts.  The  parlia- 
ment tried  to  embroil  him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him 
to  arrest  some  members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving  that  no 
taxes  should  be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed 
this  disagreeable  duty ;  but  immediately  after  reconciled  himself  to  the 
city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  demanding  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament and  a  new  election.  While  this  letlei  was  fiercely  debated, 
Monk  took  the  decisive  step  of  introducing  the  old  excluded  members, 
by  which  he  gained  a  triumphant  majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Long  parliament  concluded  its  sittings,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  and  a  new  house  of  commons  met  on  the 
25ih  of  April.  In  the  interval,  Lambert  made  a  desperate  effort  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  but  by  Monk's  piomptitude  and 
/igor  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and  lower  house, 
net,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  preponderance  that 
.lieoiilytiuestionremainingtobedecided  was,  whether  Charles  II.  should 
be  restored  with  or  without  conditions.  The  latter  course  was  unfor- 
tunately chosen,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame 
terms,  the  discussion  of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumbering 
feuds  of  hostile  parties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  thirtieth 
year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  parliament,  the  clergy,  the  civic  authorities,  and  about 
twenty  thousand  persons  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers, the  houses  decorated  with  tapestry.the  bells  rung 
in  every  church,  the  air  resounded  with  acciamations.  The  monarch, 
so  recently  a  hopeless  exile,  might  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  lumult 
>f  universal  joy,  "  Where  then  are 


Section  HI. — Hislwy  of  England,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  IlcvoiiiUon  i 
and  'Rise  oftke  Power  of  Louis  XIV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  himself 
popular,  and  his  subjects  happy,  as  Charles  II. ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures  promised  well ;  a  few 
of  the  regicides  and  their  adherents  were  indeed  excepted  from  the  acl 
oi  indemnity,  and  executed  ;  but  pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  par- 
liamentary leaders,  and  many  of  them  received  into  favor.  Ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  however, began  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  nation,  when 
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a  new  parliament  was  assembled,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  royalist 
party  had  a  triumphant  majority.  An  act  was  passed,  requiring  that 
everj'  clergymen  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  his  assent 
to  everything  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the 
right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  rejected  these  condilions,  and  resign- 
ed their  benefices,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions. 
The  ejected  clergymen  were  persecuted  with  unwise  rigor;  severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  conventicles,  and  a  non-conformist  minister 
was  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his  sub- 
jects hoped  that  ho  would  make  a  protestant  princess  his  queen,  and 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further  to 
diminish  the  royal  popularity ;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic, 
undertaken  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  public  dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  the 
English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and  America, 
especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  Charles,  in  honor  of  his 
brother,  named  the  state  of  New  York.  Holland  was  at  this  time 
ruled  by  the  Louvestein,  or  violent  republican  party ;  its  head,  the 
celebrated  John  de  Witt,  who,  with  the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed 
almost  dictatorial  power,  feared  that  Charles  might  make  some  effort 
to  restore  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  lo  the  olfice  of  stadtholder, 
which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  France.  The  pensionary  found,  however,  that 
he  must  rely  «pon  his  own  resources  ;  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet ; 
the  English  exerted  themselves  with  equal  diligence,  and  a  fiirioua 
engagement  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  Holland  (a.  d.  1665).  Vic- 
tory declared  in  favor  of  the  English  ;  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have 
fallen  had  not  the  pursuit  been  slopped  by  the  oversight  or  cowardice 
of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  created  lord  high-adiuiral  of  England 
by  his  brother. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  great  plague,  which  swept  away  seventy  thousand  citizens  of 
London  iti  the  course  of  a  year.  De  Witt,  in  the  meantime,  exerted 
himself  to  restore  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  ;  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  procured  aid  from  France,  and  soon  sent 
out  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  that  which  had  been  defeated.  But 
the  English  still  maintained  their  wonted  superiority ;  and  the  Dutch, 
disheartened  by  repeated  del'eats,  began  to  murmur  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  grand  pensionary.  Scarcely  had  the  plague  ceased,  when 
London  was  subjected  to  a  second  calamity;  a  dreadful  fire,  which 
raged  for  four  days,  destroyed  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  including 
thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  Great  discontents  were  excited  by  the 
severity  with  which  the  non-conformists  were  treated  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  about  two  thousand  of  the  discontented,  in  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  renewed  the  c 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  royal  forces,  and  their  i: 
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punislied  with  remorseless  cruelty.  One  of  the  first  stipulations  matla 
with  Charles  on  his  accession  was,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  granla 
which  Cromwell  had  given  to  his  followers  in  Ireland.  But  aa  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  attachment  of 
(he  proprietors  to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  necessary  that  some  compen- 
sation should  be  made  to  the  sufferers.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  best 
arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
effect  by  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  though  many  of  those  who  had 
been  dispossessed  complained  of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  to 
tranquillity.  It  was  fast  recovering  its  prosperity,  when  the  unwise 
jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  produced  considerable  distress,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.*  While  these  circumstances 
embarrassed  the  British  government,  the  pensionary,  Ue  Witt,  sent  out 
a  new  fleet,  which  destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  reduced  Sbeerness,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
.for  several  week  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  (a.  d.  1667).  The 
conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the  alarm,  but  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  discontent,  of  the  English  nation  ;  it  was  felt  that 
the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  exhausted  the  treasmy  and  left  the  king- 
dom exposed  to  insult  and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  excite  general 
alarm  ;  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affections  of  his  people  ;  the 
splendor  of  his  court  dazzled  the  nobility,  and  changed  the  factious 
lords  of  Franco  into  a  body  of  the  most  subservient  courtiers  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  by  liis  first  marriage,  asserting  that  females  could  inherit 
according  to  the  custom  of  Brabant,  and  that  his  queen  should  have 
precedence  of  her  infant  brother,  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage. 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  queen-regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  woman, 
entirely  governed  by  her  confessor,  a  German  jtssuit,  named  Nithard, 
who  was  more  anxious  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  than  to  protect 
the  monarchy.!  Louis  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  almost  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance. 
The  principal  towns  surrendered  immediately  ;  Lisle,  though  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  and  Louis 
secured  his  conquests  by  intrusting  the  repair  of  their  fortifications  to 
the  celebrated  Vauban,  and  garrisooing  them  with  his  best  troops. 
The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  frontiers 
exposed  to  such  a  powerful  neighbor ;  they  received  succor  from  an 

•  The  discussion  of  this  act,  in  llie  house  of  lonis,  (rave  rise  to  some  singnlai 
debates.  It  was  secretly  opposed  liy  tlie  king,  ■vrho  fell  its  obvious  impolicy ;  i" 
wns  urged  forward  by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hoped  to  force  him- 
eelf  into  power  by  means  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  commons  declared  the 
imi)ortation  of  Irish  cattle  "  a  nuisance."  The  lords  rejeetcd  a  terra  so  revolting 
to  conunon  sense,  and  substituted  "  a  fn-ievance."  The  duke  of  Buekinshnm  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  obnoxious  phrnse ;  another  noble  lord  moved  thnt  the  im- 
portalion  of  Irish  cattle  should  be  deemed  "  o  felony,"  or  a  "  ptremunire  ;"  a  third, 
with  more  wit  and  as  much  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be  nccounled 
"  adultery." 

tHis  arrogance  and  %norance  were  displayed  in  his  reply  to  a  nobleman  who 
had  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespect.  "  You  ought,"  said  he,"  to  revere  the 
man  wIlo  haa  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands  and  your  queen  at  his  feet." 
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unexcepted  quarter,  Charles  11.,  cither  jealous  of  Louis,  or  eager  to 
acquire  popularity,  concluded  a  delcasive  alliance  between  Eiiglaad 
and  HoiJMid  (a.  d.  1668);  and  Sweden  soon  after  concurred  in  tlis 
treaty.  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  stop  short  in  h^  career  ;  he  made 
peace  with  Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his  conquests,  which. 
However,  were  not  sulBcient  to  console  him  for  the  brilliant  prospects 
ne  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  had  to  endure  another  mortification  j 
the  Turks  one  jnore  became  formidable,  under  the  administration  of  the 
vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to  conclude  peace 
on  terms  highly  favorable  to  their  interests  ;  and  they  wrested  the  im- 
portant island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  in  spite  of  the  cflbrts  made 
by  the  French  monarch  to  save  the  place. 

Louis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  and  hii  revenge 
against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  active  partici- 
pation  of  England.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles,  whose 
court  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  waa  agreed  that  Charlea 
should  receive  a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return  for  which  he 
should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  propagate  the 
catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  aniioimce  his  conversion 
to  that  religion.  France  and  England  commenced  the  war  by  atro- 
ciously outragmg  the  laws  of  nations  ;  Louis,  without  the  shallow  of  a 
pretejrt,  seized  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine  ;  Charles  attempted  the  capture 
of  a  rich  Dutch  fleet,  before  he  had  announced  his  dissatie faction  with 
the  recent  treaty.  The  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  storm ; 
at  sea  they  maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  France  bore 
down  all  opposition ;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhina,  advanced  to  Utrecht, 
and  had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquyrud  Amsterdam.  The 
Dutch  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  uiil'mtunate  pensionary,  lo 
whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.  John  do  Witt  and 
his  brother  CorneUus  were  arrested,  but  ere  they  could  be  brought  lo 
trial,  a  furious  mob  burst  into  their  prison  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
William  IIL,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediately  chosen  stadtholder ; 
his  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Dutch  ;  they  resolved, 
that  rather  than  submit  to  disgraceful  terms,  they  would  abandon  their 
country,  seek  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish 
their  republic  in  southern  Asia.*  Louis  soon  found  the  resuhs  of  Ais 
determined  spirit ;  the  emperor,  thoroughly  alarmed,  sided  with  the 
Dutch,  and  many  of  the  northern  German  states  followed  his  example. 
Indecisive  engagements  were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne 
W  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  intercepted  the  communication  between 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  Louis  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.  A  more 
important  change  was  the  secession  of  England ;  Charles,  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  h>aded  with  debt,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the 
progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with  Holland  on  very 
equitable  conditions  (a.  d.  1674).  He  then  offered  his  mediation  to 
the  contending  powers. 

_  •  Severri  efforts  were  made  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange,  tut  he  sternly  re- 
lected  them.  When  told  that  the  ruin  of  hia  country  was  inevitable,  he  replied, 
"  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  not  to  see  the  ruin  of  my  country ; 
uid  that  is,  to  die  disputing  the  last  ditch." 
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Louis  surprised  all  Europe  by  the  magnitude  of  his  efforts,  but  they 
did  not  produce  any  corresponding  result ;  and  the  desoljiiion  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Marshal  Turenne  excited  such  general^  indignation,  thai 
Louis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  lest  it  should  force  its 
Bovercign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The  war  was  maintained 
with  great  fury  during  the  ensuing  campaigns  ;  it  was  on  the  whole 
faTorablo  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  Louis,  in  the  yeai 
1677,  excited  80  much  alarm,  that  th  E  gl  1  pa  1  raent  addressed  tha 
king  to  conclude  an   offensive  and  d  f  11  ance  with  Holland. 

Charles,  however,  had  sold  his  ne  ral  y  nd  w  uld  not  abandon  his 
pension  to  promote  either  the  hono  d      la  e    f  his  kingdom  ;  but 

he  tried  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  g  n  h  n  the  daughter  of  Che 
duke  of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  pn  of  Ora  .  Louis  continued 
his  victorious  career  uninlemipled  by  E  gl  1  il  the  Dutch  sought 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  w  lud  d    t  Nimeguen  (a.  d. 

1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  n  f  power  dangerous  to 

all  the  neighboring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  na  h  Itation  of  a  rival,  long 

regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  th  f  hng  th  h  national  honor  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  d  gn  of  h  ourt  to  establish  the 
Romish  religion  and  arbitrary  pow  p  ad  a  d  p  gloom  over  Eng- 
land, and  disposed  the  people  to  su  p  h  led  them  to  liecome  the 
dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Ju  h  unt  of  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  covenanters  in  Sc  1  d  d  n  ost  alarm  and  indig- 
nation, the  three  kingdoms  were  roused  to  sudden  phrensy  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  popish  plot.  A  wicked  impostor,  named  Titus  Gates, 
framed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the 
protesiant  religion  and  the  murder  of  the  king ;  his  narrative  was  im- 
probable, confused,  and  contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  it  was  favorable  lo  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men, 
anxious  to  obtain  power  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely 
the  credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Romish  religion  really  existed,  but  it  was  formed  by 
the  king,  not  against  him;  many  catholics,  aware  of  the  king's  secret 
attachment  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  York's  open 
profession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  tlie  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
British  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see,  and  several  enthusiastic  [1  rases  m 
their  letters" were  capable  of  being  distorted  into  confirmation  ot  a  plan 
formed  lo  aceeiernie  such  a  consummation.*  The  inesplical  le  murdeif 
of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate  who  ha  I  take  i 
Oates's  depositions,  completed  the  delusion  ;  to  deny  the  reahty  of  the 
plot  was  now  lo  be  reputed  an  accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  o  it  was 
criminal.  Several  catholics  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  evidei  ce  a„a  nsl 
them  was  a  tissue  of  palpable  falsehoods,  but,  in  the  phro  t  the 
moment,  every  absurdity  received  credence  ;  they  were  conde  ned  a  d 
executed.  The  parliament  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excl  du  g 
from  both  houses  all  who  would  no',  swear  that  "  the  sacrih  e  oi  the 

•  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  letters  of  the  first  vjeliin  to  en  ornl 
delusion,  Edward  Colemar.,  secretary  lo  the  duke  of  York.  Drjden  has  w  U  de 
icribed  the  plot  in  a  single  line  : — 
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mass  was  damnable  and  idolatrous,"  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  The  covenanters  in  Scotland  were  driven  to  such  desperation 
by  the  severities  of  the  royal  govetnmeiit,  that  thny  murdered  Archbish- 
op Sharpe,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Their  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were  suspected  of  fa- 
voring the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  punished  with  remorseless 
cruelty.  Il  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  during  this  turbulent  period, 
Ireland,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  popish  plot,  continued  perfectly 
tranquil.  Still  its  name  was  dragged  into  the  controversy,  and  it  lent 
a  title  to  a  party.  The  supporters  of  the  court  were  named  tones, 
from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that  name,  ha.-assed  the  Cromwelli- 
an  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  denominated  whigs, 
the  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.  ».  1681). 
A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  passed  the  com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  Charles  seized  the  moment  when 
the  violence  of  his  adversaries  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation, 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at 
Oxford.  This  second  parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  vigorously  enforcing  the 
act  of  uniformity  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  the  same  time  chose 
some  of  the  moat  pliant  lawyers  to  be  judges.  By  these  means  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  revived,  and 
the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
should  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.  He  next 
assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapons  ;  the  spies,  the  inform- 
ers, and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  popular  party 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  were  now  enlisted  against 
their  former  patrons,  and  gave  their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as 
freely  as  they  had  done  to  another.  The  spirit  of  independence  still 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy 
legal  pretexts,  the  cap'al  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power 
of  the  corporation  virtually  transferred  to  the  king.  The  popular  lead- 
ers, not  disheartened,  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection  ;  they  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  party  :  Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader, 
became  a  witness  against  his  associates  ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  ;  but  the  victims  whose  fate  excited  the  most 
sympathy  were  the  popular  Lord  Russell  and  the  virtuous  Aigemon 
Sydney.  The  duke  of  York  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
councils,  but  Charles  soon  became  weary  of  his  brother's  violence  and 
bigotry  ;  he  is  even  said  lo  have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government, 
and  the  adoption  of  popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  [a.  d. 
1685),  not  wiihoui  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  supposed  that 
some  of  the  violent  catholics  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpetrated 
the  crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued  to  be 
the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.  Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full  scope  to 
gratify  his  a-nbition  ;  he  continually  enlarged  his  frontiers  on  the  most 
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frivolous  pretences,  while  Spain  and  Holland  were  too  weak,  and  the 
Germanic  empire  too  much  harassed  by  other  enemies,  to  check  his 
progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  i-iolating  the  privileges 
of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  provoked  a  formidable  revolt ;  it  was  headed 
by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  possessing  great  courage  and  resolution,  and 
he  called  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  While  these 
allies  were  ravaging  Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV.  was  preparing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever 
sent  against  Christendom,  Leopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources 
were  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  inlo  close  alliance  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Sobieski,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria  ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  imperialists,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  invaders  ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  length 
laid  siege  to  Vienna.  During  several  weeks  the  city  was  vigorously 
defended,  but,  at  length,  its  fortifications  crumbled  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  the  final  as- 
sault was  expected  every  moment  U.  d.  1683).  The  garrison,  reduced 
to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  when  the 
banners  of  John  Sobieski,  approaching  to  their  relief,  were  seen  on  tlie 
hill  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
to  meet  the_  Poles,  while  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to 
storm  the  city.  But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  now  revived,  and 
the  confidence  of  their  enemies  abated  ;  the  assailants  were  repelled  ; 
a  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry,  and  fled  in  such  confusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery, 
baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohammed 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  w  fbfi  mniB. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph,  recovered  p.,, 
of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  deliverers  was  as  signal  a: 

Louis  XIV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard  oi 
the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a  Chns- 
lian  prince  while  Christendom  itself  was  endangered  by  the  invasion 
of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski's  valor  crushed  tim 
Mohammedans,  than  he  renewed  his  aggressions.  Spain  was  muo 
provoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to  support,  and  a  haaty 
peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His  naval  power  was  steadily 
increased  at  the  same  time  ;  he  humbled  the  Algerines,  compelled  the 
republic  of  Genoa  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did 
not  even  spare  the  pope.  But  while  his  ambition  was  provokinir  the 
resentment  of  Europe,  he  weakened  his  kingdom  by  a  display  of  fero- 
cious bigotry,  at  the  moment  when  all  its  strength  was  required  to  re- 
sist justly-provoked  hostility.  The  religious  toleration  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designed  to 
be  perpetual ;  Louis,  after  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  virtuous 
Colbert,  revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by  issuing  an  edict,  authorizing 
Huguenot  children,  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  change  their  religion 
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without  the  consent  of  their  parents;  this  pernicious  law  introduced 
dissension  into  the  bosom  of  famihes  ;  children  were  enticed  to  inirat- 
itude  and  disobedience  by  the  arts  of  clerical  kidnappers  who  over- 
spread the  country.  The  parents  were  nest  persecuted ;  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments  and  the  incorporations  of  the 
trades.  Bribes  were  offered  on  the  one  hand,  punishments  were  men- 
aced on  the  other ;  apostacy  was  assured  of  reward,  and  tile  payment 
of  conversions  became  a  heavy  charge  on  the  state.  Finally,  a  brutal 
and  licentious  soldierj-  was  let  loose  on  the  hapless  protestants ;  dra- 
goons were  sent  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes 
their  last  security,  was  formally  revoked.  Exposed  to  all  the  cruehies 
and  honori  that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country  and  ear- 
ned into  lands  hostile  to  France,  their  wealth,  tl.eir  commercial  Jntelli- 
gence,  their  manufacturing  industry,  and  their   desire   of  vengeance. 


.  ^^  ..™>M,.3  u,  i„cu  suuermga  puDiisnea  Dy  tne  exiled  Huguenots  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  aggravated  the  hatred  of  France, 
which  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a  general 
war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Louis  ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined  it  as  princi- 
pals ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterward  gained  ■  and  a 
sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at  the  heiiJ  of  the 
confederacy. 

James  II.  succeeded  to  the  Englishcrownon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles ;  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal  promises,  which  procured 
him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  open  adhesion  to  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  regal  dig- 
nity. But  there  were  many  discontented  spirits  who  lamented  his  ac- 
cession, and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natu- 
ral  son  of  Charles  II.,  U>  assert  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  own 
consequent  claim  to  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  a  weak,  vain  man ; 
he  readily  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyle' 
prepared  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.  Ar- 
gyle, who  was  the  first,  readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland  but  soon 
found  that  the  country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  had  believed 
Surrounded  by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the 
disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually 
abandoned  him.;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  meantime  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he  received, 
he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army  encamped  at  Sedge moory  near 
Bridgewaler.  But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
surgents ;  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate 
leader,  after  wandering  about  several  days  in  great  distress,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

James  II,  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself  by  a 
mean  supplication  for  life,*  and  then  informed  him  that  his  offence  was 

•  Monmoutii  displayed  great  firmness  and  intrepidity  on  the  scaffold.    The  eie. 
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too  great  to  be  pardoned.  The  cruelties  exercised  on  all  suspected  of 
having  shared  in  the  insurrection,  by  the  intiiiman  Colonel  Kirke,  aai 
the  still  more  infamous  Judge  Jeffries,  were  shocking  to  human  nature  ; 
they  spread  general  consternation  through  the  western  counties,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  excited  a  spirit  of  secret  hostility  to  the  tyrannical 
kmg.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  Jaraea  resolved  to  dispense  with 
die  test  acts,  by  which  catholics  were  excluded  from  the  public  ser- 
vice, and,  finding  the  parhament  opposed  to  his  views,  he  dissolved 
hat  body.  Eleven  out  of  tho  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispens- 
ng  power  was  an  essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  the  king, 
fortified  by  their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  catholic  lords 
and  gentlemen.  The  lord-IieuCenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
earl  of  Tyrconnell,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Romish  church ;  maty 
of  the  catholics,  who  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  estat-es,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  timorous  protestants 
sought  refuge  in  England.  Their  representations,  and  the  tales  of  hor- 
ror related  by  the  exiled  Huguenots,  filled  the  nation  with  a  general 
hatred  of  popery  ;  the  king,  however,  unconscious  of  his  increasing 
unpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  his  chief  security  by  quar- 
relling with  the  church.  He  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  iiniversities  to  catholics  ;  more  opposition  was  oflered  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  the  king  persevered,  and  a  catholic,  named 
Parker,  was  installed  into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

Although  there  was  much  discontent  in  England,  no  project  had  as 
yet  been  formed  against  the  king  ;  it  was  believed  that  Mary  of  Mode- 
na,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the  nation  was 
disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  his 
former  marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
the  church  of  England.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  by  Anne 
Hyde,  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  protestant  religion  against  tho 
ambition  and  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV. ;  she  was  less  popular  in  England 
than  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached"  and 
It  was  generally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  prot- 
estant dissenters,  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  attachment  of  her  husband  to  presbyterian  principles.  She  was, 
however,  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  protestant  successor  to 
the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  princess  Anne,  afterward  queen,  had  been  educated  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  the  Anglican  church  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was  married  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  either  died  in  their  infancy,  or  were  still-born. 
She  was  the  favorite  child  of  her  father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  interrupt  their  affection,  until  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen 

cationer,  touched  with  pity,  or  respect  for  the  vielim's  noble  bearing,  struck  him 
e  limes  without  effect,  and  then  thceiv  aside  Che  aie,  cleclarin-t  he  was  unable 
"""""  h..  „«!„=      The  sheriff  compelled  him  to  ri^new  hia  ^  effcrl!,  and  Ihe 
j.,1 .,j  ienglh  severed  from  his  body. 
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appeared  likely  to  give  an  heir  to  the  ihrone,  ami  he  himself  became 
invoked  in  a  contest  with  the  church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  relieve  the  catholica  from  the  civil  disabilities  imdei 
which  they  labored,  as  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  as  themselves 
must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  obtain  the 
support  of  HO  powerful  a  body  as  the  protestant  dissenters,  in  the  new 
course  of  policy  which  he  meditated,  James  published  a  new  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  suspending  all  the  penal  laws  against  every  species 
of  dissent,  and  soon  after  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  it  to  be 
read  in  churches.  The  legality  of  such  a  command  was  questioned  by 
the  prelates,  for  though  royal  declarations  had  been  read  in  churches 
with  their  sanction  during  the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  king's  power  to  suspend  the  penai  laws,  and  in 
fact,  such  an  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration 
related  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
laws  ag>.inst  non-conformity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by  the 
moat  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that  the  king's 
orders  might  have  been  obeyed ;  but  it  was  unwise  to  call  upon  the 
English  prelates  to  undo  their  work,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  churches 
that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous  course  of  policy.  It  was 
also  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  dissenters,  far  from 
being  grateful  for  the  king's  favor,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with 
suspicion,  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them,  but  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  popery. 

Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  with  Sancroft  the 
primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  lammatre  their  reasons  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  hi       j  Wh        hi    d       nent  was  presented 

to  James,  he  was  1     ly  d    h     1         dered  the  prelates  to 

be  arrested  on  th       h    g      f  h  d  ditious  libel,  and  as 

they  all  refused  to  fa  d  b    I    h  j  d      the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  th    q  g  h  p  f  Wales,  and  the  ab- 

sence of  the  arch     h  p       p  d        h    T  who  ought  in  virtue 

of  his  office  to  hav  e  been  present  on  the  occasion,  ^ave  rise  to  a  report 
that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  de- 
tect the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to  impose  a  spurious  child  on 
the  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was  studiously  circulated  ;  and  though 
the  queen's  delivery  had  been  as  public  as  decency  would  permit,  the 
story  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious  was  received  with, 
equal  credulity  in  England  and  Holland,  James  at  first  paid  no  regard 
to  the  reports  which  were  in  circulation,  but  when  he  Jenrned  that  the 
prayers  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his  daughtt 
at  the  Hague,  he  remonstrated  very  strongly  oi  ' 
forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  excuses  so  disinge 
ciousness  was  transparent. 

As  the  king,  according  to  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  the  head  of  the  English  church,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
some  collision  when  the  monarch  professed  a  religion  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  establishment ;  and  though  such  an  evil  might  be  endured 
for  a  season,  the  members  of  a  protestant  establishment  naturally  shrunk 
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from  tlie  prospect  of  being  governed  by  a  continued  succession  of  Ro. 
mish  sovereigns.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  forced  men  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  position  of  the  church  and  the  counlrj-, 
especially  as  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  seven  prelates  of  the  church 
were  persecuted  by  its  head  for  defending  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
proper  privileges  of  the  established  religion.  Such  an  anomaly  was 
too  glaring  to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraordinary  weak- 
ness in  forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  country.  TiteTe  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  trial  which  excited  such  interest  as  that  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  the  pretended  libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the  king. 
The  best  lawyers  in  England  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the 
question  between  prerogative  and  privilege  was  never  more  ably  deba- 
ted. The  trial  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
the  jury  were  desired  to  retire  and  consider  their  verdict.  They  rt- 
mained  together  in  close  consultation  all  night,  without  fire  or  candle  : 
great  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  for 
it  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  that  they  pro- 
nounced the  acquittal  of  the  prelates. 

"  The  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,"  says  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, who  was  present,  "  there  was  a  wonderful  shout,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." — "  The  loud  shouts  and  joyful  ac- 
clamations were,"  as  Sir  John  Reresby  expresses,  "  a  rebellion  in 
noise,  though  not  in  intention."  From  I^ondon  the  tumultuous  sounds 
of  joy  extended  rapidly  into  the  country,  and  a  well-known  expression 
of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acclamations,  even  among  the  soldiers 
in  his  camp  at  Hounslow.  He  was  told  by  his  general,  hord  Faver- 
sham,  of  whom  he  had  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 
"  Do  you  call  that  nothing  V  he  replied,  "  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Bonfires  were  made,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  ihe  country  towns,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  reached  them,  although  the  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  such  proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general 
feeling,  that  though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  nest  sessions 
for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behavior,  yet  the  grand  jury  would  not  find 
bills  agains'  them,  though  they  were  se»t  out  no  less  than  three  times. 
It  is  stated  further,  that  the  churches  of  London  were  crowded  on  that 
forenoon  with  multitudes,  eager  to  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
this  great  deliverance.  "  0  what  a  sight  was  that,"  says  Nichols,  "  to 
behold  the  people  crowding  into  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  so  great  a  blessing,  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  ecstacy  of 
joy,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminations  in  every 
window  and  bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear  the  bolls  throughout  aU 
the  city  ringing  out  peals  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement,  and  most  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolution  was  first  formed.  In 
order  lo  form  a  right  estimate  of  ihis  great  event,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  became  the  great  turning  point  of  European  policy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  in  order  to  explain  the  position  of 
parties  in  England.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration,  a  parly,  consisting 
of  a  few  nobles  and  a  very  large  body  of  country  gonilcmen,  labored  lo 
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introduce  so  much  of  the  princi])les  of  tke  old  commonwealth  as  con- 
sisted in  restraining  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical  prir- 
ileges  of  the  establishment.  They  were  at  first  called  the  puritanical, 
and  afterward  the  whig  party ;  they  were  animated  by  a  perfect  horror 
of  popery,  or  of  anything  which  seemed  approaching  to  it,  but  they  were 
more  favorable  to  the  protestant  non-conformists  than  to  the  episcopal 
clergy,  and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the  support  of  the  protectant 
dissenters.  Except  in  hatred  of  popery,  the  English  people  of  that  day 
had  little  community  of  feeling  with  the  whig  leaders  ;  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  presbyteries  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell  when 
the  most  innocent  amusements  were  strictly  prohibited  had  alienated 
the  lower  orders,  and  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  wings  for  a 
time  when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Gates  and  his  as'^ociateo  ha  1  filled  the 
nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction  agamst  this  delusion  had  re 
duced  the  party  to  more  than  its  former  iveikness  and  it  had  found 
little  support  out  of  doors  when  an  attempt  was  mide  to  exclude  James 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  religion 
Another  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  popular  favor  enjojed  by  ihe 
whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders  in  hpite  of 
their  loud  professions  of  patriotism  accepted  bribes  from  foreign  pow 
ers.  Some  took  money  from  Holland  others  from  France  and  not  a 
few  from  both  governments,  excusing  such  conduct  to  themselves  by 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enjoj  ed  bj  the  court 
party,     Th     n  d  1 '     h  d  ra'    d        b  iV  n  against  James,  to 

give  the  1     d  k      f  M     m     h       d  h       se  with  wiuch  that 

rebellion  Id  d  to  p  h  of  their  power  as 

a  party.     J  ta    ly       d       1     d    1  d  had  he  not  taken 

measures  wh    h  1  h         b  1    m  and  their  rivals, 

he  might  h  n         ddp        hElhlgs  with  impunity. 

Matters  \  d  T  &      1     d     p     b      rianism  was  there 

the  favor  dim        i    1  1  p    1    )  was    carcely  less  hated 

than  pope  j  f  h      mp       n    q  f    hurch  government 

was  cone        d    h    S       h  wh  d  1     g  more,  but  James 

and  hiscurt       dll  fSldhy  had  taken  no  warn- 

ing from  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish 

A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of  prelatists, 
cavaliers,  or  tories  ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility,  the 
entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen 
and  in  general  the  masses  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  population, 
so  far  as  the  latter  were  capsule  of  forming  any  opinion,  or  selecting  a 
party.  Their  great  principle  of  union  was  to  support  the  exclusive  su- 
premacy of  thi  church  of  England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  that 
sovereign  in  lus  capacity  of  head  of  that  church ;  their  rahying  cry  was 
"  church  and  king,"  in  which  church  came  first  not  oidy  in  name  but  in 
reality.  From  the  very  moment  of  James's  accession,  the  tories  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had  long  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  all  resistance  as  siiifui ;  but  when  the 
monarch  began  to  exercise  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church,  in  a 
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Bpiiit  of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles  on  which,  the  church  had  bewa 
eBtablished,  they  found  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  which  erery 
day  became  more  embarrassing.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis 
of  their  loyalty  ;  it  was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  declaration 
of  war  by  the  monarch  against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take  measures 
for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
BO  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old  adversaries  the  whigs  ; 
hence  the  first  movements  of  the  tories  to  join  in  inviting  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England  were  slow  and  unsteady,  and  the  most  for  which 
they  looked  was  that  the  prince  might  act  as  mediator  between  the 
kii»g,  the  church,  and  the  nation. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  connexion  between  the  position  of  the 
king  of  England  in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  At  this 
period  the  arbitrary  designs  of  I>ouis  XIV.  had  excited  universal  dis- 
trust, and  alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether 
covert  or  avowed,  to  the  difTcrent  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 
sought  to  extend  his  sway.  England  was  prevented  from  joining  in 
this  coalition  only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch  and  Louis, 
and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes  of  Germany, 
the  houses  of  Spdn  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope  himself,  who 
had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  French  monarch,  stj-ipped  of  his  terri- 
tory of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further  injuries.  Holland  was  stiU 
more  deeply  interested  in  detaching  England  from  the  French  alliance  : 
Louis  had  openly  avowed  his  intentions  to  destroy  its  independence, 
and  if  he  had  procured  the  promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of 
England,  the  Dutch  would  in  all  probability  have  become  subjects  of 
France.  The  combination  of  parties  by  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  invited  into  England,  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  moment  if  James  had  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  concil- 
iatory measures  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and  churchmen. 
William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  crisis.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invasion  of  western  Germany  by  Louis  XIV. 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  fearful  ravages 
perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the  palatinate,  excited  universal  alarm  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.  The  states  of  Holland  immediately 
placed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  the  disposal  of  William ;  he  set  sail 
with  a  powerful  annament,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed 
safely  at  Torbay. 

The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the  landing  of 
William  waa  almost  ludicrous.  At  first  he  was  joined  by  so  few  par- 
tisans, that  he  began  to  think  of  returning ;  then  on  a  sudden  the  nobles 
and  loading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  llie  favor- 
ite oflicers  of  James,  those  who  were  solely  indebted  to  him  for  rank 
and  fortune,  even  his  favorite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  de- 
fection—while  he,  sinking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  his 
army,  and  after  a  brief  delay  in  London,  fled  to  France.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  the  prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishonorable 
artitices  to  terrify  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  induce  him  to  seek  safe- 
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ty  in  flight;  but  James  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of 
abandoning  hia  kingdom,  in  the  behef  tliat  the  complicated  embarrass- 
ments of  parties  would  lead  to  his  recall ;  and  that  returning  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army,  he  might  yet  triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  Confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  his  bane  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  connexion  with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  dying  in  exile 

William  assumed  so  much  ol  roval  power  as  to  summon  a  convention 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Tliree  proposals  were  made  to 
this  body  fir>t,  that  terras  should  be  made  with  James,  and  the  chief 
administration  intrusted  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  lientenant-generai 
of  the  kingdom  ,  secondly,  that  the  flight  of  James  should  bo  taken  as 
an  abdication,  and  a  regency  proclaimed,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head  ,  and  thudly,  that  the  throne  should  be  declared  vacant,  and 
William  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queen  of  England.  The  lirst  pro- 
posal was  the  most  acceptable  to  the  consistent  tories,  includn.g  the  pri- 
mate, Sancroft,  and  several  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently 
prosecuted,  but  the  great  ma;jority  felt  the  absurdity  of  turning  a  king 
out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling  him  back,  and  it  had  already  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  "  the  worst  of  all  revolutions  was  a  restoration." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition  was  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  nobody  really  doubt- 
ed, but  almost  everybody  affected  to  deny.  There  were,  however,  great 
practical  difficulties  in  recognising  the  infant  prince  as  heir  to  the  crown. 
It  was  tolerably  certain  that  James  would  not  consent  to  reside  in 
France,  and  send  his  son  to  be  educated  as  a  protestant  in  England  ;  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  plan  which 
would  have  deprived  them  of  their  fondly- cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown,  and  William  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a  regency 
should  be  determined  upon,  somebody  else  must  be  sought  lo  exercise 
the  functions  of  regent. 

In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  the  third  plan  the 
only  one  possible  to  be  adopted  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  voted 
foi  conferring  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  did  so  with  undisguised 
reluctance,  as  men  submitting  lo  a  painful  necessity.  The  subsequent 
efforts  of  James  to  recover  his  dominions  by  the  aid  of  French  arma- 
ments completed  the  alienation  of  the  English  people  from  his  cause, 
while  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  he  displayed  in  Ireland,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  unfortunate  parti- 
sans in  that  country.  Louis  was  himself  injured  by  his  efforts  in  favor 
of  the  dethroned  king :  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  in- 
trigues to  provoke  insurrections,  and  his  continued  menaces  of  conquest, 
provoked  and  kept  alive  against  him  the  flame  of  popular  indignation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  induced  the  people  to  bear  the  brunt  of  expensive 
continental  wars,  in  which  England  was  very  remotely  and  indirectly 
concerned,  for  the  me-e  purpose  of  restraming  his  ambition.  It  was  in 
the  same  way  at  a  later  period  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading 
England,  excited  a  spirit  among  the  people  which  led  them  similarly  to 
fight  the  battle  of  continental  Europe,  and  pay  its  sovereigns  for  main 
taining  their  own  independence. 
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SECTlu-i  IV.^Genertil  Hhtory  of  Eurapt.  from  Ihe  Lfagve  of  Augsburg  » 
liie  Formation  of  tlu  Qrarut  JUianfe. 
The  domestic  history  of  England,  during  tlte  reigu  of  Williatn  III., 
is  so  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  war  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  Lonis  XIV.,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  hunt  our  alleutioti 
to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  of  the  latter,  beveral 
parties  as  we  have  seen,  joined  in  effecting  the  revolutiun ;  scarcely 
had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old  jealousies  were  renewed  with  ag- 
gravated fury.  The  Scottish  convention  made  the  establishment  of 
presbyterianism  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown  ;  the 
protest«it  sectarians  in  England  were  thus  eneoniaged  to  hope  for  some 
moditicarions  in  the  discipline  of  the  English  ohnrch ;  they  did  obtain  ■ 
general  toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  toiy  or  liigh-chnrch  party. 
Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  William  not  only  offered 
wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  TyrconneU,  bnt  promised  to 
secure  the  catholics  in  theu-  civil  rights,  and  give  them  one  third  of  the 
churches.  j  .      .    .    ,     , 

But  the  Protestants,  who  had  so  recently  been  secured  m  their  lands 
by  the  acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  conscious  that  the  justice  ol 
their  titles  would  not  boar  a  very  rigid  scrutiny,  and  dreading  that,  under 
a  catholic  monarch  and  a  catholic  parliament,  these  acts  might  be  re- 
pealed, boldly  took  up  arms,  and  atoned  for  their  deSciency  of  number 
to  mariial  vigor  and  a  daring  spirit.  They  felt  that  under  Cromwell 
they  had  won  their  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  they 
were  resolved  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  bands, 
and  sconied  the  country  i  others  threw  themselves  into  Ijondondorry 
EnniskiUen,  and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out  until  aid 
could  arrive  from  England.  James,  with  a  smaU  French  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  and  convened  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  The  act  of 
Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  the  protostants  who  favored,  or  were 
supposed  lo  favor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason  But  in  the  meantime,  the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  monarch 
had  been  ruined  in  Scotland  by  the  loss  of  theii  leader,  the  brave  Vis- 
count Dundee,  who  feU  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  HigUanders  who 
followed  his  standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person 
of  sufficient  influence  to  collect  another  army.  James  began  his  opera- 
tions in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry  ;  it  was  nobly  defended  by 
the  inhabitants,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more  than  supphed  their 
deficiency  in  martial  discipline.  They  were,  however,  on  tie  point  of 
sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of  fatigue  and  lamme.  when  a  rein- 
forcement arrived  from  England,  with  provision  and  ammumuon,  upon 
which  the  besiegers  abandoned  their  undertaking. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster,  the  duke  of  Schomberg 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  a.  the  operations 
of  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  ot  the  people  oi  Eng- 
land, WLliam  followed  with  a  considerable  reiuforccmont,  and  hasted 
to  meet  his  father-in-law.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  tie  1st  ol  July, 
1690.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne;  the  skill  of  William  procured 
hira  a  victory,  which  the  cowardice  of  James  rendered  decisive  ;  he 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin  hasted  to 
teke  sldpping  at  Waterford  for  France,  abandoning  his  faithful  snhjeeto 
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'O  their  fate.  The  Irish,  t'nough,  forsaken,  did  not  despair ;  they  threw 
themselves  into  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested,  but 
■was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  failure  was,  however,  com- 
pensated by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  in  Munster,  who 
with  five  thousand  men  reduced  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  some  other  places 
of  less  importance.  But  Ireland  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  William 
intrusted  the  completion  of  the  task  to  Baroa  Ginckle,  who  took  Ath- 
lone  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish  army,  chiefly  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  St.  Kuth,  whom  Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James. 
Stung  with  remorse,  St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  battle  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  in  Limer- 
ick, which  Ginckle  once  more  besieged.  All  parties  were  now  weary 
of  the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  toleration  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
subjects,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  as  many  as  chose 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  late  monarch  should  be  transported  to  the 
continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  About  ten  thousand  men 
took  advantage  of  the  last  article,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish 
brigades,  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  disgusted  with  the  constitu- 
tional jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  the  lories, 
who  were  remarkable  for  iheir  zealous  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  a  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance,  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of  great  treachery,  brought  so  much  odium 
OH  the  new  government,  that  James  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of 
a  restoration.  The  Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  new  government  a 
day  later  than  that  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  as  their  allegiance 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  authorities,  they  believed  themselves  in 
perfect  security,  A  military  force  was  received  into  dieir  glens  with- 
out distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  sol- 
diers, pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts,  set  fire  to  the 
Louses,  and  shot  down  the  wretched  inhabitants  as  they  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  flames. 

This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe  ;  the 
French  king  hoped  that  it  would  enable  him  to  replace  James  on  the 
throne  ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  his  forces  across 
the  channel,  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  crown  of  William  would 
have  been  exposed  to  serious  danger.  A  camp  was  formed  between 
Cherbourg  -aiA  La  Hogue  ;  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  soldiers 
were  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  powerful  navy  was  equipped 
to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was  frustrated  by  the  valor  of 
the  British  seamen  ;  Admiral  Russell  having  formed  a  junction  with  a 
Dutch  squadron,  attacked  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  sev- 
eral of  their  men-of-war  and  transports,  and  drove  the  rest  into  their 
harbors.  James  beheld  from  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes, 
but  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valor  of  his  former 
subjects.* 

The  death  of  Queen  Mary  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  as  the 
*  When  he  saw  the  French  fleet  set  on  fire,  he  eiclaimeil,  "  Ah  !  none  but  idj 
brave  English  tars  couM  have  performed  so  gaJlanl  an  action !" 
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partisans  of  the  Stiiarfs  were  called  ;  but  instead  of  opeii  rebellion,  thef 
resolved  lo  remove  the  king  by  assassination.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  nation  was  so  disgusted  with  ihe  intended  treachery,  thai  Wil- 
liam was  restored  to  all  his  former  popularity.  From  this  lime  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  there  is  little  worthy  of  note  in  the  domestic 
history  of  England.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last 
protestant  hetr  to  the  crown,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  eventual 
succession  was  settled  on  Sophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and 
ber  heirs,  being  protestanls  (a.  d.  1701).  She  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  by  ^e  princess  Elizabeth,  manied  to  the  unfortunate  elec- 
tor-palatine. Party  animosities  between  the  whigs  and  lories  were 
occasionally  violent,  aad  William  III.  was  not  always  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  parliament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  was  a 
prince  of  great  abilities,  sullied,  however,  too  often,  by  cruelly  and  big- 
otry. Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  mainlaiuiug  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  he  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  subjects,  and 
persecuted  the  protestanls.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna, 
and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  without 
an  ally,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  in  silence.  Louis  was  not 
daunted  by  the  power  of  the  league  ;  he  assembled  two  armies  in  Flan- 
ders, sent  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  and,  lo  form  a 
barrier  on  the  side  of  Germany,  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and 
sword  (a.  n.  1688).  This  barbarous  policy  filled  Europe  with  horror  ; 
men,  women,  and  childreo,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in  the  inclem- 
ent month  of  February,  wandered  by  the  light  of  their  owq  burning 
houses  over  the  frozen  fields,  and  fell  victims  by  thousands  lo  cold  and 
hunger.  Nor  did  this  detestable  expedient  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
the  German  armies,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  gained  several  important 
triumphs.  I.iOuis  sought  to  recover  his  former  superiority  by  nobler 
means  ;  he  intrusted  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  war  instantly  changed.  Savoy  waa  overrun  by  the 
French  marshal  Catinat ;  Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  allies  in  Flanders ;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fleets  were 
defeated  otT  Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  able  to  de- 
fend Catalonia  (a.  d.  1690).  Little  was  done  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
for  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeli  and  the  Turks, 
whose  progress  threatened  the  ruin  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Had 
this  course  of  fortune  continued,  Louis  must  have  become  the  master  of 
Europe,  hut  in  the  following  campaigns,  the  Turks,  deprived  of  all  their 
advantages,  leit  the  emperor  at  leisure  to  watch  his  western  frontiers, 
and  Cslinat  was  driven  from  Italy  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  in  Flan- 
ders the  French  continued  to  be  eminently  successful.  Mous  and  Na- 
mur  were  taken  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  united  forces  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  could  make  for  their  relief,  and  the  allies  were  de- 
feated in  two  great  general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Luxemburg. 
But  William  III.  was  never  daunted  by  ill  success,  and  he  adopted 
such  prudent  measures,  that  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  im- 
portant advantages  from  his  victories.  Similar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  in  Savoy,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  but  the  triumphs  were 
equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea,  notwithstanding  the  recent  loss  al 
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La  Ho^e,  the  Freach  nayy  rode  triumphant,  and  gained  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  Enghsh  and  Dutch  fleets.  But  France  was  ex- 
hausted by  these  efforts  ;  a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  the  country,  arising 
panly  from  an  unfavorable  season,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  hands  to 
till  the  ground  ;  and  the  finances  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  coq- 
fusion.  The  allies,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  made  vigorous  efforts 
to  recover  their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  unsuccessful,  except  on 
ih"  side  of  Flanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All  parties  became 
■weary  of  a  war  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  much  treasure  expend- 
ed, and  no  permanent  acquisitions  made.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced under  the  mediation  of  Charles  XI.,  of  Sweden,  at  Ryswick 
(a.  d.  1697),  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in  which  Louis  made  many  im- 
portant concessions,  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for  his  future 
projects.  The  French  king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  It  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to  enforce,  was  not  evea. 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and  several  other  omissions 
left  abundant  grounds  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  consented  to 
the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  desertion 
of  his  allies.  But  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  treaty ;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sultan,  Mustapha  II.,  became,  for  a 
brief  space,  formidable  to  Europe.  The  danger  was  averted  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  who  now  began  to  attract  admira- 
tion. After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  be  took  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rialists, and  encountered  Mustapha  at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Theysse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  battle  was 
bnef,  but,  for  its  duration,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fifteen 
thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their 
flight  across  the  river ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great  seal  of 
Ihe  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  prize  of  the  victors ;  the  grand  vizier 
the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pachas,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having  vainly  attempted  to  retrieve 
Ids  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  by  which  several  provinces  were  resigned  to  the  Austriana, 
Azof  ceded  to  the  Russians,  now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the 
administration  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the 
cession  of  the  Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  11. ,  engaged  the 
general  attention  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  three  princes 
were  candidates  for  the  succession,  Louis  XIV.,  the  emperor  Leopold, 
and  the  elector  of  Bararia.  It  is  unnecessary  to  canvass  their  several 
claims,  but  it  is  manifest  ttat  the  general  interests  of  Europe  pointed 
to  the  electoral  pnnce  as  the  most  eligible  of  the  competitors.  A  secret 
treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  between  William  and  Louis  but 
Charles  11.  received  inform-ation  of  the  transaction,  and  enraged  thai 
his  dominions  should  be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement 
been  made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
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cions  of  poison  (a.  d.  1699).  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was  arranged 
by  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  empeior  Leopold  refused  his 
concurrence,  expecting  to  obtain  for  hia  family  the  inheritance  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy.  During  these  negotiations,  iho  affections  of 
ihe  Scotch  were  alienated  from  William,  by  his  sacrificing  the  settle- 
ment which  they  had  established  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  to  quiet  Ihe  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  tlte  English.  Could  they  have  found  leaders,  they  would 
probahly  have  had  recourse  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented 
to  vent  their  rage  in  Violent  language,  and  furious  invective.  ChariesII. 
was  long  disposed  to  favor  the  Austcian  claimant  U>  his  crown,  but  the 
arrogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favorites,  alienated  the  nation 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  nohility  and  clergy  urged 
the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice  ;  Innocent  XII.,  who  then  filled 
the  pontifical  chair,  was  very  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  strenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a 
French  prince  ;  a  new  will  was  made,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Not  long  after  Charles  died  (a.  d.  1701),  and  Louis,  after  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  his  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  ihe  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
ing, both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season.  Willian> 
found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  Louis,  by 
an  unexpected  movement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had  secured  a  great 
portion  of  the  Dutch  army.  The  emperor,  however,  commenced  a  war, 
claiming  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  advantages 
over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Italy.  During  this  campaign,  the  states-gen- 
era! and  William,  having  failed  to  make  any  satisfactory  explanations 
of  his  designs  from  the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  (he 
Grand  Alliance,  with  the -emperor.  Its  avowed  objects  were  "to  pro- 
ctire  satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession ;  obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  dominions 
and  commerce ;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America."  But  this  treaty  would  probably  have  been  frustrated  by 
Ihe  English  parliament,  but  for  the  imprudence  with  which  Louis  haz- 
arded an  insult  to  the  British  nation  (a.  d.  1701).  On  the  death  of 
James  II.,  he  caused  his  son,  commonly  caDed  the  Old  Pretender,  to  be 
recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James 
III.  The  parliament  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the  war,  which  they 
had  hitherto  disapproi  ed,  and  their  martial  ardor  was  not  abated  by  the 
death  of  William,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
unskilfulnesa  of  an  inexperienced  surgeon  (a.  d.  1702).  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  filled  the  allies  with  consternation  ;  but  their  feara 
were  of  short  duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the 
throne,  declared  her  resolution  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  hei 
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The  accession  of  Queen  Anne  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  English 
people  ;  Willjam  was  dishked  as  a  foreigner,  who  was  more  strongly 
attached  to  Holland  than  to  his  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness  of 
manner  had  greatly  (endfed  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  He  was  sus- 
pected by  the  tones  of  secret  designs  against  the  -nnrch,  on'  account 
of  his  attachment  to  presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had  ceased  to 
respect  hint,  because  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently  grateful  for 
their  services  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  Though  his  military  talenis 
were  great,  he  had  not  been  a  very  successful  general,  and  it  was  stu- 
diously circulated,  that  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back 
the  earl  (afterward  duke)  of  Marlborough,  through  envy  of  his  superior 
abilities.  He  had,  at  first,  recognised  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crowa 
nf  Spain,  and  therefore  when  he  joined  the  grand  alliance  formed  to 
pi-s.ent  what  he  had  previously  sanctioned,  he  was  exposed  to  suspi- 
cions of  insincerity,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  Louis  made 
any  large  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  Dutch,  the  English  monarch  would 
not  persevere  in  his  resistance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it 
was  of  very  litUe  importance  to  England,  whether  an  Austrian  or  a 
French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain  ;  the  war  of  the  succession 
in  which  this  country  bore  the  principal  share,  was  that  in  which  its 
interests  were  the  least  involved ;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured 
forth  Its  blood  and  treasure  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  no  connex- 
ion with  its  real  position.  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Louis  to  impose  upon  the  English  pr,»j>le  a  sovereign  of  his 
choice,  which  induced  the  queen  and  her  people  to  enter  on  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war,  for  no  other  purpose  than  humiliating  the  insolence 
ot  a  despot.  They  subsequently  found  out  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
dear  a  price  for  the  luxuries  of  war  and  vengeance. 

Queen  Anne  infused  ligor  into  the  grand  alliance,  not  only  by  the 
prompt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  by  her  judicious  choice  of 
ministers  ;  Lord  Godolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  connected  with  the  premier  by  mar- 
riage, was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Eoglisii  army  in  Flan- 
ders, and  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states-general 
War  was  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day,  at  London,  the 
Hague,  and  Vienna ;  ami  tho  campaign  was  simultaneously  opened  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  (a.  d.  1702).  The  earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was  the  only  one  of  the  allied  generals 
who  obtained  success;  he  captured  several  important  towns,  and  would 
probably  have  defeated  the  French  in  the  open  field,  had  noi  his  motions 
been  fettered  by  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  field- deputies,  who  were 
too  cautious  or  too  timorous  to  allow  of  his  hazarding  an  engagement 
At  sea  the  ancient  renown  of  the  English  navy  was  re-established ; 
Sir  George  Rooke  sailed  against  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having 
with  him  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  mea 
Cadiz  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  Rooke  sailed  to  Vigo,  where  the 
pUeons,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America,  lay  protected 
by  a  French  fleet  and  a  formidable  castle  and  batteries.  The  English 
admiral  broke  the  boom  that  protected  the  narrow  entrance  i»<  -  the  in- 
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ner  harbor,  Ormond  stormed  the  castle,  and  the  French  losing  all  hope, 
set  fire  to  their  ahips.  But  the  English  and  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames ;  «ix  ships  of  the  line  and  nine  galloons  became  the 
trophies  of  the  conquerors. 

These  losses,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  not  abatfl 
the  courage  of  Louis ;  and  the  confederates,  though  joined  by  the  king 
of  Portugal,  did  not  improve  their  advantages  (a.  d.  1703).  The  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  being  joined  by  Marshal  Villars, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  imperialists  at  Hochstet,  by  which  a 
roaji  was  opened  t#  Vienna.  The  armies  of  I^ouis  retained  their  supe- 
riority in  Italy ;  evm  at  sea  Ae  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
confederates,  and  these  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  few  fortified  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  captured  by 
Marlborough.  Even  these  slight  successes  gave  courage  to  the  allies  ; 
the  English  parliament  voted  liberal  supplies  for  continuing  the  war 
and  the  emperor,  though  menaced  on  one  side  by  the  Hungarian  insui 
gents,  and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  ordered  his  sec- 
ond son,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  to  proceed 
to  Portuffal,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  that  country. 

Marlborough  had  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  timid  cautio 
of  his  Dutch  colleagues ;  he  concened  the  plan  of  his  next  caropai^ 
with  a  more  congenial  spirit.  Prince  Eugene.  As  his  Flemish  con 
quests,  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  had  secured  a  good  barrier  for  th< 
united  provinces,  Marlborough  novir  advanced  to  the  title  of  duke 
leaving  tLe  defence  of  the  fortresses  to  the  Dutch  garrisons,  concen- 
trated his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  invading  France,  and 
then  suddenly  marched  into  Germany.  A  junction  wras  efiected  with 
the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  lines  atDonawert  were  forced, 
and  the  allies  advanced  to  llie  Danube.  The  Bavarian  prince  having 
been  reinfiwced  by  thirty  thousand  French  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal  Tallard,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  the  duke  having  been 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an  equal  number,  eagerly  sought  for  an 
engagement  (August  13,  a.  d.  1704).  The  French  and  Bavarians  were 
advantageously  posted  on  a  hill  between  the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
Blenheim ;  but  their  line  was  weakened  by  detachments,  and  Marlbor- 
ough, taking  advantage  of  their  error,  charged  through,  and  won  a  de- 
cisive victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  ;  their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and  stand- 
ards, became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ;  Tallard  was  taken  prisotier, 
and  the  Bavarian  prince  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  allies, 
however,  suflered  very  severely ;  their  loss  amounted  to  no  less  than 
-  five  thousand  killed  and  seven  thousand  wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  bloody  victory  were,  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  danger ;  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  were  terrified  into  submission,  Bavaria  was  abandoned  by  its 
sovereign  to  the  ravages  of  the  imperialists,  and  the  shattered  relics 
of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  wilHn  their  own  fron- 
tiers. The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  even  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  immediate  results  ■  it  not  only  compensated  for  the  ill 
success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changed  the  whole 
plexion  of  tht   war      At  soa  tlie  English  navy  l-,p;:aii  '       ■-■- 
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fame  ;  though  Sir  George  Eooke  failed  in  aTi  attaclt  on  Barcelona,  he 
stormed  Gibraltar,  a  fortress  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  gained 
a  glorious  but  unprofitable  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  allies  exhibited  the  same  vigor  as  the  English,  Louis 
must  have  been  speedily  ruined  ;  but  the  Germans  were  sluggish ;  ihe 
death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  accession  of  his  mote  enter- 
prising son  Joseph,  made  no  change  in  their  policy  (a.  d,  1705) :  the 
prince  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  imperialists,  obstinately  refused  to 
join  Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  allies  could  attempt  no  con- 
quest of  importance  in  Flanders.  In  Italy  the  French  obtained  so 
many  advantages  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  capital,  where  he  was  besieged,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief; 
but  on  the  side  of  Spain  (he  allied  arms  were  crowned  with  brilliant 
success.  Sir  John  Leake  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  and 
thus  forced  the  marshal  de  Tess§  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress ;  the 
confederates,  entering  Spain  on  the  Portuguese  side,  captured  several 
places  in  Estremadura,  while  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been 
convoyed  by  Sir  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took 
the  important  city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authority  of  Charles 
III.  in  the  whole  province  of  Catalonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia. 

These  variations  of  success  inflamed  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of 
the  belligcrant  powers.  Louis  was  so  elated  that  he  ordered  Marshal 
Villeroy  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  Flanders,  while  his  Italian  army  be- 
sieged Turin,  and  the  forces  he  sent  into  Germany  drove  the  prince 
of  Baden  and  the  imperialists  before  them  (a.  d.  1706).  The  English 
parliament,  now  composed  principally  of  whigs,  showed  the  greatest 
eagerness  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Marlborough  joined  the  united  army  of  Hol- 
land and  England  in  May,  and  soon  after  received  a  subsidiary  Danish 
force.  Yilleroy,  relying  on  his  superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack 
the  allies,  and  the  two  armies  met  neat  the  village  of  Ramillies.  The 
French  marshal  posted  his  left  wing  behind  a  morass,  where  it  could 
not  be  attacked,  but  where  it  was  eq'i^y  incapable  of  advancing  against 
the  enemy.  Marlborough  look  immediate  advantage  of  this  error; 
amusing  the  French  loft  wing  by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  in- 
fantry in  masses  on  the  centre  ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance, 
but  the  dukp ,  bringing  up  the  cavalry  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  broke  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  and  in  an  instant 
Villeroy's  army  w  as  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.  Seven  thousand  of 
the  French  were  slam,  si'v  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tily  of  artillery  and  ammunition  abandoned  to  the  victors.  The  loss  of 
the  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men. 

The  results  of  thn  brilliant  victory  were  the  immediate  conquest  of 
Brabant,  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  but  its  consequences 
were  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal  Vendome  having  been  recalled  to 
remedy,  if  possible,  'Villeroy's  disaster.  Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Turin,  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  ob- 
struct his  march.  Orleans  therefore  joined  the  besieging  army,  and  as 
a  battle  was  manifestly  inevitable,  the  French  marshals  anxiously  d« 
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liberated  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  intrench 
ments.  The  majority  voted  against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  Marain 
produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  immediately  after  receiving  the 
account  of  Ms  defeat  at  Ramillies,  commanding  his  generals  not  to 
offer,  but  to  wait  for  battle.  This  order  hurt  the  pride  and  confused  the 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  While  the  French  generals  were 
angrily  debating  what  arrangements  should  be  made,  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  their  lines  ;  the  French  got  entangled 
in  their  extensive  intrenchmenis,  the  river  Doria  running  through  their 
camp  prevented  one  part  of  their  army  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other ;  they  were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  not 
halting  until  they  had  passed  their  own  frontiers.  In  men,  the  loss  of 
the  French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cannon, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  chest.  Uy  this  single  blow,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  dulchies  of  Milan  and  Mantau,  the  principalitj 
of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive  in  Spain 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  sluggishness  of 
the  archduke  Charles.  Philip  besieged  his  rival  in  Barcelona,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Leake,  with  an  English 
squadron,  before  the  town.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  disorder, 
partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  superstitious 
Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  ruin.  Forty  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the 
marquis  de  las  Minas,  advanced  through  Estreraadura  toward  Madrid, 
and  Philip  was  forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
count  de  Santa  Cruz  surrendered  Carthagena  and  the  galleys  to  the 
allied  powers.  Had  the  archduke  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,  and 
closely  pressed  his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been 
lost  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  lingered  unaccountably  in  the 
teighborhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  hav- 
ing collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English  and  Portuguese 
to  aband  M  d  d  C  1  g  w  oo  f  recovered,  but  this 
was  mor     b  p  d  by  h    1         f   h      1  nds  of  Majorca  and 

Ivica,  wh    h      rr     d      d         h     E     1   h  fl  der  Sir  John  Leake. 

Louis  w  dh  dbyhl  hb       ought  for  peace  on 

Very  humi  i  d  b        h       11  d  with  success,  de- 

jianded       h  h      1  m      h     h  1    d       try  the  hazards  of 

anolier 


While    h     E  t,l   h  mi  1       1     g  bl  od  and  t 

support  f  h  y  d  d  gi        h  al  affairs  of  the  na- 

tion.    A         }i  Egldl&ld  under  one  legislature, 

was  ratifi  d  by  th    p    I    m  f  !     1  but  the  Scottish  na- 

tion gen    allj  pp      d  to  h     g  11  d  heir  national  pride, 

and  the     d         g        i      h    h  1  Id  d  vclop  (a.  d.  1707). 

Louis  d         d  d         g    f       h  1       nes ;  the  expulsion 

of  his  force  from  Italy  enabled  hira  to  send  powerful  succors  into  Spain, 
where  the  allies  were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  miscon- 
duct.    The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  having  ex- 

•  The  duke  of  Berwick  was  the  natural  soa  of  James  II.,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
geoerals  in  the  service  of  France. 
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fiausted  al!  their  pro^nuns  in\dleiicia  alkiiipted  to  pass  into  New 
Castile  tho  duke  of  Berwick  h^Mcig  receivtd  large  reinforcements, 
and  aware  that  tke  allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
archduke  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almaiiza,  and  won  a  vic- 
tory as  complete  as  anj  that  hal  been  obtained  during  the  war.  This 
great  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  sim- 
ilar success  attei  ded  the  Trench  army  m  Cermany,  where  Marshal 
Villnrs  penetrated  to  the  Danube  and  laid  the  diitchy  of  Wirtemberf 
under  conlribntion  Nothmg  of  importance  ocmrred  in  Flanders,  and 
the  only  naval  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  duke  of  baioj  marched  through  France  to  besiege  this  great 
port,  while  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their 
operations  But  unfortunately  the  garrison  of  fouloii  had  been  re- 
inforce 1  two  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies ;  they  retreated 
through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed,  and  diffusing 
consternation  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil 
that  Louis  suffered  from  the  invasion ;  the  detachments  withdrawn 
from  the  army  of  Marshal  Villars  so  weakened  that  general,  that  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the 
Rhine,  instead  of  advancing  beyond  the  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which  the  results 
of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed  ;  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  popularity ;  they  were  opposed  even 
by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  though  diey  persuaded  the  queen 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  and  Mr  St  John,  they  saw  that  their 
influence  with  her  majesty,  and    h       p  parliament,  had  been 

considerably  diminished  (a.  d.  1708)  M  lb  gh  felt  that  a  vigorous 
campaign  was  essential  to  his  fu  pecially  as  the  duke 

le  Vendome  had,  by  treachery,  gai     d  p  f  Ghent  and  Bruges ; 

ne  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a  gen  1  b  1  d  rossing  the  Scheldt, 
came  up  with  the  French  army  1    p       d    t  Oudenarde.     The 

British  cavalry  broke  their  opponents  at  the  hri,t  charge,  the  French 
-mes  fell  into  confusion,  and  though  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented 
the  allies  from  completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such  disorder, 
that  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  six  thousand  de- 
serted. Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince  Eugene,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French  Flanders,  and  though  it 
was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal  BoufHcrs,  it  was  forced  to  surren- 
der after  a  siege  of  two  months,  while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  re- 
covered ere  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance  occur- 
red in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Spain ;  but  the  English  fleet  conquered  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  archduke  Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

The  confidence  of  the  allies  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch;  Godol- 
phin and  Marlborough  found  the  English  pariiament  ready  to  grant 
additional  supplies  ;  the  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their  troops,  and  the 
imperialists  promised  to  lay  aside  their  inactivity.  Louis,  on  the  con- 
trary, disheartened  by  deteat,  his  treasury  exhausted,  his  councils  dis- 
tracted, and  his  kingdom  sufiering  from  famine,  offered  to  purchase 
peice  by  every  concession  that  could  reasonably  he  demanded  (a.  d. 
1709).     Once  more  his  proflers  were  rejected,  except  upon  conditions 
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inconsistent  with  his  personal  honor  and  the  safety  of  h     k      d  m       J 
once  more  he  appeajed  to  the  liazards  of  war.     Th  f  1 

Flanders,  finding  that  Marshal  Villars  had  taken  a  po  f        wh   h 

he  could  not  be  dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Tournay,  and  h  it  d 
of  that  place  invested  Mons.  Villars,  unable  to  relie  h  pi  to  k 
possession  of  a  strong  camp  at  Malplaqwet,  whence  h  nj  d  1  h 
could  harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past  sue 
cess,  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments.  Few  bal^ 
ties  'since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of  the  allies,  hut  it  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  while  the  French,  who 
had  fought  under  cover,  lost  only  ten  thousand.  Mons  was  now  closely 
invested,  and  the  surrender  of  that  important  place  closed  the  campaign 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain  ;  but  Louis, 
finding  his  resources  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  unsuccessful  efl^art 
to  obtain  peace.  -,,„,.        l 

Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg  {a,  d.  1710),  but  the 
allies,  influenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  rejected  the 
propositions  of  the  French  king;  he  was,  however,  unwilling  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  and  the  conferences  were  continued  even  after  the 
hostile  armies  had  actually  taken  the  field.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
look  several  fortified  places  in  Flanders  ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies 
in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced  their  other  successes.  The  arch- 
duke Charles  aided  by  the  EngUsh  general  Stanhope,  twice  defeated 
liianld  dm  dp  fM  dnd    instead  of 

p  h  d      tag      hi  d         hpalul  forced  to 

bh  df  fhFhlSp         d      under  the 

duk      fV     d  1h      11  dto       dC     I  d  marched, 

fjij^^fb  wbdi  Shpwh     ommanded 

h  d  lldhlfb  dd      Bnhuega,  and 

was  d  d  d  &       mb  h    1  d  the  prin- 

pld  ooffd  "ng  tld  antage,  but 

hd         hbldip  h\dmw  pil  d  to  retreat, 

d    h         p       1  d    h  h  f   J       rhey  were, 

however,  so  weakened  and  dispirited  by  Stanhope  s  misfortune,  tliat 
ihe-r  could  not  check  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  more  consequence  to 
Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  queen,  a  wo- 
man of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  dutchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  povrer  with  discretion.  A 
new  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the  dutchess,  and  was  gained 
over  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  to  induce  the  queen  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  administration.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  but  many 
circumstances  contributed  to  diminish  their  popularity.  1  he  weight 
of  taxes,  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden,  when  victories,  from  their  very  frequency,  ceased  to  excite  joy ; 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,  who  contrived  that  "  England  should  fight  for 
all  and  pay  for  all,"  gave  just  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  rejection  of  tha 
French  king's  offers  at  Gertruydenberg  was  justly  regarded  as  the  tn- 
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umph  of  private  ambition  over  public  policy.  In  addition  U>  Jheae 
grounds  of  discontent,  the  tories  raised  the  cry  that  the  "  church  was  in 
danger,"oiiaccoiintof  the  favor  shown  lo  the  dissenters  ;  andthewhigs, 
instead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to  refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted 
to  silence  the  clamor  by  force.  Dr.  Henry  SachevereU  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked  the  dissenters, 
and  advocated  the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance. Though  it  was  but  a  poor  contemptible  production,  such  is 
the  violence  of  party,  that  it  was  printed,  and  forty  diousand  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  week.  In  another  .veek,  it  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten,  had  not  Godolphin,  who  was  personally  attacked  in 
the  commons,  persuaded  his  friends  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parlia- 
mentary impeachment.  Common  sense  revolted  from  such  an  absurdi- 
y ;  the  generous  feelings  of  the  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
preacher,  and  this  sympathy  was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  During 
his  trial,  the  populace  showed  the  liveliest  zeal  in  his  behalf ;  and  when 
he  was  found  guilty,  the  house  of  lords,  dreading  popular  tumults,  passed 
a  sentence  so  lenient,  that  it  was  hailed  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 

The  persecution  of  SachevereU  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs  ;  the  queen, 
aware  of  their  unpopularity,  dismissed  all  her  ministers  except  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Harley,  who  was  soon  after  created  earl  of  Oxford.  A  new  parlia- 
ment was  summoned,  in  which  the  tories  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
(a.  b.  1711),  but  the  ministers  did  not  abandon  the  foreign  policy  of 
their  predecessors,  and  copious  supplies  were  voted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war. 

At  this  crisis  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views 
of  aU  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  without  issue  ;  his  brother 
Charles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  thus  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  from  that  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  The  campaign  was  languidly  conducted  in  every  quaf^er,  and 
ere  its  conclusion,  the  Engbsh  ministers  were  secretly  negjliwing  with 
France. 

After  many  di-igraceful  intriguer  m  which  all  the  actors  sacriiicet. 
the  interests  of  the  nition  to  party  purpoiiea,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
■vas  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  conferences  lor  a  general 
peace  commenced  at  Utrecht  The  successive  deathsi  of  the  dauphin 
of  France,  his  son.  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  grandson  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  left  only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjou  between  Philip  and  the 
throne  of  France.  The  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchiea 
filled  the  confederates  with  no  unreasonable  apprehension,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  were  obliged  to  threaten  that  they  would  renew  the  war, 
unless  Philip  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France 
(a.  d.  1712).  When  this  important  point  wa.s  obtained,  the  English 
and  French  agreed  upon  a  cessation  ol  arms  ;  the  Dutch  and  the  impe- 
rialists continued  the  campaign,  but  with  such  ill  success,  that  they 
were  induced  to  renew  the  conferences  for  peace.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1713,  the  treaties  between  the  different  powers  were  signed  at 
Utrecht  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  Prussia  (recently 
oxalted  into  a  kingdom),  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces      The  em- 
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peror  held  out  until  the  following  year,  when  lie  signed  a  treaty  *t  Rad- 
stadt,  less  favorable  than  that  which  had  been  offered  at  Utrecht ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  general 
arrangements. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  conduct  of 
the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Tho  reason 
is  perfectly  obvious  :  both  Che  political  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs  continued  the  war  after  all  its  reasonable 
objects  had  been  gained ;  the  toriea  concluded  a  peace  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages that  England  might  have  claimed,  from  the  success  of  her 
arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  people  of  England  generally  dis- 
liked the  peace,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  nine  voles  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  -higs  now 
began  to  pretend  that  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  the 
alarm  spreading  rapidly,  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  groundless ;  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  a  new  administration,  more  favorable  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke.  But  before 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change, 
the  queen,  harassed  by  tho  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  her  servants,  sank 
into  a  lethargy,  and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents  (August  1, 1 714).  Several  whig  lords,  without  being 
summoned,  attended  tho  council,  which  was  of  course  held  at  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown  ;  and  the  lories,  overawed,  concurred  in  issuing  an 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  George  1.,  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Section  VI.— Pe(er  the  Great  of  Russia. —  Cliarles  XII.  of  Sweden- 

In  the  last  two  sections,  we  have  coniined  our  attention  to  the  wara 
which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of 
Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  life — Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Bcforu  entering  on 
iheir  history,  we  must  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  the  norti 
after  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexis,  and  the  resignation  of  Queen 
Christina. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexis,  Russia  began  rapidly  to  emerge 
from  the  barbarism  into  whicli  it  had  been  plunged  by  tbe  Mongolian 
invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  Ho  reformed  the  laws,  encouraged 
commerce,  and  patronised  the  arts  ;  he  recovered  Smolensk©  from  the 
Poles,  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  establishing  their  dominion  over 
the  Cossack  tribes.  His  son  Theodore,  though  of  a  weal;  constitution, 
steadily  pursued  the  same  course  of  vigorous  policy.  "  He  lived,"  says 
a  native  Russian  >  istorian,  "  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and  died 
amid  their  sighs  ind  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  decease,  Moscow  was 
in  the  same  staJe  of  distress  which  Rome  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus." 
John,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Theodore,  was  a  prince  of  weak  in- 
tellect ;  bis  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for  a  time  on 
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^jescludinglieryoTiiigbrotherPeter,  to  whom  Theodore  had  b' 
lie  crown.  During  seven  years  of  boyhood  Peter  endured  Sophia's 
galling  yoke ;  but  when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  took  advan* 
iage  of  ihe  general  indignation  excited  by  the  misconductof  the  govern- 
ment, to  shut  that  princess  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  banish  her  favorite  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a.  d.  1661). 
The  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  clergy 
and  commons  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  the  king,  and 
Ferdinand  III.,  almost  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  was  thus  invested 
with  absolute  power.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1670),  his  successor,  Chris- 
tian v.,  commenced  war  against  Charles  XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
though  assailed  by  a  powerful  league,  defended  himself  with  great  abili- 
ty and  success.  Charles  XI.,  aiier  the  lestoration  of  peace,  tried  to 
make  himself  as  absolute  as  the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  he  died  prema- 
turely (a.  d.  1697),  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XII.,  who  haa 
been  deservedly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  hia 
subjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  hia 
views  ;  he  resolved  to  make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  lo  connect  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus 
opening  a  water  communication  between  the  northern  seas  and  the 
Bluck  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  complete  this  magnificent  plan,  he  de- 
termined to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic  sea,  which  should  be  the  empori- 
um of  northern  commerce,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  still 
greater  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  instruction,  and  bringing  back  to  his  subjects  the  im- 
provements of  more  civilized  nations.  In  1698,  having  established  a 
regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his  absence,  he  departed  from 
his  dominions  as  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors 
that  he  had  sent  to  the  principal  courtJs  of  Europe.  Amsterdam,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the 
first  place  that  arrested  his  attention  ;  he  entered  himself  as  a  common 
carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  living  exactly 
like  the  other  workmen.  Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
amined and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  King  William  present- 
ed the  czar  with  a  beautiiul  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  several 
ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  After  a  year's  absence,  Peter  re- 
tufned  home,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
men  well  qualifled  to  instruct  hia  subjects. 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with  Frederick  Augustus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  John  Sohieski  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denjnark  (a.  d.  1700).  The  Danes 
commenced  the  war  by  invading  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  brother-in-law  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Their  progress 
was  slower  than  they  expected,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  they 
were  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  their  own 
capital.     Charles  Xll.,  undaunted  by  the  power  of  ihe  league,  resolved 
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to  carry  the  war  into  tlie  dominions  of  Denmark.  While  his  fleet, 
strengthened  by  an  English  squadron,  blockaded  Copenhagen,  ho  sud 
denly  embarked  his  troops  at  Cariscrona,  and  having  easily  effected  a 
passage,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  by  land.  Frederic,  cut  off  from  his  do- 
minions by  the  Swedish  cruisers,  and  alarmed  by  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace  highly  honorable  to  the 
Swedes,  leaving  his  Russian  and  Polish  allies  to  continue  the  contest. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  treaty,  than  he  resolved  lo  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva  with  a  force 
of  eighty  thousand  men ;  though  his  own  army  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved  lo  attack  bis  ene- 
mies in  their  intrencbments.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  had  opened  a 
small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to  advance  to  the  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow,  that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added 
to  the  confusion  into  which  the  undisciplined  Russians  were  thrown  by 
this  daring  assault ;  the  very  superiority  of  their  numbers  added  to 
their  conlusion ;  after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were  to- 
tally routed ;  eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  battle  or 
flight,  thiriy  thousand  remained  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  ammunition,  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  was 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects  ;  "  I  knew,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  teach  us  to  become  conquer- 
ors in  our  turn,"  Though  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  did 
not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival,  but  evacuated  the  provinces  that  he 
had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  marched  against  the  Poles  and 
Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga ;  he  forced 
a  passage  across  the  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Thence  he 
entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Courland  and  Lithuania,  scarcely  encoun- 
tering any  opposition.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  dethroning  King  Augustus,  who  had  lost  the  affection  of  the 
Poles  by  the  undisguised  preference  which  he  showed  for  his  Saxon 
subjects.  With  this  design  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Radzrewiski,  the  cardinal  primate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit 
of  opposition  was  raised  in  the  diet  and  senate,  that  Augustus  sought 
peace  as  his  only  means  of  safety.  Charles  refused  to  ireat  unless  the 
Poles  elected  a  new  king  ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could  only 
protect  his  crown  by  the  sword,  led  his  army  to  meet  the  Swedes,  in  a 
spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.  d.  1703).  The  Polish  monarch  had 
with  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of  Charles  did 
not  exceed  half  that  number  ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed  by  recent  con- 
quests, gained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  Augustus,  after  having  made  in 
vain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  was  forced  to  fly,  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  lus  artillery  and  baggage.  A  second 
triumph  at  Puitusk,  in  the  following  campaign,  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  formally  deposei!  by  tho 
diet  (a.  d.  1704),  and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
who  had  been  nommated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Peter  had  not  been  in  tho  meantime  inactive ;  though  he  had  not 
given  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he  had  made  a  powerful 
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diversion  by  invading  Ingria,  and  taking  Narva,  so  recently  the  scene 
of  his  misfortunes,  by  storm.  At  tbe  same  lime  he  founded  his  pro- 
jected capital  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals. St.  Petersburgh,  founded  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river  Neva, 
during  a  destructive  war,  and  surrounded  by  countries  recently  subdued 
or  still  hostile,  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity while  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  re 
signed  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown ;  he  concerted  a  scheme  of 
operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  entered  Poland  to 
drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  Charles  was  not 
daunted  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  he  routed  the  Russian  divis- 
ions successively,  and  inspired  such  terror  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  that  the  Russians  retreated  to 
their  own  country  (a.  d.  1706).  In  the  meantime  a  victory  obtained 
by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the  Saxons,  opened  to  Charles 
a  passage  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  rival,  and  crossing  the 
Oder,  he  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the  bead  of  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
Augustus  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  condi- 
tions. Charles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  his  presence  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  toleration  for  the 
proieslants  of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  quota  which  Swe- 
den was  bound  to  furnish  for  its  German  provinces.  Involved  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  Joseph  submitted,*  and  the  fears  with  which  the 
presence  of  Charles  filled  the  alhed  powers  were  soon  dispersed  by 
his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures. f 

From  Saxony  Charles  marched  buck  into  Poland,  where  Peter  was 
making  some  itjeffectual  efforts  to  redve  the  parly  of  Augus.us.  Pe- 
ter retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  how(!ver,  the  saiisfactijn  of  de- 
feating an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Russians,  strongly  intrenched.  In- 
toxicated by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of  peace,  declaring 
that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow  4  ami  without  forming  any  systematic 
plan  of  operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  that  ancient  city.  Peter  prevented  the  advance  of  we  Swedes,  on 
the  direct  line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the  country ; 
Charles,  after  having  endured  great  privations,  turned  ofF  tov/ard  the 

•The  pope  was  grently  displeased  by  the  eaiperor's  restoring  the  Silesinnchnrch- 
ea  to  the  priteslanla  ;  Joseph  facetiously  rejilied  to  his  remonstrunces  :  ''Had  the 
king  of  Swiden  demanded  that  I  should  become  a  Lutheran  mysejf,  I  do  ool  knew 
■Hha'.  might  have  b'ien  the  consequence." 

}  The  duse  of  Marlborough  went  into  Saxony  to  dissuade  the  (swedish  monarch 
from  accepting  the  ofTeis  of  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  was  too  cauti'.^us  a  p-jli- 
tieian  to  enter  immediately  on  tlie  object  of  his  mission.  He  complimented  Charles 
on  his  vicloiiea,  nnJ.  even  expressed  his  anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  art  of. 
war  from  so  eminent  a  commander.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Marlbo- 
rough perceived  that  Charles  had  a  rootiid  aversion  to,  and  was  not.  therefore, 
likely  to  form  an  alliance  with  Louis.  A  map  of  Russia  lying  open  before  the 
king,  and  the  anger  with  which  Charles  spoke  of  Peter,  revealed  to  the  duke  tlis 
real  intentions  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  his  leave  without 
making  any  proposals,  convinced  that  the  disputes  of  Charles  with  the  emperot 
might  easily  be  accommodated,  as  all  his  demands  would  be  granted. 

J  When  Peter  was  informed  of  this  haughty  answei,  he  coolly  replied,  "  My 
brother  Charles  affects  to  play  the  part  of  Alexander;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  &ai 
in  me  a  Sarins." 
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Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the  chief  of  the 
Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  nature  and 
the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way,  Charles  reached  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  hut  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  Mazeppa  appear  in  his 
camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for  the  czar  had  discovered  his 
treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  asso- 

A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the  convoy 
and  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  Livonia. 
General  Lewcnhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  mtrusted,  had  been  forced 
into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ;  and  though  he  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  was 
forced  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes,  Charles  continued  the 
campaign  even  in  the  dep^  of  a  winter*  so  severe  that  two  thousand 
men  were  at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence.  At  length 
he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  contained  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The  garrison 
was  numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate  ;  Charles  himself  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  heel  while  viewing  the  works  ;  and  while  he 
was  siiil  confined  to  his  tent  he  learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with 
a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  seven  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the 
enemy,  while  he  accompanied  tliem  in  a  liti«r  (July  8,  1709).  The 
desperate  charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  in- 
fantry stood  firm,  and  gave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the 
rear.  In  the  meantime,  the  czar's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
Swedish  line  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  can 
non  in  his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable 
disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  combat  of  more  than  two  hours'  dura 
tion,  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined ;  eight  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  six  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  soon  aftet 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred  of  his 
guards,  esciped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning 
all  his  treasures  to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and 
Saxony. 
■  This  catastrophe  is  powerfully  described  by  Campliell : — 

"  Oh  I  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bote. 

Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sandy  shore. 

Faint  from  his  wonnds,  and  shivering  in  the  biasl, 

The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  last ; 

File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 

Freeze  every  standard  sheet  and  hush  the  drum; 

Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang, 

And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang. 

Yet,  ere  he  sank  in  Nature's  last  repose. 

Ere  life's  warm  current  to  the  fountain  froze, 

The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye. 

Thought  of  his  homr,  and  closed  it  with  a  aigh. 

Imperial  pride  lookel  suDen  on  his  plight, 

Apd  Charles  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  sight," 
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Few  victories  have  ever  had  such  rmportaat  consequences  as  that 
which  the  czar  won  at  Pullowa ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost  iho 
Irmts  of  nine  years'  victories ;  the  veteran  army  that  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe  was  completely  mined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a  fate  Scarcely  better 
than  dea-Ji,  for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds 
ol  bibena  ;  the  elector  of  Sasony  re-entered  Poland,  and  drove  Stan- 
islaus from  the  throne  ;  the  kings  of  Denmark"  and  Prussia  revived 
old  claims  on  the  Swedish  provinces,  while  the  victorious  Peter  invaded 
not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great  part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  bill 
for  the  interference  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers., 
the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charies,  in  his  esdle,  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  destruction  of  hia 
hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Russia 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a 
Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed  on 
Uie  counsellors  of  the  sultans,  for  a  time  frustrated  these  intrigues  ■ 
but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
vizier  s  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  that  minister.  Pn- 
pruh,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian 
war,  but  he  was  removed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  the  seals 
of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of  Syria,  who  commenced  his  administra- 
tion by  sending  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  by 
which  he  was  menaced  {a.  d.  1711).  The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the  other 
hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adnanople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  believing- 
diat  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  deHvering  his  countr? 
ftom  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near 
Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  prom- 
ises of  Pnnce  Cantemir  were  illusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under 
the  Turkish  sway,  treated  the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to 
supply  them  with  proiisions ;  in  the  meantime,  the  vizier  arriving 
formed  a  fortified  camp  m  their  front,  wMle  his  vast  host  of  light  cav- 
alry swept  round  their  lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging  pirties.  The  Rus- 
sians defeated  three  successive  attempts  to  storm  their  intrenchraents  ■ 
but  they  must  have  yielded  lo  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  famine,  had  not 
the  emperess  Catherine,!  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the 
campaign,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  which,  though 
severe,  were  more  favorable  than  Peter,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
reasonably  have  hoped ;  the  Russians  retired  in  s.ifety,  and  Charles 
•  The  Danish  monarch  invaded  Schoncn,  but  his  troops  were  defe«led  by  the 
Swedish  miHia,  and  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  commanded  by  General  Steen- 
K  i!?'  V  "•'eVn'f'ligence  of  this  victory  wiia  conveyed  to  Charles,  he  exclaimed, 
Jtty  brave  Swedes !  should  God  permit  me  to  join  you  once  more,  we  will  beat 
them  all.^* 

t  Catherine  was  a  Livonian  captive,  of  low  condition,  whom  the  emperor  first 
saw  waitms  at  table.  Her  abilities  and  modesty  won  hia  heart,  iie  raised  her  to 
ha  throne,  and  never  had  reason  lo  repent  of  his  choice. 
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reached  the  Tarkish  camp  only  lo  1  he  downfall  of  all  his  «xpcc»- 

A  new  series  of  intrigues  n  he  on  of  Constantinople  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  viz  e  b  h  s  nister  was  little  inclined  to 
gratify  the  king  of  Sweden  o  1  e  con  ary,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his 
predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remo  h  m  1  oio  the  Ottoman  empire  (a.  d. 
1713).  Charles  continued  to  1  ng  ,  e  en  after  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand,  he  resolved  to  remain,  and 
when  a  resolution  was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  determined, 
with  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Adrianople  ;  on  his  road,  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whom 
he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  captive  ; 
but,  buoyed  up  by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow -suffer- 
er, never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus.  Another  revolution  in  tho 
divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  when  his  return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  restored 
him  to  his  former  eminence.  The  Swedes,  under  General  Steenbock, 
gained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained  during 
the  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gadebusch, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  but  the  conqueror  sullied  his  fame  by 
burning  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an  outrage  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe.  This,  however,  was  the  last  service  that 
Steenbock  coidd  perform  to  his  absent  master ;  unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Russians  with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  be- 
fore superior  numbers,  and,  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz,  obtained 
temporary  refuge  in  a  fortress  belonging  lo  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The 
allies,  however,  pursued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock 
and  his  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity  by  a  series  of  political  intrigues,  which  excited  various  jeal- 
ousies and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of  Sweden 

The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his  conquests  on  the 
side  of  Finland ;  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  appeared  to  be  consumma- 
ted by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the  island  of 
Oeland  (a.  d.  1714).  This  unusual  success  was  celebrated  by  a 
triumphal  entry  into  St.  Peterburgh,  at  which  Peter  addressed  his 
subjects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  his 
govei  nment.  Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  unmo'-'id  ;  but  when 
be  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  his  b.ster  regent, 
and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  home.  He  was  honorably  escorted  to  the 
Turkish  frontiers  ;  but  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be 
received  with  all  due  honor  in  the  imperial  dominions,  he  traversed 
Germany  incognito,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  reaciied  Stralsund, 
the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomeraiiia. 

Charles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  enemies  (a.  d.  1715).  Stralsuiid  itself  was  besieged 
by  the  united  armies  of  iKe  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Baltic,  threatened  a 
descent   upon    Sweden.      After  an  obstinate  defence,  ia  which  the 
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Swedish  monarch  displayed  all  his  accustomed  bravery,  Stralsund  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  Charles  having  previously  escaped  in  a  small 
vessel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch undone  ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  defend  his  own 
dominions,  when  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  invaded  Norway.  His  attention,  however 
was  loss  engaged  by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new 
favorite  Goertz,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between  the 
Russians  and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  tKat  Peter  and 
Charles  should  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  A 
pan  of  this  darmg  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  from 
the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  But  while 
the  negotiations  were  yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway  a  second 
time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works,  he  was  struck  bv  a 
cannon  ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his  attendants  came  to  his 
assistance  (a  d  1718).*  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for 
the  loss  ol  the  warUke  king;  on  the  first  news  of  his  death  his 
favorite.  Baron  Goertz,  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death 
on  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  upon  the 
late  king's  sister,  but  she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt 

•  Dr.  Johnson's  charitcter  of  Charles  XII.  is  the  best  comment  oa  the  life  of  that 
advenlarous  warrior ; — 

"  On  what  foundation  slands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  hia  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide: 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  lire. 
So  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tite ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquercd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ) 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  seeplres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field; 
Behold  surrounded  kiags  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  cnpituiate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  cliarnis  in  vain  i 
■  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  naught  remain  i 
On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frosl; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay  j 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pnllowa's  day  i 
The  vamiuished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands; 
Condemned  a  needly  supplicant  lo  wait 
While  ladies  interpo'se,  and  slaves  debate. 
Bui  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  T 
Bid  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  lam  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  n  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pal^ 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale," 
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the  re- establishment  of  arbitrary  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
commenced  with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaties  concluded,  with  all 
but  Russia  (a.  d.  1730).  The  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadron,  however,  finally  disposed 
the  czar  lo  pacific  measures  ;  and  he  consented  to  grant  peace,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  retain  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  pan  of  Finland 
(a.  d.  1731).  Thus  the  great  northren  war  terminated,  just  as  it  waa 
about  to  be  connected  with  the  politica  of  southern  Europe 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  COLONIAL 

SYSTEM. 

Section  l.—EstaUUhment  o/lJte  Hamvervm  Succmioa  in  Englmd. 

Ddring  the  wars  that  had  been  waged  against  Louis  XI V.,  the  funding 
system  was  estabhshed  in  England ;  it  commenced  by  the  foundino  of 
!i  national  bank  (a.  d.  1694),  which  lent  its  capital  to  the  government 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  then  usual.  Further  loans  were 
contracted  to  support  the  exigences  of  the  wars  ;  parliament  guarantied 
tile  payment  of  the  interest,  without  entering  into  any  obligation  to 
restore  the  capital,  which  was  transferable  to  any  one.  The  gradual 
extension  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  facilitated  the  growth  of  this 
system,  which  soon  gave  England  commanding  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  facilities  of  raising  money  possessed  by  the  English 
government  enabled  it  to  conclude  subsidiary  treaties,  and  set  the 
armies  of  allied  stales  in  motion.  Intemalfy  the  funding  system 
wrought  3  still  greater  change  ;  a  great  poit^u  of  the  political  influ- 
ence previously  possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  was  transferred  to 
large  capitalists  and  manufacturers ;  the  banking  and  funding  systems 
afforded  great  facilities  for  accumulating  the  profits  of  industry,  and 
thHs  fostered  the  growth  of  an  inteliigent  and  opulent  middle  class, 
whose  strength  was  soon  displayed  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
touse  of  commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  mercantile 
.lystem  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength.  Grants  of  com- 
mercial privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the 
manume  powers,  and  territorial  concessions  were  made  with  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  trade  rather  than  power.  Justly  as  the  BritUh 
negotiators  at  Utrecht  may  bff  blamed  for  not  taking  sufficient  advan- 
^^^if^"  ,u  position  in  which  tacii  country  was  placed  by  the  victoriee 
ot  Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  treaty  they  concluded  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  commercial  superiority  of  England ;  it  also  contained 
tiie  germes  of  two  future  wars,  but  these  consequences  were  slowly 
developed;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
re^bhc  of  Holland  w^s  still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
bnghsh  administration ;  the  tories  were  dismissed  with  harshness  the 
whigs  were  the  sole  possessors  of  office,  and  on  the  new  election  con- 
sequent on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  they  obtained  a  decided  majority 
in  parhament.      Unfortunately  they  used  their  power  to  crush  their 
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political  adiersariea  ;  the  chiefs  of  lie  late  ministrj*  were  impoached 
for  high  treason,  and  tlieir  prosecution  was  hurried  forward  so  vindic- 
tively, that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  the  continent.  . 
This  seemed  a  favorable  moment  to  make  an  effort  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  but  Louis  XIV.,  broken  down  by  age,  infirmities,  and 
misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  new  war,  which  might  disturb 
the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality 
in  the  royal  family,  this  remote  descendant  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Louis  (Sept.  1, 1715)  further  disconcerted  the 
projects  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents  ;  tiie  dulio  of  Orleans,  who 
was  chosen  regent  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  -ninority  of 
Louis  XV.,  adopted  every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambassador,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he 
did  them  iireparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  any 
'resh  supply  The  jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan  was 
"ormed  for  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  hy  the  Pre- 
ender's  imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar  a  commis- 
Hon  to  rai-so  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  highland  counties ;  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  James  III.,  than  the  clans 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
men,  including  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction.  Thus 
supported,  he  made  himself  master  of  Perth,  and  established  his  authori- 
ty in  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  In  the  meantime  the  government  was  alarmed ;  the  jacohite 
leaders  who  had  agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  Mar  whh  all  the  forces 
of  North  Britain.  An  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England  ;  its  leaders,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  Lord  Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a  Northumbrian 
gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several  Scottish  lords  and 
a  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But  being  unable  to  agree  upon  any 
rational  plun  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  forces  in 
the  town  01  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  character  of  the  government  had  lenity  been 
shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  leaders 
were  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  which  proved  nevertheless  ruinous  to  the  Pretend- 
er's cause.  Jlany  who  had  been  previously  in  doubt,  declared  for  the 
royal  cause,  and  several  of  the  insurgent  leaders  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. In  this  desperate  slate  of  his  affairs,  the  Pretender  landed 
with  a  small  train  in  Scotland ;  but  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  he  re- 
turned lo  France  with  such  of  the  leaders  as  did  not  expect  pardon, 
and  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entering  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the  policy  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a  brief 
glance  at  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  No  sooner  had  Peter  the 
Great  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  he  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
eror,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  powers.     By  sending  an 
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auxiliary  force  to  aid  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Persia  against  an  Afghan 
usurper,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea;  and,  while  he  thus  extended  his  dominions,  he  did 
not  neglect  their  internal  improvement,  but  constructed  canah,  planned 
roads,  and  established  manufactories.  But  Peters  own  character  re- 
tained many  traces  of  barbarism,  and  his  treatment  ol  his  eldest  son, 
Alesis,  excited  general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  laid  to  have 
been  induced  by  some  of  the  Russian  priests  and  bojars  to  promise 
that  in  the  event  of  his  accession,  he  would  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  abolish  the  new  institutions  of  his  father  He  was  arrested 
and  forced  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown ,  soon  after  this,  he  died 
in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to  accelerate  his  end, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  The  second  son  of  the 
Russian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter  chose  his  empereaa  as  his 
successor.  He  assisted  at  her  coronation  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war ;  and  on  his  death  (a.  d.  1725)  ahe  became  emperess  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  by  the  excellence  of  her  administration  justified  the 
choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  Turks  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  national  glory  in 
the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  ol  Oarlowitz,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  lost  honor.  Ahmed  III., 
the  most  warlike  sultan  that  had  recently  filled  the  throne,  was  far  from 
being  displeased  by  their  mariia!  zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  war  against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  from 
the  Morea  in  a  single  campaign  (a.  d.  1715).  The  emperor,  Charles 
VI.,  was  solicited  by  the  pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans ;  he  therefore  interfered,  as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  ;  but 
finding  his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
and  pubhshed  a  declaration  of  war  {a.  d.  1716).  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  attacked  the 
forces  of  the  grand  vizier,  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory,  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either  killed  or  drown- 
ed, while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  that  num- 
ber. In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  and 
having  defeated  with  great  slaughter  the  vast  Turkish  army  that  march- 
ed to  its  relief,  became  master  of  that  important  fortress.  TKe  conse- 
quence of  these  victories  was  the  p'-ace  of  Passarowitz  (a.  d.  1718)  by 
which  Austria  and  Russia  gained  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  the 
republic  of  Venice,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken, 
did  not  recover  its  possessions  in  Greece,  and  found  its  interests  neg- 
lected by  its  more  potent  allies. 

These  wars  were  very  remotedly  connected  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  southern  Europe,  which  now  depended  entirely  on  the  main- 
e  of  the  terms  of  ihe  peace  of  Utrecht.     Several  powers  were 
■  i  in  their  preservation ;  England's  flourishing  commerce  de- 

n  many  essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  they 

wore  the  best  security  to  Austria,  for  the  provinces  lately  ceded  in 
Italy ;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  or  unwilling  to  garrison  the  barrier  towns, 
felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to  their  security.  But  above  all,  the  re- 
gent of  France  believed  that  this  treaty  was  the  soie  support  of  his 
power,  since  it  mvolved  the  Spanish  king's  reuunciiition  of  hia  claims 
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to  tlie  French  crown.  Altogether  opposed  to  these  riews  were  the  do 
signs  .of  the  court  of  Spain  ;  the  marriage  of  Phihp  to  Elizabeth  Far 
nese,  heiress  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  provinces  that  had  been'  severed 
from  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  la- 
bored to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
projects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  ; 
he  designed  lo  reconquer  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain  ;  to  place 
James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Russian  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  by 
engaging  the  Turks  to  assail  his  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XI  a 
weak  and  stupid  pontiff,  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of  Alberoni's 
schemes  ;  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  to  Philip  V., 
and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal  could  further  develop  his  schemes] 
the  Qnadruple  Alliance  was  formed  by  the  alarmed  potentates  of  Eu- 
^pe,  and  Philip  V.,  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister. 
The  pope  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally 
disregarded  in  the  new  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  Europe  ;  his  superiorities  in  Parma  and  Placentia  formed  part  of 
^e  bribe  tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  rulers  of  France  and 
Germany ;  he  remonstrated  loudly,  but,  in  spite  of  his  efiorts,  thev  were 
accepted  and  retained. 

On  the  deatit  of  Clement  XI.,  Alberoni  became  a  candidate  for  the 
papacy,  and  was  very  near  being  elected.  Fortunately  for  the  per- 
manency of  Romish  power,  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded  from  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Innocent  Xlll.  was  chosen.  During  his  pontifi- 
cate the  society  of  freemasons  began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  heads  of  the  church,  especially  as  several  other  secret  associations 
were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  propagation  of  what  were 
called  philosophical  tenets ;  but  these  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not 
only  hostile  to  popery,  but  subversive  of  all  religion  and  mora'lity 
Though  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  united  against  the 
dangerous  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  formed  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(a.  n.  1716),  yet  the  cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  waa 
procJaiflied  against  Spain  by  France  and  England. 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  succession,  could 
not  resist  this  powerful  combination  ;  the  English  fleet  rode  iriumphant 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  the  Spaniards  from 
Sicily  ;  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  inva- 
ded Spain,  and  captured  several  important  fortresses  ;  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  laud  a  Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  Philip,  completely  subdued,  dismissed  Alberoni  (a.  d.  1720),  and 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

During  this  war,  France  and  England  were  involved  in  great 
financial  difficuilies,  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one  country,  and  the 
South  sea  speculation  in  tie  other.  A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Law 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  speedily  paying  off  the  vast 
national  debt,  and  delivering  the  revenue  from  the  enormous  interest  by 
which  It  was  overwhelmed.  He  effected  this  by  an  extraordinary  issue 
of  paper,  on  the  security  of  the  Mississippi  company,  from  whose  com- 
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inercial  speculations  the  most  extravagant  results  were  expected.  So 
rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  1719,  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was 
eighty  times  greater  than  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  This  immense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm ;  when  the 
holders  of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money,  there  was  no 
specie  to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a  general  bankruptcy. 
Some  efforts  were  made  hy  the  government  to  remedy  this  calamity, 
but  the  evil  admitted  only  of  slight  palliation,  and  thousands  were  com- 
pletely ruined. 

The  South  sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  in  England, 
(7as  a  close  imitation  of  Lavr's  plan.  He  proposed  that  the  South  sea 
company,  to  which  great  commercial  advantages  had  been  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation  ; 
and  facilities  were  offered  to  the  owners  of  stock  to  exchange  the  se- 
curity of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  South  sea  company.  Never  did  so 
wild  a  scheme  meet  such  sudden  success  ;  South  sea  stock  in  a  short 
time  rose  to  ten  times  its  original  value  ;  new  speculations  were  started, 
and  for  a  time  had  similar  popularity  ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excited 
and  some  cautious  holders  of  slock  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parlia- 
ment a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
fraud,  including  many  individuals  of  rank  and  station,  were  punished, 
and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  sea  scheme  encouraged  the 
Jacobites  to  make  another  effort  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  d.  1732). 
But  their  plans  were  discovered,  a  gentleman  named  Layer  was  capi- 
tally punished  for  enlisting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  soul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers  of  France 
and  England,  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  tf  power  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  were  both  bent 
on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  they  prevent- 
ed any  active  hostilities.  Walpole's  administration,  however,  began  to 
lose  its  popularity,  on  account  of  his  not  gratifying  the  national  hatred 
against  Spain.  A  powerful  opposition  was  formed  against  him,  com- 
posed of  the  old  tories,  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  he  con- 
tended against  by  unbounded  parliamentary  corruption.  The  death  of 
George  I.  {a,  d.  1727)  made  no  change  jn  the  position  of  parties,  for 
George  II,  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had  enjoyed 
under  his  father. 

The  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue,  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  to  his  hereditary,  dominions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared 
a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  procured  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The  guarantee  of  France  was 
not  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  father-in-law  to  the 
French  monarch,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  was  dethroned  by  the 
influence  of  the  German  powers  (a.  d.  1733).  To  avenge  this  insult, 
the  French  king  formed  a  league  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia 
against  the  emperor  ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.     The  si         " 
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of  the  Russians  under  the  reign  of  the  emperess  Anne,  i 
the  Great,  against  the  Turks,  induced  the  German  emperor  to  ci 
a  second  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  the  doath 
of  Charles  (a.  d.  1740)  invoked  Europe  in  the  contentions  of  a  new- 
disputed  succession. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  long  preserved  England  at  peace  ;  but  the 
interested  clamors  of  some  merciants  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  compelled  him  to  commence  hostilities  (a.  d. 
1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  small  force,  captured  the  important 
city  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  American  isthmus.  This  success  induced 
the  minister  to  send  out  large  armaments  against  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Vernon  with  a  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous  army,  under- 
took to  assail  Spanish  America  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  Com- 
modore Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  dealh  of  I/Ord  Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements . 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  little  experience, 
and  very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Carlhagena,  but  it  failed  lamentably,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the 
naval  and  military  commanders.  Both  were  reinforced  from  England, 
but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  returned  home  after 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men  had  fallen  victims  to  thn 
climate.  Anson,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  such  a  severe  storm  in 
rounding  Cape  Horn,  that  two  of  his  ships  were  forced  to  return,  and 
one  was  lost.  His  diminished  squadron,  however,  took  several  prizes 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.  His 
force  was  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with  this  lie  captured  the 
Spanish  galleon,  laden  with  treasure,  that  sailed  annually  from  Acapul- 
co  to  Manilla.  He  then  returned  to  England  triumphant ;  but  the  loss 
at  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the  English  would  not  venture 
to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spanish  America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the  emperor 
Charles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  Bohemia ;  the  king  of  Sardinia 
revived  some  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan  ;  while  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  Prance,  exhibited  claims  to  the  whole 
Atistrian  succession.  An  unexpected  claimant  gave  the  first  signal  fox 
war.  Frederic  III.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Prussian  throne,  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  rich  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army. 
Relying  on  the  goodness  of  his  troops  rather  than  the  goodness  of  hia 
cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  soon  conquered  that  fine  province  (a.  d. 
1741).  At  the  same  time  he  oft'ered  to  support  Maria  Theresa  against 
all  competitors,  on  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  his  acquis- 
ition. The  princess  steadily  refused,  though  she  knew  that  France 
was  arming  against  her,  and  that  her  enemies  had  resolved  to  elevate 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  France  entered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bavarian 
army,  made  several  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened  Vienna  ■ 
but  Maria  Theresa,  repairing  to  Presburg,  convened  the  states  of  Hun- 
gary, and  appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  made 
Bucli  an  eloi^uent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord  exclaimed, 
'  We  will  die  for  our  Kino,  Marin  Tliiirosa."     Nor  was  this  a 
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ary  burst  of  passion  ;  they  raised  a  powerful  army  for  the  defence  ol 
their  young'  and  beautiful  princess,  and  a  subsidy  was  at  the  same  time 
voted  to  her  by  the  British  parliament.  So  great  was  the  attachment 
of  the  English  people  to  her  cause,  tliat  the  pacilic  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  forced  to  resign,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed  by  bin  politi- 
cal rivals. 

The  new  ministers  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  th 
nation's  conlideTice,  They  took  the  lead  in  suppressing  the  measures 
which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  the  security  of  ihe 
constituiion,  and  they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors  in  supporting 
German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions,  which 
had  been  so  longdie  theme  of  their  severest  censure.  They  augmented 
the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  under  tbe 
command  of  the  iarl  of  Stair,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Austrians,  The  French  had  some  hopes  of  gaining 
the  support  of  the  Russians,  who  were  now  ruled  by  the  emperess  Eliz- 
abeth.. On  the  death  of  the  emperess  Anne,  her  niece,  the  princess  of 
Mecklenburgh,  assumed  the  government,  as  guardian  of  her  son  John. 
Bui  the  partiality  that  the  regent  showed  for  her  German  countrymen 
displeased  the  Russian  nobles ;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased 
by  a  French  physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to 
the  deposition  of  the  Mecklenburgh  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She  found  the  country 
involved  in  a  war  widi  Sweden,  which  she  brought  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, and  secured  the  inheritance  to  the  Swedish  crown  for  her  favorite, 
Adolphus,  bishop  of  Lubeck.  Though  the  czarina  owed  her  elevation 
in  a  great  degree  to  French  intrigue,  she  was  inclined  to  support  the 
Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  contest  until  she  had 
completed  all  her  arrangements. 

The  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage  in 
the  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of  the  ex- 
pected Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  In  Germany,  the  Bavarian  elec- 
tor was  driven  not  only  from  his  conquests,  but  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions,* while  the  king  of  Prussia  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  victory 
o  conclude  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  by  which  he  was  secured  in 
of  Silesia.     The  French  army,  thus  deprii'ed  of  its  most 


*  Dr.  Johnson  has  powerTully  described  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince : — 

"  The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Ctesarean  power, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  hia  sway  : 
Short  sway  I  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful  charms, 
The  iiueen,  the  beauty,  set^  the  world  in  arms  i 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacons'  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise^ 
The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wild  hussar. 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honoris  flalterin?  bloom. 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  Joom; 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
An.'  steals  to  death,  from  anguish  and  from  shame." 
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powerful  ally,  must  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  abilities  of  its  general,  th« 
count  de  Bellisle,  who  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  record- 
ed in  history,  from  the  centre  of  Bohemia  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  court  of  Versailles,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  failures, 
made  proposals  of  peace,  Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with  success,  re- 
jected all  the  proffered  eondilions  (a,  d.  1743).  She  urged  forward  her 
armaments  with  such  vigor,  that  the  French  were  driven  to  the  Rhine, 
and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and 
stripped  of  his  dominions,  sought  refuge  in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obscurity.  The  errors  of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to 
their  defeat  at  Dettingen,  just  when  a  little  caution  wouU  haye  insured 
the  ruin  of  the  English  and  Austrians.  But  the  allies  made  no  use  of 
their  fictory,  owing  to  the  irresolution  of  George  11.,  who  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands,  and  superseded  the  earl  of 
Stair.  The  war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of 
the  emperess  began  to  excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German  princes ; 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  hy  the  celebrated  Family 
Compact,  which  bomid  them  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  other's 
dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  country,  and  remove  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  assembled,  and  a  fleet  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  transports  ;  but  the  French  ships  were  shattered  in 
a  storm,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brest  from  a  superior  English  force 
(a.  d.  1744).  The  English  navy  was  less  successful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British 
admirals,  Matthews  and  Lestock  ;  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some 
captains,  and  Lestock's  remaining  aloof  with  his  whole  division,  the  re 
suit  of  the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction,  that  when  these  officers  were  brought  to  trial, 
Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condemned,  and  Lestock 
acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  but  indecisive.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  king  of  Prussia  once  more  took  up  arras  against 
Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  Silesia.  Soon  afterward, 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  removed  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  continuance  of  hostilities  ;  his  son,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port the  election  of  her  husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  lo  the  im- 
perial dignity. 

But  the  national  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  prevent- 
ed the  restoration  of  peace  (a.  d.  1745),  The  Austrians  were  completely 
vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could  not  be  resisted  ;  and  on  the 
aide  of  the  Netherlands,  the  misconduct  of  the  allies  gave  a  signal  tri- 
umph to  the  Bourbons.  The  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  was 
strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Germans      In  few  battles  has  the  valo"  af  the 
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British  infantry  been  displayed  more  signally  or  more  uselessly.  Form- 
ing themselves  into  a  column,  they  bore  down  everything  before  Ihem, 
until,  deserted  by  their  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  out- 
flanked and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the  French  army.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory  was  not 
decisive,  it  enabled  Marshal  Saxe  to  reduce  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  the  Netherlands.  Tranquillity  was  restored  to  Germany 
by  the  election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire,  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same  time  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen 
of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Breslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  thus  quieted  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  induced  the  grand- 
son of  James  II .,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  his  family.  He  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  small  train,  but 
bemg  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland  clans,  he  descended  from 
the  moimtams  and  marched  toward  Edinburgh.  The  city  surrendered 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  Sir 
John  Cope,  the  royal  commander  in  Scotland,  had  marched  northward 
to  raise  the  loyal  clans  ;  having  collected  some  reinforcements,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents 
were  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  encamped  at  Preston  Pans.  Here 
he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers.  A  panic 
seized  the  royal  troops  ;  they  fled  with  the  most  disgraceful  precipita- 
tion, abandoning  all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp- equipage,  to  their 
enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, had  revived  ihe  spirit  of  the  English ;  and  the  time  that  the  Pre- 
tender wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  Edinburgh  afforded  the  ministers  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regiments  from  Flanders.  Notwith- 
standing the  formidable  preparations  thus  made,  the  Pretender,  probably 
relying  on  promised  aid  from  France,  crossed  the  western  borders,  and 
took  Cariisle.  But  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Vornon  prevented  the 
French  fleet  from  venturing  out ;  and  the  Pretender  having  failed  to 
raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and  unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales, 
bafiled  the  royal  armies  by  an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched 
to  Derby.  Had  he  continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself  might 
have  fallen  ;  but  he  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was  neariy  enclosed  be- 
tween two  powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard 
a  battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
they  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  eifect- 
ed  by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and  expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the  insurgents 
that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's  forces  were  greatly  aug- 
mented after  his  return  to  Scotland  ;  but  finding  that  Edinburgh  h5l 
been  secured  by  the  royal  army  during  his  absence,  he  marched  to  Slir- 
Img,  captured  the  town,  and  besieged  the  castle.  General  Hawley  was 
sent  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but  despising  the  undisci- 
plined Highlandera,  he  acted  so  imprudently  that  he  suffered  a  complete 
defeat  near  Faikirk  (a.  d.  1746).  The  Pretender,  instead  of  following 
up  his  advantage,  returned  to  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  while  the  royal 
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array,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though  by  no  means  a 
skilful  general,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  soldiery.  The  insurgent 
army  retired  before  the  royal  troops  iinfil  they  reached  CuUoden  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of  Cope 
and  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent  precautions 
to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders  ;  they  rushed  on  with 
iheir  usual  impetuosity,  hut  being  received  by  a  close  and  galling  fire 
of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by  artillery,  they  waveredj 
broke,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  were  a  helpless  mass  of  confu- 
sion. The  victors  gave  no  quarler :  many  of  the  insurgents  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  and  their  unfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from 
capture  by  the  generous  devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assured 
the  pursuers  that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  their  search. 

The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were  perfectly  dis- 
graceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  ;  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  the 
women  and  children,  driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by  thou- 
sands on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces  of  rebellion,  and  almost 
of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
surviving  fugitives.  During  five  months  the  young  Pretender  remained 
concealed  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret.  At  length  he  escaped  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships, 
arrived  safely  in  Brittany.  I'he  vengeance  of  the  government  fell 
heavily  on  his  adherents  ;  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, and  though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness,  their  fate  excited  little 


In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  overrun  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Namur,  were 
captured,  while  the  confederate  army  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  but 
indecisive  engagement  at  Raocoux.  In  Italy,  the  allies  were  more  suc- 
cessful ;  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove 
their  enemies  from  Italy,  and  pursued  them  into  France.  The  death 
of  their  monarch  had  abated  the  vigor  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs 
of  Ferdmand  VI.,  Phihp's  son  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  un- 
known ;  but  when  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  'o  the  Family 
Compact,  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  re- 
vived. About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  marshal  de 
Bellisle  ;  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  bafiled  every  attempt 
that  their  oppressors  made  to  recover  the  city.  The  national  animosity 
between  the  French  and  English  was  aggravated  by  commercial  jeal- 
ousy ;  they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments  against  each  other's  colonies ; 
but  these  expeditions,,  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  led  to  no 
decisive  results,  and  all  parties  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war  which 
produced  no  consequence  but  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  t 
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CoDferences  were  commenced  at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  Freacli 
appeared  so  exorbitant  to  tlie  allies,  that  the  negotiations  were  abruptly 
terramated,  and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
for  a  decisive  struggle  {a.  d.  1747).  The  exertions  of  the  allies  were 
long  paralyzed  by  the  indecision  of  the  Dutch  rulers  ;  even  when  their 
own  country  was  invaded,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  more  vig- 
orous councils,  until  a  popular  revolt  compelled  them  to  revive  the  office 
of  stadtholder,  and  confer  that  dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigor  to  the  operations  of  the  allies, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  ungenerously  thrown  upon  the  Eng- 
Ush.  The  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Val  would  have  been  won  by 
Britisi  ^alor,  but  for  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  the  Dutch  and  Aua- 
tnans  ;  m  consequence  of  their  misconduct  it  terminated  to  the  disao 
vantage  of  the  confederates.  Soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Bergen  Jp- 
Zoom,  generally  believed  to  be  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In 
Italy,  the  allies,  though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  gener- 
ally successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  important  triumphs 
at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  Admirals  Anson  and 
Warren,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  six 
ships-of-the-hne  and  several  armed  Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks 
after,  a  fleet  laden  with  the  rich  produce  of  St.  Domingo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Fox ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  year.  Admiral 
Hawke,  after  a  sharp  battle,  took  six  ships-of-the-line  in  the  latitude  of 
Bellisle.  These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  arma- 
ment to  the  East  Indies,  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  once  more  commenced. 

While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.  d.  1748)  Mar- 
shal Saie  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  rigor:  he  laid' siege 
to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended,  but  before  the  contest 
could  be  decided,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was  a  restitution  of  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  It  left  unsettled  the  clashing  claims  of  the  Spaniards  and 
British  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
right  of  search  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war  ;  the  only 
advantage,  indeed,  that  England  gained,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Han- 
overian  succession,  and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  Pretender 
■whose  cause  was  henceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  result,  from 
so  expensive  a  contest,  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  blame 
should  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace  ;  England  had  no 
interest  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  succession  ;  under  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  hor  commerce  and  manufactures 
had  rapidly  increased ;  but  through  aa  idle  ambition  for  military  glory, 
and  a  perverse  love  of  meddling  in  continental  affairs,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  received  a  severe  check,  and  an  enormous  addition  waa 
made  to  the  national  debt. 

Sectiow  n.—  The  Colonial  Struggle  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be  little  better 

than  a  suspension  of  arms.     Two  causes  of  a  very  different  natur# 
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united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  which  no  arts  of  diploma- 
cy could  longavert.  The  first  of  these  was  the  jealousy  withwhich  the 
court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ; 
the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could  neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgot- 
ten, and  its  recovery  had  long  been  the  favorite  object  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  Prussian  monarch  was  not  popular  with  his  neighbors — 
all  new  powers  are  naturally  objects  of  jealousy — and  the  selfish  policy 
which  Frederic  displayed,  both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances, 
prevented  him  from  gaining  any  permanent  friend  ;  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  lead- 
ing minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the  plans 
formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  reluctant  to 
engage  in  hostilities,  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  iho  balance, 
by  renewing  its  former  relations  with  Prussia.  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
real  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  during  four  reigns,  the  stnl  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the  empire  and  France  in  )iie  com- 
mon project  for  sharing  the  rule  of  Europe.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk 
into  being  the  slave  of  hia  mistresses,  was  induced,  by  this  able  diplom- 
atist, to  depart  from  the  course  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had 
maintained  the  high  rank  of  France  among  the  continental  powers  ;  from 
being  the  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power — a 
change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on  themselves 
and  their  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  French, 
was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  During  the  late  war, 
the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  exertions  made 
for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret  anger.  Owing  to  incapacity 
or  defective  information,  the  negotiators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  most 
of  the  colonial  questions  at  issue  between  England  and  France  wholly 
undecided.  The  chief  subjects  contested  were,  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect 
forts  along  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with 
Louisiana,  the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  French,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to  acquire  poUtical 
supremacy  in  Hiudfistan. 

The  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  when 
the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  menaced  Han- 
over, George  II.,  who  preferred  the  interests  of  this  petty  principality 
to  those  of  the  British  empire,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Frederic  for 
its  defence.  Thus  these  two  wars,  so  distinct  in  their  origin  and  na- 
ture, were  blended  into  one  ;  but  before  their  termination,  they  were 
s^ain  separated  and  concluded  by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  established  in  Hin- 
dustan, touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of  Auningzebe ; 
under  his  feeble  successors  the  imperial  power  rapidly  declined,  and 
after  the  successful  eruption  of  Nadir  Shah  (a.  d.  1738),  it  was  almost 
annihilated.  The  governors  of  provinces  and  districts  became  virtually 
independent  sovereigns,  and  the  allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of 
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Delhi  was  merely  nominal.  Both  the  French  and  the  English  East 
India  companies  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  extend  their 
influencu  and  enlarge  their  territories.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor 
of  Pondicheny,  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
troubled  politics  of  India  ;  it  waa  afforded  him  by  the  contests  which 
arose  on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadary  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  nabob- 
ship  of  tile  Camatic.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Chimdah  Saheb  to 
the  latter  post,  and  endeavored  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar,  or 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his  favor- 
ites did  not  long  retain  their  elevation ;  still,  however,  a  precedent  was  ■ 
established  for  die  interference  of  the  French  in  the  contests  between 
the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased  by  fresh  concessions  in 
every  revolution.  The  rapid  progress  of  their  rivals  rouse-  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  supineneas,  and,  fortunately,  they  found  a  leader  whose 
abilities,  both  as  a  general  and  statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  European  that  ever  visited  the  east.  Mr.  Clive,  the  son  of  a 
private  gentleman,  had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  company ;  but  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  which  he 
displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of  bis  career,  excited  just  expect- 
ations of  the  glory  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gained  severU 
brilliant  advantages  over  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  division  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  the  French  East  India  company  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
flattering  promises  of  Dupleix  ;  they  found  that  his  plans  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  involved  them  in  expensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  of  their  commerce,  A  similar  feeling,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared 
to  adjust  their  differences  by  the  sacrilice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was 
paid  by  his  countrymen  to  his  defence  ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy, 
as  a  selfish  and  ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  support  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English  au- 
thorities, in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were  abandoned. 
Mohammed  All,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  recognised  as  the  nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon  the  northern  Circars 
were  relii  quished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonists  from  each  na- 
tion should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these  stipulations 
could  be  stricfty  observed  ;  indeed,  the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  mutual  complaints  were  made  of  infractions  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, events  had  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  which  frustrated 
it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Ais-la-Chapelle,  the  British  ministry,  anxious  to 
secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  barrier  for  the  other  American 
colonies,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  settle  in  that 
country.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its  harbor  fortified,  and 
Nova  Scotia  began  to  rise  rapidly  m  importance  The  French,  who 
had  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little  better  than  a  barren  waste, 
began  now  to  raise  disputes  concerning  it^  bmits ;  and  the  settlers 
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from  both  countries,  did  not  always  arrange  their  controversies  by 
peaceful  discussion.  Still  more  important  were  the  differences  which 
arose  in  the  interioi  of  North  America.  The  French  were  naturally 
anxious  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and 
Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the 
English  of  iheir  settlements  west  of  the  Allegany  mountams,  and 
seizing  the  posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas  had  established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post  of 
Logs'  town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France  (a.  t).  1755).  The  British 
ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities ;  all  the  French  forts 
■within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ; 
but  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  provincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself,  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain,  while 
Tainly  striving  to  rally  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  provincial 
militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washington,  did  not  share  the  panic  of 
the  royal  army,  but  displayed  great  coolness,  courage,  and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  the  latter,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more 
effectually  displayed ;  two  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  off  Newfoundland  ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant-ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  Notwithstanding 
these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  delayed  ;  its  publica- 
tion was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modern 
Europe  had  been  involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of 
our  history,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  miportant  events  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  final  re- 
sults made  their  power  paramount  in  northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  provincial 
governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  Jaffier  Khan,  the  souhbadar 
of  Bengal.  Moans  were  taken,  however,  to  conciliate  this  powerful 
feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the  accession  of  the  ferocious 
Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  sheUer  which  the  English  af- 
forded to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (a.  d.  1756).  He  advanced 
against  Calcutta,  when  most  of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with 
a  scandalous  panic  ;  the  governor  and  the  military  commanders  escaped 
in  boats,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  more,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  tbey  best  might. 

After  endeavoring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid  their 
removal,  this  handful  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja,     They  were  all  thrust  into  a  room  twen- 
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ty  feet  square,  where,  from  the  heat  and  foulness  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  ihis  catas- 
trophe reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel  Olive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
flushed  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had 
anived  at  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in 
the  Deccan,  The  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to 
recover  Calcutta,  and  this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  fleet  before  the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  were 
taken  and  plundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Cliandemagore  reduced ; 
conspiracies  vi-ere  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  that  haughty 
chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June  23, 
1757).  The  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  their  artillery 
consisted  of  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousand  foot,  eighteen  thousand 
horse,  and  tifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  engagement  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the  victory,  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  the  contest 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular  cannonade,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  ineffectual  charges  of  cavalry.  Its  consequences  were 
not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease  with  which  it  was  won ;  Suraja 
Dowla,  after  wandering  for  some  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  personal  enemies ;  and  the  viceroyalty  of  Bengal  was  given 
to  Jaflier  Khan,  who  purchased  the  favor  of  the  British  by  large  public 
grants  and  larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  northern  India,  where  their  power  haa 
never  since  been  shaken. 

Sectiok  III.— The  Seven  Years'  War. 
When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the  events 
tliat  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Englan.d  itself  waa 
menaced  with  invasion  (a.  ».  1756).  Never  was  the  national  character 
of  the  British  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  panic  which  these 
futile  thieais  diffused  ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  the  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  is  more  honorable  to  Britain 
to  relate,  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government 
menaced  an  invasion  onl/to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island,  and  close  siege 
laid  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbor. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge 'of  the  English 
fleet  m  the  Mediterranean,  wa.s  ordered  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  force,  but  instead 
of  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  oven  support  Admiral  West, 
who  had  thrown  the  French  line  into  confusion.     After  this  indecisive 
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skirmisli,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar,  abandoning  Minorca  lo  its  fat» 
General  Blake ney,  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, though  his  garrison  was  too  small  by  one  third ;  but  finding  that 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  England,  he  capitulated.  But  his 
conduct  was  so  far  from  being  disapproved  of,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  his  sovereign,  aad  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  people. 

TTie  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed  against 
the  unfortunate  Byng ;  popular  discontent  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  ill-success  of  the  campaign  in  America,  where  a  second  series 
of  expeditions  against  the  French  forts  signally  failed  ;*while  Ihe  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada,  captured  Oswego,  where 
the  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Our  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  displayed  more  vigor ;  unable  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  Austrians,  and  invade  Bohemia.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Saxony,  but  the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies , 
and  the  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  inefiectual,  advanced 
against  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  who  was  also  king  of  Poland, 
fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic  blockaded  the  Saxon 
army  and  cut  off  its  supplies ;  the  imperialists,  who  marched  to  the 
relief  of  their  allies,  were  defeated  at  Lowositz,  and  tho  Saxons,  thus 
left  to  their  own  resources,  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Au- 
gustus fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions to  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinary 
moderation. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  against  their  rulers ;  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  William  Pitt  (afterward  earl  of 
Chatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  new  administration,  though  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  nomi- 
nally premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and  abundant 
supplies  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  as  a  concession  to  popular 
clamor,  the  unhappy  Byng,  whose  worst  fault  appears  to  have  been  an 
error  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate  of  Admiral  Matthews,*  was 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  on  board 
the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  fate  with  an  intrepidity  which  effectually 
clears  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  cowardice  (a.  d.  1757).  In  France, 
the  attention  of  the  court  was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king's  hfe. 
A  maniac,  named  Damien,  slabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he  was 
entering  his  carriage ;  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  assassin  might  have  accomplices  in  his  treason.  Every 
refinement  of  cruelty  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhaust- 
ed in  the  tortures  of  this  unhappy  wretch,  whose  manifest  lunacy  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent  him 

from  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.     Two  armies 

•  See  page  606. 
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were  sent  into  Germany,  one  destined  to  invade  Hanover,  the  other  to 
join  the  imperial  forces  against  Prussia.  George  II.,  anxious  to  save 
Hanover,  wished  to  send  over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the  Pitt  administration,  he 
dismissed  his  ministers,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The 
burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of  the  popular  favorite 
was,  however,  so  great,  that  Pitt  was  soon  recalled  to  power,  but  not 
until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make  some  concession  to  the  royal 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  prospects  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  were  very  gloomy ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  through 
Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Pomerania,  the  united  forces 
of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing  through  Germany,  and 
the  emperess -queen,  Maria  Theresa,  covered  her  hereditary  dominions 
with  four  armies,  whose  united  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  baffling  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements, 
opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated  the  Austrian  divisions 
that  opposed  their  progress.  Confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  troops 
he  resolved  to  engage  without  delay,  though  his  enemies  were  posted 
in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by  nature  (May  6).  The  memorable  battle 
of  Prague  was  vigorously  contested,  and  success  continued  doubtful  until 
the  Austrian  right  wing,  advancing  loo  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the 
left,  Frederic  poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  right  was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerin, 
it  suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  centre 
and  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive  charges  of  the 
Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.  Frederic  ventured  to  besiege 
this  citv  though  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  nearly  equalled  those  of 
his  own  army  ;  and  his  delay  before  the  walls  gave  the  Austrians  lime 
to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit  their  forces.  Count  Daun  began 
soon  to  menace  the  Prussian  communications ;  Frederic  sent  the  prince 
of  Bevem  to  drive  him  back  ;  Daun,  though  his  forces  were  superior, 
retreated  before  the  prince,  until  he  could  procure  such  additional 
strength  as  to  render  victory  certain.  When  this  was  effected,  he  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's 
assistance.  A  junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched 
to  attack  the  imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Prussians  charged  their 
enemies  with  their  usual  vigor,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  the  Aus- 
trian lines,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Prussians  were  forced,  not  only  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were  the 
arms  ui' Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other  quarters.  The 
Russians  having  defeated  General  Lehwald,  invaded  the  Prussian  do- 
minions on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  devas- 
tations ;  the  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, were  forced  to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven, 
by  which  thirty-eight  thousand  soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity ;  and  the  French,  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  inter- 
rupt their  communications,  advanced  to  join  the  Austrians  in  the  invasion 
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of  Prussia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  army,  by  a  rapid  march,  arriyed  at  thfl 
Teiy  gates  of  Berlin,  and  laid  that  ciiy  under  contribution. 

An  expedition,  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  after  his  restoration  K> 
power,  was  defeated  bv  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  officers  in- 
trusted with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French  port 
and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had  il 
been  assailed  wh^n  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the  place.  But  the 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  action  was  wasted  in  de- 
liberations, and  the  expedition  returned  ing'oriously  home.  The  con- 
duct of  British  affairs  in  America  was  equally  disastrous ;  an  armament 
was  sent  against  Louisbourg,  but  it  returned  without  having  made  any 
effort  lo  effect  its  object ;  while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, captured  the  strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  our  nor- 
thern frontier,  without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  British 
force  posted  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  ministry,  had 
it  not  been  generally  understood  that  the  officers,  whose  cowardice  or 
incapacity  had  led  to  such  inglorious  results,  were  the  choice  of  their 
predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  posts  by  court  favor,'  This 
conviction  proved  favorable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  was  compelled  to  grant 
full  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cab- 
inet was  controlled  were  rendered  powerless  for  a  season.  An  unex- 
pected change  of  fortune  on  the  continent  brightened  the  prospects  of 
the  British  and  Prussians  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic, 
hough  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  three  hostile  armies,  never  lost 
courage  ;  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  (Nov.  5).  Frederic,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  led 
lus  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement ;  confident  of 
victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village  of  Rosbach. 
They  advanced  so  precipitately,  that  their  lines  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order ;  and  before  they  could  remedy  the  error,  they  were  broken  by 
the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every  effort  made  by 
generals  of  the  combined  army  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  was 
anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic  ;  they  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  less  glorious. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  drove 
die  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Frederic,  by  a  rapid  march, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince  of  Bevem's  army,  and  thus 
reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  (Dec.  5).  Pretending  te 
direct  all  his  force  against  the  Austrian  right,  Frederic  suddenly  poured 
his  chief  strength  against  their  left  wing,  which  was  speedily  broken ; 
Prince  Charles  attempted  lo  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers 
bv  sending  reinforcements  from  the  centre  and  right,  but  these  fresh 
tfoops  were  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
Ihus  ihe  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  after  another.     Night 
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alone  prevented  tlie  total  ruin  of  the  vanquished  army.  About  five 
thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side ;  but  within  a 
week  after  the  battle  the  Prussians  pressing  vigorously  the  pursuit  of 
their  retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  three  thousand 
wagons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austrians  abandoned 
all  Silesia  except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  tho 
following  spring.  The  effects  of  the  victories  of  Rosbach  and  Liasa 
were  felt  throughout  Europe  ;  the  French  had  flagrantly  violated  the 
convention  of  Clostersoven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  (a.  n.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  chosen 
by  George  II.  fo  command  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able  general  in 
a  short  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover,  but  drove  his  adversariea 
across  the  Rhine.  Mr  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  consented  to  rein- 
force Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops,  while  liberal  sup- 
plies were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes.  The  campaign  was 
honorable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but  its  most  important  result 
was  the  diversion  it  made  in  favor  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  <sampelling 
the  French  to  employ  their  chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  unexpectedly  entered  Moravia,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  war,  laid  that  fine  province 
under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  Vienna,  He  failed,  however, 
at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  vic- 
tory, and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  whose  rav- 
ages in  Brandenburgh  were  shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  coni- 
plete  victory  over  the  invaders  at  Zomdorff,  and  then,  without  resting  a 
moment,  hasted  to  relieve  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded 
with  enemies  in  Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  impe- 
rialists, was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic  ;  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen  ;  but  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
king  saved  the  rest  of  his  anny,  and  Daun  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
advantages.  Indeed  so  little  was  Frederic  affected  by  the  reverse,  that 
he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from  Silesia,  and  then  returning, 
compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  even 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  en'  srpiising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  trammels  which 
secret  intnguea  had  formed,  diffused  itself  through  the  British  empire, 
and  particularly  animated  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Several 
French  ahips-of-war  were  captured  by  the  British ;  an  armament, 
destined  for  North  America,  was  dispersed  and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  whose  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel.  From 
apathy  and  despair  the  nation  passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  overweening  confidence.  It  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
France  itself,  and  two  successive  expeditions  were  sent  against  the 
French  coast.  As  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  diese 
armatc.ents  produced  no  important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising 
from  such  a  waste  of  biood  and  treasure,  was  the  destruction  of  Cher- 
bourg, a  triumph  dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  arms  had  been  tarnished 
by  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Loudon 
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from  the  command,  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  wai. 
His  successor.  General  Abercrombie,  planned  three  simultaneous  ex- 
pedition, two  of  which  produced  triumphant  resuhs.  General  Amherst 
laid  siege  to  Louisbourg,  and  aidod  by  the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe, 
who  was  fast  rising  into  eminence,  forced  that  important  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  was  followed  by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  inferior  stations  which  the  French  occupied  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  du 
Quesne,  which  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  fled  down 
the  Mississippi.  Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticonderoga, 
which  he  found  better  fortified  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a. 
useless  manifestation  of  desperate  valor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  The  French  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  count  de  Lally  not  only 

? reserved  their  East  Indian  possessions,  but  wrested  from  the  Enghsh, 
'ort  St.  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  (a.  ». 
1759).  Early  in  the  year,  the  Prussians  destroyed  the  Russian  maga- 
zines in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution,  and  reduced  the 
imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  French  from  sending  succors  to  the  Anstrians ;  and  his 
ill-success  once  more  exposed  Hanover  to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand 
wavered,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  might  have  been  foiced  to  a 
second  convention  as  disgraceful  as  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  rose 
with  the  crisis,  he  engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Minden,  indeed,  would  have  been  aa  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim,  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  misunderstood  or 
disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited  French.  There  had  been 
some  previous  disputes  between  the  prince  and  Lord  George  ;  they  threw 
the  blame  mutually  on  each  other,  but  which  ever  was  in  fault,  it  is 
certain  that  on  this  occasion  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  been 
desired  for  humbling  the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British,  at  Minden,  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  at  Cunersdorff.  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon  retrieved 
this  disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in  his  turn,  had 
he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count  Daun.  Still  the  only  per- 
manent acquisition  that  the  Austrians  made  was  Dresden,  for  Frederic's 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardor  of  the  English 
for  their  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their  victories  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  directed  their  attention  to  their  colonial  interests. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Canada,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Quebec. 
The  colonists  were  prepared  to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters  by  tha 
politic  protection  granted  to  the  French  settlers  in  Gaudaloupe,  which 
had  been  subdued  early  in  the  year  (a.  d.  1758) ;  and  by  the  guarantee 
given  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom.  When 
Geaeral  Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  did  not 
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en  y      n        opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed  W 

w    h  1    w  h  indifference.     While  Wolfe  advanced  toward 

Q    b       C  1   \    1  erst  conquered  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 

nd  b  W  11  n  J  h  on  gained  possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
N    g  B     A  ill     t,  as  had  been  originally  intended,  was  unable  \o 

f    m       J  w  h  General  Wolfe,  who  was  thus  employed  in  a 

h       d  rp         with  very  inadequate  means.     Though  he  almost 

dp       d    f  Wolfe  resolved  to  persevere  ;  he  adopted  the  dar- 

pl        fid  night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his 

m         p    h  p,      d  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the 

town.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  pre- 
cipices formidable  even  by  day,  but  the  soldiers,  animated  by  their 
heroic  oommander,  triumphed  over  these  difficulties  ;  and  when  morning 
dawned,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
British  army  occupiedthose  heights  which  he  had  deemed  inaccessible. 
A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals  prepared  for  the  contest 
with  equal  courage.  The  battle  was  brief  but  fierce  ;  the  scale  of 
victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  British,  when  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded.  This  loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  lo 
fresh  escrtion,  their  bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  abody  of  High- 
landers, charging  with  their  broad  swords,  completed  the  confusion. 
The  French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  lo  Wolfe, 
he  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim, "  I  die  happy !"  and  instantly  expired 
(September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montoalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not  infe- 
rior to  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death  with  less 
intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the  battle,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal, 
he  exclaimed,  ■' So  much  the  better;  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Quebec."  Five  days  after  the  battle,  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Canadaa,  which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
ihe  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely  less 
decisive  tb-in  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  general,  possessed  more 
courage  than  prudence  ;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his  means, 
and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain  attack  on  Madras. 
Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  inferior  to 
his  adversaries  in  numerical  strength,  but  he  enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary 
resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally,  both  as  a  general  and  a  state- 
man.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an  engagement  at  Wandewash  (Jan.  31, 
1760),  in  which  the  Frencli  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their 
influence  in  the  Carnatic  destroyed.  During  the  campaign.  Admiral 
Pococke  defeated  a  French  fleet  oft"  the  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  the  English, 
in  consequence,  became  masters  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  began  to  form 
reasonable  expectations  of  driving  their  rivals  from  Hindustan.  A  Dutch 
armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but  Clive 
ordered  that  it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and  sea;'  the 

*  Clive  was  engaged  in  «  rubber  of  whial,  when  an  express  froni  Colonel  Forde 
brought  him  intelligeafe  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch.  He  replied  by  the  follow- 
ing penciJ-note,  on  >  slip  of  paper  torn  from  the  colonel's  letter  :  "  Dear  Forde- 
Fight  them  immediately,  and  I'll  send  you  an  order  of  council  tt 
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Dutch  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  apologies  were  made  by  lb» 
authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of  treaties. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  revenge  for  the  destruction  ol 
Cherhourg,  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  hut  the  ports  were 
so  strictly  blockaded  hy  the  English  squadrons,  that  no  vessel  could 
venture  to  appear  in  the  channel.  Admiral  Boscawen  pursued  a  squad- 
ron from  Toulon,  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  (August 
18),  destroyed  two  ships-of-the-line,  and  captured  two  more.  A  still 
mjre  important  triumph  was  obtained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between 
Bclleisle  and  Qniberon  (November  20).  Conflans,  the  French  admiral, 
taking  advantage  of  the  gales  that  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  off 
the  coast,  put  to  sea,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Conflans, 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  sought  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  shallows 
of  hia  own  coast.  Hawke  unhesitatingly  encounte  d  h  p  !  fa 
stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore  ;  he  gained  a  decisive  ry  d    tr  ym 

four  ships-of- the -line,  and  compelling  another  to  strike  h  1  A 

tempestuous  night   alone  saved    the    French  fleet   f   m   d  on 

Though  this  victory  delivered  the  English  from  all  fe         f  h  n 

some  alarm  was  excited  by  tho  enterprises  of  Comm  d  fh  wh 
sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates,  and  hovered  onnd  1  oa  ts 
of  North  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any  impr  n  '^  land 
he  entered  the  Irish  sea,  and  landing  al  Carrickfe  gu  o  n  d  and 
pillaged  that  town.*  Having  heard  the  news  of  C  fl  n  d  f  h 
steered  homeward,  but  was  swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Elliot,  and  overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (February  28, 1760). 
After  a  fierce  engagement,  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced 
to  surrender. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  although  the  people  of  England  had  become 
weary  of  continental  connexions,  and  the  French  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  lamentable  disorder  (a.  d.  1760).  The  conduct  of  the 
people  of  France  to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed,  truly  generous  ;  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate  to  the  treasury  to  be 
coined  for  the  public  service  ;  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thous.ind 
men  was  assembled  tn  Westphalia,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  while 
■%n  inferior  army  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain. 
Prince  Ferdinand  could  not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  had  not  the  French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Several 
Battles  were  fought,  bnt  they  were  all  more  or  less  indecisive  ;  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  numerous  and  well- 
appointed   armies  were  opposed  that  produced  so    few   memorable 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Saxony, 
while  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Silesia, 

•An  interesting  ejample  of  hamanity  softened  the  horrors  of  war  during  the 
attack  on  Carrickfergus.  Wlule  the  French  and  the  garrison  were  engaged  in 
the  streets,  a  beautiful  child,  anconscious  of  Its  danger,  ran  between  both  parties. 
A  French  grenadier,  moved  with  compassion,  threw  down  his  mostet,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  lire,  took  up  the  chiW,  and  having  placed  it  in  safety,  retvttned  to 
hb  companioas.  who  with  loud  shouts  applauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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But  his  plans  were  deranged  by  the  enterprise  of  Marshal  Laudohn, 
who  surrounded  the  Prussiaa  general,  Fouquet,  slew  three  thousand 
of  his  army,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Fredei  .c  attempted  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  a  sudden  advance  on  Dres- 
den, but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city ;  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  was 
more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege  of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  in- 
vested after  his  victory.  But  Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  aa 
the  Russians  were  advancing  with  overwhelrning  forces,  and  he  was 
himself  surrounded  by  three  Austrian  armies  at  Lignitz.  Count  Daun 
marched  to  storm  the  Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory ;  but, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  found  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that 
very  night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  tf  Pfaffendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidabie  array 
of  artillery,  prevented  Datm  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his 
col'pague  ;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Austrian  grand 
army  driven  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the  enemy  in  olher  quarters  ;  the  Russians,  being  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Austrians,  under  General  Lascy,  pushed  forward 
through  Brandenburgh,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  They 
levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  city,  and  destroyed  its  arsenals,  foun- 
dries, and  public  works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto  sup- 
plied the  chief  support  to  his  armies,  Dann,  equally  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  Saxony,  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  fortified  camp,  near  Torgau. 
Frederic,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians 
in  their  intrenchments,  and  to  stake  his  life  and  crown  on  the  hazard 
of  the  engagement  (November  3).  The  battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardor 
of  the  Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
iheir  country,  was  irresistible.  Dunn  was  borae  from  the  field  severely 
wounded ;  (he  Austrians  were  broken  by  separate  charges,  and  night 
alone  saved  thcra  from  total  ruin.  The  result  of  this  glorious  victory 
was,  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Sasony  except  Dresden,  and  compelled 
the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Quebec ; 
the  French  had  slill  formidable  forces  in  the  country,  and  they  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  baffled  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  General  Murray ;  and  General  Amherst  soon  after  having  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  England,  advanced  to  Montreal,  and  com- 
pelled the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French  gold  to  attack  the  British 
settlements,  were  now  severely  chastised,  and  compelled  to  malie  the 
most  humiliating  submissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  India ; 
Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote,  the  French 
power  in  the  east  completely  subverted,  and  the  English  rendered  mas- 
ters of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  These  im- 
portant acquisitions  made  the  English  very  impatient  of  the  German 
war ;  they  complained  of  the  inactivity  of  the  navy,  and  asserted  tha 
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the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  more  valuable  to  a  commercial 
people  than  half  the  Germau  empire,  might  have  been  gained  with  far 
less  risk  and  loss  than  attended  the  protection  of  the  useless  electorate 
of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  George  II.  died  suddenly, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  (October  25).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  HI.,  a  young  prince  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
who  had  hth  rttknn        t'      ptnp  blic  life. 

The  de  h  f  C  g  II  p  d  d  !  ttl  hange  in  European  politics  ; 
but  that  of  h  p  ful  &pan  h  n  niw  h  Ferdinand  Vt.  (a.  d.  17S9), 
led  to  som     mp  ri  ul        H       u         or,  Charles  III.,  was  king 

of  the  Tw  1  d  by    h  ty  of  Aix-la- Chape  lie,  it  had 

been  agre  d    1  h  n        h     hrone  of  Spain,  his  former 

kingdom  h  Id  I  I  o  D  n  Ph  I  p  d  ke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  that  these  dutchiea  should  be  resigned  to  the  empire.  By  the  me- 
diation of  France  with  Austria,  Charles  was  enabled  to  procure  the 
Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  while  Philip  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Parma  and  Placentia.  Grateful  for  such  a  benefit, 
Charles  signed  the  family  compact,  which  bound  the  Bourbon  princes 
to  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance,  and  secretly  prepared  to  join 
France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  haughty  conduct  of  the 
English  diplomatists,  which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Spanish 
pride,  greatly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  especially  as  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  menaced  the 
communications  of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but  with  littla 
sincerity  on  either  side  (a.  d.  1761).  Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly  resolved  to 
humble  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French  min- 
ister, relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid,  and  thus  it  was  im- 
possibie  to  arrange  preliminaries.  The  war  languished  in  Germany ; 
Prince  Ferdinand  succeeding  in  protecting  Hanover,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  the  French  from  ravaging  Westphalia  and  East  Friesland.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  on 
the  defensive ;  though  he  lost  no  battle,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  Russians  make  themselves  masters  of  Colberg,  and  the  Austiians 
surprise  Schweidnitz.  The  possession  of  these  important  places  ena- 
bled the  Russians  to  establish  thoir  winter-quarters  in  Pomerania,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  On  sea,  the  honor  of  the  British  fiag  was 
maintained  in  several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small  squad- 
lons.  The  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  captured 
by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  very  disproportionate  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties  wore  weary 
of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed  In  their  progress,  Mr, 
Pitt  discovered  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid ;  and  he  proposed  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  latter  by  seizing  the  plate-fleet,  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  America.  But  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  already 
dissatisfied  with  his  imperious  manners,  refused  to  adopt  such  bold 
J,  and  he  instantly  resigned  the  seals  of  office.  The  king, 
to  introduce  his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Bute,  into  the  cabinet, 
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ttdop.^d  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  council,  and  accepted  th 
resignation.  Fierce  political  disputes  arose,  whose  effects  were  fefe 
throughout  Europe ;  the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were  raised,  and  the 
German  allies  of  Great  Britain  were  greatly  dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  country.  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Madrid  having  amply 
justified  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipations  of  its  hostile  designs  (a.  d.  1763). 
The  superiority  of  the  British  navy  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  hindered  these  powers  from  making  any  attempt  at  colonial 
conqaests ;  but  they  believed  themselves  equally  superior  by  land,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  attack  Britain  throtigh  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally 
Portugal.  ^ 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation  as  Portugal 
at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  England,  and  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court  of  Lisbon  reposed  in  ignorance 
and  indolence;  its  fortresses  were  neglected,  its  army  mouldering 
away,  \ts  subjects  destitute  of  martial  spirit.  The  earthquake  that  laid 
Lisbon  in  ruins  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Joseph,  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  monarch,  loss  superstitious 
than  most  Portuguese  kings,  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court, 
and  had  resented  with  spirit  the  encroachments  of  his  nobles.  Some 
of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits  and  nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king, 
and  he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  assassins  while  on  his  road  from 
his  country-seat  to  Lisbon.  The  principal  conspirators  were  arrested 
and  punished  by  cruel  deaths ;  and  all  the  Jesuits  banished  from  the 
kmgdom  (a.  d.  1759).  But  the  nobles  continued  discontented;  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the 
superstitious  Portuguese  seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  church.  Such 
was  Joseph's  situation,  when  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  pre- 
sented a  Joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  renounce  his  alliance 
with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring  their  resentment,  and  allowing 
htm  only  four  days  to  deliberate  on  his  answer.  Joseph  at  once  returned 
a  spirited  refusal  to  such  an  insolent  memorial,  and  the  Spanish  army 
crossed  the  frontiers.  An  auxOiary  British  force  of  eight  thousand  men 
was  sent  to  Portugal,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Joseph  intrusted  the  command  of  his  array  to  the  coun' 
de  la  Lippe,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany.  The 
skill  of  this  commander,  and  the  valor  of  the  British  officers,  compelled 
tte  Spamards  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  loss  and  disgrace,  before 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  French  hoped  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would  facilitate  the 
progress  of  their  arms  in  Germany ;  but  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Granby,  not  only  protected  Hanover,  but  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  Hesse.  An  unexpected  event  delivered  the  king  of  Prussia  from 
Uie  rum  that  seemed  to  threaten  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign. 
Elizabeth,  empetess  of  Russia,  died,  and  waa  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Peter  HI.,  who  entertained  a  romantic  admiration  of  Frederic.  The 
new  emperor  not  only  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  but  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Prussian  monarch ;  and  Europe  saw  with  astonishment  the 
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unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  army  inarching  off  from  its  former  allies 
to  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  followed  tlie  example  of  Russia 
in  concluding  peace  ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of  these  favorable 
circumstan  d  Scliweidnitz  and  drove  the  Awstrians  from  Si- 

A  new  lu  n  n  Russia  compeUed  the  Prussian  king  to  halt  in 
his  victor  a  The  reforms  of  Petet  III,  had  given  offence  to 

a  great  b  ly  f  h  Ijecta ;  he  was  dethroned  by  hia  wife,  who 
usurped  the  hron  h  he  title  of  Catherine  11.    Peter  died  in  prison 

a  few  day  f  h  d  p  tion,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
he  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence,  Catherine  did  not  renew  the 
war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been  at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew 
her  forces,  and  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  vic- 
tories had  in  the  meantime,  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that 
they  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
Tills  impolitic  truce  laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic  :  one  division  of  hia 
army  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
magazine  1       1    d    h     ^  p         f  Ej,      '        h       whil    d 
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coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  decided  superiority  in  India  ;  had  the  war  lasted 
another  year,  had  even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  sup- 
ported by  her  negotiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries  were 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  soon  after  the 
definite  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763).,  The  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  emperess  of  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies, 
agreed  to  a  reconciliation  about  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  a  resti- 
tution of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 

The  result  of  the  continental  war  was,  that  Prussia  and  Austria  he- 
came  the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  political  pre- 
eminence when  united  to  the  empire,  and  England  abandoned  her  in- 
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flnence  in  the  European  system,  maintaining  an  intimate  relation  onlj 
with  Portugal  and  Holland.  Britain,  by  the  colonial  war,  obtained  com- 
plete maritime  supremacy ;  she  commanded  the  entire  commerce  of 
North  America  and  Hinddstan,  and  had  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
West  Indian  trade.  But  dviring  the  seven  years'  war  a  question  arose 
which  led  to  very  important  discussions  ;  France,  unable  to  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral 
powers  ;  England  declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and  relying  on  her  naval 
superiority,  seized  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  property  bound  to  hostile 
ports.  The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but 
it  became  the  subject  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war.  The 
internal  condition  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the  contest  by 
the  extension  of  ilie  funding  system  ;  the  pecuniary  aifairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment became  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  nation  ;  by  far 
the  greatei  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the  war  was  raised  at  home, 
so  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  more  closely  united  the  rulers  and 
the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  slate  of 
things  scarcely  excited  notice,  though  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
permanence  and  stability  displayed  by  the  British  government  whea 
revolutionary  movements  threatened  to  subvert  the  other  dynasties  of 
Europe. 

40 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 


No  country  had  suffered  so  severely  as  France  during  the  late  war ; 
the  finances  had  long  been  in  confusion,  and  the  profligate  expenditure 
of  a  demoralized  court  aggravated  the  indignation  produced  by  national 
distress,  Louis  XV.,  though  not  destitute  of  abilities,  was  the  slave 
of  his  sensual  appetites  ;  ruled  by  his  mistresses,  and  other  uawortliy  fa- 
vorites, he  connived  at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned  the  grossest  acts 
of  tyranny  and  rapacity.  A  spirit  of  opposition  spread  througii  the 
kingdom,  several  of  the  parliamente  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  the 
continuaoce  of  war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  censure 
lo  which  the  French  monarehs  had  been  long  unaccustomed.     This  un- 


usual  liberty  of  the  parliai           h  d  b                       degree  fostered  by 
the  court  itself;  the  king  perm      d  h       bod             et  bounds  to  eccle- 

siastical tyranny,  and  to  s 
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f     h                   d  by  the  intrigues  of 
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the  French  in  India,  whos 
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Popular  discontent  was 
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tentions,  scorned  all  oppo 
monts,  including  the  highe 
his  reforms  took  no  root  i 

a       ii       ti  11       movetl  all  impedi- 
d       f      b  1  y      d  h    society  of  Jesuits, 
lid       d    h              tions  which  he  es- 

tablished  by  force  perished 
The  enmity  of  Pombal 

h       1      f        w        ken  away. 

d  Ch         1        h    1    uils  was  felt  in  the 

Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  share  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances, his  minister.  Count  d'Aranda,  regarded  the  order  as  hostile 

to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their  measures  with  profound 
secresy  (a.  d.  1767).  The  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  sur- 
lounded  at  night,  and  the  inmates  commanded  to  set  out  instantly  for 
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the  coast.  An  edict  was  then  issued  for  the  banishment  of  the  regu- 
1ms  of  that  community  from  Spain  and  Its  colonies,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  temporalities.  The  Jesuits  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  similarly 
seized  ;  and  in  Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  inde 
pendent  empire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  Europe 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Parma  followed  the  example  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIII. ;  they  also  placed  new  restrictions  on  the  pontilPs  jurisdic- 
tion in  their  states,  and  when  Clement  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  he  found  himself  opposed 
to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  active  hostility  of  France- 
While  these  disputes  between  the  catholic  powers  and  the  head  of 
their  church  proved  that  the  supromacy  of  the  papacy  no  longer  exist- 
ed, but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a  small  insular  people  to  maintain 
their  national  independence  excited  general  sympathy.  The  Genoese 
transferred  their  nominal  claims  over  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  Choiseul  sent  a  large  army  to  occupy  this  new- 
acquisition.  But  the  Gorsicans,  justly  enraged  at  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  without  the  formality  of  asking  their  consent,  boldly  flew  to 
arms,  and  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Paoli,  prepared  for  an  ob- 
stinate resistance.  Had  the  British  ministry  interfered,  the  result  of 
the  contest  would  have  been  very  doubtful ;  but  Paoli  could  not  resist 
the  entire  force  of  France,  he  was  driven  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  from  post  to  post,  until  every  strong  place  had  yielded  to  tlM 
invaders,  when  he  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  embarked  for 
Leghorn  (a.  d.  1769).  The  island  submitted  to  Louis,  but  many  of  the 
Corsicaus  long  continued  to  harass  the  French  by  a  guerilla  war  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses. 

Choiseui,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  dechne,  sought 
to  strengthen  it  by  cementing  the  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  the  king's  grandson  and 
heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  emperess-do wager,  Theae 
ill-omened  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  splendor  during 
a  season  of  great  public  distress  :  during  the  festivities  a  fatal  accident 
me  confusion  arose  in 
h  d  d  persons  lost  their  lives 
quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
.  ,  d  th  f  11  f  h  bl  inister ;  the  king  re- 
^  Ij  I  b     d        1  w  f  of  jurisdiction  which 
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Catherine  procnred  tlie  throne  of  Poland  for  one  of  her  fai  otites,  Stan- 
islaus Augustus  (a,  d.  1765),  having  sent  a  Russian  army  to  overawe 
the  diet,  when  it  assembled  to  choose  a  sovereign,  Frederic  of  Prus- 
ledy  the  calamities  which  the 


brought  upon  his  country,  did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the 
ambitious  czarina  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by  some  com- 
mercial concessions  to  aid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The 
new  sovereign  of  Poland,  opposed  by  a  hcentious  aristocracy  and  a  big- 
oted  people,  was  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  control 
the  events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  his  pow- 
erful neighbors.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  religious  disputes  ; 
the  oppressions  of  the  catholics  compelled  the  dissidents,  as  the  dis- 
senting sects  were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protection ;  those  of  the 
Greek  church  appealed  to  the  cniperess  of  Russia,  while  the  Lutherans 
sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.  Catherine,  with 
great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  10  enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissidents, 
and  paying  little  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if 
Poland  had  been  one  of  her  own  provinces.  The  catholic  lords  formed 
a  confederacy  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  but  they  were  nnable  to  compete  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Rnsaia  ;  Cracow,  where  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  pursued  beyond  the  Turk- 
ish frontiers,  and  the  country  that  had  afforded  them  refuge  was  cruelly 
devastated.' 

Mustapha  in.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most  of  the  sultana 
that  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt  that  the  power 
which  Russia  was  acquiring  in  Poland  would  be  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  northern  provinces  ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
Iiis  dominions,  and  he  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  French  court. 
The  king  of  Prussia  vainly  remonstrated  with  the  sultan  j*  Mustapha 
had  formed  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Turks  {a.  d.  1769)  ;  their  irregular  troops 
entered  southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages; 
but  when  they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim,  they  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  Turkish  power  ;  she  sent  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic  round  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, to  support  an  insurrection  which  her  emissaries  had  exci- 
ted in  Southern  Greece  (a.  d.  1770).  The  insurgents,  aided  by  a  Rus- 
sian force,  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  but  on  the  first  reverse  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  allies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of  their  Turkish 
masters.  Soon  after,  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifleen  ships-of-the-lino  was 
burned  by  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Chesme,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  vessel  that  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Ben- 
der, Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  ol 


Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  though 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking  np  arms  was  to 

•  Ftederie,  who  ioveil  lo  indulge  iu  sarcasm,  said  Uiat  a  war  between  the  Rus- 
lians  and  the  Turks  would  be  a  contest  between  the  one-eyed  and  the  blind. 
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■Jfifend  the  indepemlence  of  Poland,  Bui  Joseph,  who  had  succeeded 
his  fafher  in  the  German  empire  (a.  d.  1765),  began  to  dread  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Russia  ;  and  even  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  began 
to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  lival,  Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  governing  power  of  the  czarina.  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
the  northern  stales,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  adopt  a  similar 'course 
of  policy ;  but  the  governments  of  both  countiies  were  too  deeply  en- 
gaged by  their  domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign 
relations. 

Frederick  V.,one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  occupied  ihe  throne 
of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  V.,  a  prince  of  weak  intellect 
and  dissipated  habits  (a.  d.  1766).  Soon  after  hia  accession,  Christian 
married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of  England, 
and  the  engaging  manners  of  this  princess  won  her  the  favor  of  the 
Dan  sh  ki  and  people.  To  maintain  her  ascendency  over  vne  mind 
of  her  husband,  Caroline  favored  the  ambition  of  Smiensee  i  foreign 
ad  en  u  e  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  oi  rather, 
sole  uk  of  Denmark.  Struensee's  administration  was  vigorous  and 
useful  b  his  haughtiness  gave  great  offence  (o  the  Danish  nobles  ;  a 
CO  sp  y  vas  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king's  step-mother  and 
he  on  F  ederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
involve  the  unfortunate  queen  Caroline  in  his  fate.  Struensee  and  hia 
friend  Brandt  were  arrested  at  midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were  insulted  with 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  queen  was  also 
arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Croneiiberg  castle  ;  dread  ol  British  ven- 
ijeance,  however,  saved  iier  from  personal  violence.  She  was  permitted 
.0  retire  to  Hanover,  where  the  remainder  of  her  hfe  was  spent  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  queen  dowager,  having  removed  her  rival, 
usurped  the  royal  authority  ;  a  young  noijleman  named  Bernslorff  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remark- 
adle  for  its  subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Gustavus  III.,  a  young  prince  of  great  vigor  and  sagacity,  ascended 
the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  Lis  father,  Adolphu-j  Frerleric  (a.  a. 
1771);  he  had  early  formed  a  project  lor  removing  the  restrictions 
which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  authority  after  the  deaih  t-f 
Charles  XII.,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
long  weary  of  aristociatic  tyranny.  The  senaHi,  suddenly  surtoundel 
by  armed  bands,  was  intimidated  into  asseniiag  lo  the  instrument  of 
govemmetl  vrhii;h  Gmta'iis  hal  [refrnd,  an  1  a  rtvoIuLon  w'aic'i 
changed  Sweden  from  one  of  the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  ab- 
solute monarchies  of  Europe,  was  effected  without  sjailing  a  droj)  of 
blood.  Dread  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  remedy  for  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  prevented 
Gustavus  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had 
often  occupied  the  anxious  cares  of  his  predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings  of  tranquil- 
lity and  good  government  on  Poland  ;  but  ail  his  judicious  measures 
were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  wlio  clung  lo  their  tyrannous  and 
absurd  privileges,  though  they  were  known  to  be  as  pernicious  lo  them- 
selves as  they  were  ruinous  to  the  countrj'.     An  aUempt  on  the  persona 
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liberty  of  the  unhappy  king  gave  Catherine  a  pretext  for  sending  a  Rus- 
sian army  into  the  country,  and  suggested  to  tbe  Prussian  king  a  scheme 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  for  dividing  the  Polish  provinces  between 
them.  Their  armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  shares  ;  and  the 
diet,  overawed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  left  Poland  a  merely  nominal  exist- 
ence {a.  d.  1773).  The  unhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamities 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting  on  hia 
accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calamities  to  the  bigotry,  the  fac- 
tious spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  irf  the  turbulent  nobles.  By 
the  intervention  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  was  subsequently  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  emperess  gained  several  im- 
portant fortresses,  a  large  acquisition  of  territory,  and  permission  for  her 
subjects  to  navigate  the  Black  sea  (a.  d.  1774).  Great  as  these  gains 
were,  they  were  less  valuable  in  themselves  than  as  means  for  obtain- 
ing other  objects  of  Catherine's  secret  ambition. 

Degraded  as  I^ouis  XV.  was,  he  could  not  receive,  without  emotion, 
intelligence  of  events  which  showed  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  influence 
of  France  was  reduced.  When  informed  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  Had  Choiseul  been  still  in  the  cabi- 
net, this  disgraceful  transaction  might  have  been  averted."  The  duke 
d'Aguiilon  merited  this  reproach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  negli- 
gence by  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  though  he 
had  long  been  suspected  of  secretly  favoring  that  order.  The  death  of 
Clement  XIII.  favored  his  projects  (a.  d.  1769).  Ganganelli,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  felt  that  the  time 
was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pontiffs  could 
bo  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  catho- 
lic sovereigns  by  making  reasonable  concessions.  After  a  long  but  not 
mijustifiable  delay,  he  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits  ;  and 
most  of  the  catholic  prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  that  fraterni- 
ty, eagerly  enforced  the  papal  edict  (a.  d.  1773).  Little  opposition  was 
made  by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but  the  insurrection  in  Sicily  and 
tlie  deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and  Pope  Ganganelli  (a.  d.  1774)  were  at- 
tiibuted  to  thiiir  secret  praclices,  though  not  a  shadow  of  proof  coidd  be 
addrced  lo  support  such  severe  accusations.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious 
tbat  Louis  died  of  small-pox,  and  Ganganelli  of  a  constitutional  disease 
lo  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  his  sub- 
jects had  loiig  been  taught  to  form  the  most  favorable  expectations,  as- 
cended thetlrone  of  Franco;  Angelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  papacy, 
tmder  the  title  of  Pius  VI.,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  cardi- 
nals, who  believed  that  he  would  be  a  more  zealous  supporter  of  the 
church  than  his  predecessors. 

Section  II. — History  of  England  fri>m  the  Peace  of  Paris  lo  ike  Commence- 
ment of  the  Aiaeriean  War. 

When  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  France, 
they  dissevered  their  country  from  its  expensive  connexion  with  tne 
continent,  but  at  the  fmw.  time  they  diminished  its  influence  in  Euro- 
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pean  politics.  Extensive  colonies,  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and 
improving  manufaciures,  afforded  the  nation  ample  amends  for  this  loss  ; 
but  a  spiri  of  faction  began  to  appear  in  the  national  councils,  whicli 
produced  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
While  there  was  any  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  Brunswick  dynasty  was  necessarily  thrown  for  support  on 
ihe  whigs,  for  the  tories  were  from  principle  more  or  less  disposed  to 
favor  the  claims  of  the  exiled  house ;  but  when  all  fears  from  the  Pre- 
tender had  disappeared,  the  zeal  whicU  the  tories  had  ever  shown  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  prerogative  naturally  recommended  them 
to  royal  favor.  Personal  friendship  induced  George  III.  to  introduce 
the  earl  of  Bute  into  his  cabinet ;  his  influence  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  whigs,  who  had  long  monopolized  the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  na- 
tion ;  they  accused  him  of  an  attachment  to  toryism,  of  partiality  to  his 
Scottish  countrymen,  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation 
at  the  peace.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  face  popular  clamor,  the  earl  of 
Bute  resigned  his  office,  but  it  was  believed  he  privately  retained  his  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet ;  and  thus  no  small  portion  of  his  unpopularity 
was  inherited  fay  his  successors. 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the  min- 
isters with  great  bitterness  in  a  paper  called  the  Norih  Briton.  The  for- 
ty-fifth number  of  this  periodical  contained  a  fierce  attack  on  the  king's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session  ;  and  the  ministers, 
forgetting  discretion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general  warrant  against  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  libel.  Wilkes  was  arrested,  but 
was  soon  hberated,  on  pleading  privilege  of  parliament.  The  house  of 
commons,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of 
parliament  did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  libel ;  but  it  subsequently  joined 
with  the  lords  in  voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkes,  in 
the  meantime,  quitted  die  country,  and  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial, 
was  outlawed.  So  much  was  the  nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  government  and  an  individual,  that  little  attention  w.is  paid  to 
colonial  affairs  ;  but  during  this  period  the  East  India  company  acquired 
Bev(?ral  rich  districts  in  Bengal,  and  displayed  a  grasping  ambition, 
which  thtealenad  the  independence  of  the  native  powers. 

A  more  dangerous  prospect  was  opened  in  the  American  states.  Tho 
French  being  removed,  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  backwoods,  tho 
colonies  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  iheir  prosperity  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Grenville  a  scheme  for  making  them  share  in  the  burden 
of  taxation.  The  late  war  had  been  undertaken  principally  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  colonists,  they  had  been  almost  exclusively  (he  gainers  by 
its  successful  termination,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  equitable  that 
they  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  But  the  Americans  were  not 
represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  they,  together  with  a  large 
party  in  Britain,  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  constitutionally  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  Mr.  Grenville,  supported  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter, disregarded  opposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  stamp-duties 
an  a  multitude  of  articles  (a.  d.  1765). 

The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  British  mmis- 
try ;  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  much  against  tho  king's  will,  repealed 
the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act ;  but  he  was  forcel  to  assert,  in  strong  terms, 
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the  right  of  the  king  and  parliamenllo  enact  laws,  binding  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  soon  obhged  W 
give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  hadheen  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  cabi- 
net constructed  by  this  once-popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  imion, 
and  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  animosities  (k.  d.  1767)  ; 
the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  American  claims,  and 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.  That  demagogue  returned 
to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  the 
general  election,  after  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  obtained 
the  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
libel  he  had  published.  When  parliament  met,  it  was  supposed  that 
Wilkes  would  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
escort  him  to  the  house  ;  some  rioting  occurred,  the  military  were  called 
out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Wilkes  stig- 
matized the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  m  the  most 
trnmeaaured  terms  ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of  this  second  libel  to 
procure  his  expulsion  from  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  re-elected  him  without  any  hesitation.  The  commons  re- 
solved that  an  expelled  member  was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  had  passed  such  a  sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a 
new  election.  Once  more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once 
more  the  commons  refused  to  admit  him.  A  new  election  was  held, 
and  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell,  the 
ministerial  candidate.  The  house  of  commons  persevered  in  its  decla- 
ration of  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel  Luttrell  should 
be  ib<i  shtirg  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministers  had  now 
involved  themselves  in  a  contest  on  an  important  point  of  constitutional 
law,  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation.  A  fierce  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this  not  a  liule  encouraged  the 
Americans  to  persevere  in  their  resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  conciliate  the 
colonies,  the  removal  of  E-arl  Ci'jnden,  who  disapproved  of  the  decision 
lesj-eciing  tte  Middlesex  election,  and  the  appoint-mer.t  of  Lord  North 
as  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.  d.  1770).  The  im- 
position of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  America,  while 
the  concef.sio.is  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the 
p'alkland  ijiauds,  wore  represented  as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  tlie  honor 
©f  the  country.  The  only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the 
indiiect  license  given  to  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  commons 
sent  a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby,  Oli- 
ver, and  Wilkes.  The  two  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  but  Wilkes 
refused  to  attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which 
be  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  Since  that  time  the  debates  have 
been  regularly  published  ia  the  newspapers. 

The  abuses  m  the  government  of  the  dominions  of  the  East  India 
company  having  attracted  conwderable  aUention,  a  law  was  passed  for 
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bringing  the  affairs  of  that  commercial  association  in  some  degree  under 
the  control  of  government;  but  to  reconcile  the  company  to  such  inter- 
ference, a  loan  was  granted  on  favorable  terras  ;  and  also  permission  to 
export  teas  without  payment  of  duty.  A  quantity  of  tea  was  shipped  for 
Boston,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low  price  of  the  commodity 
would  induce  the  New  Englanders  to  pay  the  small  duly  charged  on 
importation  ;  but  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  they  were  boarded 
during  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  cargoes  thrown 
into  the  sea.  This  outrage,  followed  by  other  acts  of  defiance,  gave 
such  offence  in  England,  that  acts  were  passed  for  closing  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  altering  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetta 
(a.  d,  nii).  It  was  hoped  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned 
by  this  example  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  ihe  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  disobedience,  and  signed  agreements  against  the 
importation  of  British  mercliandise,  until  the  Boston  port  bill  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed.  But  though  the 
colonists  acted  firrnly,  they  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  reconcilia- 
tion ;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  government  and  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  U>  the  king,  couched  in  terras  equally 
spirited  and  respectful.  The  address  W>  his  majesty  was  not  received, 
as  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal  asiiembly ;  and  the  determination 
evinced  by  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  1775,  to  support  minLste- 
rial  measures,  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwisely  provoked. 
Even  the  moderate  king  of  France,  though  severely  harassed  by  the 
disordered  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  embarrassing  disputes  which 
had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  favor  ihe  revolted  colonies  ;  several  of  his 
ministers  urged  him  to  offer  them  support,  but  the  opinion  of  Turgot, 
the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevailed  for  a  season  ;  he  strenuously 
condemned  such  interference  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  Spain,  involved 
in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  and  in  a  less 
formidable  dispute  with  Portugal,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
South  American  colonies,  was  slow  to  engage  in  fresh  hostilities,  and 
was  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
indignant  at  the  desertion  of  his  interests  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openly 
rejoiced  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  ministry ;  and  Catherine 
af  Russia  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  most  likely  to 
oppose  her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  was  believed 
to  be  th')  secret  source  of  its  strength.  Undervaluing  the  power  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers  resolved  to 
force  ihem  into  obedience,  parliament  seconded  these  views,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determination.  It  is  useless 
to  conceal  that  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its  commencemeot. 
The  vague  notion  of  dominion  over  an  entire  continent  flattered  Eng- 
lish pride,  and  the  taxes  which  the  ministers  demanded,  promised  some 
alleviation  to  the  public  burdens.  The  colonial  revolt  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  the  British 
people,  and  the  contest  was  generally  looked  upon  in  England  as  an 
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effort  to  establish,  not  the  royal  authority,  but  the  supremacy  of  the 

nation. 

Section  III. —  The  American  War. 

Blood  having  once  been  shed,  it  was  manifest  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  struggle,  but  ap- 
parently with  some  lingering  hope  of  a  restoration  of  peace.  Mutual 
forbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  hostile  generals,  when  ihe  English 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston ;  Howe,  the  British  commander, 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington  permitted  the 
royal  army  to  retire  unmolested.  But  the  employment  of  German  mer- 
cenaries, by  the  English  ministry,  completed  the  alienation  of  the 
colonists ;  they  resolved  to  separate  themselves  wholly  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  published  the 

DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    OF    THE    THIRTEEN    UNITED    STATES. 

The  first  campaign,  aiier  some  important  successes  gained  by  the 
British  forces  under  General  Howe,  terminated  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  north  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne.  But 
this  did  not  abate  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministers  or  the  British 
people.  Conciliatory  acts  were,  indeed,  passed  by  the  parliament,  but 
before  intelligence  of  this  altered  policy  could  be  received  in  America, 
France  had  entered  into  a  treaty  recognising  the  independence  of  the 
United  Stales  (a.  r.  1778).  There  were  already  some  in  Britain  who 
advocated  this  extreme  measure  ;  the  earl  of  Chatham  vehemently  of>- 
posed  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addressing  the 
lords,  he  was  struck  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The 
nation  mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prepare  vigorously  to 
meet  impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
France,  and  a  respectable  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppel,  sent 
to  cruise  in  the  channel.  Keppel  met  and  engaged  the  French  fleet 
off  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second 
in  command,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  slight  advantage  he 
obtained. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  momentarily  menaced  by  the  effoHs 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperess 
Catharine,  and  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  second  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his  prey  when  it 
was  almost  within  his  grasp  (a.  d.  1779).  France  alone,  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  had  yet  interfered  in  the  American  contest,  but  the  in- 
timate connexion  between  that  country  and  Spain,  led  to  a  general  be- 
lief that  the  latter  would  not  long  remain  neutral.  Nor  was  the  expect- 
ation groundless  ;  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  an  insincere  offer  of  media- 
tion, threw  off  the  mask,  and  openty  prepared  for  active  hostilities. 
Washington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which  his  adversa- 
ries were  more  exhausted  than  bv  a  loss  of  a  battle.  The  English  sub- 
dued Georgia,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  Carolinas ;  but  the 
French  captured  several  islands   in  the  West  Indies,  and  %  Spanish 
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fleet,  for  a  time  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  and  even  insulted 
Plymouth. 

Serious  riots  in  London  tended  mote  to  lower  the  character  of  the 
English,  among  foreign  nations,  than  these  revers  S  ra  1  h 
penal  laws  against  the  catholics  having  been  repeal  da  n 

was  formed  by  some  ignorant  fanatics  for  the  protectio      f  k    p 
religion ;  they  stimulated  the  passions  of  the  mob,      d  d 

inenae  multitude  to  acts  of  outrage.     For  several  day     i-     ■! 
the  mercy  of  an  infuriate  populace  ;  some  catholic  ch  p 
and  many  private  houses  destroyed.     Tranquillity 
stored  by  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  sev      1 
capitally  punished.     These  disgraceful  transactions    1 
of  Madrid  at  a  time  when  it  was  disposed  to  negotiat 
of  the  French  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  co  ii 
dispositions  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  English  had   reduced   all  the  French  settlem 
Indies  m  1778,  and  humbled  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  a  new 
enemy  now   appeared.     Hyder  All,  a  sold'       of  f 
chanci  M  the  throne  of  Seringapatam,  resol  ed    o  dji 
intruders  from  Hinddslan,  and  entered  the  Can  a  h 

forces.  The  local  government  of  Madras  was  nnp  epa  ed  for  this 
event,  and  the  resources  at  its  command  we  e  a  ed  by  he  obstinacy 
and  incapacity  of  the  council.  Owing  to  1  a  n  smana  ement,  the 
English  forces,  commanded  by  Eaillie  and  Fie  che  ere  all  either 
slain  or  taken  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo 

The  maritime  glory  of  England  was  ably  ma  n  a  ned  hv  Sir  George 
Rodney ;  he  captured  four  Spanish  ships-of  1  e  1  ne  off  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent, drove  two  more  on  shore,  and  burned  ano  he  1  en  e  proceeding 
to  America,  he  thrice  encountered  the  French  fleet,  under  the  eount  de 
Guichen,  and  though  he  obtained  no  decisive  success,  he  prevented 
Washmgton  from  receiving  naval  aid  in  his  meditated  attack  on  New 
York.  ISut  the  progress  of  the  warnow  threatened  to  involve  England  in 
ft  new  contest  with  all  the  maritime  powers,  respectmg  the  trade  of  neu- 
tral vessels.  The  emperess  of  Russia  took  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom 
of  trade  for  neutral  vessels  not  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war,  to  all 
ports  not  actually  blockaded ;  she  proposed  that  the  northern  powers 
should  unite  to  support  this  right ;  a  confederacy,  called  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, was  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  Holland  promptly 
acceded  to  the  league ;  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Naples,  adopted 
Its  prmciples ;  the  rapuhiic  of  Venice,  and  even  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally 
of  England,  joined  the  association.  The  British  ministry  temporized, 
they  expected,  probably,  that  the  smothered  jealousy  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  might  lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  liie  attention  of  the 
continental  powers,  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  whose  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was 
not  inherited  by  her  successor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  suspicious  ;  bul 
proof  was  at  length  obtained  of  its  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
American  congress,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  minister  were 
treated  with  disdain.  War  was  instantly  declared,  and  several  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  South  American  seas  were  subdued  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  forces.  Nor  was  this  the  only  calamity  that  befell  the  Dutch  re- 
public i  no  sooner  had  the  emperor  Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ample  in- 
herilance  of  Maria  Theresa,  than  he  commanded  a  series  of  important  re- 
forms, m  g  wh  h  was  included  the  dismantling  of  tlie  barrier  towns  in 
the  N  h  !  d  wl  h  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to  save  Hol- 
land f  h  n  hmenls  of  France  (a.  d.  1781).  A  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Z  w  d  feated  by  Admiral  Parker,  at  the  Doggers'  bank ; 
but  th  L  I  h  h  d  less  success  in  the  American  seas,  where  Sir 
Samu  1  H  d  w  d  iced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior  force  of  Count 
deGr 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  British 
army  that  had  been  forced  to  surrender,  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  Eng- 
land that  any  further  protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (a.  d. 
1782).  The  ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  first  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  but  they  could  no  longer  command  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
were  forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for  peace,  without 
at  all  relaxing  in  their  efforts  to  support  the  war ;  but  before  the  results 
of  the  change  could  be  fully  developed,  the  ministry  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  marquis.  But  ere  this  event  produced  any  effect  on 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  two  signal  triumphs  shed  lustre  on  the 
arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  ;  and  General  Elliott,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in 
Gibraltar,  defeated  the  formidable  attack  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces  on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls, 
the  floating  batteries,  which  the  besiegers  had  fondly  believed  irresisti- 
ble. In  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  company ;  he  recovered  the  Carnatic,  and  totally  routed  Hyder's 
army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.  d.  1781);  and  again  at  Pollalore.  All  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  captured  {a.  d.  1782),  but  this  success  was 
interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  whose  forces  were 
surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  and  an  auxiliary 
French  force  under  M.  Ijally.  Several  indecisive  engagements  took 
place  between  Suffrein  and  Hughes,  tlie  French  and  English  idmirals, 
in  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  British  by  land  were  im- 
peded by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  (a.  u.  1783). 
The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and 
England,  induced  Tippoo  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
English  terminated  this  most  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  war,  by  sub' 
milting  to  humiliations  from  the  son  of  Hyder,  which  greatly  diminished 
the  respect  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marqms  of  lioLkinsjhdm , 
but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  parliamentary  strength 
of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  formed  an  unexpected  coalition 
The  independence  of  America  was  recognised  by  the  sign  iture  of  pre- 
liminaries at  Versailles  (November  30,1782);  little  dithculty  was 
found  in  arranging  terms  with  France  and  Spam ,  but  th'  Enghsh 
wished  to  gain  some  compensation  for  their  losses  Irom  Holland,  and 
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i;Ais  circumstance  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  final  arrang-ement  of  the 

Section  W.—Tke  Brilish  Empire  in  India. 

The  British  empire  in  India  was,  as  we  have  already  staled,  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  The  French  were  the  first  who 
aimed  at  acquiring  sovereignty  by  interfering  in  the  contests  of  the  local 
govemcts  who  had  established  their  independence  ;  they  gained  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  Camatic  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  until 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  intercepted 
their  communications,  and  enabled  their  rivals  to  seize  all  their  settle- 
ments. It  was  soon  discovered  that  Coromandel  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  most  desirable  were  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Ganges.  Under  the  government  of  Lord  Clive,  the 
English  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  No  sooner  had  the  company  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  this 
rich  and  opulent  country,  than  an  opposition  of  interest  arose  between 
the  directors  at  home  and  their  ofRcers  in  India.  The  former  were 
anxious  to  augment  their  commercial  dividends  by  the  territorial  rev- 
enues, the  latter  were  as  obstinate  in  applying  the  surplus  income  w 
their  own  advantage.  The  want  of  control  over  the  subordinate  au- 
thorities in  India  led  to  most  calamitous  results  ;  the  officers  of  the 
company  established  monopolies  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  domes- 
tic trade,  rendered  property  insecure  by  arbitrarily  changing  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  perverted  the  administration  of  justice  to  protect  their 
■-'      The  injustice  with  which  the  native  princes  were  treated, 
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resolved,  while  they  had  tbe  power,  to  secure  t 
dence  of  their  country.  The  prudence  of  their  leaders  averted  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  probably  have  ended  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  islands  ;  but  they  could  not  long  have  restrained  the  impa- 
tience of  their  followers,  had  not  the  Rockingham  administration  showed 
eatly  its  desire  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  was  acknowledged  (a.  d.  1783),  and  a  federal 
union  of  tlie  two  governments  arranged,  which  promised  to  produce 
permanent  advantages  to  both  countries.  His  success  in  Ireland  in- 
duced Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  measure  for  regulating  the  complicated 
affairs  of  India  ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  on  whose  success  he  staked 
the  existence  of  the  coalition  ministry.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Fox's 
measure  was  to  place  the  whole  civil  and  military  government  of  India 
under  a  board  of  nine  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  not  remov- 
able without  an  address  from  either  house  of  parliament.  Such  a  board 
would  manifestly  be  an  independent  authority  in  the  state  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  its  design  was  to  make  the  power  of  a  par.y  rival  that  of  the 
king.  When  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  his  majesty,  through 
Earl  Temple,  intimated  lo  the  peers  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
the  lords  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son  lo  the  great  earl  of 
Chatham  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  coali- 
iion  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  the  state  of  public  business  would  permit  (a.  d.  1784). 
The  success  of  this  measure  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  new 
minister  ;  the  nation  had  been  disgusted  by  the  coalition  of  parties,  that 
had  been  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  as  those  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  North  ;  their  friends  were  in  most  places  beaten  by  thu 
supporters  of  the  new  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  plenitude  of  power.  A  new  bill  was  framed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  which  transferred  to  the  crown  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  designed  to  intrust  to  parliamentary  commissioners  ;  but 
eoin«  share  of  power,  and  the  whole  management  of  commercial  affairs, 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  court  of  directors.  The  most  important 
branch  of  commerce  monopolized  by  the  company  was  the  tea  trade 
with  China,  and  this  was  thrown  completely  into  their  hauds  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty,  which  removed  all  temptation  to  smuggling. 

This  change  in  the  government  of  India  was  followed  by  the  mem- 
orable impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  trial  lasted  several  years. 
It  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman,  at  least  of  intentional  error ; 
but  his  fortune  and  his  health  were  ruined  by  the  protracted  prosecu- 
tion. A  wise  selection  of  rulers  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
British  entire  in  India ;  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Gomwallis, 
die  situation  of  the  natives  was  greatly  ameliorated  ;  but  tlie  seeds  of 
corruption,  arising  from  ancient  misgovernment  and  internal  wars,  could 
not  be  wholly  eradicated. 

The  great  extension  of  the  British  colonies  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery,  and  the  English  penetrated  into  the 
remotest  seas,  slopping  only  wliere  nature  had  interposed  impenetrable 
barriers  of  ice.  The  three  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  awakened  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
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discoveries  of  Columbus,  The  islands  of  the  south  Pacific  ocean  be- 
came soon  as  well  known  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  their 
natural  productions  speedily  formed  articles  of  trade.  Cook  himself 
suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  ;  in  less  than  half  a  century  this  colony  has  risen  into  great 
importance  as  an  agricultural  community;  it  promises,  at  no. very  dis- 
tant day,  to  outgrow  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother-country,  to  afford 
her  a  rich  reward,  and  become  one  of  her  most  flourishing  descendants. 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  power  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  there  was  little  beyond  the  strife  of  par- 
ties remarkable  in  the  domestic  history  of  England.  The  illness  of  the 
king  (a.  d.  1787),  gave  indeed  alarming  proof  that  the  federal  union  of 
the  English  and  Irish  legislatures  was  by  no  mt^ins  sufficient  to  secure 
the  permanent  connexion  of  the  countries  ;  for,  while  the  British  parlia- 
ment adopted  a  restricted  regency,  the  Irish  offered  the  entire  royal 
power  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  speedy  recovery  of  the  king  avert- 
ed liie  evils  that  might  have  resulted  from  so  marked  a  discrepancy,  but 
from  that  time  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  determined  on  his  plan  for  uni- 
ting the  two  legislatures.  The  chief  parliamentary  struggles  were  for 
a  repeal  of  the  disqualifying  laws  that  affected  the  dissenters,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  infamous  slave-trade ;  but  the  success  of  both  those 
1  reserved  for  later  times. 


Sectios  V.^-History  of  Europe,  from  the  end  of  the  A.merican  War  to  Ike 
caimnencement  oflhe  French  Rivoiutiait. 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  war,  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  science  of  government  began  to  be  manifested  in  the  European 
states.  Many  of  the  German  princes  began  to  moderate  the  stern  ex- 
ercise of  their  despotic  authori^,  to  reform  their  expenditure  and  mili- 
tary establishments,  and  to  adopt  new  institutions  suited  to  the  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  royal  reformers  ;  his  measures  for  regulating  the  church  involved 
him  in  a  contest  with  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  hated  and  dreaded  innova- 
tion, and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
see.  Persuaded  that  his  personal  influence  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
suade Joseph  from  pursuing  hia  course  of  change,  the  pontiff  undertook 
an  expensive  journey  lo  Vienna,  but  the  emperor  only  gave  him  an  abun- 
tonce  of  ciMnpliments,  and  persevered  in  his  resolutions.  His  failure 
covered  the  pontiff  with  ridicule,  especially  as  he  had  to  endure  similar 
disappointments  in  his  negotiations  with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia. Joseph  was  willing  to  join  the  emperess  Catherine  in  -the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey,  and  permitted  that  princess  to  seize  the 
Crimea ;  but  the  principal  western  powers  still  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria,  and  the  threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  foremost  in  checking  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  emperor ;  he  secretly  instigated  the  Dutch  to  refuse  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  he  planned  a  confederacy  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ger- 
manic slates,  Frederic  died  when  he  had  completed  the  consolidation 
of  a  kingdom  which  bis  conquests  had  nearly  doubled  (a.  d.  1786) ;  he 
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was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederic  William,  whose  attention  was 
early  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  Buceess  of  the  Americans  in  estahiishing  a  commonwealth,  in- 
duced many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  republican  con- 
stitution, and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  stadtholder, 
■which  had  become  in  all  but  name  monarchical.  The  French  secretly 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  hoping  to  obtain 
from  the  popular  party  an  addition  to  their  East  Indian  colonies,  or  at 
least  such  a  union  of  interests  as  would  counterpoise  British  ascend- 
ency in  Asia ;  but  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  the  stadtholder,  resolved  to  prcTent  any  change,  and  the  English  am- 
bassador vigorously  exerted  Hmseif  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
French.  An  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis ;  Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his 
sister's  wrongs  ;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  tho  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  authority. 
The  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances  was  the  cause  of  this 
desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis  ;  through  mere  jeal- 
ousy of  England,  they  had  involved  their  country  in  the  American  war, 
and  had  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which  the  prodigality  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sunk  the  treasury.  Minister  after  minister  had  at- 
tempted lo  palliate  the  evil,  but  M.  de  Calonne,  who  owed  hia  eleva- 
tion to  the  unwise  partiality  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  aggravated 
the  disorder  by  a  series  of  measures  formed  without  prudence,  and  sup- 
ported with  obstinacy.  Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Calonne  recom- 
mended the  king  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  persons 
selected  from  the  privileged  orders  (a.  d.  1787) ;  but  these  orders  had 
hitherto  paid  far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  tlie  imposts,  and  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  inter- 
ested body,  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public  credit.  Louis  dis- 
missed Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by  recalling 
Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables,  whose  uncom 
plying  disposition  rendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  assembly  fruitless. 
But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  only  evil  that  the 
French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  Americati  war  ;  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  liberty  in  one  hemisphere  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A  general  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  was  diffused 
through  .the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent  spirits  began  to  speculate  on 
a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the  court  with  Austria  was  tho  cause  of 
much  secret  dis  h    d    1         f  he  influence  and  the  power  of 

France  was  tra    d  f  rt  11    nee  with  the  court  of  Vienna 

during  the  seve    j  w      anl  h    q      n,  who  was  naturally  inclined 

to  perpetuate  thi    u  pop  lar  b      me  an  object  of  suspicion  and 

dislike.     It  was  m      fj  fi  d  h      France  no  longer  held  the  bal- 

ance of  power  h  n  n  h  he  could  not  save  Turkey  from 
the  aggressions  t  1  n!  u  C  h  ne,  nor  protect  the  republican 
party  in  Holland  f    m  pun   hm  n  f     a  is  done  in  her  service. 
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While  France  was  thus  disturbed,  the  progress  of  reform  in  other 
(tales  was  unimpeded  ;  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  improved 
iheir  kingdoms  by  institutions  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  by  placing 
cheeks  on  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the  clergy.  They  joined  in  an  ef- 
fort to  chastise  the  piratical  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
strength  of  the  Algerine  capital  frustrated  the  attempt.  The  emperor 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished 
themselves  by  enacting  new  and  salutary  codes  of  law ;  they  abol- 
ishfid  the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  tJiey  greatly  limited 
the  number  of  offences  to  which  the  penalty  was  aifixed.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  emperess  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Russia ;  and  even 
the  sultan  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  the  institutions  of  Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  no- 
fables,  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become  minister 
of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parlia- 
ments, by  refusing  to  produce  the  accounts,  whicli  they  insisted  on  ex- 
amining before  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  privileged 
orders  ;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a  less  partial  system,  when 
his  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritation,  demanded  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  states-general.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  the 
demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  granted,  but  merely  to 
annoy  the  court ;  the  people,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  delerniined  to  enforce  compliance.  Various  schemes  were  tried 
by  the  archbishop  to  overcome  this  powerful  opposition,  hut  all  his 
plana  were  disconcerted  by  the  o'uatinacy  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
king,  finding  every  expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.  d. 
1788).  At  the  same  time,  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since 
the  year  1C14. 

Before  tlir  assembling  of  this  legislative  body,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  be  sent  by  each  of 
the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  ;  the  majority 
of  ike  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies  should  be  sent 
by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  number  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The  king  declared  that  (he  three  estates 
should  form  separate  chambers,  but  this  very  important  matter  was  not 
BO  defiiiit(.ly  fixed  as  to  prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  5th  of  Maj, 
1780,  the  states- general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  party, 
confident  in  its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and 
vote  together.  After  a  short  struggle,  the  court  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede this  vital  point,  and  the  united  bodies  took  the  name  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in  some 
degree  by  the  pressure  of  famine  ;  artful  and  ambitious  men  fanned  tha 
rising  fiame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  seized  by  && 
mob,  and  the  insurgents  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  Basttle,  oi 
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Slate-prison  of  Pans.  A,fteT  a  brief  re''! istance,  the  governor,  having  an 
insufficient  garrison,  cnpitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  surrendei 
were  not  ohserved  bv  the  infuriate  inuliilude  ;  the  governor  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  mhiimanlj  massacred.  Louis,  greatly 
alarmed,  tried  by  eiery  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects  ;  he  removed 
the  regular  troops  from  Pans  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defence  of 
the  capital  to  a  bod*  of  civic  mihlia  called  the  National  Guards  The 
command  of  this  new  force  wao  inlrustod  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  bv  his  IiberdI  sentiments  and  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  American  war  But  ill  the 
king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  democratic  or  rather  as  we 
may  henceforth  call  it  the  republican  parly  relying  on  the  support  of 
the  Parisian  populace  the  leaders  of  this  band  resolved  that  the  legis 
lature  should  btj  remove  1  to  the  capital  and  a  mob  was  secretly  insti 
gated  to  make  the  demand  A  crowd  of  thi  lowest  rabble  accompa 
nied  by  some  ot  the  national  guards  proceeded  to  Versailles  the  palace 
was  violently  entered  several  of  its  defenders  slain  and  the  k  ig  com 
pelled  instantly  to  set  out  for  Pans,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licen- 
tious crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  human 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  he  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  thenceforth  the  royal  authority  was  an  empty 
name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of  government  set  aside  ;  visionaries 
indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new  order  of  things,  aTdenl  patriots  hoped 
to  establish  a  constitution  more  perfect  than  the  world  ever  yet  had 
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of  the  revolution  were  embroiled  with  the  empire  in  the  very  outset  of 
iheir  career.  A  cluh,  called  from  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  As- 
sociation, was  formed  hy  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  de- 
nunciations were  issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favorable  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jacobins,  popular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  violent  tu- 
mults excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  revolution  ;  instead  of  remaining  at  home  and  or- 
ganizing a  constitutional  resistance,  they  resolved  to  seek  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government,  with  all  its  abuses,  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.     A  meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  be- 
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tween  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  kin§  of  Prussia,  and  the  electoi 
of  Saxony ,  the  Count  d'Artois,  brother  to  the  French  monarch,  and 
head  of  the  emigrants,  came  uninvited,  and  he  engaged  the  BovereigBB 
to  issue  a  vague  declaration  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  kings.  Louis, 
wearied  bj  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Par- 
isian mob,  and  the  disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  re- 
solved lo  escape  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek 
refuge  on  the  frontiers  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
and  children,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennes,  seized, 
snd  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his  capital.  This  failure  exposed  the 
royal  famil)  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ;  but 
the  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  restrain  their  violence  ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation,  hey  prepared 
a  constitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the  king  for  acceptance. 
The  readiness  with  which  Ijouis  assented  to  this  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  hia  frank  communication  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment to  his  ambassadors  at  the  different  European  courts,  for  a  time 
restored  his  popularity.  The  emperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other 
powers  that  all  danger  of  war  was  averted,  and  the  external  and  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  France  seemed  to  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent ;  it 
was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  fixed 
form  of  government.  The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been  framed  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according  to  the  system 
recently  established,  and  in  this  assembly  the  more  violent  partisans  of 
democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the  preceding.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  foreign 
war ;  and  the  suspicions  proceedings  of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues 
m  the  German  courts,  and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to 
maintain  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Gennan  princes  in  Alsace,  furnished 
plausible  pretexts  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  rapture ;  his  successor,  Francis  II., 
continued  to  make  alarming  military  preparations,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation,  Louis  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
against  htm  (a.  d.  1792).  But  the  strife  of  parties  in  the  royal  cabinet 
and  the  national  assembly,  led  lo  such  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
French,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in  number,  were  defeated 
with  loss  and  disgrace  ;  while  the  Jacobins,  whose  intrigues  were  the 
real  canse  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed  them  to  royalist  treachery,  and 
to  the  influence  that  Austrian  councils  possessed  over  the  court  from 
its  connexion  with  the  quoen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously 
circulated,  and  generally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  dis- 
graceful acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and 
the  friends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 

A  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin  party  ;  Frederic 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  emperor 
Francis  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  their  united  forces 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  this 
prince  issuedasanguinary  and  insulting  manifesto,  which  had  the  effect 
<rf  uniting  all  the  French  factions  in  the  defence  of  their  commo» 
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connlty.  A  Jecl.ralion  fesued  soon  after  by  the  eimgrant  brothen 
•nd  relatives  of  Loui.,  in  wliieh  the  revolution  »a.  bitterly  condemned, 
proved  still  more  injurious  to  the  unfortunate  king;  scarcely  did  intelli- 
gence of  the  publication  reach  Pans,  when  the  palace  was  attacked  bj 
an  infuriate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Louis 
with  his  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  the  national  a.sem 
bly.  The  deputies  protected  his  person,  but  they  suspended  lis  regaJ 
functions,  and  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  a  building  called  tlie  1  em- 
ple,  ftom  Imving  been  once  a  monastery  of  the  knights  of  that  order. 

La  Fayette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these  outrages  of 
the  Jacobins;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its  allegiance;  bnl 
all  his  exertions  not  being  sulBcient  to  accomplish  this    result,  he 
Jed  into  the  Netherlands,  when  ho  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Austrians  for  his  former  opposition  to  the  royal  power.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Dumounez,  who  made  energetic 
preparations  to  resist  the  coming  invasion.    Confident  m  their  strength 
the  allied  armies  entered  France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  and 
their  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning    seemed  to  promise  the  most 
decisive  results.     To  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  mas 
sacre  of  all  the  suspected  persons  confined  in  the  pnsons  o!  fans,  and 
this  diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.     Simdai 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France;  a  reign  of  lerroi 
was  established,  and  no  man  dared  to  remonstrate  against  these  shock- 
mg  excesses      In  the  meantime  the  invaders  had  met  with  unexpected 
ro'etses  ;  Imsting  to  the  representations  of  the  emigrants,  that  the  rev- 
olution had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators,  not  of  the  natitju,  and  that 
there  wa.  a  general  reaction  in  favor  of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced 
without  providing  adequate  stores,  and  when  they  received  a  check  at 
Talmy,  their  camp  was  attacked  by  famine  and  disease  ;  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  ptirchase  an  inglorions  secnnty  by 
resiming  the  fortresses  they  had  occupied.     Dumounez  pursued  the 
Austrians  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  ofl-  the  imperial  yoke  ;  Flanders  and 
Brabant  tvere  soon  in  possession  of  the  victon,  and  their  arms  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg,     i  he  con- 
vention, a.  the  national  assembly  began  to  be  called,  having  made  their 
own  country  a  ropuMic,  resolved  to  extend  the  revolution  into  other 
states ;  they  ofiiirod  their  alliance  to  every  n.lioii  that  desired  t»  recover 
its  liberties,  and  they  ordered  the  ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  troops  to  be  subverted.  As  the  repubhcan 
arms  had  conquered  Savoy,  and  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  Oemiany, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaratton  of  war  against 

all  the  kings  of  Europe.  .  

The  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  the  eow- 
ardico  and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  ol  the  con- 
vention, and  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power  was  to  bnng  tne 
nnfortuiate  king  to  trial,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  hi.  having  engaged 
"^.-.i..  , ; — „ff-.,Q^nm     T .nms  defended  himselt 


unfortunate  king  to  tnai,  on  me  riuicuiuos  ^.,..^.6^.  -  "--  -;---■«  .^ 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom.  Loms  defended  hii 
with  great  spirit  and  energy,  hut  his  judges  were  predetermined  o. 
SonviStion:  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  deputies  pronounced   hm. 
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guilty  of  ireason  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  while  thera 
were  only  thirty-seven  who  took  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  conduct 
A  motion  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected  but  th^  sentence  of 
■  f  was  passed  by  a  verj  inconsiderable  majority  and  this  probably 
induced  the  Jacobins  to  hastoa  the  execution  On  the  tweit%  firt,t  of 
January  1793  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  guilbtined  in  his  capital 
city;  and  the  severitj  of  his  late  was  aggravated  by  the  msults  of  his 
cruel  executioners 

This  judicial  murder  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe  ■ 
Uhauvelin,  the  French  ambtssador  was  dismissed  Irom  the  Bntish 
court,  and  many  persons  m  Enoknd  who  had  hitherto  applauded  the 
eflorts  of  the  French  people  became  vehement  opposer'i  ot  revolu- 
tionary principles  4  sim  Ux  resih  was  produced  in  Holland,  where 
the  government  had  been  justly  alarmel  bj  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  Netherlands 

The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  a  vole  was  passed  Hat 
the  republic  was  at  war  «ith  the  king  of  England  and  the  stadthoider 
ot  Holland,  by  whit^h  arlful  phraseology  it  was  intended  to  draw  a 
marked  dislinctioa  between  the  sovereign  and  the  p-?r;.!o  oi  both  coun- 
tries. Spain  was  saon  afc«r  added  to  tb»>  enemies  of  France,  and  the 
new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  None  of  the  allies  threatened  more  loudly  than  the  em- 
peress  Catherine  ;  she  had  just  concluded  a  successful  war  against 
Turkey,  id  which  her  general,  Suwaroff,  had  won'a  large  addition  of 
erritory  for  his  mistress,  and  the  power  of  Russia^in  the  Black  sea 
was  secured  ;  she  hsd  also  triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more, 
flowever,  by  the  insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers,  than  by  the  valor 
3f  her  own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  subjected  to 
Russia,  and  the  emp'Tess  was  secretly  maturing  a  plan  to  blot  that  coun- 
try from  the  list  of  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the  French  repub- 
lic was  reg£,r(led  ;?  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  kings,  it  was 
intended  that  a  kiug  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
and  Guslavus,  who  had  subverted  the  free  constitution  of  Sweden,  of- 
fered his  services ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he 
was  murdercl  at  a  masked  b^l  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed 
hin^elf  personally  injured  by  the  king  (a.  d.  1792).  After  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  the  insincerity  (if  Catherine  became  more  manifest;  she 
t_ssued  violent  proclamations  against  the  French,  but  carefully  abstained 
,rom  active  hostility  ;  indeed,  it  was  manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve 
Jie  continental  powers  in  e.  war,  which  would  prevenf.  them  from 
watching  too  jealously  the  aj^grandizement  of  Russia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a  inat- 
-er  of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of  Dumou- 
riez.who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant,  with  little  opposition  (a.  d.  1793), 
But  the  progress  of  the  Auslrians,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  stopped  the 
French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dumouriez  quitted  Holland  to 
defend  Louvain ;  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neer-winden,  by 
which  his  soldiers  were  so  discouraged,  that  they  deserted  in  great 
numbers.  Dumouriez,  finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  divided  the  republic,  and  weary  of  the  disorganized  state  of 
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the  French  government,  entered  into  negotiations  wivh  the  al.ied  gen- 
erals, and  arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  convention  to  watch  his 
movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the  anti-revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  Dumouriez,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Austrian 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dumouriez,  was  unable  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  hy  a  British  force  under 
the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Valenciennes, 
and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment punished  Custine'a  failure  by  a  public  execution,  and  employed 
the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  But  the  sep- 
aration of  the  allied  forces  was  more  serviceable  lo  the  cause  of  the 
convention  than  the  cruelties  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  to 
which  the  supreme  power  in  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  England,  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  com- 
mon cause  was  forgotten ;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le  Quesnoi, 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest  Dunkirk.  The  duke 
of  York  attacked  Dunkirk  with  great  spirit,  but  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and  the  Hanoverian  force  that  cov- 
ered his  operations  having  been  routed  by  Bouchard,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery  and  mil' 
itary  stores.  The  Ausirians  were  for  a  lime  more  successful,  but  when 
Hoche,  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  tho 
republican  armies,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  in  Alsace, 
and  forced  to  sedi  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiers.  In  Italy,  the 
French  maintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  they  experienced  some  se- 
vere reverses  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  ;  the  colored  population  in  the  French  division  of  St. 
Domingo  look  arms  to  force  the  whites  to  grant  them  equal  privileges  ; 
their  claims  were  supported  by  llie  three  deputies  sent  by  the  conven- 
tion to  regulate  the  alTairs  of  the  colony,  the  negroes  were  seduced,  by 
offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
devastated  by  a  civil  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary 
fury  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  southern  and  western  Europe  permitted  Catherine  of 
Russia  to  accomplish  the  favorite  object  of  her  policy,  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  joined  in  this  iniquitous  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the  Poles  made  a  gallant 
struggle  to  maintain  their  independence.  Kosciusko,  who  had  served 
in  America,  under  Washington,  was  the  chief  of  the  patriots,  arid  his 
heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle  which  from  the  iirst  was  hopeless. 
Kosciusko,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  War- 
saw was  stormed  hy  the  brutal  Suwaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
erased  from  the  Est  of  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confed- 
erates (a.  d.  1795).  The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secure  his 
new  acquisitions  than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  made 
peace  with  the  French,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  tho  republic  and 
Austria, 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  from  France,  when  tha 
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country  was  convulsed  fay  civil  war  (a.  d.  1793.)  The  jacobina  Lay- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace,  triumphed  over  the  rival  faction 
in  the  convention,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  political  adversaries  as 
traitors,  and  after  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried  them  to  execution."  Among 
the  victims  to  ttieir  fury  was  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  death  was  to  her  not  a  punishment,  but  a  release  from 
suffering.  The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrec- 
tions in  the  south  of  France,  and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  revolts ; 
severe  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted  their 
authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons,  which  had 
continued  for  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  After  having  en- 
dured a  furious  bombardment,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
five  deputies,  of  whom  Callot  and  Fouche  were  the  chief,  received  a. 
communication  from  the  convention  to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters  by 
the  summary  process  of  military  law,  and  about  four  thousand  victims 
were  shot  or  guillotined  after  the  mockery  of  tria!  before  this  savage 
tribund.  But,  in  the  midst  of  their  bntcheries,  the  jacobins  did  not 
neglect  the  military  defence  of  their  country;  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion declared,  that  all  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a  levy  of  the  pop- 
ulation, en  masse,  was  ordered.  To  support  such  numerous  armies, 
private  property  wag  seized  and  paid  for  in  promissory  notes,  called 
assignais,  whose  value  was  speedily  depreciated,  a  circumstance  which 
ruined  public  credit  in  France. 

_  Toulon  having  revolted,  an  English  garrison,  strengthened  by  Span- 
ish and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that  important  seaport.  It 
was  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  convention ;  the  artillery  of  the 
besiegers  was  directed  by  a  youoe  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  had  riseo  by  his  merits  from  an  inferior  station.  Owing  to  his 
exertions,  the  'English  soon  found  the  place  untenable ;  they  evacuated 
Toulon,  without  ius-,  after  having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  shipping, 
but  they  abandoned  the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who 
punished  their  revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netheriands  and  Germany,  the  French,  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  imperialists  and 
their  all'ss ;  but  though  many  battles  were  fought,  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  (a.  d.  1794). 
A  more  important  event  was  the  downfall  of  the  sanguinary  factioa 
which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens; 
Robespierre's  enormities  were  too  numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be 
borne,  even  by  many  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him;  the  convention  was  induced  to  resume  its  authority,  and 
order  his  arrest,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  and  his  accomplices 
were  hurried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  they  had  them- 
selves organized,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  This  revolution  did  not  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected  ;  Hobespieire's  suc- 
cessors were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
hostility  to  Britain  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  navy.  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  two  preceding 
wars,  encountered  a  French  fleet  of  rather  superior  force  {June  1),  and 
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having  broken  the  enemy's  line,  took  six  ships-of-wa        d        k      o 
This  success  revived  the  declining  spirits  of  the  En  1   h  n  d 

couraged  by  the  ill  success  of  the  war  in  HoOand.  C 
after  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  England,  but  the  Fr  h 
rious  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  Holland  was  compj  ly  bd  d  by 
Pichegru  and  Moreau.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces 
escaped  by  sea  ;  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and 
adopted  a  new  form 'of  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. If  there  were  any  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage 
from  this  revolution,  they  were  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French 
despised  their  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, while  the  English  seized  the  colonies  and  destroyed  ihe  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  England,  led  the 
government  to  prosecute  some  ei  thusiasiic  advocates  of  reform  in  par- 
liament for  high  treason ;  three  of  them  were  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
quitted, upon  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  others  were  abandoned. 
There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished institutions,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  Jacobins  had 
rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
opposition  to  the  court,  tendered  their  aid  to  the  minister ;  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  converis  was  the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denuncia- 
tions of  French  principles,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national 
mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coalition  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  parliament, 
and  the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the  theme  of  severe 
and  not  unmerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a  large  subsidy  from 
England,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly  granted  him,  against  the 
Polanders  instead  of  the  French.  But  the  defection  of  Prussia  did  not 
dishearten  the  English  or  the  Auslrians,  who  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  war  by  the  distracted  state  of  France.  In  Paris,  the  conven- 
tion partially  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
the  city  was  'tequently  endangered  by  their  machinations,  and  the  in- 
surrections of  the  ferocious  populace  who  supported  them.  The  royalist 
war  was  renewed  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  south  of  France  continued 
discontented.  But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions.  The 
Spaniards,  completely  humbled,  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  the 
republicans  ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  and 
success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea ;  Admiral  Comwallis  com- 
pelled a  fleet  of  very  superior  force  to  retire,  and  Lord  Bridport,  with 
ten  sail-of-the-Iine,  attacked  twelve  of  the  enemy,  three  of  which  were 
compelled  to  strike  their  colors.  The  French  were  deprived  of  Mar- 
tinique, Gaudaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  re- 
luctant allies,  the  Dutch,  lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  convention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  authority,  provoked 
a  formidable  insunection  in  Paris;  Bonaparte  had  a  considerable 
share  in  subduing  the  revolters,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were 
meralessly  slaughtered.     Soon  afterward,  France  had  a  new  constitu- 
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lion,  consisting  of  a  legislative  assembly,  an  upper  house,  called  the 
council  of  ancients,  and  a  directory  of  five  members,  intrusted  with  the 
executive  Funciions  of  government.  The  directors  soon  began  to  limit 
thepowersol  thelegi'.laiive  body,  and  the  new  constitution  was  found  to 
be  a  delusion  But  an  approach  had  been  made  to  regular  government,  and 
the  war  was  earned  on  with  fresh  vigor  by  the  directory  {a,  d.  1796). 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successful  irruptions  into  Ger- 
many, but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  He  stopped  the  invaders  in  their  mid-career  of 
victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Kornach,  and  then  suddenly 
marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  and  over- 
whelming that  general  Morcau's  celebrated  retreat  was  moi«  honor- 
able to  his  abilities  than  the  most  brilliant  victory  ;  he  led  his  forces 
through  the  black  forest,  from  position  to  position,  often  compelled  to 
yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown  into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  commanded  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  commimications  with  the 
Austrians,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace  from  the  re- 
public, by  the  cession  of  his  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon  then 
led  bis  forces  against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great  loss,  a  pas- 
sage over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of  Milan  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  victors  made  a  harsh  use  of  their 
triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled  lo  exclude  the  English  from  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  forfiearance  of  the 
republicans  by  ceding  to  them  Bologna,  and  several  other  towns,  pay- 
ing a  heavy  ransom,  and  sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripta 
and  pictures  to  enrich  the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma  were  subjected  to  similar  exactions,  but  the  king 
of  Naples  had  providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they 
approached  his  frontiers.  Mantjia,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians 
in  Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmser  twice  pushed  forward 
against  the  French,  but  was  each  time  defeated  with  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  his  unwisely  dividing  Ms  forces.  Alvinzi,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  same  fault, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire ;  Mantua,  however,  was  still  obstinately 
defended,   but  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine   hopes    of 


le,  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  was  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  an  invasion  ;  a  formidable  squadron,  having  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Banlry  Bay.  Hoche,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
La  Vendee,  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  could  he  have  effected  a 
landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  would  have  been  perilled ; 
but  a  Violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  most  of  which  were  subse- 
quenily  either  sunk  or  captured.     The  death  of  the  emperess  Catherine 
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inspired  the  English  minister  with  the  hope  of  gaining  more  effectivo 
assistance  from  Russia ;  but  her  successor,  the  emperor  Paul,  disre- 
garded all  the  solicitations  addressed  to  him  by  the  courts  of  London 
and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish  government, 
always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the  French 
directory,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic,  and  began  to  increase 
its  navy  (a.  r.  1797).  At  this  moment,  when  the  existence  of  England 
depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from  their  authority  and  dismissed 
from  their  ships  ;  the  malcontents  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  committed  several  acts  of  depredation.  Fortunately  the  sailors  grew 
alarmed  themselves  and  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revolters  was 
conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the  winter  ;  Alvinzi 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria,  but  he  was 
again  defeated,  and  Mantua  soon  capitulated.  Having  very  severely 
punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interests,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  The 
territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol 
occupied  by  the  French  ;  the  archduke  Charles  made  a  bold  defence, 
but  tiie  emporor  Francis,  terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreau 
in  Germany,  sued  for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English 
allies.  While  ihe  terms  of  pacification  were  under  discussion.  Napo- 
leon subverted  the  ancient  constitution  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  made 
both  republics  virtually  dependant  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  fleet  of  very  superior  force  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by  a  dexterous  manceuvre  cut  off  nine  of  their 
ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  more  equal 
terms.  Four  ships-of-the-line  were  taken  in  this  brilliant  engagement, 
to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  was  now  commencing  his  brilliant 
career,  mainlv  contributed.  The  Spaftiards  lost  also  the  valuable  island 
of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the  British  on  Teneriffe  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Dutch,  too,  were  punished  for  their  alliance  with  France. 
Three  ships-of-the-Iine  and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British,  afler 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  cape.  But  they  suffered  a  more 
severe  loss  on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleven 
out  of  fifteen  sail-of- the -line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  directory  with  supreme 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  of 
Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigor.     Negotiations  for 

Eeace  were  commenced,  but  those  with  England  were  broken  off  abruptly 
y  the  extravagent  demands  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  Tbis  did 
not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  republic  and  Austria, 
when  the  emperor  was  renumerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Venice,  which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  the  frontiers  of  France 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine. 
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Great  Britain  was  now  the  only  power  at  *ar  with  France,  and 
the  directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  invasion.  This  threat  pro- 
duced a  noble  display  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country,  volunteer 
associations  for  defence  were  formed,  and  every  man  was  ready  to  act 
as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navy  rode  triumphant  in  the  chan- 
nel, the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle  boast,  and  Bonaparte  only 
used  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior  designs.  While  the  French 
were  modelling,  at  their  pleasure,  the  governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  Napoleon  planned  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  ihe  French  influence  as  predominant  in  the  east  as  it  was 
in  western  Europe  (a.  d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Brueys,  he  sailed  first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French 
knights.  A  garrison  was  left  to  secure  ilie  forts  of  this  important 
island  ;  the  rest  of  the  expeditiou  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
fleet,  safety  reached  Egypt,  and  having  elTected  a  landing,  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  beys,  who  were  then  masters  of  the  country, 
led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  but 
these  undisciplied  warriors  were  unable  to  break  the  firm  squares  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  they  were  almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of 


But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search.  Admiral  Nelson  dis- 
covered Brueys,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed  a  bold 
plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  French  and  the 
shore,  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The  victory  was 
complete,  nine  sail-of-the-line  were  captured,  L'Orient,  a  siiip  of  uncom- 
mon size,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew ;  another  ship-of- 
the-iine  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their  respective  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  other  quarters ;  an 
armament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops.  Ireland  was  dis- 
tracted by  an  insurrection,  planned  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
French  principles,  but  put  into  execution  by  an  ignorant  peasantry,  whose 
excesses  their  leaders  were  unable  to  control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity 
were  committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army 
was  frequen'lly  very  disgraceful.  The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ; 
but  scarcely  was  tranquillity  restored,  when  a  small  party  of  French 
landed  in  Connaught,  and  through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent 
o  oppose  them,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  soon  overlook  the 
French,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Judiciously  tempering  severity 
with  cleniency,  he  conciliated  the  discontented ;  and  Sir  John  Warren, 
by  capturing  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  averted  the  dangers  of  a 
future  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile  produced  a  powerful  effect  through- 
out Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  dominions  ;  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  captured  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French  had  wrested  from 
the  Venetians  ;  the  king  of  Naples  took  arms  to  recover  the  Roman 
territories  for  the  pope;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced  hostilities. 
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The  Frencli  were  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  coalition  ;  they  easily 
repelled  the  Neapolitans,  but  ihey  found  a  more  formidable  foe  in  the 
Russians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the  command  of  Suwaroff,  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  several  important  advantages  in 
spite  of  Marshals  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  But  these  successes  were 
80  dearly  purcliased,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  try  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
dons.  Suwaroff  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Switzerland ;  Kray 
and  Melas  were  to  direct  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  ; 
while  the  archduke  Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Victory  in  general  favored  the  allied  powers  :  the  French 
lost  all  their  posts  in  Italy  except  Genoa,  and  that  was  closely  besie{,ed  ; 
Suwaroff  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland;  and  in  Germany  the 
French  arms  suffered  several  but  not  very  important  reverses.  In  the 
meantime  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at  Acre,  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  having  provided  for  the  security  of  that  country,  secretly  embarked 
for  France.  He  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  and  ar- 
rived at  Paris  just  as  the  directory  were  indulging  in  extravagant  joy 
for  the  defeat  of  the  joint  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians. It  had  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  but  these  representations  were  proved  to 
be  fallacious  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  forces, 
was  compelled  lo  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring  eight  thousand 
French  prisoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
af  the  directory.  Trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  drove 
the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  executive  power  was  in- 
trusted lo  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  The  first  consul, 
in  everything  but  name  a  monarch,  attempted  to  commence  negotiations  ; 
the  English  ministers  repulsed  him  rather  harshly,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire  (a.  d.  1800).  Some  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the 
existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  two 
parliaments  had  already  divided  differently  on  the  important  question  of 
the  regency,  and  there  was  reason  lo  fear  that  some  future  discrepancy 
nught  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  such  an 
evil,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  on  ■-  imperial 
parliament,  and  the  terms  of  the  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  both 
countries.  The  measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when 
first  proposed,  was  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but,  during  the  recess, 
the  minister  found  means  to  increase  the  number  of  his  supporters,  and 
in  the  following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  considerable 
majorities. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  consul  would  attempt  the  invasion  of 
England  or  Ireland  ;  but  Napoleon  was  too  well  aware  of  his  naval 
weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterprise.  He  formed  a 
daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  and  led  his  army  like  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps.  The  Austrians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised  if 
an  army  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  than  they  were  by  the  appearance 
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of  the  French  columns  descending  from  Mount  St.  Bernard  ;  hut,  en- 
couraged  fay  their  recent  acquisition  of  Genoa,  they  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  advantage,  was  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo. 
The  Austtians  commenced  the  fight  with  unusual  spirit ;  both  wings 
of  their  opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken  ;  but  some  fresh 
divisions  arriving  to  the  support  of  the  French  at  the  last  moment  of 
the  crisis,  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  which  were 
loo  much  extended,  and  Murat's  furious  charge  completed  the  rout  of 
the  Austrians.  So  disheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Melas,  that 
he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  Genoa,  and  the  principal  fortiesses 
m  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  to  the  conquerors. 

The  inflaence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  successes  in 
Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war  ;  but  his 
rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  the 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau  completely  defeated  the  imperial- 
ists, and  opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a  truce,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  annihilated  for  a  season  the 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy.  Scarcely  had  Great  Britain  lost  one  ally, 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  active  hostility  of  another.  '  The 
Russian  emperor,  Paul,  had  been  chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  the  English,  after  having  reduced  Malta  by 
blockade,  refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
chivalrous  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  porta  to 
be  detained,  and  prevailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmaik  to  unite  with 
him  in  an  armed  noiitialiiy  (a.  d.  1801).  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  resigned 
his  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging  forward  the  great  meas;iro 
of  the  union  with  Ireland,  he  had  endeavored  to  conciliaie  the  catholics 
of  that  country  by  a  promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
vhich  excluded  them  from  parliament  and  office  ;  but  the  king's  repug- 
jwnce  to  catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
the  cabinet,  Mr.  Addington,  his  successor,  had  acbrcely  been  installed, 
when  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  triumph  ob- 
tained by  the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr.  Piit  received  in- 
telligence of  the  armed  neutrality,  he  sent  a  large  fleet  into  the  northern 
seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  The 
latter,  with  twelve  sail-of-the-line  and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the 
DunitJi  fle.)t,  inoorei  Li  a  formi.Eable  rositioa  b.ifors  theii  capiiil,  anJ 
after  a  desperate  contest,  look  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  hiJ 
a  share  m  the  engagement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  loss 
but  they  were  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  em 
peror,  Paul,  who  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the  northern  conle.ieracy. 
This  potenate's  incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  tlie  nobles  and 
the  people,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  conspirators,  who  placed 
his  son  Alexander  upon  the  throne  The  young  prince  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British  on  equitable  terms,  and  the  other  northern  pow- 
ers imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  been  sent  to  drive 
the  French  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  with  the 
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1         f  11  Til     der.     Some  naval  enterprises  were  less  suc- 

f  1        d        h       w       ow  a  stable  government  in  France,  the  Eng- 

1   h  m  (1  to   ommence  negotiations  forpeace.     The  terms 

w  g  d    F      ce  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and 

h    N    h    1    d        d  h       upremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

E  gl    d  d  to         gn  Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian 

Id  d  p     d  public,  and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  con- 

q  P  C  >1  d  Trinidad.     The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens, 

d  t  h  rt  E      pe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  continued 

q    11   y 
D       g  h    w      h    m     time  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
h  d  b  pl     1  blislied,  and  her  colonial  empire  in  India  ex- 

d  d      d  d      'Wlen  the  French  invaded  Egypt,  Tippoo,  the 

1         f  Mj  h         g  his  father's  hostility  to  the  English,  medi- 

ta    d  k        h  pany's  territories,  but  he  was  anticipated  by 

1  vig  1  h  1  f  M  minglon,  the  governor-general,  who,  instead 
f  gf  k,      aded  Mysore.     Seringapatam,  Tippoo's  cap- 

ital, was  taken  by  storm,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  fell  in  the  assault. 
This  conquest  made  the  British  power  supreme  in  southern  India,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  company's  paramount  authority  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindlistan. 

France  had  gained  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  but  the  freedom 
which  the  French  had  taken  arms  to  defend  was  no  more.  The  revo- 
lution, whose  progress  had  been  so  strangely  marked  by  savage  crime 
and  cruel  suffering,  was  now  fast  finding  its  consummation  in  a  military 
despotism,  more  arbitrary  and  crushing  than  the  iron  rule  even  of  the 
feudal  monarchs  ;  but  the  French,  weary  of  the  many  vicissitudes  that 
their  government  had  undergone,  submitted  to  a  change  that  promised 
future  stability,  and  consoled  themselves  with  dreams  of  glorv  for  the 
lose  o"  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Section  I. — Renewal  of  the  War  ielween  England  and  Franct. 

■Whem  peace  was  restored,  Napoleon  directed  all  his  energies  to  con- 
solidate the  power  he  had  acquired.  Permission  was  granted  to  those 
whom  tlie  violence  of  the  revolution  had  driven  from  their  country,  to 
return,  on  certain  conditions.  Christianity,  abolished  in  the  madness  of 
the  preceding  convulsions,  was  restored,  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  pope  for  the  future  government  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and 
finally,  the  consular  power  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while 
a  representative  constitution  preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of 
freedom.  His  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honorable  :  he 
moulded  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ;  hut  the 
Swiss  proving  more  refractory.  Marshal  Ney  entered  ilieir  tenilory 
with  a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  first  consul.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this  intei- 
ference.  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending  their  in- 
fluence in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  can^^ns.  Napoleon 
was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or 
St.  Domingo,  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the 
proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by  gross  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery ;  but  these  abominable  means  failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  insur- 
gent negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  colony  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  Great  Britain  did  not  interfere  in  this  contest ;  (lie 
example  of  a  successful  revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  danf^erous  con- 
sequence to  our  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo 
was  desired  ratner  thae  deprecated. 

But  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  the  island  of 
Malta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would 
only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities  (a.  d.  1803), 

The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of  marque,  author- 
izing the  seizure  of  French  vessels  ;  Napoleon  retaliated,  by  seizing  the 
persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  business  had  induced  to 
visit  France  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace.  The  threats  of  invasion 
were  renewed,  but  the  English  people  evinced  a  spirit  of  Irfyally  which 
quelled  all  fear  of  danger.  In  Ireland  an  unmeaning  insurrection  was 
raised  by  two  enthusiasts,  Russell  and  Eramett,  but  it  was  suppressed 
almost  the  instant  it  exploded,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  capitally 
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punished.  Hanover,  however,  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  and  iho 
Dutch  republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Enghsh  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago,  and 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Easequebo.  In  Asia,  the  Eng- 
lish broke  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Mahraltas,  who  were  supposed, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  to  have  formed  plans  for  the  subversion 
of  the  company's  power.  The  earl  of  Mornington,  who  had  recently 
been  created  matquis  of  Wellesley,  disconcerted  their  schemes  by  his 
vigor  and  promptitude  ;  and  lie  formidable  Scindiah  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
king  of  Kandi,  who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also 
subdued,  and  the  English  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  at  once  enlarged 
and  secured.  The  French  colonial  power  was  at  the  same  time  nearly 
annihilated  :  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
insurgent  blacks,  and  erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  its  an- 
cient Indian  name  of  Hayti.  These  results  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  for  without  a  navy  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  retain  its 
colonies. 

Mr,  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should  return  to  the  admin- 
istration on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addington  was  forced  to  yield 
to  their  superior  influence  {a.  d.  1804).  The  premier  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to  resist  a  more 
formidable  opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  laboring  to  strengthen  his  ministry,  Napo- 
lem  waa  nioro  successfully  engaged  in  securing  the  supreme  power  in 
Fianoe.  lie  accused  his  rivals,  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  of  having  plot- 
ted his  (destruction,  in  conjunction  with  Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and 
charged  the  English  ministers  with  having  hired  assassins  to  destroy 
him.  A  more  atrocious  crime  was  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable  of 
the  Bourbon  princes.  The  young  duke  D'Enghien  was  unjustifiably 
seized  in  tlio  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  contrary  to  all 
CjiiLia  <»f  law,  BH  well  as  principles  of  justice.  Immediately  after  the 
periieliatiin  of  ihti  ruthless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  em- 
peror from  his  servile  senate  ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in 
his  family,  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  ihe  exception  of 
Gre.it  Ifriiain,  roco^ijed  the  new  sovereign. 

The  empeior  of  Russia  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the  duke 
D'Eaghieii,  his  remonstrances  agaiustthe  usurpations  of  Napoleon  were 
vory  wirm,  bat  uone  of  the  othur  continental  suveieigns  seconded  his 
zeal,  and  the  stwrm,  which  threatened  to  hurst  forth,  soon  subsided 
Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  England  had  no  means  of  employing 
her  military  streiigtli,  and  the  operations  of  the  war  were  confined  to  a 
few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  ofl"ered  terms  of  peace;  but  the 
British  miuister,  relying  on  the  probable  co-operation  of  Russia,  refused 
to  negotiale  (a.  d.  1805).  At  the  same  time  war  was  commenced 
against  Spain,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  This  attempt  was  made 
before  hostilities  were  formally  declared  ;  but  the  British  minister  jus- 
tified it  by  referring  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  be- 
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tween  the  courta  of  Pins  itii  Madrid  Mr  Pitt's  conduct  waa  ap- 
proved by  krffp  paTliamentdry  majontu  a ,  but  he  received  a  harsh 
proof  of  the  dfcline  ol  his  influence,  in  the  impeachment  of  bis  friend 
Lord  Mehille,  for  official  dehnquency  ^\hen  the  charge  was  made 
in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr  Pitt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Melville,  but,  notwithstanding  the  minister's  eYertions,  the  impeach- 
ment was  carried  by  the  casting  lote  of  the  speaker  The  premier 
was  more  suci  essful  in  his  foreign  policy  the  emperor  of  Russia  con- 
cluded a  treatj  with  England  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  Napoleon  1  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to  accede  to 
the  leagu" 

Napoleon  at  the  request  of  the  con'Jtiiuted  authorities  of  the  Italian 
republic,  dssumcl  the  (itle  of  king  of  Inly  and  m  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony,  annexed  the  territories  of  the  Ligu- 
rian  republic  to  the  French  empire.  The  Austrian  emperor  vainly  re- 
monstrated ;  and  at  length,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  publish- 
ed a  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Francis  commenced  hostilities 
by  an  action  as  unjustifiable  as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  son  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared 
himself  neutral,  upon  which  the  Austrian  troops  entered  his  dominions, 
treated  them  as  a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Franconia.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  branding 
his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  declaring  himself  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

This  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  equal  vigor 
and  success.  The  French  and  Spaoish  fleets  having  formed  a  junction, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued  by  Lord  Nel- 
son, tbe  terror  of  whose  name  induced  them  to  return  lo  Europe.  Off 
Ferrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest  reached  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  strongly  reinforced.  Lord  Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail- 
of-the-line,  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  French  admiral  Villenenve, 
relying  on  his  vast  superiority  of  force,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. Tbs  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty-three 
ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeared  near  Cape 
Trafalgar,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for 
an  att;tck,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon  broke 
through  the  adverse  line.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  heroic 
British  commander  fell  mortally  wounded  ;  but  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success,  twelve  of  the  enemies'  ships 
having  struck  before  he  expired,  A  dreadful  storm,  which  arose  juat 
after  the  batde  closed,  prevented  the  English  from  retaining  all  tho 
fruits  of  their  victory ;  but  four  prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifteen  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  were  destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which 
fled,  six  were  wrecked,  and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Robert 
Strachan.  The  joy  which  so  brilliant  a  victory  diffused  throughout 
England  was  chastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Nelson  ;  he 
was  honorably  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Napoleon  consoled  himself  for  his  losses  at  sea  bv  the  prospect  0/ 
43 
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gaining  some  decisive  advantage  over  the  Austrians  beforo  they  could 
be  joined  by  their  Russian  auxiliaries.  He  treated  with  contempt  the 
threats  of  Gustaviis,  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pompous  boasts  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  combined  with  his  vacilla- 
ting conduct,  did  not  entiDe  him  to  much  respect.  The  French  army 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, passed  through  the  Franconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and 
having  passed  the  Danube,  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  tlio  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armies  to  General 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a 
ehori  time  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French  at  Ulm ; 
he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  having  twenty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  but  ibrough  cowardice  or  incapacity,  he  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  soldiers  became  priaoners- 
of-war.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napoleon's 
triumph,  while  the  courage  of  Francis  waa  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries.  The  French,  pushing  forward,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  emperor,  though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in  Moravia, 
showed  so  much  spirit,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the 
village  of  Austerlitz  ;  Kutuzoff,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
allies,  injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  iho  intention  of  outflanking 
the  French ;  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the  error,  he 
separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  from  those  of  both  wings,  and 
pouring  his  columns  through  the  gaps,  overwhelmed  his  foes  in  detail. 
After  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a 
large  body  attempted  to  escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  French  artil- 
lery poured  a  storm  of  shot  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  which  bioke 
the  ice  around  the  fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in 
the  waters.  This  severe  defeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis ;  he  ac- 
cepted peace  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  but  the  emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

During  these  transactions,  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  as  inju.ious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous  to  himself. 
On  the  violation  of  his  Franconian  territories,  he  had  taken  arms,  and 
entered  into  treaties"  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  Napoleon, 
aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power  might  disconcert  all 
his  plans,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient  jealousy  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he  finally  won  tlie  tacit  appro- 
bation of  the  latter  power  by  offering  Hanover  as  a  bribe.  Thus  the 
Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to  favor  the  alarming  extension  of 
French  power  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  his  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  Austerlite  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  coalition — he  had  loudly  and  boldly 
prognosticated  its  success,  and  had  despised  tlie  warnings  of  liis  politi- 
cal adversaries ;  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes  proved  too  much  for  his 
shattered  constitution,  and  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  parlia- 
mentary session  (a.  d.  1806).     His  parliamentary  friends  procured  him 
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It  splendid  funeral,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  the  national  cost, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Section  II. — Progress  of  Napoleon's  Power, 

While  Napoleon  was  establishing  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was  further  extending  and  securing 
the  Briiish  empire  id  India,  by  humbling  the  Mahratta  powers.  Jess- 
wunt  Hoikar,  a  formidable  chief,  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  soldiers  could  not  cope  with  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  company,  and  was  forced  to  beg  a  peace.  He  obtained  better 
terms  than  he  could  have  expected,  from  the  marquis  Cornwallis,  who 
succeeded  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  for  the  court  of  directors  had 
found  that  conquests  were  very  expensive,  and  that  every  new  ac- 
quisition of  territory  became  an  addition^  source  of  expense.  At  this 
time  the  English  nation  generally  took  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
India ;  men's  minds  were  more  occupied  by  the  change  of  ministry 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  generally  desired  that  as 
large  a  share  of  the  talent  of  the  country  as  possible,  without  reffrence 
to  party,  should  be  included  in  the  new  administration  ;  and  Lord 
Grenville,  to  whom  the  atrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the 
king's  reluctance  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  state.  The  first  measures  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  favor ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  introduced  order 
into  the  financial  accounts,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as 
to  afford  protection  to  fraud  and  peculation ;  Mr,  Fox  proposed  and 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave-trade,  which  had  been  so 
long  a  disgrace  to  England  and  to  Christianity.  The  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville  by  the  house  of  peers  was  received  with  some  surprise ;  but 
the  ministers  appear  to  have  acted  impartially  in  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference that  might  influence  the  result  of  an  official  investigation. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  ;  the  Dutch  colony  of 
the  Cape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home  Fopham  and 
General  Beresford,  captured  the  important  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
South  America.  The  provincials,  however,  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  freedom  and  independence  by  British  aid  took  up  arms, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a 
British  armament  was  on  its  way  to  maintain  the  supposed  conquest 

Hastening  lo  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  king  of  Prussia 
occupied  Hanover,  ceding  to  the  French  the  dulchy  of  Clevea,  and 
some  other  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  him  the  electorate.  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court  in  remonstrating  against  thia 
proceeding ;  but  as  that  monarch's  actions  were  not  very  consistent 
with  his  menaces,  the  Prussians  treated  him  with  contempt.  An  ally 
of  Britain  was  about  the  same  time  driven  from  his  dominions.  During 
the  Austrian  war,  the  king  of  Naples,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Pre7ich  troops  from  his  territories,  and  instigated  by  his  queen, 
an  Austrian  princess,  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into 
his  capital.  Napoleon,  provoked  by  ihia  unexpected  war,  declared  that 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples,  and  assembled  an 
wmy  to  execute  his  threats  just  as  the  Russian  and  English  forces 
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were  withdrawn.  The  invaders  scarcely  encountered  any  resistance 
except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peasants  made  a  brief  stand.  The  king 
of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleoa  conferred  the  vacant  throne  on 
his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  peasants  in  Calabria  and  the 
Abruzzi,  harassed  the  French  by  desultory  attacks,  and  they  were 
supported  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  commanded  the  British  naval 
force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  commander  of  the  British  force 
in  Sicily,  to  transport  his  troops  into  Calabria  ;  the  natives  did  not  join 
the  invaders  in  snch  force  as  had  been  expecied,  and  they  would  have 
immediately  returned,  had  not  an  opportunity  offered  of  engaging  the 
French  general  Regnier.  The  armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  French, 
though  greatly  superior  in  number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  the 
victory  had  no  result  except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  depressed.  The  French  poured  large 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  established  their 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  his  brother  Joseph,  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  though  their 
country  thus  became  a  mere  province  of  France;  but  they  consoled 
themselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their  new  sovereign, 
who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects 
His  efforts,  were,  however,  controlled  by  his  imperial  brother,  who  was 
anxious  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rendering  everything 
subservient  to  the  military  sway  of  France.  Siill  Napoleon  professed 
an  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  made  overtures  lo  Mr.  Fox,  for  whose 
character  he  professed  and  probably  felt  the  highest  veneration.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the 
Russians  to  a  share  of  the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  perseverance  in 
retaining  power  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean states.  While  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  {alterward  Earl)  Grey :  the  con- 
ferences were  continued,  but  M.  I'alleyrand,  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  insinuated  that  the  change  in  the  British  cabinet  blighted 
the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

The  fVuslration  of  this  negotiation  led  to  a  new  war;  during  the 
conferences.  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
would  nof,  be  refused;  the  king  of  Prtissia  was  iniignant  at  the  r'^adi- 
ness  with  which  this  pretended  Iriend  sacrificed  his  interests  ;  Hanover 
had  been  the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not  treachery,  and  he  now 
found  that  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very  insecure  tenure.  A  more 
justifiable  ground  of  indignation  was  the  opposition  which  Napoleon 
gave  to  the  offorts  of  the  Prussians,  in  forming  an  association  which 
might  counterbalance  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  an  alliance  that 
transferred  to  France  the  supremacy  over  Germany,  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria  ;  finally,  it  was  moro  than  suspected 
that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Russian  emperor  at 
the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  Frederic  William  was  further 
stimulated  by  hia  queen  and  his  subjects  ;  the  Germans  generally  were 
enraged  by  the  military  tyranny  of  the  French,  especially  by  the  ju- 
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dicial  murder  of  two  booksellers,  wlio  were  shot  pursuant  to  the  sen- 
lence  of  a  court-martial  lor  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon 

Anger  is  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  individuaJs ;  yield, 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  indignation  rather  than  prudence,  the  king  of 
i'russia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  ovrn  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, or  his  allies  ready  to  give  him  efTective  assistance ;  and  he  in- 
tnisted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  pos- 
ses^d  the  personal  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  not  the  prudence  and  abil- 
ities  requisite  for  a  general.  Louis,  the  king's  cousin,  impetuouslv 
advancing  to  seek  the  French,  encountered  a  vastly  superior  force  ■  h'e 
was  defeated  and  slam,  a  calamity  that  greatly  dispirited  the  Prussian 
Mmy.  1  his  was  only  the  preliminaiy  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena  :  the 
rruasians  injudiciously  posted,  and  badly  commanded,  were  routed  with 
peat  slaughter,  and  what  was  even  worse  than  defeat,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the  latter  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  success  of  the  French 
was  uninteiTupled,  Berlin  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
division  of  the  Prussian  arn-y,  which  had  been  long  preserved  unbroken 
by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Marshal  Blucher,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
I  he  fugitive  king  still  preaevved  his  courage,  relying  on  the  approach- 
ing aid  of  his  Russian  ally.  Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught 
to  hope  thai  the  French  emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of 
their  native  country ;  but  ho  was  incapable  of  such  generous  policy,  and 
m  after-life,  he  lamented  too  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave 
and  grateful  people  to  th.i  temoorary  g-ain  of  selfish  ambition.  The 
Kussiana  successfully  enpaeed  the  French  at  Puliusk,  but  they  were 
unable  to  retain  (heir  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat 
Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush  if 
possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  at  Greai  Britain  ;  he  issued  a  series 
of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  excluding  British  m^nufact«re?  from  all  the  continental  ports. 
Every  country  that  refused  oh-^dience  to  thea^  decrees  was  threatened 
with  immediate  vengeance,  and  Portugal,  so  Aong  (he  faithful  ally  of 
Lngland,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  (a.  d.  1807)  Great  in- 
dignation was  excited  throughc-ut  Briuin  by  the  F  n  h  mp  o  s 
adoptioi.  of  this  unparalleled  systf>M  ;  hut  it  proved  e  uall  ij  e  n 
jTirious  to  himself  than  to  his  enemies :  Briiiah  nanu  a  u  and 
colonial  produce  were  smuggled  to  the  contiien:  n  anous  wa>s  and 
Napoleon  was  finaUy  compelled  to  connive  at  the    11  a(H        Bu 

the  menaces  of  the  French  had  roused  the  f.piiit  of  he  Engl  1  p  ople 
and  complaints  were  made  of  the  want  <>f  vigor  and  w  I      h    h 

the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  General  Whuelock,  disgracefully  failed,  ibough  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  English  as 
strangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  permanent 
success  in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  a^-ainst  Constantinople. 
to  gratify  our  Russian  ally  by  enforcing  his  demap-ids  on  Turkey  wa^ 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  an  attempt  to  occupy  E^vrl,  badly  contrived, 
and  worse  executed,  terminated  in  loss  and  disgrace.  But  the  TOlnislers 
might  have  overcome  the  unpopularity  occasioned  hv  'h^t».  failurei  hii 
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diey  not  displeased  the  king  by  introducing  a  bill  for  opening  the  high- 
eat  dignities  of  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  catholics.  His  majesty 
entesrtained  religious  objections  to  the  measures  :  he  dc-manded  that  the 
cabinet  should  not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present,  but  give  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministers  re- 
fused to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  and  re- 
signed their  offices.  A  new  administration  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke,  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding  cabinet,  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  its  supporters,  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 

Russia  vigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
some  important  advantages.  The  Turks,  enraged  by  their  losses, 
directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selim,  whose  attempts  to  in- 
troduce European  reforms  had  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
The  Janissaries  deposed  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  raised  his 
cousin  Mustapha  to  the  throne ;  but  this  revolution  did  not  change  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  after  gained  a  signal  naval 
victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander  from 
the  more  important  object  of  checking  French  ambition.  Military 
operations  were  renewed  during  the  winter,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Eylau,  in  which  each  army  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  led  to 
no  decisive  result.  In  some  minor  engagements  the  allies  had  the 
advantage,  but  their  gains  were  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Dantzic,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  Freuch. 
Napoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  hastened  to  terminate  tlie  war  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Friedland ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  bravery, 
but  their  generals  were  inferior  in  ability  and  experience  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  Koningsberg  was 
surrendered  immediately  after  this  battle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the  discretion  or  moderation  of 
the  conquerors.  An  armistice  having  been  concluded,  Napoleon  sought 
a  personal  interview  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and  arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a  raft  in  the  river 
Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews,  Bonaparte  won 
over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  interests,  by 'stimulating  that  mon- 
arch's ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and  promises  of  support.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  ail  sacrifices  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  whose  distress  even  his  Russian 
ally  did  not  refuse  to  profit ;  and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  tlie 
miserable  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  for 
Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in  this  pacifica- 
tion, but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  occupying  Stral- 
Bund  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Terms  were  arranged  for  a  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  but  so  many  points  remained  open  for  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  manifest  war  would  be  renewed  at  no  distant  period 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  forced,  not  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, aud  exclude  British  mauufactures  and  colonial  produce  from  his 
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dominions,  but  had  also  to  receive  French  garrisons  into  his  principal 
fortresses,  and  these  troops  treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such 
arrogance  and  cruelty,  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Na 
poleon's  power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness, 
and  had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  already  acquired,  it  might 
have  been  permanent ;  but  hia  restless  ambition  hurried  him  soon  into 
»n  unprincipled  contest,  which  terminated  in  his  overthrow. 

Section  ilL^The  French  Invasion  of  Spain. 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Napoleon 
would  endeavor  to'  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  by  excluding  the  British 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  that  he  would  probably  avail  him- 
self of  the  Danish  navy  to  execute  his  old  project  of  an  invasion.  To 
prevent  such  an  enterprise,  a  powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Deii- 
mark,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral  in  the  contest.  An  imperi- 
ous demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores, 
to  be  retained  as  a  depoaite  by  the  English  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  the  Danes  were  briskly  attacked  by 
land  and  sea.  After  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded  for 
four  days,  the  Danish  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the  indignant  people 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  avenging  the  national  insult  even  by 
the  presence  of  a  superior  force. 

The  attack  on  Denmark  furnished  the  Russian  emperor  with  a  pre- 
text for  fulfilling  the  promises  he  made  lo  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  and  break- 
ing off  his  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  He  complained  in  strong 
language  of  the  disregard  which  England  had  ever  shown  for  the  rights 
of  neutral  powers,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  that  had  been  made  of  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states  seconded  his  remon- 
strances. A  second  fleet  was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by  a 
less  unjustidable  proceeding  than  the  attack  on  Denmark.  Napoleon 
issued  one  of  his  imperious  edicts,  that "  the  house  of  IJraganza  had 
ceased  to  reign,"  and  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  Portugal. 
The  prince-regent  of  that  country,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  sailed 
with  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  resolved  to  hold 
his  court  until  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, the  British  government  issued  orders  in  council,  restraining  the 
trade  of  neutrals  with  France,  and  all  countries  subservient  to  its  power. 
Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica protested  loudly,  and  their  remonstrances  assumed  a  very  angry 
character,  which  threatened  speedy  hostilities.  An  attack  made  on  an 
American  frigate,  whose  captain  refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship 
searched  by  an  English  vessel  of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a  na- 
tional insult ;  a.  proclamation  was  issued,  excluding  all  armed  British 
ships  from  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the  United  States  ;  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  British  commerce. 

While  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  proff'ered  mediation 
of  Austria  to  elfect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  were  warmly  discussed 
in  the  British  parliament,  events  were  occurring  in  Spain  which  gave 
the  war  an  entirely  new  character  and  direction. 
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The  annals  of  the  world  could  scar(;ely  supply  a  parallel  to  the  pic- 
ture of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  court  presented  at  this  period. 
Charlea,  the  imbecile  king,  was  the  dupe  of  a  faithless  wife  and  an  un- 
principled minister ;  this  unworthy  favorite  had  been  raised,  by  the 
queen's  partiality,  from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  rank  ;  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  ho  was  called,  had  neither  abilities  for  the  high 
office  with  which  he  was  invested,  DOr  strength  of  mind  to  support  his 
elevation ;  he  excluded  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent,  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  thus  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was 
as  ambitious  of  power  as  he  was  unfit  to  possess  it.  But  Ferdinand's 
evil  dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and  when  Go- 
doy attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason,  the  people  showed 
such  discontent  that  Charles  was  forced  to  consent  io  his  son's  libera- 
tion. Napoleon  won  Godoy's  support  by  proposing  a  partition  of  the 
peninsula,  part  of  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  royal  minion,  as  an 
independent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  means  of  pouring  a 
large  body  of  troops  into  Spain,  and  occupying  the  principal  fortresses. 
Charles,  intimidated  by  these  proceedings,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish 
America,  but  finally  resolved  to  resign  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.  d. 
1808).  By  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  Charles  was  inducitd  to  disa- 
vow his  abdication,  while  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of 
his  royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Deluded  by  such  represen- 
tations, he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  contemptuously  in- 
formed that  "  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign  ;"  and  on  his  refusal  to 
lesign  his  claims  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Etruria,  he  was  guarded  as  a. 
prisoner.  A  fierce  riot  in  Madrid,  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  France,  was  cruelly  punished  by 
Murat,  who  ma3sa«red  multitudes  of  the  unarmed  populace.  Soon  after, 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  proceeded  toBayoune,and  formally 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  Napoleon.  Ferdinand,  daunted  by  in- 
telligence of  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  the  same  course ;  and  the 
French  emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, to  occupy  that  of  Spain,  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  given  to 
Murat,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  were  not  over- 
paid, even  by  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  rejected  the  intruding^  sovereign,  and  preparations  to  maintain 
Spanish  iadependence  were  made  in  the  principal  provinces.  Andalusia 
took  the  lead  :  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  in  Seville,  war  declared 
against  Napoleon,  and  a  junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  government.  A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  flotilla  ;  but  this 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  time 
blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops,  the  adult  popula- 
tion offered  military  service  to  the  diiFerenf  juntas  ;  the  English  sent 
large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  released  all  their  Spanish 
prisoners-of-war,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  patriotic  armies.  In 
their  first  contests  with  the  invaders,  the  Spaniards  obtained  considers/- 
ble  success  ;  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed  from  Valencia  with  great 
'oBS,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  forced  to  sur- 
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render  Co  the  patriJi  general,  Castanos  (July  20).  On  the  very  day 
that  this  unfavorable  event  occurred,  the  intrusive  monarch  made  hia 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid  Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  had  neither 
the  firmness  nor  courage  f  hi  b  h  N  poleon ;  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Dupont's  surrender,  he  plu  t  d  h  reasury  and  royal  palaces  of 
their  most  valuable  conten  d  fl  d      Burgos. 

A  bold  example  of  Spa     h  h  i  ected  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 

rope to  the  struggle  in  tli    p  1        The  citizens  of  Saragossa,  dis- 

trusting  the  fidelity  of  the  p  n  g  1  of  Aragon,  deposed  him,  and 
chose  for  their  leader  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  a  nobleman  of  dauntless 
courage,  though  destitute  of  military  experience.  Their  city  was  al- 
most destitute  of  defences,  they  had  only  a  mere  handful  of  regular  sol- 
diers in  the  garrison,  and  they  had  a  very  limited  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Notwithstanding  these  diaadvaniages,  they  sternly  refused 
to  admit  the  French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit ;  the  monks  manufaclured  gunpow- 
der and  prepared  cartridges,  the  women  shared  the  toil  of  raising  forti- 
fications— even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  snch  labor  as  was 
not  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  population.  After  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary contest  they  abandoned  the  siege,  leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins,  but 
immortalized  by  the  patriotic  courage  that  had  enabled  its  undisciplined 
citizens  to  triumph  over  a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal :  the  people  of 
Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French  they  could 
find,  and  formed  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop.  A 
British  force  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  stimulated  and  pro- 
tected these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French  division,  posted  at  Roleia 
to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven  from  its  position  by  the  aDied  forces, 
and  the  north  of  Portugal  delivered  from  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot 
collected  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English ;  he 
found  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimiera,  and  immediately  attacked  his 
lines  (August  21).  After  a  brief  but  vigorous  stniggle,  the  French 
were  defeated  and  driven  in  confusion  toward  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victory  been  won,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Junot  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal,  on  terms  that  were  generally  regarded  as  too 
favorable  to  the  Frei  ^h  after  their  recent  defeat. 

While  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against  Spain, 
Alexander  of  Russia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  undertaken  in 
an  equally  unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The  English  sent  an  array  un- 
der Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but  that  general  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  or  perhaps  the  insane  Gustavus, 
soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great  courage, 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Russians,  es- 
pecially as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gustavus 
in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes  grew 
weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
He  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed,  and  the  crown  trans- 
ferred to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  look  the  title  of  Charies  XIII. 
(a.  d.  1809).     The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from 
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Russia  by  tlie  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusion  of  Britisli  vessela 
from  the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  government  was  necessary 
to  the  success  of  their  operations  ;  the  dilTerent  juntas,  therefore,  chose 
deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Span- 
iards employed  by  the  French  in  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  return  home 
with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  But  the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of 
discipline  among  the  soldiers,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the 
French  ;  they  were  severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Reynosa,  and  Tude- 
la,  and  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  My  thousand  men  (a.  d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Spaniards  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  ministers.  They  ordered  Sir  John 
Moore  to  advance  with  the  British  forces  in  PortugEil  to  the  aid  of  the 
patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  en- 
tered Spain,  he  found  that  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  active  co-operation  from  the  Span- 
iards as  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  scale.  After  some  hesitation, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather  precipi- 
tately into  Gallicia.  The  English  soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  displayed 
great  courage  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French  ;  but  in  other 
respects,  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  stigmatized  by  the 
geiieral  himself  as  disgraceful.  At  length  a  halt  was  made  at  Corunna, 
where  the  troops  remained  until  the  transports  prepared  for  their  em- 
barkation could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  late 
retreat,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  tins  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the 
field.  The  embarkation  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and 
though  the  British  gained  no  honor  by  the  campaign,  its  conclusion  im- 
pressed the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  patience  and  valor 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  the  possession  of  Spain  seemed 
assured  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  British  despaired 
of  final  success.  The  English  parliament  readily  voted  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses  in  the 
command  of  the  army ;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  situation,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  emperor 
Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the  harsh  rem6n- 
Btrances  and  menaces  of  Napoleon.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  archduke 
Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  But  the  rapid 
measures  of  Bonaparte  bafiled  the  Austrian  calculations  ;  he  speedily 
collected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  at  Eckmnhl,  so  se* 
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»erely,  that  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Dantibe.  Vienna  was  thus 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital. 
The  archduke  was  still  undismayed  ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
positions  at  Asperne  and  Essling.  The  battle  was  very  sanguinary  and 
obstinate  ;  it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Aiiatrians,  but  they  had 
suffered  such  severe  loss  that  they  were  unable  to  profit  by  their  victory. 
The  failure  of  the  archduke  John,  in  Italy,  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  success  of  the  Austrians  at  Asperne,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  final  overthrow  at  Wagram  (July  5).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  within  reasonable  fimita  the  various  conflicts  that  terminated 
ill  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  aay,  that  the  Anstrians  were  driven  from  all 
their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and  only  saved  from  total 
ruin  by  an  armistice. 

The  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergera  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their  national  privileges  and  im- 
munities had  been  guarantied  by  the  articles  of  pacification.  But  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Napoleon  ; 
he  violated  the  Tyrolese  constitutitm  without  scrapie,  crushed  the  peas- 
ants with  severe  taxes, \nd  punished  remonstrances  as  seditious.  The 
Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  success  attended  their  early  operations,  and  the  Bavariaoa 
were  expelled  from  the  principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the 
country  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mated by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hoffer,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When  the  total  de- 
feat of  tte  Austrians  at  Wagram  compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  ac- 
cept peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming 
forces  ;  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as  rebels.  Hoffer  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer, 
another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  green  hills  of 
Tyroi  were  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny. 

Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke. 
Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  collected  a 
considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detachments  in  Saxony  and 
Westphalia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish 
troops,  near  Stralsund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  effort  to 
recover  his  hereditary  dominions,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trians he  despaired  of  success,  and  sought  refuge  in  England.  The 
archduke  Ferdinand  invaded  Saxony,  while  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome 
trembled  for  the  security  of  his  Westphalian  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  General  Kienmayer.  But  the  success  of  Napoleon  in 
Austria  frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  England. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  an  expedition 
of  a  very  diff'erent  nature,  for  which  the  most  ample  preparations  were 
made.  A  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  twenty-nine  ships  of 
inferior  rate,  besides  small  craft,  and  an  array  of  forty  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  the  island  of  Welcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Alter 
many  delays,  the  fort  of  Flushing  was  besieged  and  taken  ;  but  Antwerp 
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which  was  the  great  object  of  attack,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  so- 
cured,  and  the  commanders  despaired  of  success.  Soon  afterward  the 
pestilential  climate  of  Walcheren  spread  disease  through  the  British 
army  and  navy ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  returned  to  England  ;  the 
progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  removal  of  the  remainder  ne- 
cessary, and  the  only  result  of  this  costly  armament  was  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  Their  naval  successes  in  some  de- 
gree consoled  the  English  for  this  disappointment.  Lord  Cochrane  de- 
stroyed four  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  French  squadron,  in  Basque- 
roads,  and  irreparably  injured  several  others ;  Lord  Colliiigwood  was 
similarly  successful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  were  deprived 
of  their  remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Some  European  islands,  especially  those  called  the  Ionian,  were 
added  to  the  British  dominions,  "a  proceeding  which  gave  some  olfonce 
to  the  new  sultan  of  Turkey,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  had  been  elevated  h> 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  cousiu  Selim  and  his  half-brother 
Mustapha.  But  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  induced  Mahmoud 
J)  court  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  j^ousy  of  the  same  power 
inclined  the  Persian  shah  to  renew  his  former  friendly  connexions  with 
England. 

Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  NapoleoQ  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  received  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  Francis 
■was  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  though  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  was  compelled  to  make  many  great  and  painful  sacrifices, 
he  obtained  more  favorable  conditions  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and 
Napoleon  received  general  praise  for  the  moderation  with  which  he 
used  his  victory.  The  secret  cause  of  this  afiected  generosity  was 
aubs.^quently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it  resulted  from  a  plan  for 
more  isiFectually  securing  his  despotism  over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Corunna,  the  French  seemed  to 
have  permanently  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Though  the  marquif 
do  la  Romaua  and  the  duke  del  Infantado  held  out  against  the  invaders 
yet  Saragossa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  inhab 
itants  i  and  Soult  having  invaded  Portugal,  made  himself  master  oi 
Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced  toward  the  same  country,  and,  on  hia 
march,  overthrew  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura,  But  Oporto  waa 
soon  rec  ^vered  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellosley;  and  the 
removal  of  a  large  body  of  the  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Welle sley,  beheving 
it  possible  to  strike  an  important  blow  before  the  French  grand  army 
could  be  reinforced,  boldly,  and  perhaps  rashly,  advinced  into  Spain. 
He  was  attacked  at  Talavera  (July  28),  by  the  united  forces  of  Jour- 
dan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the  ser- 
vants of  the  nominal  king  Joseph  Bonaparte.  British  valor  has  rarely 
been  more  nobly  displayed  than  m  this  engagement ;  the  French  were 
beaten  back  at  every  point,  and  had  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  same 
courage  and  zeal  as  their  allies,  the  retreat  might  have  been  changed 
into  a  total  rout.  The  miscondutt  of  the  Spaniards,  indeed,  deprived 
the  English  of  the  chief  fruits  ol  thoir  victory ;  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  act  only  on  the  delensive,  and  to  retreat  slowly  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.     Nor  were  the  patriots  more  successful  in  other 
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quarters ;  they  did  not,  however,  despair,  and  the  supreme  junta  pub- 
lished a  spirited  proclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
voking an  assembly  of  the  cortes  or  estates  of  the  realm,  to  form  a 
fixed  constitutional  government. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession 
diffused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  and  some  dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  led  to  a  partial 
change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  premier,  aud  sev- 
eral angry  debates  ensued  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition ;  but,  during  the  discussioo,  party  spirit  raged  with 
great  violence,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having  assailed  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  war- 
rant, but  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  military  foice. 
The  soldiers,  on  their  return,  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  popular  baronet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  brought 
actions  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest,  against  the  speaker 
and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  the  court  of  King's  Bench  disallowed  his 
claims,  and  supported  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons. 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British  cabi- 
net, though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  believe  the  coon- 
Wy  oil  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  apparently  tranquil,  and 
Napoleon  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at  \'ieiina,by  pi-octiring 
a  divorce  from  ihe  eraperesa  Josephino,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
former  fortunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  (a.  d.  1810).  This  marriage,  which 
seemed  permanently  to  establish  Bonaparte's  jwwer,  became  eventuriUy 
the  principal  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  it  alarmed  all  the  northern  powers, 
and  especially  the  Russians,  who  justly  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured 
by  the  Austrian  alliance,  would  strive  to  make  himsulf  absolute  master 
of  Lm-ope.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  HollaLd  jusi.fied  these  suspi- 
cions ;  ho  ttraovei  his  brother  from  tlio  throne  of  iha^  country,  and  s.n- 
nexiid  it  ss  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals,  between  Enc-land  and 
America,  De^an  to  assume  a  veiy  hostile  asiieci,  and  it  was  feared  that 
war  cotdd  not  long  he  delayed.  But  public  attention  was  diverted  from 
this  sul.je'^t  to  the  strug^-le  in  Portugit,  wh^re  SirJlrth'ir  Well,  ale v, 
■who  b-d  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellingion,  nobly  sustaineJ  t'le 
honor  of  the  English  arms.  The  French  army,  sironj.jy  reinfwci-^d, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena,  prince  of  Esshng;  the 
fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  ca|Itured; 
1-ord  Wellington  retired  slowly  before  a  superior  ibrce,  and  Massena 
flattered  lumself  that  he  would  soon  obtain  possession  of  Lisbon.  His 
presumption  was  first  checked  at  Busaco,  where  the  British  ma.ie  a 
stand  and  mlHcted  a  severe  check  on  their  assailants;  but  the  hopes 
of  the  French  were  completely  destroyed  when  tliey  saw  Lord  Wel- 
hngton  take  up  his  position  in  tlie  Ibrmidable  lines  of  Tones  Vedras. 
Not  danng  to  advance,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  watching  his  cautious  adversary,  and  losing  ihou- 
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sands  of  his  men  by  disease  or  desertion.     He  at  length  i 
-Santarem,  but  though  he  received  a  large  reinforcement,  he  did  not 
venture  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  patriot  armies  were 
usually  defeated  in  tegular  engagements,  but  the  invaders  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  guerilla  parties  ;  convoys  were 
intercepted,  stragglers  cut  off,  and  outposts  exposed  to  constant  danger. 
Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  slipreme  junta  and  the  seat  of  government, 
■was  besieged,  but  the  strength  of  its  works  and  the  ease  with  which 
relief  was  obtained  by  sea,  prevented  the  French  from  making  any 
progress  in  its  reduction.  The  cortes  assembled  in  this  city  and  framed 
a  form  of  constitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  violent 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  ofine  nobi.ity  ai^l  clergy. 

Most  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Indian  seas  were 
subdued,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  the  govern er-general  of 
India,  a  nobleman  whose  judicious  administration  of  affairs  in  the  east, 
not  only  extended  tlie  British  dominions  in  the  east,  but  suppressed  a 
dangerous  mutiny  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  occasioned  by  the  adop-  , 
tion. of  economical  regulations,  which  curtailed  the  allowances  made  to 
officers  in  the  company's  service. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  little  of  moment,  in  war,  occuned;  the 
Danes  and  Russians  had  some  trivia!  naval  engagements  with  English 
vesisels  ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion, which,  for  a  time,  added  her  to  the  enemies  of  England.  The 
crown  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison, 
and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  succession  to  Charles  .lohn  Ber- 
nadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals,  who  had  won  their 
favor  by  the  leniency  and  pnidence  he  displayed  some  years  before  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  Bernadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret 
annoyance  of  Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fame 
and  independent  spirit. 

Civilized  Europe  might  now  be  said  to  he  arrayed  against  Great 
Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink.  Its  sovereign, 
afllictfid  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  was  seized  by  the 
disease  under  which  he  had  formerly  suffered,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
irn;n_;l  derangement,  from  which  he  never  afterward  recovered  {a.  d. 
1811).  Th's  prince  of  WiJes  was  appointed  regent,  under  restrictions 
simihir  lo  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but  these  were  subse- 
quently removed  when  it  was  found  that  he  intended  steadily  to  pursue 
his  father's  system  of  policy. 

It  wa3  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
prudent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Massena  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before  he  evacuated  the  country, 
he  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying  many  noble 
monvjnents  of  architecture  in  mere  wantonness.  The  British  parlia- 
ment voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the  same  purpose  was 
formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the  only  town  in  Portugal 
retained  by  the  Frenck  ;  it  was  blockaded  by  the  allies,  and  Massena's 
efforts  to  relieve  it  led  to  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor.  The  engage- 
ment was  severe,  but  British  valor  triumphed  ;  the  garrison  of  Almeida, 
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disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  evacuated  lie  place,  and 
Portugal  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

The  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajoz  to  Marshal  Soult,  after 
a  very  brief  and  ineffective  defence.  Lord  Wellington  sent  Sir  William 
Bereaford  to  recover  this  important  place,  but  the  advance  of  the  French 
from  Seville,  compelled  ihat  general  to  raise  the  siege.  The  united 
forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish  encountered  the  French  at  Albuera, 
and  gained  an  important  victory ;  Badajoz  was  once  more  invested,  but 
the  approach  of  Soult  on  one  side  and  Marmont  on  the  other,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to 
save  Badajoz,  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
Cadiz,  thai  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expeditioi\  against  the 
invading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pena,  aided  by  the  British 
lieutenan^general,  Graham,  undertook  to  direct  these  operations,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  But  (hough  Graham  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Barossa,  over  Marshal  Victor,  no  efforts  were  made 
to  follow  up  his  success.  In  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  the  patriotic 
armies  were  still  more  unfortunate  ;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountains, 
threatened  and  harassed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders 
showed  themselves  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither 
did  all  the  expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the  cortes  ; 
they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code,  which,  however,  was 
scarcely  suited  lo  the  Spanish  people  ;  but  they  maintained  the  onerous 
restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thus  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
South  American  provinces,  and  drove  them  to  organize  plans  for  self- 
government. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  was  more  favorable  to  British  interests ; 
the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the  Dutch  ;  several  flotillas  were 
destroyed  by  Enghsh  frigates  in  ike  Italian  seas,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Danes  lo  recover  the  island  of  Anhoh,  in  the  Baltic,  was 
defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  Bemadotto  soon  discovered  that  sub- 
serviency to  France  was  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  he  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual  indepondenco.  But  Alexander  was 
still  100  deeply  engaged  in  pursuing  the  favorite  policy  of  the  czars,  and 
establishing  the  st:premacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  sea, 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far  from  an- 
swering his  expeditions  ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucacus  severely 
harassed  the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  thnu'.'h  Kutusoff  was 
more  successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained 
by  a  very  disproportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  dis- 
organized state  of  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan  from  effec- 
tively defending  bis  dominions  ;  in  most  of  them  a  military  aristocracy 
had  usurped  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  and  in  Egypt  especially,  the 
Mameluke  beys  acted  as  independent  princes.  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt,  finding  that  the  beys  would  not  submit  to  his  power,  and  fear- 
ing Qie  hazards  of  civil  war,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where  they 
were  all  ruthlessly  massacred.    The  sultan  applauded  this  perfidy,  but 
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ere  long  be  found  Mohammed  AH  a  more  dangerous  subject  than  tho 
turbulent  lords  whom  he  had  removed. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  IH.  showed  no  syinptoms  of  improve- 
monl,  and  as  ihe  time  approached  when  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
authority  of  the  prince  regent  would  expire,  some  anxiety  was  felt  about 
the  probable  fate  of  the  ministry.  But  the  prince  regent  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and  after  a  faint  effort  to  gaio  the  support  of 
I,,ords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  was  resolved  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  government  (a.  d.  1812).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year, 
negotiations  were  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Perceval ;  the  premier  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Bellingham,  a  merchant,  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown 
indifference  to  his  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  goveniment._  After 
some  delay,  the  old  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  under  llie  auspices  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plans  for  forming  a  united  administration 
were  abandoned. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  Sicily,  strenuously 
exerted  himself  lo  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecili^  of  the  king 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  government  of 
that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  Britain  ;  and  the  island  began  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  experienced  for  several 


A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  the 
nation;  a  new  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
and  vaiioiis  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration, 
gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success. 
Uni  Wellinjjton  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  t'  e  ca  ture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by  that 
of  Bada  oz  hi  t  he  c  ors  suffered  severe  loss  of  both  places.  Wel- 
lington, 1  o  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next  marched 
against  Mjrnont  and  took  the  important  city  of  Salamanca.  Mar- 
monl,  St  engthened  by  large  reinforcements,  hoped  not  only  to  defeat 
the  Bnt  h  b  to  rterce,)t  iheir  retreat.  As  he  extended  his  lines 
for  this  purj  ose  'W  ell  ngion  seized  the  favorable  opiwrtunity,  and, 
pourinj  Lis  whol?  force  on  the  weakened  divisions,  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  that  the  allies  had  yet  won  in  the  peninsula.  Indeed 
il"  tl'e  Spaniards  had  displayed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the 
Ponugiies.s,  Marmoni's  entire  army  would  have  been  ruined.  Still  the 
ii'mi^di  xte  re^ml's  of  the  bafle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid 
was  evacwtl<,d  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was 
raised  ;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret  and  the 
Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

The  fadiire  of  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  the  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements  received  by 
the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  he 
retired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  firmly  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  his  efforts.  But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  producing  the  most  important  results  in  favor  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence ,  the  South  American  colonies,  alarmed  by  an  earthquake  which 
was  superstitiously  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  returned  to 
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their  allpgiance  and  the  Russnn  emperor  pr,par<>d  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  (.olossol  power  of  Napolt  on 

•>ECTioN  IV  —The  Rus^mn  War 

No  loag  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peice  of  TiKii.  \\  d  r 
began  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  compact  he  had  ra  id  1     he 

French  emperor,  aiid  the  subsequent  mirria^e  of  Napol  on  o  an 
Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh  grounds  ol  dlarm  Fh  V  nan 
smppror,  howe\er,  was  not  very  smcerely  attached  to  his  s  n  n  law 
Napoleon  had  gnen  his  mfant  son  the  title  of  king  ot  Ron  a  ry 
plain  intimation  of  his  design  lo  retain  hia  hold  on  Italy.  The  interests 
of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  alnsost  ruined  by  the  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compelled  Alexander  to  seek  for  some 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  established  by  the  Berlin  decrees  ; 
but  Napoleon  would  not  abandon  his  favorite  policy,  and  the  discus- 
sions between  the  courts  of  St.  Peterburgh  and  Paris  began  to  assume 
m  angry  and  even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  however,  professed  an 
anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  even  made  overtures  to  the 
British  government,  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Ppain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  hia  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations  were 
fruitless,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  alliance  with  Sweden  and  England  :  Napo- 
leon arrayed  under  his  banners  the  military  strength  of  western  and 
southern  Europe.  But  the  selfishness  of  the  French  emperor  in  the 
very  outset  deprived  him  of  the  beat  security  for  success  ;  to  secure  the 
wd  of  Austna,  he  refused  to  restore  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
ihus  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  race  of  warriors  who 
would  have  powerfully  aided  his  advance,  or  eiFectually  covered  his 
retreat,  frustingto  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen,  routed  a  division  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno  and 
directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Russians  retired 
before  the  French  delibeistely,  wasting  the  country  as  they  retreated 
Several  sharp  battles  were  fought  without  any  important  result ;  but 
the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Ptu-ks,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  repel 
flie  invaders.  Napoleon  with  his  main  body  directed  hia  march  toward 
Moscow,  while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St. 
Pelersburgh.  The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  the  main  force  of 
the  invaders  advanced  to  Sraolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dreadful  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Smdeusko ;  it  terminated  in  favor  of  the  French,  but  they  purchased 
their  victory  very  dearly,  and  the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

Kutusoffnow  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  and  resolved  lo 
hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow  ;  ho  fixed  upon 
a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the 
enemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary,  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand of  the  combatants  fell  without  giving  to  either  aide  a  decisiye 
victory.  The  Russians  indeed  maintained  their  ground  ;  but  the  French 
having  been  joined  by  new  reinforcements,  Kutusoff  was  forced  to  re- 
treat and  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate.  This  ancient  capital  of  the 
czara  is  revered  by  the  Russians,  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews  ■  thev 
43  ' 
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g           hfdnm  fM    her  Moscow,  and  regard  if  as  the  sanctnaiy 

fin              B  wh      the  invaders  approached,  the  citizens  re- 

1     d  Ij        b  d       heir  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  consign  it  to 

h    fl  m  N  p  1  red  Moscow,  and  look  up  his  residence  in 

h    K       1  h  p  hce  of  the  czars  ;  but  while  be  was  holding 

a       n    1  fi       b    k  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  though  many 

of    h  d  hot,  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  the 

Wh        h     g  p         f  iJie  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores  con- 

sum  d        d     U       ppl  rt  off.  Napoleon  found  himself  in  a  very 

en  b  rr         g  p  With  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  a 

d  h  F  h  b  yed  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they 
w  bl    lo      mpl        he  demolition  of  Moscow.     Before  the  fugi- 

hsA  p  d  d  f  their  route,  they  began  to  experienct  the 

h  f     R         n  w  thousands  became  the  victims  of  cold  and 

hu  h  1      h       p  rs,  taking  courage  from  their   calamities, 

h  ra      d    h  n  Ij         very  step.     It  had  been'Napoleon's  inten- 

ra  k  ta  d  S  olensko,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  losses, 
h    d       g         d  f  h    army,  and  the  increasing  want  of  provisions, 

d      d        h  possible.     Once  more  the  French  had  to 

u  d  k  pi  n  h  amid  the  rigors  of  the  severest  winter  ever 
kn  w     p  d  by         g  d  enemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  clothing,  and 

of  hi  Lggflto  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat  ■ 

e    rj  1  dd  d      th    mi  eries  of  tho  sufferers  ;  they  lost  the  disci- 

pline of  soldiers,  and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of 
the  Borodino  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history  ; 
in  their  eagerness  to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pur- 
suers, the  French  rushed  in  a  disorderly  crowd  over  the  bridges,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  killed  or  drowned  in  this  calamitous  passage,  and  long  before  all 
had  crossed  over,  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  lo  be  set  on  fire,  aban- 
doning twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  lo  ^e  mercy  of  the  irritated 
Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for  his  personal 
security,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some  revolutionary  attempts 
Tendered  his  presence  necessary  ;  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  once 
mighty  host  foimd  a  precarious  shelter  in  Poland. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with 
ithe  United  States.  The  Americans  twice  invaded  Canada,  but  were 
defeated  ;  ihey  were  more  successful  at  sea,  where  the  superiority  of 
their  frigates  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  to  the  British  vessels  of  the 
same  denomination,  secured  their  victory  in  some  engagements  between 
single  ships.  But  this  war  attracted  comparatively  but  little  attention  ; 
every  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  great  struggle  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not  di- 
yert  atteihion  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  imfortunate  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  discords  between  the  prince  regent  and  his  con- 
iiort ;  a  bill  for  emancipating  the  catholics  was  rejected,  after  haiing 
passed  several  stages,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding 
his  recent  reverses,  Napoleon  fo^nd  that  he  still  possessed  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  Frencli  nation,  a  large  conscription  was  ordered  to  supply 
the  losses  of  the  late  campaign  ;  and  the  emperor  having  provided  for 
the  internal  security  of  his  dominions,  hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  he  had  to  enconntor  the  hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  an  army 
to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  oiTicera  and  soldiers  of  the  contingent 
were  far  from  being  anxious  for  the  success  jf  the  cause  in  which  diey 
were  engaged.  During  the  retreat,  one  Prussian  corps  separated  itself 
from  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  concluded  a  Cunveation 
of  neutrality ;  as  the  Russians  advanced,  the  Prussian  monarch  look 
courage  to  assert  his  independence,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Alexander.  But  notwithstanding  his  recent  losses.  Napoleon  had  as- 
sembled an  army  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries  ;  in 
three  sanguinary  battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  diey 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consent- 
ed to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce  the  British  government  encour- 
aged the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the  aid  of  Sweden  was  pur- 
chased not  only  by  money,  but  by  a  promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  But  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  (o  abandon  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  restraining  the  power 
of  France. 

NapoJeon,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Dresden,  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  several  of  his  divisions 
were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  baffled 
emperor  retired  to  Leipsic.  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city  the 
battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  (Oct.  18).  While 
the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet  undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in 
the  French  service  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  aUies,  and  the  position 
thus  abandoned  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces. 
Napoleon's  soldiers,  driven  from  their  Sines  in  every  direction,  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Leipsic,  but,  as  the  city  was  incapable  of 
defence,  a  further  retreat  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor 
gave  the  requisite  orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed  ;  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  completed  when  the  allies  forced  an  en- 
trance ;  the  French,  entangled  in  the  streets,  suffered  very  severely, 
and  many  were  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
which  was  their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before 
the  whole  of  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
swelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany ;  Napoleon  fled  to  France, 
his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  especially  as  the 
Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  iijtercept  them  at  Hanau ;  their 
sufferings  were  very  great,  and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
allied  armies,  as  they  advanced  to  the  Rhine.  Bernadotte  was  natu- 
rally reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  invasion  of  France,  but  he  under- 
took the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 
At  his  approach,  the  Hanoverians  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  de- 
livering themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  returning  once  dk  re  unde« 
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ihe  paiemal  government  of  the  Guelphs.  The  flame  of  inclependence 
spread  to  Holland,  and  kindled  even  the  cold  bosoms  of  the  Dutch. 
Inaurrections  broke  out  in  the  principal  towns,  the  hereditary  claims  ol 
the  house  of  Orange  were  rapturously  acknowledged,  and  when  the 
sladthoider  arrived  from  England,  he  found  the  Hollanders  eager,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  his  former  power,  but  to  extend  it  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  royalty. 

While  the  alhes  were  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Wellington  was 
now  gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Early  in  the 
spring,  he  concentrated  his  forces  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  by  a  series 
of  able  movements,  compelled  the  French  not  only  to  ahaudon  their 
positions  on  the  Douro,  but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro.  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  who  exercised  the  real  aulhoriiy,  for  Joseph  was  king  only  in 
name,  resolved  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  power,  and  chose  a  strong  position  near  Viltoria,  as  the  theatre 
of  a  decisive  engagement.  The  aUied  army  advanced  with  an  eager- 
ness that  insured  success  ;  the  heights  iliat  protected  the  hostile  lines 
were  successively  stormed,  and  at  length  the  French  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  such  disorder,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  military  chest.  In  the  east  of  Spain  the  allies  were  less  success- 
ful ;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  approach  of  Marshal  Suchet,  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  precipitation ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck  prevented  the  enemy  from  profiting  by  this 
partial  success. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  reached  Napoleon,  he  sent 
Marshal  Soult  from  Germany  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  where  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian  had  been  invested  by 
Wellington,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis.  Soiilt's  operations 
were  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  his  forces  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  British  lines,  and  so  severe  was  their  repulse,  that 
they  fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St.  Sebastian  was  soon  after  taken  by 
storm,  but  not  without  a  very  severe  loss  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
British  now  prepared  lo  invade  France. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly  but  steadily 
toward  Bayonne  ;  Souh  showed  great  courage  and  talent  in  his  arrange- 
ments, but  his  efforts  were  foiled  by  the  superior  valor  o''  the  British 
soldiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Dutch  and  Germans  quitting  hia  lines, 
went  over  to  the  camp  of  his  allies.  Spain  was  now  free,  but  the  elibris 
of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  cortes  to  secure  its  future  happiness, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  were  frustrated  by 
the  interested  opposition  of  tho  clergy,  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  continued  to 
be  maintained  with  the  obstinacy  that  characterizes  the  quarrels  be- 
tween "  foes  who  once  were  friends  ;"  but  it  was  not  productive  of  any 
important  event.  The  Americans  were  unsuccessful  in  tlieir  repeated 
invasions  of  Canada,  but  they  established  tlieir  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes,  while  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  nobly  maintained  in  the 
engagement  between  the  frigates  Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

The  memorable  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France  ;  the 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  forced  an  entrance  through  the 
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eastern  frontiers,  while  Wellington  was  making  an  alarming  progress 
on  the  western  aide.  Never,  in  the  hours  of  his  greatest  success,  did 
Napoleon  display  more  promptitude  and  ability  ;  but  ho  had  beaten  his 
enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  even  partial  success  was  inju- 
riiius,  because  it  inspired  hopes  which  prevented  him  from  embracing 
the  proffered  opportunities  of  negotiation.  Several  furious  but  indeci- 
sive battles  were  fought :  the  allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  severely 
for  their  error,  that  they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined  plan  of 
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Wl       Nponl       Ih       hA  hdff       d       jntion 

with  th    P  hi        d  b    k      d  f    d  hi       p     1  b      b  1        he 

reach  dl-  bl  h        pul  hdb  dla  pro- 

visional government  installed,  without  any  regard  to  hisanthoritj.  On 
the  2d  of  April  he  was  formally  deposed  ;  and  on  the  6lh  of  the  same 
month,  Louis  XVIII.  was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors- 
A  constitutional  charter  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
people,  and  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received 
in  the  south,  a  sanguinary  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies 
of  Soull  and  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  which  ended  in  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  former ;  but  the  British  general  sincerely  lamented  a 
triumph  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  useless  expenditure  of  human 
life. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.  returned  from  his  tedious  exile, 
and  landed  at  Calais.     The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  sigu- 
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ed  at  Paris  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  details  and  the  adjustment  ol 
the  claims  of  the  different  European  princes  should  be  referred  to  a 
future  convocation  at  Vienna. 


Section  V" — History  of  Europe  from  the  deOirvnemeni  ofNapoleonbt  Sie 
Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Before  his  final  overthrow.  Napoleon  liberated  the  captive  Ferdi- 
nand, well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.     No  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  free- 
dom than  he  annulled  all  th     p  d'  f  h  bl'  h  d 
the  old  despotism  with  all  it      b              d                      d    h    h  rr  rs    f 
the  inquisition.     Several  of    b       wh    h  d  m                «>    'y  J 
the  French  invasion  were   p        h  d   by     mp          m                 \il       1 
attachment  to  constitutional  fdmbgd         d                   gl>h 
former  services.     The  allie         Id         b    bl       d  I       h     p    fidy      d 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  th  y              d  j                      by     d              h 
forcible  annexation  of  Norw  y       &      d                     b        m           ni 
strances  of  the  inhabitants,      d    h  y  d    pi  y  d  1    1     pol    y 
Belgium  to  Holland,  for  the                   w          ppo    d             h      h 
their  religious  creeds  and  cm         1 

The  American  war  \tas  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  than 
Bound  policy  ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  struggle  took  place  in  Cana- 
da ;  an  English  armament  captured  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings ;  but  similar  attacks 
on  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
hostilities  will  never  again  be  renewed  between  two  nations  so  closely 
united  by  the  ties  of  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war 
was  terminated,  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  their  most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen,  per- 
sonally visited  England,  'and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  the  convulsion  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  was  necessarily  followed  by  numerous 
bankruptcies  and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  his  accession  lo  the 
throne,  was  calculated  to  win  popularity ;  but  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  over  the  press,  his  anxiety  to  restore  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate  the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared 
the  calamities  of  his  exile,  gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage 
of  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  for  re- 
storing the  emperor,  and  he,  dreading  that  tiie  allied  powers,  whose 
plenipotentiaries  were  assembled  at  Vienna,  would  remove  him  from 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  resolved  "lo  make  a  bold  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  eleven  hundred  men, 
he  landed  at  Frejus  (March  1,  1815),  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  first  he  received  little  encouragement;  but  being 
joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  supported  by  secret  promises 
of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where 
he  held  his  court.     Louis  made  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
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French  natioa ;  but  Marshal  Ney  having  set  the  example  of  defection 
all  the  soldiery  declared  in  favor  of  the  emperor ;  and  Louis,  compelled 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

Though  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great  want  of  vigilance  and 
caution  in  not  preventing,  as  they  easily  might  have  done,  the  escape 
of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetermined  in  resolving  on 
the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  denouncing  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  and  excluding  him  fiom  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  oach  of  the  four  powers, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  150,000  men  until  they  had  rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  the  Prussians  and  the  English  ai 
once  began  to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France 

Napoleon,  disappointed  in  bis  hope  of  procuring  the  acquiescence  of 
the  allied  powers  in  his  usurpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the  danger 
by  which  he  was  menaced.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians 
by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  in  tho 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  most  vigcsous  ex- 
ertions to  recruit  his  armies  and  supply  his  mihtary  stores.  In  a  shor» 
time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anticipated,  his  troops  were  ready  foi 
action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved 
to  become  the  aggressor.  The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Pnis- 
aians,  who  were  driven  from  their  advanced  posts.  Blucher  immediately- 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  British  and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatte 
Bras.  The  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny  (June 
16) ;  but  his  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Qualre  Bras,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement  necessary  on  their  part ; 
and  Wellington  led  his  army  to  the  memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English  position, 
and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full  assurance  of  success.  His  first  effort 
was  directed  against  Hougoumont,  a  post  which  protected  the  English 
right ;  but  afler  a  murderous  conflict,  the  French  were  baffled,  and  the 
place  maintained.  The  emperor's  next  effort  was  to  turn  the  left  wing 
BO  as  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  Prussians,  but  this  still 
more  signally  failed ;  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  though  wifh  the 
loss  of  their  brave  commander,  repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the 
Scotch  Greys,  aided  by  a  corps  of  dragoons,  routed  the  French  cavalry, 
particularly  the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed  themselves  invincible 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first  some 
advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of  La  Hayo 
Sainte,  which  covered  the  position,  and  poured  masses  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  on  the  British  lines.  But  Wellington,  forming  his  troops  in 
hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistance,  and  the  efforts  of  tha 
baffled  assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this  moment  the  Prussian 
ttoops  began  to  appear  on  (he  right  flank  of  the  French,  and  to  take  a 
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share  in  the  engagement.  Napoloon  now  mustered  his  guard  for  on« 
decisive  engagement,  but  did  not,  as  was  expected,  place  himself  nt 
their  head.  The  imperial  guard  advanced  under  a  perfect  storm  of  ar- 
tillery and  musketry  from  the  British  lines,  wliich  had  been  gradually 
advanced  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to 
deploy,  under  this  formidable  fire,  but  their Jines  were  shaken,  and  they 
began  to  fall  into  confusion.  Wellington  seized  the  decisive  moment 
to  charge ;  the  efTect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  French  soldier 
remained  to  cross  a  bayonet ;  and  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the 
retreat  was  soon  a  perfect  rout.  As  the  English  were  loo  much  fa- 
tigued to  pursue  the  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Prussians, 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigor  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of  the  entire  French  army  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  be  imbodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  Jie  crown  in  favor 
of  his  son,  but  while  his  resignation  was  received,  the  acknowledgment 
of  Napoleon  11.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  some 
favorable  change,  that  his  opportunities  of  escape  were  cut  otT,  and  he 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  After  some 
discussion  respecting  his  destination,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous  ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Napoleon's  landing  in  France,  than  ho  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Austria,  and  endeavored  to  unite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league  against 
that  power.  His  efforts  completely  failed  ;  his  forces  wore  routed  at 
Ferrara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  couid  not  be  induced  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled  disguised  from  his  kingdom. 
His  restless  ambition  induced  him,  with  only  thirty  followers,  to  make 
an  effort  to  recover  his  dominions ;  he  landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast, 
but  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

After  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  the  Prussians  and  the  British  advanced 
toward  Paris,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  The  two 
legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the  king,  at  least  un- 
conditionally, but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  was  disregarded,  and  on 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  allies,  a  convention  was  concluded  by  which 
Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's  most  strenuous  supporters 
were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ;  Ney  and  Labedoyi>re  were 
ahot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  some  British 
officers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  by  the  convenience  of 
sovereigns,  than  the  wishes  of  nations.  The  ancient  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished ;  the  territories  of  the  former  were 
given  to  Austria,  while  the  latter  were  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ; 
Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  do- 
minions enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Saxony.  When  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  the  professed 
object  of  the  treaty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  prio- 
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}      revelation,  has  pointed  out  as  the  source  of 

I       V-     But  the  contracting  parties  understood  by 

tenance  of  despotic  power,  and  made  their  en- 

f     resisting  the  efforts  made  subsequently,  by 

blish  constitutional  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Section  I.— Stole  of  Europe  at  Oic  Close  oftlte  Win 

When  the  sanguinary  and  expensive  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
revolution  terminated,  the  different  nations  of  Europe  that  shared  in  the 
contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed,  that  they  sank  at  once  into 
inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  made  such  a 
complete  change  in  all  commercial  transactions,  that  credit  was  shaken, 
trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  deprived 
of  employment.  These  evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every 
other  European  state,  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  en- 
joyed internal  tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit,  not  only 
ner  manufactures,  but  her  agricultural  produce  lo  less  favored  countries. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  continent  to  supply  themselves  with 
many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to  import ; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns  began  to  regard 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  induced  them  to  encourage  na- 
tive manufactures ;  hence  the  demand  for  Briljsh  goods  and  produce 
suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Several  serious  riots  occurred  in  the  agricultural  distress ; 
but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  in 
die  metropolis,  where  meetings  were  held  under  pretence  of  procuring 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  but  which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution. 
Several  strong  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  by  parliament,  and 
energetic,  if  not  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  government;  it  was 
not,  however,  until  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  transition  disappeared  that  the  public  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occurrences  which 
relieved  the  gloom  ;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  were  humbled ;  Lord 
Exmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch,  attacked  the 
city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its  fortilications,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.  d.  1816).  Great  joy  was  also  diffused  by 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the~  pride  and  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land, to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  But  the  expectations  of  the 
nation  were  fatally  disappointed ;  the  princess  died  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  The 
national  sorrow  was  geiieral  and  profound,  and  there  never  was  an 
occasion  in  which  the  British  nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss 
of  an  individual.     But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  deaths 
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in  ihe  royal  family ;  Queen  Charlotte  died  during  the  ensuing  year,  she 
was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  finally,  the 
aged  monarch  George  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid  interval 
during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighboring  states,  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory  government  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars,  had  given  the 
chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  their  interests  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  became  zealous  roy- 
alists, because  they  regarded  the  monarchy  aa  the  surest  pledge  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Some  of  them  carried  their  zeal  to  such 
extravagant  lengths  that  they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was 
forced  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the  il!  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
result  from  iho  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  bis  best  friends. 
The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently  tranquil, 
was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipathy  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  holy  alli- 
ance, a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects, 
especially  in  Flanders,  where  a  republican  spirit,  fostered  by  municipal 
institutions,  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany,  by  the  delay  or  refusal 
of  the  constitutions,  which  the  several  states  had  been  taught  to  expect 
during  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  principal  sovereigns,  es- 
pecially the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  calamities  that  political  innovations  had  produced 
in  France,  steadily  opposed  every  change  in  the  forms  of  government, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  zealously  labored  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the 
benefit  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate ;  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  was  the 
tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests  ;  at  their  instigation  he  revived  the 
ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with  remorseless 
severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sentiments  in  politics  or  religion. 
The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  mis- 
ery that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula;  the  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  source 
of  the  small  share  of  commercial  prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained, openly  revolted,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Fer- 
dinand made  some  faint  efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was 
badly  supported  by  bis  subjects,  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refu- 
sed to  embark.  Finally,  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  army,  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitution, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.  n.  1820).  Simi- 
lar revolutions  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  alarm 
seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  they  secretly  com- 
bined to  check  popular  movements.  But  experience  soon  proved  that 
those  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution  were  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Louis  XVIII.  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  France  by  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Spain,  sent  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the 
loyal  authority;  the  invaders  encountered  no  effective  opposition;  tha 
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coTtes  fled  before  tTiem  lo  Cadiz,  and  when  the  French  approached  that 
city,  ihey  perraitled  the  king  to  resume  his  former  despotic  authority 
(a.  d.  1833).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  ended  similarly; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies, and  the  new  constitutions  were  abolished. 

The  accession  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  nations  ;  his  right  of  in- 
heritance had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  a  crown-prince  had  taught  the 
Swedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monarch  ttey  had  chosen.  Even  the 
Norwegians  became  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  learned  to  console 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  national  independence  by  the  blessings  that 
result  from  paternal  government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Imited 
States  than  the  old  feelings  of  friendship  and  kindred  revived  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  statesmen,  in  both,  showed  an  earn- 
est desire  to  have  former  animosities  buried  in  oblivion.  Jut  far  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the 
South  American  states  vigorously  maintained  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  finally  succeeded.  The  English  government  delayed 
acknowledging  these  republics  until  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  when  consuls  were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states,  and  com- 
mercial treaties  formed  with  their  governments. 

From  lliis  rapid  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  worid  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles 
of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  that  even  England,  though  it  had  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  agitation. 

Section  U.— History  of  Europe  during  (he  reign  of  George  IV. 


George  IV.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was  made 
or  expected  when  he  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  A  month  had  not 
elapsed  after  his  accession,  when  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  murder 
of  all  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  thus  facilitating  a  revolution,  which 
had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts.  The  conspirators  used 
to  assemble  in  Calo  street,  an  obscure  place  near  the  Edgeware  road ; 
they  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to 
execute  their  project,  all  their  plans  having  been  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment by  a  spy  who  had  pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Such 
were  the  insanity  and  misery  of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to 
subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not  even 
a  shilling  was  found  among  the  whole  party.  The  government  pitying 
their  delusion,  punished  only  tho  ringleaders,  and  this  clemency  had  a 
beneficial  effect  in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  king's  coronation,  when  they 
were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public  interest,  and 
stimulated  more  angry  passions  than  any  other  which  had  occurred  for 
several  years.  This  was  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to  England,  and 
her  subsequent  trial  before  the  house  of  lords.     Her  marriage  had  been 
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f  rt  1  f         h  m      ement ;  she  was  early  separated 

fnh      Lbl       f        hip      of  some  years,  her  conduct  was 

n   d     h        bj  f    fli     I      q    rv     at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 

g      ylw  Iddfm        tt  and  these  indignities  induced  her 

q      E     1     d      Sh  d  h    m  St  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast 

f   h    M  d     rra  d   h  1    ted  a  permanent  residence  in  that 

p  It    f  I    Ij      bj  h    \  government.     Reports  injurious  to 

h        h  Id  njssioners  were  sent  to  Milan  to 

h  m       d    h  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 

h  11       d         Iddh         mfmthe  liturgy,  on  the  king's  acces- 

I  d  h  1      he  resolved  to  return  to  England, 

hghp  flyh  dp  unds  annually  was  offered  to  pur- 

h        h         bm  d    h      1     he  was  informed  that  her  laiiding 

would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed,  than  messages  were  sent  to  both 
houses  of  piiliament,  recommending  that  her  conduct  should  be  inves- 
tigated. "  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties"  was  introduced,  to  deprive 
her  of  royal  rights  and  dignities,  and  a  trial  commenced  which  lasted 
forty-five  days,  when  tbe  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
forty-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  Duriiig  these 
proceedinga,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  knew  no  bounds ;  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  when  ihe  bill  was 
abandoned,  her  friends  celebrated  her  escape  as  an  acquittal.  The  re- 
mainiler  of  her  melancholy  history  may  be  b.-iefly  told ;  her  popularity 
sank  as  rapidly  as  it  hail  risen ;  she  ivas  refused  a  share  in  th.)  ceremo- 
.nial  of  the  coronation;  her  appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregardud , 
and  the  sense  of  disappointment  and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  dis- 
ease which  terminated  her  unhappy  life.  Her  funeral  was  niwked  by 
a  disgraceful  riot ;  the  mob  determined  that  her  remains  should  pass 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  that  tried  to 
carry  tbe  hearse  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  after  his  cotona'ion  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Hanovtr ;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  ^Teatest  enthusiasm, 
but  the  permanent  results  expected  from  these  visits  were  not  realized. 
In  Ireland,  parly  spirit  blazed  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  agricultural  proluce  rendering  it  difficiJl  for  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  led  to  a  series  of  agrarian  outrages  which  cauld  only  be 
checked  by  severe  coercive  laws.  The  distress  of  the  kwer  tlasses, 
wliich  i.ideed  almost  excuedi,d  cred.bi.ity,  was  rel  e\ed  jy  a  j^-eneraV 
and  generous  subscription  in  England,  which  acreSiA,d  the  progress  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and  distre  s 

England  suffered  severely  from  the  financial  difficullies  produced  by 
the  immense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmen  were  en- 
gaged in  devising  means  to  alleviate  tho  pressure  of  la\atio  i  NLipoleoa 
Bonaparte,  the  cause  of  so  mimy  calamities,  die  I  almost  mnoticed  in 
his  place  of  exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  tlie  kin^  s  iisit  to  Scotland, 
Loid  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  directed  the  fore  gn  affius  of  Eng- 
land, committed  suicide  ;  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr  Cam  ing,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  what  was  called  a  more  liberal  Une  of 
policy  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  distracted        A  fSp  hpd  dh  n- 

tioa  of  Europe.     F    d        d  1    d  I  mp  11  d       g         h        Ij      a 

a  free  and  almo  pbln  blm  r^fd 

upon  him  by  the  hwdblwlm        md  dh 

proceedings  of  th  h  m    I        w        u       rthy  h     d  g     y    f  a 

deliberative  assemblj      I  q  f  h  rr  1  p     y 

was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  fo  restore  absolute  monarchy  ;  several 
bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  feared  thai 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries  and  the  church  would  be  confiscated ; 
they  called  themselves  the  "  Army  of  the  Faith,"  and  were  zealously 
supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  congress  of  the  European  powers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  re- 
storing the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  part  of  England,  refused  to  sanction  this  design,  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  anxious 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  before  his  own  throne 
was  endangered  by  the  contagion. 

Early  in  the  year  1823,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered  Spain  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority  with  little 
trouble.  Ferdinand  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  he  persecuted  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Though  the  English  ministers  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  during  this  contest,  they  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  and  as  a  counterpoise,  they  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics,  which  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the  sympathies 
of  civilized  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek  revolution,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  that  for  many  years 
seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result.  The  principal  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  viewed  tht  Greek  insurrection  with  secret  dislike,  for 
they  regarded  it  as  a  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority  ;  but  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  spirits  throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revolt 
against  Turkish  tjTanny,  and  hoped  that  its  success  would  restore  the 
classical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went  to  aid 
the  insurgents  was  the  celebrated  poet.  Lord  Byron  ;  before,  however, 
they  could  profit  by  his  services,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died 
prematurely  at  Missolonghi. 

Commercial  en^b arras sments  and  political  disputes  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  England  from  foreign  aifairs  ;  a  sudden  rage  for  speculation 
seized  the  people ;  projects  and  joint-stock  companies  were  multiplied 
without  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst,  and  a  terrible  reaction 
ensued.  The  panic  in  the  money-market  was  equal  to  the  overween- 
ing confidence  which  had  led  to  these  extravagant  speculations.  But 
the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  had  perhaps  some  beneficial  influence  in 
limiting  attention  10  those  branches  of  trade  best  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  country.  Political  agitation  was  not  so  easily  cured  ;  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Irish  catholics  formed  an  association  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
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(he  restrictive  laws  by  which  members  of  their  church  were  excluded 
from  parliament  and  offices  of  stale.  This  body  assmned  all  the  forms 
and  some  of  the  functions  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  though  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppression,  the  statute  was  eluded  by 
he  legal  skill  of  the  popular  leaders  iu  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power,  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  event  which  seemed  to  prove  that  England 
nad  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  hut  was  about 
to  lake  her  position  at  die  head  of  a  more  liberal  political  system.  On 
the  death  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal  (March  10,  1836),  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  reigned,  with  the  tills  of 
emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese  colonies  in  Brazil.  Compelled  to 
choose  between  his  empire  and  his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former  ; 
but  he  sent  to  Portugal  a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  bigoted  portion  of  the 
clergy,  labored  hard  to  frustrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  machinations 
were  encouraged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets.  Several  Portu- 
guese regiments  were  induced  to  desert  across  the  frontier  and  proclaim 
Don  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spanish  government  notoriously- 
supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores  and  arms,  the  Portuguese  min- 
ister applied  to  the  British  government  for  aid,  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons,  describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
placed  as  a  mediator  between  the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed 
Europe  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  only  four  per- 
sons in  a  full  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  the  address.  A  British  ar- 
mament was  sent  to  the  Tagus  ;  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and  deci- 
sive. The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish  cabinet 
forced  to  desist  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  restored  to  temporary 
tranquillity 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land  produced 
some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1827,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  oppose  the  claims  oi  ihe  catholics  to  the  utmost,  sank  under 
disease.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  even  by  his  political  opponents ; 
for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  army,  ever  aince  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  liim 
the  honorable  appellation  ol  "  the  soldier's  friend."  Soon  afterward 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had 
held  together  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  catholic  emancipation  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  po- 
litical existence,  though  his  natural  life  was  protracted  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long  been  a  thstingiiished  advocate  of 
the  catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon  whifh  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession,  resigned  in  a  body 
The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon  him  proved  too  much  for  the 
new  premier  ;  he  sank  under  them,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Rob- 
inson, who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Goderich.     Before  relating  the  overthrow  of  this  feeble  minis- 
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trj-,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  events  in  another  part  of  the  globe, 
which  accelerated  its  downfall. 


Notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides  during 
the  Greek  war,  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  favor  of  the  insurgents 
continually  increased  ;  it  was  expected  that  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, would  have  taken  some  measures  in  their  favor,  but  he  died  rather 
suddenly  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  his  southera  provinces.  At  this 
crisis,  ^e  sultan,  unable  to  crush  tKe  revoh  by  his  o^vn  strength,  sought 
the  aid  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacba  of  Egypt. 
This  provincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an  in- 
dependent monarch  than  a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted  son,  Ibra- 
him  Pacha,  with  a  powerful  army,  into  the  Morea.  The  excesses  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  Euro-- 
pean  powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  as  the  protracted  contest 
was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  A  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece  was  concluded  in  London  between  Russia 
France,  and  England,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Greece  should 
enjoy  a  qualified  independence  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his 


The  Austrian  cabinet  refused  to  share  in  this  treaty  Dread  of  a 
similar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  I  pp         d       d 

which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sympathies      d 
induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything  tha        m  d  1  k 
tioning  a  revolt.     But  not  content  with  refusing  to  j         h      11         li 
Ausirians  secretly  urged  the  sultan  to  reject  the  pr  ff     d         p    m 
and  the  court  ot  Constantinople,  already  bent  on  tl  ra  f 

the  Greeks,  niade  more  vigorous  eseriions  than  e^  fh    ti  f 

England,  Russia,  and  France,  which  had  been  sen  to      pp        h 
goiiatioris,  when  it  was  known  that  the  sultan's  an  f 

ble,  bloi:kaded  the  Turco-Egj-ptian  fleet  in  the  harb       f  N  d 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  all    d     q     I 
eluded  an  armistice  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  1      11  1     h 

rors  of  war.  Tlus  armistice  was  flagrantjy  violated  by  th  T  k  d 
Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  Uie  allied  squ  d  d  th 

harbor  of  Nuvarino,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  i    h  ts      pi 
A  shot  fired  from  a  Turkish  ship  at  an  English  boa  h       <m  I 

the  pretext  fnr  a  general  engagement,  which  ended        h  mh 

laUo:i  of  tlie  Turco -Egyptian  armament.  The  independence  of  Greece 
wis  thia  vir  ua!ly  se<ur(  d,  and  its  completion  was  secured  soon  after 
by  the  arrival  of  a  small  military  force  from  France,  which  compelled 
the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  K\iKsia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was  regarded  as  a 
national  triumpb  ;  in  England  it  only  increased  tho  embai-rassjnents  of 
Lord  Goderich's  distracted  cabinet,  the  members  of  which  were  at  va- 
riance on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Finding 
themselves  unable  !o  determine  in  what  manner  the  event  should  be  no- 
ticed in  the  king's  speecb,  the  ministers  resigned  their  situations  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administration 
was  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  "Wellington. 

The  sultan  was  not  daunted  fay  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of 
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his  fleet ;  it  seemed,  indoed,  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his  obstinacy 
After  m^y  ineffectual  efforts  to  change  his  resolution,  the  ambassadora 
ot  I'raiice,  i.ngland,  and  Russia,  demanded  their  passports,  and  quitted 
Constantinople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  dec 
laration  ol  war.  But  the  allies  were  no  longer  united  in  their  policy  ■ 
t  rani;e  and  England  were  not  unreasonably  jealous  of  Russian  ambition  ; 
*  ranee  limited  her  exeruons  to  protecting  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers 
of  i-ngland  declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  "  an  untoward  event"— a 
phrase  which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favorably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  all  wished 
to  avoid,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Still  more  unfortunate, 
the  events  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  many  European  states^ 
men  to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself  from  her  own  re- 
sources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by  the  treachery  of  iia 
governor,  they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Shumiah,  and  retire 
with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or  forgotten  that  this  failure 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Astatic  provinces,  where  the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire 
Ues;  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the 
lortresses  which  command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  decisive  success  in  the  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the  posi- 
ban  and  resources  of  the  belligerant  parties,  Turkey  narrowly  escaped 
being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Russians  opened  the  cam- 
paign by  surprising  Sizopoli,  and  laying  siege  to  Silistria.  The  grand 
vizicr  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  but  he  was  surprised  on 
his  march  by  Marshal  Uiebitsch,  and  defeated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks 
behaved  so  courageously  that  the  Russians  almost  despaired  of  success, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  open  negotiations.  Their  offers  were  rejected  ■ 
the  vizier,  trusting  to  his  impregnable  position  at  Shumiah,  remained 
quietly  in  his  inlrenchments,  while  the  Russians  pressed  forward  the 
siege  of  Sihstria.  That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  Juno  but  it 
was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his  forces  for 
the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war  Having 
masked  Shumiah  with  one  division  of  his  forces,  he  forced  a  passagi 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  look  Aidos  by  siorrn.  The  viz- 
ier, alarmed  by  this  unexpected  movement,  determined  to  remove  his 
quarters  to  Salamno.  He  was  encountered  by  Diebitsch  on  his  march 
and  irretrievably  defeated.  The  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently 
fought  the  Russians  for  seventeen  hours,  now  scarcely  withstood  them 
tor  as  many  minutes ;  they  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  atn- 
mumtion,  artillery,  and  baggage.  Adrianopje,  the  second  citv  in  tne 
I  uriash  empire,  was  captured  without  firing  a  shot  ;  Stambo'ul  itself 
must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
to  Russia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Greece  indeed  was  already  virtually 
free  ;  the  French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea 
from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  themselves  had  gained 
considerable  advantages  in  the  north.     It  was  resolved  that  the  final 
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destinies  of  the  counirv  should  be  arranged  by  a  congress  of  tlie  great 
powers  in  Ijondon.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  first  offered  to  Prince 
Leopold,  the  relicl  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  but  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Otho,  the 
son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  difi'erent  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favor  of  his 
daughter.  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  he  appointed  his  brother,  Don 
Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  his  daugh- 
ter's rights,  and  the  constitutional  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Portuguese.  Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power, 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charier ;  when  he  visited 
England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his  protestations  of  at- 
tachment to  (he  constitution  and  the  rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that 
the  British  statesmen,  assured  of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Lisbon.  Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  woman, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.  At  her  instigation, 
he  induced  the  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  pro- 
claim him  absolute  king,  and  lo  denounce  the  charter  as  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  constitution  or- 
ganized  a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  but  their 
efforts  were  badly  directed,  and  worse  supported.  They  were  finally 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter 
persecution  against  aU  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
liberal  opinions.  The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  de-  _ 
testation  of  such  treachery,  by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  from  the 
court  of  Lisbon. 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife. 
Charles  X.  was  more  bitteriy  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles  than 
his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  who 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  power 
which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  deprive  ihem 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long  a 
struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became  gradually  alienated  from  the  court, 
and  the  court  from  the  nation ;  while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavored 
to  aggravate  this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convul- 
sion. A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  «ie  popular  party  ; 
the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  but  they  wanted  the 
abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  between 
the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side,  and  popular  encroach- 
ment on  the  other.  They  were  driven,  by  the  majority  of  the  chambers, 
to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people  than  they  had 
originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  they  yielded,  de- 
prived them  of  popular  gratitude.  E  en  their  sending  an  armament  lo 
aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  ecall  ng  he  F  n  h  a  my  of  occu- 
pation from  Spain,  and  their  ackno  ledg  n  he  d  [  nd  nee  of  the 
South  American  republics,  failed  to  on  1  a  e  he  s  ppo  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  while  these  measures      nd      d    1    m  p    f     ly  odious  to 
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ke  toyahsu.     They  were  suddenly  di>misjed,  and  the  formation  of  a 

cabinet  wa.  intmted  to  Prince   Polignac,  wlto.e   appointment  was 

'LScS     '•'"'"'•'"'"'  "'  '  Jeclaration  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his 

Interesting  as  those  events  were,  they  excited  little  attention  in  Eni- 

•nd,  where  the  pubhc  mind  was  intently  lixed  on  the  struggle  in  pai- 
lianrent,  between  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  cSstitutional 
changes  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innovation.  The 
duke  of  Welhngton's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  oiEce  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  anxious  to  check 
the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures,  which  thev 
deemed  inconsmant  with  the  supremacy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  eslab- 
hshed  church.  One  of  these  measure,  was  the  repeal  cf  the  Test  and 
Oorporatton  acts,  by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  fromofiice ;  it  was 
pruposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  ou  a  division  the  n  '  " 


r  .  V —  .......uuoc  VI  vuiuinun»,  anu  ou  a  nivision  the  ministers  were 

lelt  in  such  a  minority,  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  opposition, 
but  adopted  the  meaeure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  snceessfuUy  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efiorts  made  by  the  Irish  cathohcs 

procure    the    COncessinns  wbirb   rt,.,,,  ..^...,11..   — li_j    ........ 


to  procure  the  concession  a  which  they  usually  called  emancipation. 
1  he  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1838 
only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tisans of  protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began  to  form  clubs  for  the 
protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected  event  exaspera- 
ted the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to  bring  mailers  to  a  dangerous 
■^flJf'ii-  ^^^y  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted  office  under  the  duke 

ol  Wellington,  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  ex- 
pecting that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-eleclion.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular 
leader,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat  and  in  spite 
of  the  disqualifying  laws,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
it  was  considered  disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but 
count  '^  ^"^  allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representatii^e  of  the 

This  was  a  stale  of  things  which  could  not  with  safely  be  permitted 
tJio  ministers  fplt.  that  ilioir  cNn..u  n;>i —  ; -i.  _  _ . 


^  ,....,  „  „,^^^  „,  ^„,„gs  Huitii  couia  not  witn  saieiy  be  permitted 

to  continue ;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either  increase  the  se- 
venty of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
hardly  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove  the  few  restrictions 
whicli  prevented  catholics  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  the  con' 
tution.     They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  after  some  difficulty 
overcominff  the   tinn-'o   »-i.ii./.i..n,.a   .k i — j  .u_    ^■^ 


,L..^j  V11U3C   Liie   lauer  alternative,  and  alter  some  difficulty  in 

overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession  of  the 
catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  royal  speech,  at  the  openino-  of  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  bill  for  giving  etfect  to  this  recomme  ida- 
fton  was  strenuously  opposed  in  both  houses,  but  as  it  was  supported 
fay  the  united  strength  of  the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they 
were  most  commonly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried,  the  domestic 
condition  of  England  presented  an  aspect  of  more  tranquillity  than  had 
been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Party  strife  seemed  hushed  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  wearied 
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out  by  the  p  o  a  d  d  ussion  of  the  question  they  had  just  settled. 
This  cahn  wa  J  by  the  gloom  which  the  illness  of  the  king 

diffused  o  h  na  n  Early  in  1830  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
became  a  arm  ng  nd  o  manj  weeks  before  ils  terminaiion,  all  hopes 
of  a  favo  hue  abandoni,d  On  the  26lh  of  June,  George 
IV,  died  V  d  as  e,  after  haiinff  borne  the  agonies  of  protracted 
sickness  with  great  hrmness,  patience,  and  resignation. 

Section  III. — History  of  Europe  dunns  the  Reign  of  William  IV. 
Few  monarchs  e\er  obtained  such  immediate  popularity  on  their  ac- 
cession as  William  IV  He  had  been  educated  in  the  navy,  always  a 
favorite  branch  of  senice  with  the  Bnti'sh  people  ;  ho  was  eminent  for 
the  domestic  virtues,  which  ire  thp  more  readily  comprehended  by  a 
nation,  as  their  value  is  felt  in  eierj  walk  of  life ;  his  habits  were 
economical,  and  his  manners  familiar ,  he  exhibited  himself  to  his 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments. As  he  had  been  intiinateh  connected  with  some  of  the  leading 
whigs  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  policy  by  which  that  parly  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns  w  ould  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  new  cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.  The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been  almost 
nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  catholic  question,  was  more  thari 
usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  oi 
the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepar 
atory  to  a  new  electicm  ,  but  before  parliament  could  be  prorogued, 
the  whigs  were  virtually  pledged  to  irreconcilable  war  with  the  ad- 


it is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  cn^  i  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
country  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective,  as  that 
which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Pnnce  Polignac ;  though  ho  was  per- 
haps justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measures  were 
dignified  and  moderate  ,  some  of  ihtm  eien  seem  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  his  opponents  ;  they  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  downright 
falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused  him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  ab- 
surd, that  they  appeared  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  popular  creduhty.  Charles  X.  more  than 
shared  the  odium  thrown  on  his  obnoxious  favorite  ;  his  patronage  of 
the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette 
in  his  court,  and  his  marked  dislike  of  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  so  long  estranged 
from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm;  but  unfortunately,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinued, he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence,  probably 
because  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnished  his 
adversaries  with  just  grounds  for  continued  hostility.     When  the  chara- 
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bers  assembled,  the  royal  speech  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  concluding  viiih  a  threat  of  resuming  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  charter,  which  was  notoriously  impotent,  and 
therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A  very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  after  a  very  animated  debaie,  by  a  majority  of 
forty.  The  only  altematii-e  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers, 
or  a  change  of  ihe  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that 
evenla  might  turn  the  popular  cunent,  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  lo  have  hoped  that  their  unpopu- 
larity would  be  overcome,  and  their  future  projects  facilitated,  by  grat- 
ifying the  taste  of  iLe  French  people  for  military  glory.  An  armameni 
was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  sent  against  Al- 
giers, under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honor  of  France. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded  with  the  exertions  made  to 
ensure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy  and  his  vast  treasures  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquprors  It  was  reasonable  that  the  maritime 
powers  should  feel  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
and  colonies  in  northeni  Africa  to  alla\  their  suspicions,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  occupation  ol  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ; 
but  the  French  nation  formed  such  an  iiirdtualcd  attachment  to  their 
conquest,  that  they  have  kept  it  ever  since  though  it  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  life  and  treasure  without  contemug  any  appreciable  advan- 
tage either  on  Africa  or  on  France 

Polignac,  relying  oti  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers  bul  with  the  same  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  directed  all  hi&  movements  he  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  supplied 
dieir  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  more  than  counterbalanced  any  benefit 
which  the  ministers  might  have  gained  from  the  (.onquest  of  Algiers  ; 
the  elections  left  them  in  a  miserable  minoritj  and  matters  were 
consequently  brought  to  a  crisis 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  classes  and  landed  proprietors 
in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  ol  civil  commotions  ;  they  knew  that 
there  was  an  active  repubhcdu  party  in  the  country,  which  though  not 
very  numerous,  was  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic ;  they  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  tha  the  triumph  ol  this  parly,  which  was  no 
unlikely  termination  of  a  leiolutionary  struggle  would  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  horrirs  perpetrated  dunng  the  reign  of  terror,  when 
the  Jacobins  were  in  power  But  at  the  same  time  these  classes  were 
equally  hostile  lo  the  restoration  ol  the  ancient  despotism,  which  they 
believed  lo  be  the  object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  X. 
declared  that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  formed  a. 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  have  passed  over  without 
danger ;  unfortunately,  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed  ;  Polignac  and 
his  colleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  subverting  the 
constitution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  pub- 
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lished,  which  virtually  subverted  the  constitutional  privileges  granted 
by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  before  il  assembled  :  the  second  changed  the  law  of  elections 
and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  electors ;  and  the  third  subjected 
the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  completely  have 
annihilated  its  liberties. 

It  was  iate  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  gene- 
rally circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news,  at  first,  seemed  to  excite 
astonishment  rather  than  indignation  ;  the  ministers  passed  the  day  in 
quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends  and  congratu- 
^ting  themselves  upon  the  delusive  tranquillity.  But  their  opponents 
were  not  inactive  ;  expresses  were  sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of 
their  party  within  reach,  and  those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris 
held  a  private  meeting  to  concert  measures  of  resistance.  The  prin- 
cipal journalists  acted  with  still  greater  promptitude  ;  ihey  prepared 
and  published  a  protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  prc-s,  whose 
daring  language  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of 
treason  had  the  contest  terminated  differently. 

On  the  morning  of  the  37th,  few  of  the  journals  appeared,  for  the 
publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers,  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindictive  rioters,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  closing  of  several  large  factories  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of  two  joumala  printed  their 
papers  in  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  first  disturbance  was 
occasioned  by  the  police  forcing  an  entrance  into  their  establishments, 
breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the  types,  and  rendering  the  machinery 
unserviceable.  So  little  was  an  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles, 
accompanied  hy  the  dauphin,  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Rambouillet ; 
and  his  ministers  neglected  the  ordinary  precauUpn  of  strengthening 
the  garrison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  37th 
that  Marmont  received  his  appointment  as  military  governor  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to 
put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachments  of 
troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  police  ;  this  was  ihe  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were  generally  successful, 
so  that  Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  the 
suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the  ministers  isstted  their  last  ordinance, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  When  night  closed  in,  the  citizens 
destroyed  every  lamp  in  the  city,  tlius  securing  the  protection  of 
darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28ih,  Marmont  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  riots  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had  assiuned  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and  organized  for  a 
decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  powder 
magazine  ;  they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths 
and  the  police  stations  ;  they  had  erected  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to  direct  their  exertions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any 
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decisive  step  ;  it  was  noon  before  he  had  rcsolveJ  hi)w  to  act,  and  lie 
then  determined  to  clear  the  streets  by  military  force.  Ho  divided 
hia  troops  into  four  columns,  which  he  directed  to  move  in  different 
directions,  thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  so  that  they  could  not 
act  in  concert.  Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  murderous  conflicts  ;  they  were  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  corners 
of  streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris.  When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung  from  the  houses ;  their 
horses  stumbled  in  the  .unpaved  streets,  or  were  checked  by  the  bar- 
ricades, while  the  citizens,  protected  by  their  dwellings,  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  which  the  disheartened  horsemen  were  unable  to  return. 
Though  the  royal  guards  peiformed  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  line 
showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  When  evening  closed  the  troops  had  been  defeated  in 
every  direction ;  they  returned  to  their  barracks,  weary,  hungry,  and 
dispirited ;  by  some  inexplicable  blunder,  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  refreshment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  vied  in  supplying  tha 
insurgents  with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation ;  he 
wrote  10  the  infatuated  king,  representing  the  dangerous  condition  of 
Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  inatnictions  ;  the  orders  he  received  in  reply, 
urged  him  to  persevere,  and  indire    ly  d  h'    former  coviduct,  by 

directing  him  "  to  act  with  masses 

The  contest  was  renewed  on    1  the  third  day,  the 

soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  wh  1  h  p  [  I  ce  seemed  animated 
by  a  certainty  of  success.     Whil      h  s  yet  doubtful,  two 

legiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  th  g  body ;  the  citizens 

thus  strengtheaed,  rushed  through  h  g  p  hi  his  defection  leil  in 
the  royal  line,  took  the  Louvre  by  as  1  d  soon  compelled  the 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to    h        yA  e  he      o  lay  down 

their  arms  or  evacuate  Paris.     Th  1  w      speed  ly  completed 

by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  g  n    a  ures  were  adopted 

for  the  speedy  convocation  of  the  chambe  s  and  a  fe  v  hours  the 
capital  had  nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspe     ol  tra  qu  11  y. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  ha  e  bel  ed  ha  he  country 
would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  They  were  speedily  convinced 
of  their  error ;  the  king  was  abandoned,  not  only  by  his  courtiers,  but 
even  by  his  household  servants ;  he  was  forced  to  wait  helplessly  in 
his  country-seat,  until  he  was  dismissed  to  contemptuous  exile  by  the 
national  com  miss  ioQers.  His  ministers  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise, 
but  were  most  of  them  arrested,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned 
great  perplexity  to  the  new  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  far  the  most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieu 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met,  he  was 
elected  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  I^ouis  Philippe  1.,  king  ol 
the  French. 

This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
t  tlLrougbout   Europe  ;    even  in    England   the   rick.- burnings 
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and  other  incendiary  ac''*  gave  formidable  signs  of  popular  discontent 
but  the  personal  attachmet.t  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
prudent  measures  of  the  government,  prevented  any  attempt  at  revo 
lutiot.  When  parliament  assembled,  the  duke  of  Wellington  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  would  resist  any  attempt  to  make 
a  change  in  the  representative  system  of  the  country,  and  this  declar- 
ation, which  was  wholly  unexpected,  or  rather,  which  was  contrary  to 
very  general  expectations,  at  once  deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popu- 
larity they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  An  event  of  trifling  importance  in 
itself,  but  very  grave  in  its  consequences,  proved  still  more  injurious 
to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  king  had  been  invited  to  dine 
with  the  lord-mayor  of  London  on  the  9lh  of  November,  and  his 
ministers  were  of  course  expected  to  accompany  him.  All  the  prepar- 
ations were  complete,  when  a  city  magistrate,  having  heard  that  some 
persons  intended  to  insult  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of 
his  late  unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommending  him  not 
to  come  wilhout  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Brussels, 
which  had  commenced  with  trilling  disturbances,  and  ended  in  revo- 
lutions, were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  the  ministers  j  they  resolved  thai 
the  king's  visit  to  ibe  city  should  be  postponed  to  some  more  favorable 
conjuncture. 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic  ;  business  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours:  the  city  of 
Ijondon  continued  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  every  one 
believed  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  lo  explode.  A  day  sufficed  lo  show  that  no  substantial 
grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused  their  vain  terrors 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government.  The  minbters  were 
oveiwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant  ridicule,  which  was  scarcely 
merited,  for  they  could  not  have  anticipated  such  an  extensive  and 
groundless  panic,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
removing  any  pretext  for  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  long  nights  of 
November. 

This  strange  occurrence  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry,  which  indeed 
had  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  confidence,  the 
ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
immediately  resigned  their  offices,  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  the  old  whig  opposition,  and 
the  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canning's  friends  ;  it  was  recommended 
to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early  declaration,  that  the  principles  of 
his  cabinet  should  be  reform,  retrenchment,  and  peace. 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  late  French  revolution  had 
aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
to  complain  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs  ;  and  the  continental  sovereigns, 
alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  movement  that 
eeemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popular  triumph.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
went  so  far,  as  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  other  European  states,  his  recognition  ot 
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a  king  elected  by  the  people  was  so  reluctant  and  ungracious,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  insult  by  the  French  nation. 

Nowhere  did  the  insurrectionary  spirit  ilius  excited  produce  more 
decisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whoso  compulsory  union  with  Holland 
was  one  of  the  most  imwise  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemings  differed  in  language,  in  habits,  and  in  reli- 
gion ;  their  commercial  interests  were  opposed,  their  national  antipa- 
thies were  ancient  and  inveterate.  In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties 
produced  by  the  events  in  Paris,  the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad 
the  Belgians  by  restrictive  laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  re- 
volt. On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  a  formidable  riot  began  in 
Brussels ;  the  Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  exhibited 
the  most  flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out, 
and  a  provisional  government  installed  in  the  city.  The  king  of  Hol- 
land hesitated  between  concession  and  the  employment  of  force ;  he 
adopted  a  middle  course  of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress  griev- 
ances, and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority ;  at  the  same  time  he 
convoked  the  states-general.  The  Dutch  princes  were  received  with 
such  coolness  at  Brussels,  that  they  returned  to  the  army ;  soon  after, 
Prince  Frederick,  having  learned  that  the  patriots  were  divided  among 
themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished an  amnesty,  but  unfortunately,  with  such  sweeping  exceptions, 
that  it  should  rather  be  called  an  edict  of  proscription.  For  four  days 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contested  the  possession  of  the  city  with  equal 
want  of  skill  and  courage,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  (he  insurgents.  Finally,  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  established.  Proposals  of  mediation  were  made 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by  his  father,  the  king 
of  Holland,  and  equally  rejected  by  the  Flemings ;  thus  refused  by 
both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  Belgium  he- 
came  an  independent  state.  Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions 
were  necessary  before  this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers 
could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  At  length 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  to 
conciliate  his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  the  daiij^'hter  of  the  king  of  the  French, 

Giermany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  commotion.  In 
the  year  1813,  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  German  states  had  prom- 
ised popular  constitt'tions  to  their  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions in  delivering  the  continent  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These 
promises  had  not  been  fuKiUed  ;  there  were  many  discontented  persons 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  fortunately, 
in  the  principal  states,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  had  so 
endeared  them  to  the  people,  that  no  insurrection  was  attempted.  In 
some  of  the  minor  stales  there  were  slight  revolutions  ;  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  thro-  e  transferred  to 
his  brother  ;  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
nephew  ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesso  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tional charter. 

Spain  continued  w  languish  under  the  iron  sway  of  Ferdinand  VII.  j 
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the  people  generally  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  liberty,  and  the  abor 
live  efforts  to  establish  the  constitution  again  were  easily  quelled,  and 
cruelly  punished.  The  condition  of  Portugal  appeared  to  be  similar ; 
Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  bo  strenuously  supported 
by  the  priests  and  monks,  that  every  attempt  to  effect  a  change  seemed 
hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  escitement  of  the  time,  but  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  A  t'  d  th  f  '<!  bl  g  risor  which  that  power 
had  established  i         rth        I    1        fi         Il>  p  d       y  outbreak. 

Insurrectionary  ram  k  pi  1    f  h    Sw    s  cantons, 

hut  the  disputes  rrgdhpj  dq         so  speed- 

ily as  to  avert  the  h  rr         t        1  w 

Poland  was  on      1    h    I  h  1     fl  f  insurrec- 

tion, but  there  it         d  f  IjP        kdiyh      ruellies  of 

the  archduke  Constantme,  who  governed  the  countrj  for  his  brother, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  Poles  took  up  arms,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  were  intent  on  maintaining  peace,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  withhold  their  sympathies  from  the  gallant  struggle. 
Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles  for  nearly  two  years  maintained  an 
unequal  struggle  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia ;  they  were 
finally  crushed,  and  have  ever  since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the 
most  cruel  despotism. 

France,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  discord,  was  far  from 
enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican  party  deemed  itself  be- 
trayed by  the  election  of  a  king,  and  several  who  had  consented  to  that 
arrangement  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extension  of  popular 
privileges  gained  by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of  idle  and  dis- 
contented young  men  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of  opin- 
ion, and  thoy  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused  to  gratify  their  insane 
wishes.  The  total  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  alienated 
the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists  recovered  from  their  first  terror, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  Louis  Philippe  was  far  from  finding  his  throne  a 
bed  oi'  roses  ;  but  he  evinced  firmness  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked 
upon  hira  as  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freedom  and  assured  tran- 
quillity. 

His  success,  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the  efficient 
support  he  received  from  the  national  guard,  whose  organization  was 
rapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  This  civic  body  re- 
pressed the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  artisans,  broke  up  the  meetings 
of  revolutionary  clubs,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  republican  fanatics, 
without  incurring  the  odium  which  would  have  been  attached  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police  and  military.  The  severest  test  to  which  the 
stability  of  the  new  government  in  Paris  was  exposed,  arose  from  the 
b'ials  of  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louis 
Philippe  made  ro  effort  to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  probably 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  have 
said,  arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots,  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  as 
they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  false  pass- 
ports i  the  government  had  no  option,  but  was  forced  to  send  them  for 
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trial  before  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  partisans  of  anarchy  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  popular  escitemeiit  to  raise  formidable  riots,  which  might 
have  terminated  in  a  new  and  sanguinary  revolution,  but  for  the  zeal 
ai  I  tD-mness  of  the  national  guard.  After  an  impartial  irial,  Polignac 
and  his  companions  were  condemned  lo  perpetual  imprisonment  and 
cml  death  and  were  quickly  removed  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  pris- 
on Tranquilht)  was  re-established  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
alter  the  tiul  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  llieir 
late  alarms  by  the  brilhant  iUuminaiiona  with  which  they  celebrated  the 
restoration  of  order 

Enghnd  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  constitu- 
tion     Early  ill  1831    the  new  premier  declared  that  •      " 


succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  reform,  which  they  were  persuaded 
would  prove  efficient  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  wise  model- 
atioii^with  which  such  a  measure  should  be  accompanied."  On  the  Ht 
of  Match  the  measure  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  andfrom  that  moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost 


.  indfrom  that  moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  biU  lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights  ; 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated  ; 
It  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
deleated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily  dis- 
solved the  parliament.  The  elections  took  place  amid  such  popular  ex- 
citement, that  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  re- 
turned by  nearly  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the  success  of  the 
reform  bill,  ai  least  so  far  as  the  house  of  commons  was  concerned 
was  secured. 

The  reform  bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the  house  of 
commons,  tt  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  a/ler  a  debate  of  five 
nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Great  was  the  popular  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Ebringion,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers 
and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the  measure  of  reform,  calmed  the' 
agitation  m  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Some 
aenous  rio«,  however,  occurred  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which 
were  not  suppressed  until  considerable  mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  svi"- 
lered  sliU  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose 
fury  was  not  checked  until  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

While  the  excitement  respecting  the  reform  bill  was  at  the  highest, 
a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country.  It  was  called 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in  India,  whence  it  grad- 
ually extended  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in 
Great  Britain  were  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  as  they  had  been  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they  were  very  destructive  ;  they  were 
met  by  a  bold  and  generous  off"er  of  service  from  the  physicians 
throughout  the  empire,  and  their  conduct,  while  the  pestilence  pre- 
vailed, reflected  the  highest  honor  on  tha  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
lession  in  Grtat  Britain.  '^ 

A  new  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  im- 
medjalply  after  the  assembling  of  parliament ;  it  passed  there  with  lit- 
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lie  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  hous      fid       A  li    g 

had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  that  b  dj    gr  w      f  1 

respecting  the  fate  of  the  measure  ;  but  son     p    rs      h    h  d  f  1) 

opposed  it,  became  anxious  for  a  comprom  d  h  d       d    g 

was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.     But  the  w    11        f  1     m 

try  were  resolved  lo  make  important  aherat  hi  f   1 

measure,  and  when  the  bill  went  into  comm  1     m  f      d 

diemselves  in  a  minority.     Earl  Grey  propo    d       h    ki  g  1 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the  s    1     b     hi        i  f      d 

to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  m  mb         f  b 

signed.  Tfie  duke  of  Wellington  received,  through  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
his  majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  he  under- 
took the  task  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  fate  of  a  British  statesman  to  encounter.  The  nation  was 
plunged  into  an  exlraordinary  and  dangerous  slate  of  excitement ;  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  eighty,  virtually  pledged  itself  to 
the  support  of  the  late  ministry ;  addresses  to  the  crown  were  sent 
from  various  popular  bodies,  which  were  by  no  means  distinguished  by 
moderation  of  tone  or  language  ;  associations  were  formed  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  reform  measure,  and  the  country  seemed  brought  to 
the  verge  of  a  revolution.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  saw  that  success  was  hopeless,  he  resigned  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  his 
communications  with  his  former  advisers.  Earl  Grey  returned  to  office  ; 
a  secret  compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be  created  if  the 
reform  bill  were  suffered  to  pass  ;  and  the  measure  having  been  rap- 
idly hurried  through  the  remaining  stages,  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  reform  bills  attracted  com- 
paratively but  little  notice  ;  a  law  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  was  more  vigorously  opposed,  and  the  ignorant  peasants  of 
Ireland  were  encouraged  by  their  advocates  to  resist  the  payment  of 
the  impost. 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the  reform  bill, 
the  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers  from  the  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partisans 
ftf  the  exiled  family  on  the  other.  The  republican  party  was  the  more 
violent  and  infinitely  the  more  dangerous,  because,  in  the  capital  at 
least,  there  was  a  much  greater  mass,  to  whom  its  opinions  and  incen- 
tives were  likely  to  be  agreeable.  There  was  also  a  spirit  of  fanaticism 
in  its  members,  which  almost  amounted  to  insanity  ;  several  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  providential.  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition 
we~f)  brought  to  trial,  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary  doc- 
trines ;  treated  the  king  with  scorn  and  derision ;  inveighed  against  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country  ;  entered  into  brutal  and  violent  al- 
tercations with  the  public  prosecutor ;  menaced  the  juries  and  insulted 
the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length  worked  out  a 
remedy  :  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  carried  to  such  an  excess 
of  absurdity,  that  it  became  ridiculous  ;  the  republicans  were  disarmed 
when  they  found  that  the  nonsense  of  their  inflated  speeches  produced 
not  intimidation,  but  shouts  of  laughter.     Moderate  men  took  courage ; 
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the  middle  classes,  to  whose  prosperity,  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity 
at  home  were  essentially  necessary,  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  and  the 
republicans  were  forced  to  remain  silent,  until  some  new  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  would  afTord  an  opportunity  for  disseminating  mischiev- 
ous falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  family 
were  called,  in  the  south  of  France,  injured  the  cause  it  was  designed 
to  serre.  It  was  easily  suppressed,  but  the  government  learned  that 
the  dutches s  de  Berri,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  legit- 
imate heir  to  the  crown,  had  made  arrangements  for  landing  in  La 
Vendee,  and  heading  the  royalists  in  the  province.  Such  preparations 
were  made,  that  when  the  dutchess  landed,  she  found  her  partisans  Jis- 
heartened,  and  their  movements  so  closely  watched,  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  for  them  to  assemble  in  any  force.  Still  she  resolved  to 
persevere,  but  the  enterprise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and 
^significant  attacks,  made  by  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  those  of  brigands. 
The  dutchess  continued  five  months  in  the  country,  though  actively  pur- 
sued by  the  military  and  police  ;  she  was  at  length  betrayed  by  one  of 
her  associates,  and  made  prisoner.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
treated  the  royal  captive  with  great  clemency  ;  she  had  not  been  long  in 
prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  having  been 
privately  married  some  time  before  her  arrest.  This  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance threw  such  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  entire  enterprise,  that 
the  royalists  abandoned  all  further  efiorts  against  the  government. 

While  the  south  ot  France  was  thus  agitated  by  the  royalists,  Paris 
narrowly  escaped  the  penis  ol  a  republican  revolution.  The  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque  afforded  the  opportunity  for  this  outbreak,  which 
lasted  about  hve  hours  and  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  The 
entire  bodj  of  the  military  and  all  the  respectable  citizens  supported 
the  cause  ol  monarchy  and  good  order  or  else  the  consequence  would 
have  been  a  new  revolutnn  The  rciolt  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  ministerial  influence  m  the  chambers  when  they  met,  the  opposi- 
tion could  not  muster  more  than  hall  the  number  of  votes  that  supported 
the  cabinet 

A  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  representative  of  the  five  great 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  arranging  the  conditions 
on  which  Belgium  should  be  separated  from  Holland  ;  to  these  terms 
the  Belgians  had  acceded,  but  they  were  declined  by  the  Dutch,  who 
still  retained  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  A  French  army  entered  Belgium, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  this  fortress  ;  it  was  taken  after  a  sharp  siege, 
and  was  immediately  given  up  to  a  Belgian  garrison,  the  French  re- 
tiring within  their  own  frontiers  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  the  European  powers. 

Turkey  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  by  the  rebellion  of  its 
powerful  vassal,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  was  anxious  to 
annex  Syria  to  his  territories,  a  dispute  with  the  governor  of  Acre 
furnished  him  a  pretext  for  invading  the  country ;  the  sultan  command- 
ed him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  treated  him  as  a  rebel ;  Mohammed 
Ali  was  so  indignant,  that  he  extended  his  designs  to  the  whole  empire  ; 
his  forces  routed  the  Turkish  armies  in  every  battle  ;  Syria  and  a  great 
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part  of  \  ill  nor  w  ere  !  cl  cd  'ilh  liltle  difficiiliy,  and  Conslantino- 
pie  self  wo  Id  1 1  (,  lalk  bu  f  r  the  prompt  interference  of  Russia. 
The  8  Itan  was  ihus  saved  from  1  s  rebelhous  vassal,  but  the  independ- 
ence ot  ii  s  emp  re  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  de  I  n  ng  heal  h  K  ng  Ferdinand  directed  attention  to  the 
law  f  s  cce«s  o  Spa  t  h  s  o  ily  child  was  an  infant  daughter,  and 
the  Sal  c  law  ntroduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  excluded  females 
from  the  thro  e  Ferd  nand  had  repealed  this  law,  but  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  m  his  nortal  agon  es,  the  partisans  of  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos  vl  o  w,is  looked  upon  as  the  surest  support  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  arbitrary  power,  induced  him  to  disinherit  his  daughter,  and 
recognise  Don  Carlos  as  heir  to  the  crown.  The  very  next  day  Ferdi- 
nand was  restored  to  consciousness  and  understanding ;  the  queen  in- 
stantly brought  before  him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  com- 
mit, and  the  king  was  so  indignant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his  min- 
isters but  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal  parly.  A  general 
amnesty  was  published ;  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  supporting  the 
constitution  were  invited  home,  and  the  Carlist  party  was  so  discouraged 
that  it  sank  without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
wife's  sister,  the  princess  of  Beira,  were  compelled  to  quit  Madrid ; 
they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don  Miguel,  the  usurper  of  Portugal. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  died  :  his  daughter  was 
proclaimed  at  Madrid,  but  Carlist  insurrections  broke  out  in  several 
pans  of  Spain,  and  have  continued,  with  little  interruption,  almost 

The  excilement  produced  by  the  French  revoJution  extended  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  was  compelled  by  his 
subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  infant  son  ;  an  event  the 
more  singular,  as  he  bad  some  time  before  resigned  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria.  When  Pedro 
returned  to  Europe,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  daughter's  rights,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  Don  Miguel ;  soldiers  were  secretly  enlisted  in 
France  and  England,  the  refugees  from  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  form- 
ed into  regiments,  and,  after  some  delay,  a  respectable  armament  was 
collected  in  the  Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria. 
Pedro  resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed  near  Oporto, 
and  male  himself  master  of  that  ctty  ;  but  his  further  operations  were 
cramped  by  the  want  of  money,  and  of  the  munitions  of  war ;  Oporto 
was  invested  by  Don  Miguel,  and  for  several  months  the  contest  between 
the  two  brothers  was  confined  to  the  desultory  operations  of  a  siege. 
At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  Don  Pedro  intrusted  the  command 
of  his  nazal  force  Jo  Admiral  Napier ;  this  gallant  officer,  after  having 
landed  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  province,  sought  Don  Miguel's 
fleet ;  though  superior  m  number  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
attacked  it  with  such  energy,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  large  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  usurper  struck  their  colors.  This  brilliant  success,  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to  Pedro's  forces  with  little 
difficulty,  and  the  recognition  of  the  young  queen  by  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  proved  fatal  to  Miguel's  cause.  After  some  faint 
attempts  at  protracted  resistancii,  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  and  sought 
shelter  in  Italy. 
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Don  Pedro's  death, -which  soon  followed  liia  trimnpli,  did  little  injury 
to  the  constitutional  cause.  His  daughter  retains  the  crown  ;  she  was 
married  first  to  the  prince  at  Leuchtenberg,  who  did  not  long  sutvire 
his  nuptials  ;  her  second  husband  ia  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
nearly  allied  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

Several  disturbances  in  the  papal  states  gave  the  French  a  pretext 
for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave  just  grounds  of  offence  to 
Austria.  But  neither  party  wished  to  hazard  the  perils  of  war.  The 
pope  escomrauiiicated  all  the  liberals  in  his  dominions,  but  was  mortified 
lo  find  that  ecclesiastical  censures,  once  ao  formidable,  were  now  ridic- 
ulous. When  the  French  evacuated  Ancona,  he  was  obliged  to  hire 
a  body  of  Swiss  troops  for  his  personal  protection,  and  the  pay  of  these 
mercenaries  almost  ruined  his  treasury.  To  such  a  low  estate  ia  the 
papal  power  now  reduced,  which  was  once  supreme  in  Europe,  and 
exercised  unlimited  sway  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  potentates 

The  attention  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  chiefly  engrossed  by  domestic  affairs.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a  coercive  statute  was  passed, 
containing  many  severe  enactments ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Irish 
church  was  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for  ecclesiastical 
venues,  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  was 

s  of  still  greater  importance  soon  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament;  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  was  renewed, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  the  country ;  the  East  India  company  was 
deprived  of  its  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  and  the  trade  to  Hin- 
dustan and  China  thrown  open  ;  but  the  company  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain its  territorial  sovereignty.  Finally,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the 
abolilion  of  West  India  slavery  ;  the  service  of  the  negro  was  changed 
into  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period,  and  a  compensation  of  twenty 
millions  was  voted  to  iho  planters.  There  was  a  very  active  though 
not  a  very  large  section  of  the  house  of  commons  dissatisfied  with  the 
limited  extent  of  change  produced  by  the  reform  bill ;  they  demanded 
much  greater  innovations,  and  they  succeeded  in  exciting  feelings  of  dis- 
content in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Popular  discontent 
was  not  confined  to  England,  it  was  general  throughout  Europe,  but 
fortunately  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  second  sessiof.  of  the  reformed  parliament  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  which  was  very  fiercely  attacked  outside  the  walls  of  parliament. 
It  was,  however,  generally  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ; 
though  its  enactment  greatly  weakened  the  popularity  of  the  ministers. 
The  cabinet  was  itself  divided  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  Ireland,  and  the  dissensions  respecting  the  regulation  of  the 
church,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  bill,  in  that  country,  arose  to 
such  a  height,  that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  Earl  Grey  as  premier,  hut  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
king  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change  ;  and  that  on  the  Irish 
church  question,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  line  of  coq- 
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duct  pursued  by  his  raiiiisters.  In  the  month  of  November,  the  death 
of  Earl  Spencer  removed  Lord  Ahhorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  rendered  some  new  modificatjons  necessary. 
The  kins  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  ministers, 
an  express  was  sent  to  summon  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  continent,  to 
assume  the  office  of  premier ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
administered  the  govemment  in  the  interim,  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  three  king- 
doms were  agitated  by  a  violent  explosion  of  party  spirit.  A  tithe- 
affray  in  Ireland,  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  life,  supplied  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  rousing  the  passions  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  country,  and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  so  .effec- 
tually, that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  defeaiod  in  almost  every 
election.  ,  ,      r  r  i 

While  the  country  was  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  rival  political  parlies,  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  at  first  excited  some  alarm,  but  it 
was  soo      11  y  d  f      h  f  th    fire  was  clearly  proved  to  h-  "<■■ 

cidental      Whnp    1  S     R  1    rt  P    1         b         we 

to  be  in  y         h    h  f       m  Ih     p  howeve., 

persever  d        p        1  h      I    m  j  11  d  1      ed  on  the 

question    t    h    I     h    h      h      h       h         d  1  11    gu      resigned 

The  Melb  b        w  d        h  h  I    bl     xcepHon  of 

Lord  Br    gh  m  wh       pi  5         U  ppl    d  1  y  Lord  Cot- 

tenham.  , 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  after  a  vam  attempt  to  assert 
his  claims  was  driven  from  Spain  into  Pi)rtugal,  and  ao  closely  pur- 
sued that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war. 
He  came  to  London,  where  several  abortive  efforts  were  made  to  m- 
duce  him  to  abandon  his  pretensions.  But  in  the  meantime  his  ^)arti- 
sana  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  organized  a  formidable  revolt,  uiider 
a  brave  leader,  Zumalacarregui,  and  a  priest  named  Merino.  Don 
Carlos  secretly  quitted  Lotdon,  passed  through  France  in  disguise,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  A  quadrupartite  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  suppor^ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  infant  queen.  It  was  agreed  that  France  should 
guard  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  Carlists  from  receiving  any  aid  by 
land  ■  that  England  should  watch  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  that  Portu- 
gal should  aid  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  if 
necessary.  ^    ,.  n 

Notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  the  Carlists  were  genetaUy 
successful,  and,  at  length,  the  court  of  Madrid  applied  to  England  for 
direct  assistance.  This  was  refused;  but  permission  was  given  to 
raise  an  auxiliary  legion  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  United  Itingdom, 
the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Evans.  But  the  efiect 
produced  by  this  force  was  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  expected  ;  in 
the  dilapidated  stale  of  the  Spanish  finances,  it  was  foimd  difficult  to 
supply  the  legion  with  pay,  proifisions,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  A 
revolution  at  Madrid,  which  rendered  the  form  of  government  very 
democraUc,  alienated  the  king  of  the  French  from  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  queen,  and  the  war  lingered,  without  any  prospect  of  restored 
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tranquillity.  At  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  service,  the  British  legion 
was  disbanded,  and  the  Spanish  government  and  its  auxiliary  force 
parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

After  the  departure  of  the  legion,  the  Carlists,  weary  of  the  war,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent,  and  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. Carlos  was  again  compelled  to  become  an  exile  ;  but  defeat 
could  not  break  his  spirit,  and  he  continued  to  declare  himself  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  though  rejected  by  the  people,  and  dis- 
avowed by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Spain,  however,  was  too 
disorganized  for  tranquillity  to  be  easily  restored  ;  the  queen  regent  en- 
deavored, with  more  good  will  than  ability,  to  reconcile  contending  fac- 
tions ;  but  her  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and,  wearied  of  her  situation, 
she  resigned  the  regency  in  the  summer  of  1840. 

The  people  of  England  generally  felt  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain ;  public  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  state  i/  Ireland 
and  Canada.  The  great  Irish  questions  discussed  in  parliament  were, 
the  reform  of  the  corporations  on  the  same  plan  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  reform  of  the  English  and  Scotch  corporations ;  the  regulation 
of  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent views  taken  by  the  majorities  in  the  houses  of  commons  and 
lords,  prevented  the  conclusion  of  any  linal  arrangements.  In  Canada, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  for  the  most  part  bigoted  and 
ignorant,  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  superiority  to  which  the 
English  settlers  had  attained,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  spirit, 
and  enterprise  ;  they  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  partiality  of 
the  government,  and,  instigated  by  designing  demagogues,  clamored  for 
constitutional  changes,  little  short  of  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 
Their  demands  were  refused,  and  the  deluded  Canadians  were  persua- 
ded to  hazard  a  revolt.  After  a  brief  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
duced, and  since  the  termination  of  the  revolt.  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da have  been  united  into  one  province  by  an  act  of  the  British  legisla- 

Great  embarrassment  was  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  tha 
failure  of  the  American  banks,  which  rendered  many  leading  inerchanta 
and  traders  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  crisis  was  sensi- 
bly felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly  checked  the  speculations  in  rail- 
roads, which  perhaps  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to  a  perilous  ex 
tent ;  the  manufacturing  districts  suffered  most  severely,  but  the  pres- 
sure gradaiUy  abated,  and  trade  began  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels. Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced  in  the  British  parliament,  that 
no  measure  of  importance  could  be  arranged ;  a  further  gloom  was 
thrown  over  the  discussions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king,  and 
the  certainty  that  its  termination  must  be  fatal.  William  IV.  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  1837,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  During  the  seven  years  that  he  swayed  thn 
sceptre,  England  enjoyed  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  it  wa« 
the  only  reign  in  British  history  in  which  there  was  no  execution  foi 
high  tieasoaj  and  no  foreign  war. 

45 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
HISTORY    OF    COLONIZATION. 

!k  Older  lo  avoid  frequent  interruptions  in  the  cours      f  h  e 

It  nas  been  deemed  advisable  lo  reserve  the  account     i    h  p        p 

European  colonies  for  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  th          b  b  f    e 

the  reader  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  mod  m  lii  y      Th 

discovery  of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinary  impul     lo  gr      n 

and  produced  one  oT  the  most  striking  series  of  events        h  1     i 

mankind.     The  subject  oalnrally  divides  itself  into  t       g  p  rt  — 

the  European  colonies  in  the  western,  and  those  in  th  Id 
and  to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

Section  I. — TTte  Establishment  of  Ike  Spaniards         I 
Imhbdiatklt  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  fir     Sp       h      lo 
ny  was  established  in  Hispauiola,  better  known  by    h    it         m  d  n 
name  of  St.  Domingo.     The  queen  Isabella  had  giv  n  do 

protect  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  p  h  b  ng  h 
Spaniards  from  compelling  them  to  work.  The  natives,  who  consid- 
ered exemption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity,  resisted  every  attempt  to 
induce  them  to  labor  for  hire,  and  so  many  Spaniards  fell  victims  lo 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  that  hands  were  wanting  to  work 
the  mines  or  till  the  soil.  A  system  of  compulsory  labor  was  therefore 
adopted  almost  by  necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended,  until  the  Indians 
were  reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  mines  of  Hispaniola,  when 
first  discovered,  were  exceedingly  productive,  and  tlie  riches  acquired 
by  the  early  adventurers  attracted  fresh  crowds  of  greedy  but  enterpri- 
sing settlers  to  its  shores.  The  hardships  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subjected,  rapidly  decreased  their  numbers,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
diminished  the  profits  of  the  adventurers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
seek  new  settlements ;  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  was  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  and  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
the  same  cruel  tyranny  as  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of 
Cuba  was  next  conquered  ;  though  it  is  seven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  was  then  densely  populated,  such  was  the  unwarlike  character  of 
!he  inhabitants,  that  three  hundred  Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total 
subjugation. 

More  important  conquests  were  opened  bv  ihe  intrepidity  of  Balboa, 
who  had  founded  a  small  settlement  on  the  isthmus  ot'  Darien. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  e: 
ing  their  empire  on  llie  American  continent, 
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ized  in  Cuba,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Fernando  Coitez,  a  com- 
mander possessing  great  skill  and  bravery,  but  avaricious  and  cruel  even 
beyond  the  general  average  of  his  countrymen  at  that  period.  On  the 
2d  of  April,  1519,  this  bold  aiivenlurer  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Juan 
de  Uloa,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive,  he 
was  enabled  to  open  communications  with  the  natives  ;  and  they,  in- 
stead of  opposing  the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country, 
assisted  them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  too 
soon  had  reason  10  repent.  The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  civilization  ;  they  had  a  regular  government,  a  system  of  law, 
and  an  established  priesthood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  species  of 
pjcture-wriling,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  <;f  hieroglyphics, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness  and  particularity 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  architectural  structures  were  remark- 
able for  their  strength  and  beauty ;  they  had  advanced  so  far  in  science 
as  to  construct  a  pretty  accurate  calendar  ;  and  they  possessed  consid- 
erable skill,  not  only  in  ^e  useful,  but  also  in  the  ornamental  arts  of 
life.  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be  treated  differently  from 
ihe  rude  savages  in  the  islands  ;  he  therefore  concealed  his  real  inten- 
tions, and  merely  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  the  emperor  Montezuma. 

The  Indian  ca/iques  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  possessed  of 
such  formidable  weapons  as  muskets  and  artillery  into  the  interior  of  their 
country ;  and  Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  cowardly  disposition, 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  visit  from  strangers,  of  whose 
prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated  description.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  temporize,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortez  with  rich  presents, 
declining  the  proposed  interview.  But  these  magnificent  gifts  served 
only  to  increase  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  resolved  to  tem- 
porize ;  he  changed  his  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  sub- 
sequently grew  into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from 
his  intrenchments  the  course  of  events.  He  had  not  long  continued  in 
this  position,  when  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Zempoallans,  a 
tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  government  of  Monte- 
zuma. He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  these  disaf- 
fected subjects,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Spain  to  procure  a  ratification 
of  his  powers,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  in  order  that  his  companions,  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in  victory.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  preparations,  he  marched  through  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  subdue  a  mighty  empire,  with  a  force  amounting  to  ii*e  hundred 
foot,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  siv  pieces  of  artillery  Hio  first  hostile  en- 
counter was  with  the  TKscakns  the  most  warlike  race  in  Mexico; 
their  country  was  a  republic,  under  the  protettion  of  the  empire,  and 
they  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  animated  by  a  loie  of  freedom.  But 
nothing  could  resist  the  superiority  which  their  firearms  gave  the 
Spaniards;  the  Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats,  jitlded  themselves 
as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  all 
his  future  operations.  Aided  bj  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  ha 
advanced  to  Cholula,  a  town  ol  great  importance,  where,  lij  Montezu- 
ma's order,  he  was  received  with  open  professions  of  triend&hip,  while 
plans  were  secretly  devised  ior  his  destruction      Cortez  di^LOvered  the 
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plot,  and  punislied  it  by  the  massacre  of  six  thousand  of  ihe  c 
the  rest  were  so  terrified,  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Spaniard,  thej 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 
As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  long  since  extinct,  we  shall  here 
insert  the  description  given  by  Corlez  in  his  despatches  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlascala,  which  still  exists,  though  muck 
decayed :  "  This  cily  is  so  extensive,  so  well  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  although  I  omit  much  that  I  could  say  of  it,  I  feel  assured  that  the 
little  1  shall  say  will  be  scarcely  credited,  since  it  is  larger  than  Gra- 
nada, and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as  many  tine  houses  and  a  much 
larger  population  than  that  city  did  at  the  time  of  its  capture  ;  and  it  is 
much  better  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as  corn,  and 
with  fowls  and  game,  fish  from  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  other  excellent  articles  of  food.  There  is  in  this  city  a  market,  in 
which  every  day  thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  bujdng  and 
selling,  besides  many  other  merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city. 
The  market  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  as  they 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the  world. 
There  is  much  earthenware  of  every  style  and  a  good  quality,  equal  to 
the  best  of  Spanish  manufacture.  Wood,  C03I,  edible  and  medicinal 
plants,  are  sold  in  great  quantities.  There  ate  houses  where  they  wash 
and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  and  also  for  baths.  Finally,  there  is 
found  among  them  a  well-regulated  police  ;  the  people  are  rational  and 
well  disposed,  and  altogether  greatly  superior  to  the  most  civilized  Af- 

From  Cholula,  Cortez  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  had 
almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feeble  Montezuma  had  determined 
whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  After  some 
hesitation,  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Cortez,  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the  Spaniards  a  lodging  in  the 
capital. 

But  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation  of  Cortez 
was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity.  He  was  in  a  city  sur- 
rounded by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  which  might  easily  be 
broken  ;  and  his  little  band,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victims  to  superior  numbers.  To  avert 
this  danger,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma  as  a 
hostage  for  his  safety,  and  he  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  Under  pretence  of  gratifying  the  monarch's  curiosity 
to  see  the  structure  of  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brig- 
antines,  and  launched  them  on  the  lake,  thus  securing  to  themselves  the 
means  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a  cazique, 
named  Qualpopoca,  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Nautecal 
or  Almeira.  The  account  which  Cortez  gives  of  the  transaction  is  too 
singular  to  b'!  omitted,  especially  as  his  despatches  are  utterly  unknown 
in  5iis  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  never  gives  Montezuma,  or  as 
he  vinitea  his  name,  Muteczimia  the  title  of  king  or  emperor,  but  speaks 
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of  him  as  if  his  right  W  royalty  had  been  sacrificed  from  the  mument 
ihat  the 'Spaniards  had  landed  in  his  country. 

The  offending  cazique,  Qualpopoca,  was  brought  to  the  capital,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  and,  with  his  followers,  was  burnt  alive, 
Cortez  tells  this  part  of  the  story  with  much  naivele :  "  So  they  were 
publicly  bamt  in  a  square  of  the  city,  without  creatingany  disturbance  j 
and  on  the  day  of  their  execution,  as  they  confessed  that  Muteczuma 
had  directed  them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons, 
which  threw  hini  into  great  consternation."  All  this  was  manifestly 
done  merely  from  the  motives  above  intimated,  aamely,  "  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  your  majesty  and  our  own  security  ;"  yet  Cortez  ha4 
some  apprehension  lest  he  might  offend  royal  sympathies,  and  so,  in  re- 
spect of  his  demeanor  toward  Montezuma,  he  writes  to  the  emperor : — 

"  Such  was  the  kindness  of  my  treatment  toward  him,  and  his  own 
contentment  with  his  situation,  that  when  at  different  times  I  tempted 
him  with  the  offer  of  his  liberty,  begging  that  he  would  i-etum  to  his 
palace,  he  as  often  replied  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  present 
quarters,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  them,  as  he  wanted  nothing  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  enjoy  ia  his  owa  palace  ;  and  that  in  case  he  went 
away,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  the  importunities  of  the  local  gov- 
ernors, his  vassals,  might  lead  him  to  act  against  his  own  wishes,  and 
in  opposition  to  your  majesty,  while  he  desired  in  every  possible  man- 
ner to  promote  your  majesty's  service  ;  that  so  far  he  had  informed 
them  what  he  desired  to  have  done,  and  was  well  content  to  remain 
where  he  was ;  and  should  they  wish  to  suggest  anything  to  him,  he 
could  answer  that  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  thus  excuse  himself  from 
attending  to  them." 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon  af- 
terward totally  destroyed  ;  "  This  great  city  of  Temixtilan  [Mexico]  is 
situated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the  main  land  to  the  denser  parts  of 
it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed 
by  artificial  causeways,  two  spears'  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as 
large  as  Seville  or  Cordova ;  its  streets  ([  speak  of  the  principal  ones) 
ate  very  wide  and  straight ;  some  of  them,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are 
half  land  and  half  water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  •  •  •  This 
city  has  many  public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  markets  and 
other  places  for  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  square  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  are 
daily  assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling ;  and  where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  world 
affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin,  pre- 
cious stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers.  There  are  also  ex- 
posed for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought  stone,  bricks  burnt  and  unburnt, 
timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts.  *  *  *  Every  kind  of 
merchandise  is  sold  ia  a  particular  street  or  quarter  assigned  to  it  exclu- 
sively, and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They  sell  everything  by 
number  or  measure  ;  at  least  so  far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell 
anything  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  ia 
used  as  an  audience-house,  where  ten  or  twelve  persons,  who  are  ma- 
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gislrates,  sit  and  decide  all  controversies  that  arise  in  the  market,  and 
order  delinquents  to  be  punished.  In  the  same  square  there  are  other 
persons  who  go  constantly  about  among  the  people,  observing  what  is 
sold,  and  the  measures  used  in  selling ;  and  they  have  been  seen  to 
break  measures  that  were  not  true.  This  great  city  contains  a  large 
nmnber  of  temples,  or  houses  for  their  idols,  very  handsome  edifices, 
which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  the  suburbs  :  in  the  prin- 
cipal ones  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are  constantly  resi- 
ding, for  whose  use  beside  the  houses  containing  the  idols  there  are 
other  convenient  habitations.  All  these  persons  dress  in  black,  and 
never  cut  or  comb  their  hair  from  the  time  they  enter  the  priesthood 
until  they  leave  it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  placed  in  the  temples,  and  wear  the 
same  dress  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  until  they  ate  taken  out 
to  be  married ;  which  occurs  more  frequently  with  the  first-bom  who 
inherit  estates  than  with  the  others.  The  priests  are  debarred  from  fe- 
male society,  nor  is  any  woman  permitted  lo  enter  the  religious  houses. 
They  also  abstain  from  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  more  at  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  than  others.  Among  these  temples  there  is  one  which 
far  surpasses  all  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details  no 
human  tongue  ia  able  to  describe  ;  for  within  its  precincts,  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five  hundred  fami- 
lies. Around  the  interior  of  this  enclosure  there  are  handsome  edifices, 
containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in  which  the  religious  persons  a^ 
tached  to  the  temple  reside.  There  are  full  forty  towers,  which  are 
lofty  and  well  built,  the.  largest  of  which  has  fifty  steps  leading  io  its 
main  body,  and  is  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at 
Seville.  The  stone  and  wood  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  so 
well  wrought  in  every  part,  that  nothing  could  be  better  done,  for  the 
interior  of  the  chapels  containing  the  idols  consists  of  curious  imagery, 
wrought  in  stone,  with  plaster  ceilings,  and  woodwork  carved  in  relief, 
and  painted  with  figures  of  monsters  and  other  objects.  All  these  low- 
ers are  the  burial-places  of  the  nobles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is 
dedicated  to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions." 

But  danger  impended  over  Cortcz  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Mexico,  of  whose 
wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very  exaggerated  sta,te- 
ments,  sent  anew  armament,  under  the  command  of  Narvaez, to  deprive 
the  conqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Cortez,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison in  Mexico,  marched  against  N  d  by  f  p  d  I 
operations,  not  only  overcame  him  b  d  d  1  f  11  It 
nnder  his  own  banners.  This  rei  f  w  p  rt  1  ly  I  ble 
at  a  time  when  the  Mexicans,  we  y  1  Sp  h  ru  1  )  d  y  y, 
had  resolved  to  make  the  most  desp  ra  ff  f  p  II  h 
ders.  Scarcely  had  Cortez  returned  M  h  h  q  we 
attacked  with  desperate  fury  ;  and  h  h  th  d  f  h  Is 
were  slain,  fresh  thousands  eagerly  hurried  lorward  to  take  their  place. 
At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  roya!  robes  on  the  ram- 
parts, trusting  that  his  influence  over  his  subjects  would  induce  them  to 
suspend  hostilities.  But  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  missile  flung  by  one  of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  Cortez,  having  done 
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ever)rthing  which  prudence  and  valor  could  dictate,  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  capital.  The  Spaniards  suffered  severely  in  this  calamiioua 
retreat ;  they  lost  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  for  which  they  had  encountered  so  many 
perils.     A  splendid  victory  at  Otumba,  over  the  Mexicans,  who  attempt- 
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;  Sahagun  and  Las  Casas  were  particularly  famous  for  theit  e 
ettions  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  ;  they  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope, 
and  edicts  from  the  Spanish  government,  fully  recognising  the  claims 
of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  though  they  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  full  measure  of  justice  for  the  native  Mexicans,  they  saved  them 
from  the  wretched  fate  which  swept  away  the  native  population  in 
almost  every  other  colony  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
thus  accorded  them,  both  by  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  native  Mexicans  to  the  Romish  religion  became  more 
ardent  and  passionate  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it 
'  )  feh,  though  the  country  has  been  restored  to  in- 


The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favor  of  the  Indians  were 
disregarded  ;  the  population  began  to  decrease  rapidly,  and  a  new  sys- 
tem was  adopted  by  which  oppression  was  reduced  to  an  organized 
form,  and  ameliorated  by  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  1 1  was  determined  that  the  native  Americans  should  be  regarded 
as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  ajid  distributed  into  encomiendas,  a  kind 
of  fiefs  0/  estates  established  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  who  took 
the  name  of  Conquistadorss.  Slavery,  which  nad  previously  been^  ar- 
bitrary, was  thus  invested  with  legal  forms  ;  the  Indian  tribes  divided 
into  sections,  some  of  which  contained  more  than  a  hundred  families, 
w  'gn  d    ■  1  Ih       Id'       wh    had  distinguished  themselves 
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wh   h  1  d    h      b     h  R  H    p       1     and  other 

fi       he  n  by  my   ad         heir  gra 

adm      h  d  n     b       h       p     1  nor  the 

I  pn  h  y  d  themseh 

w  h  w    1  h        nh      1     and  sar 

bhdfhm  byn  d  ents,  lo 

th  f  e  Id     1    h    b  nta  n  d      Th    m         of  Mexico, 

whhh         pad  hfhp         u         tal  1     surface  of 

the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until  after  the  conquest,  and  brought 
very  trifling  profits  to  those  who  first  attempted  their  exploration.  The 
loss  of  these  speculaiora  was  a  positive  gain  to  humanity. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  centurj  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  peasants 
was  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  serfs  in  Poland  or  Russia. 
About  that  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly  ameliorated. 
Many  families  ol  Conquistahres  became  extinct,  and  the  encomiendas 
were  not  again  distributed  bj  the  government.  The  viceroys  and  the 
provincial  councils  called  \udte  icias, -psiA  particular  attention  to  the 
interests  of  those  Indians  who  were  liberated  by  the  breaking  np  of  the 
enamiiendas ;  they  abolished  e\ery  vestige  of  compulsory  labor  in  the 
mines,  requiring  that  this  employment  should  be  voluntary,  and  fairly 
remunerated.  Seieral  abnses  however,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration, from  the  monopolii,s  established  by  the  agents  of  the  Span- 
ish governments  they  conferred  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  selling  those  arUcles  most  hkely  to  be  used  by  an  agricultural 
population,  and  fixed  whatei  er  price  they  pleased  upon  these  commodi- 
ties. Having  thus  by  a  sjstem  of  force  and  fraud,  got  the  Indians 
deeply  into  their  debt,  they  established  a  law  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors became  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Many  edicts  were 
issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but  they  were  not  effectually  remedied 
until  after  the  revolution  which  gave  independence  to  Mexico. 

We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  nireumstances  which  led  lo  the  as. 
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Bertion  of  Mexican  independence.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1808,  a  coireHo 
from  Cadiz  brought  inleUigence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  hy  Napoleon,  and  the  transfer  of  the  monarchy  to  Joseph 
aonaparte.  The  viceroy  at  first  published  the  news  without  a  word 
of  comment,  but  soon  recovering  from  his  first  surprise,  he  issued  a 
prociamation  declaring  his  intention  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  exhorting  the  Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
dieir  legitimate  sovereign.  It  was  the  first  time  that  "  the  people"  had 
been  named  m  any  act  of  state,  emanating  from  the  colonta!  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  viceroy's  appeal  was  received.  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  on  the  model  of  the  juntas,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spain.  This  proposition,  favorably 
received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  hia  council  as  inconsiste:. 
with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  pure  Span- 
iards; three  months  were  spent  m  controversy,  until  at  length  the 
council  or  audtenaa  took  the  bold  measure  of  arresting  the  viceroy, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  As  however,  there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  mieht 
rise  m  his  favor,  the  audkncia,  having  first  invested  itself  with  .  the 
functions  of  regency,  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  long  confined  m  a  dungeon. 

The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and  they 
were  still  more  enraged  by  the  undisguised  contempt  with  which  their 
clauns  were  treated  by  the  Spanish  ohgarchy.  Bataller,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  council,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  "no  na- 
tive American  should  participate  in  the  government,  so  lone  as  there 
was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha,  or  a  cobbler  in  CastiUe  to  represent 
Spanish  ascendency."  The  juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the  colonies  in  dependance,  and  they  sent  out  Venegas  as 
viceroy,  with  positive  orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  keep  the  Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of 
degradation. 

A  pries  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolores,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt;  he  declared  to  his  congregation  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  French  Ja- 
cobins ;  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
their  religion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  balUe  in  the  name  of  King  Fer- 
dmand  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  On  the  I8th  of  September,  1810,  he 
made  himself  master  of  San  Felipe,  and  San  Miguel  el-Grande ;  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  the  Europeans,  declaring  that  the  soil  of 
Mexico  belonged  of  right  to  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other 
cities  were  conquered,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sac- 
rificed every  European  without  mercy,  their  commands 


..  „  J  „...„^„...,  „i„„uui  umrtj,  meir  commanQer  seeming  to 
wink  at  their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of  peace 
Irom  being  offered  or  accepted. 

Venegas  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  rebellion  ;  he  conciliated  the  Creoles  by  investing  one 
of  their  body  with  high  miUiary  rank ;  he  caused  Hidalgo  to  be  excom- 
municated by  the   ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he  paraded  an  imaga 
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of  the  Tir^n,  to  which  superstition  attached  miraculous  powers,  through 
the  straets  of  Mexico.  This  last  expedient  caused  Hidalgo  to  stop 
short  in  the  midst  af  his  victorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
joined  by  several  regiments  of  provincial  militia,  and  by  the  curate 
Morelos,  whose  abilities  were  equivalent  to  a  host.  Hidalgo  retired 
from  before  the  walls  of  Mexico,  which  could  not  have  resisted  a  vigor- 
ous assault.  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  an  army  of  Spaniards 
and  Creoles  ;  several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  him  were 
recaptured,  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  sanguinary  excesses 
of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued  to  pursue  Hidalgo  and 
his  half-armed  associates ;  a  second  victory  completed  their  ruin ; 
Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  principal  officers  endeavoring  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  March  21,  1811,  and 
after  a  long  confinement,  in  which  they  were  vainly  torlurod  to  obtain 
,  confession  of  the   extent  of  ihe  conspiracy,  mey  were  publicly 


The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  separate  bands 
and  maintained  a  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their  oppressors 
Rayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite  them  once  more  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  patriotic  warfare.  Rayon  caused  a  national  junta  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  district  where  the  Spaniards  had  least  power ;  and  in 
its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  requiring  him  to  convoke 
a  national  cortes,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain, 
and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  American  and  the  European  Span- 
iards in  all  political  rights.  The  tone  of  this  manifesto  was  equally 
firm  and  respectful,  but  it  gave  such  offence  to  the  viceroy  Venegas, 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  market- 
place of  Mexico, 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo,  prudently 
initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirmishes  and  petty  enter- 
prises before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engagement  with  the  regular 
armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave  lustre  to  his  very  defeat.  Yield- 
ing to  famine,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  led  his  army  to  Izucar,  with 
the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men.  The  barbarous  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  General  Calleja  in  the  town  after  the  garrison  had  with- 
drawn, rendered  the  royalist  cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hith- 
erto supported  the  viceroy  passed  over  to  the  tanks  of  the  insurgents. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  battles,  skirmishes,  and  sieges 
which  filled  the  next  two  years  ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  close  of  the  year  1813, 
when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  Iturbide.  Thenceforward  his 
career  was  one  continued  series  of  misfortunes,  until,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1815,  he  was  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
made  prisoner  after  a  desperate  resistance.  He  was  carried  in  chains 
to  Mexico,  degraded  from  his  clerical  rank,  and  executed.  The  Mexi- 
can junta,  or  congress,  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became 
once  more  a  contused  series  of  partial  and  desultory  insurrections  which 
the  Spaniards  hoped  to  quell  in  detail.  In  1817  the  younger  Mina  at- 
tempted to  rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  but,  as  he 
refused  to  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  country,  he  did  not 
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receive  such  enthusiastic  support  as  Hidalgo  or  Motelos.  After  a  bril- 
liant career,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  extraordinary  bravery  and 
resources  of  genius,  he  was  overthrown,  made  prisoner,  and  shot  as  a 
traitor. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at'an  end,  when  news  ar- 
rived that  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to  restore  iha 
absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  America,  had  revolted  at  Cadiz, 
prociaimed  the  constitution,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  cortes. 
The  viceroy,  Apodaca,  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  absolute  power  ;  he 
formed  a  plan  for  inviting  Ferdinand  to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring 
him  to  his  despotic  authority,  and  he  employed  as  his  chief  agent  Don 
Augusiin  Iturbide,  who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican 
liberty  during  the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide 
drew  up  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which  Apodaca  had  contera- 
piated  ;  it  asserted  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country  independent,  invited 
Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign  with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  in 
case  of  his  refusal  declared  that  the  crown  should  be  proffered  to  some 
other  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  stonn  of 
niingled  rage  and  fear,  deposed  Apodaca,  and  chose  Francisco  Novello 
viceroy  in  his  place.  Tlus  false  step  rendered  Iturbide  irresistible ; 
the  Creoles  and  Indians  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  several  Spanish  offi- 
cers, disliking  the  new  viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments  ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  cap- 
ital, and  consented  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  the  viceroy 
had  concluded  with  the  insurgents  was  annulled  by  the  cortes  of  Mad- 
rid, and  the  effect  of  this  imprudence  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patty 
which  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bourbon  prince  placed  at  the  head 
of  tiie  new  state. 

The  congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disposed  to  form 
a  federative  republic  ;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly  proclaimed 
their  favorite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  constrained  to  ratify  their 
choice.  He  did  not  retain  the  severe  gi  t\  for  an  entire  year  ;  he  was 
dethroned,  as  he  had  been  elevated  by  the  army  the  congress  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of  perpetual  ex  !e  but  with  laudable  gen- 
erosity granted  a  considerable  pens  o  for  h  s  s  pport.  Iturbide,  after 
the  lapse  of  rather  more  than  a  year  retur  ed  to  Mexico,  July  16th, 
1834,  in  the  hopes  of  reviving  his  party  He  fell  nto  the  hands  of  the 
republicans,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  republic  was  then 
established ;  soon  after  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d'UUoa,  the  last  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile,  after  an  ascendency  of  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexican  republic  since  the  establishment  of  its 
independence  has  not  been  prosperous.  Conspiracies,  insurrections, 
and  civil  wars,  have  kept  every  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con- 
fusion, Texas,  one  of  the  richest  provinces,  has  separated  from  the 
Mexican  union,  and  established  its  independence.  All  European  Span- 
iards have  been  compelled  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic,  which 
thus  drove  away  some  of  the  most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  indu8triou§ 
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of  its  citizens.     The  Mexican  finances  have  fallen  into  confusion,  and 
the  army  seems  to  be  the  sole  ruling  power  in  the  state. 

SecTiOH  II.— 3%e  Establishment  of  ike  Spaniards  in  Pera. 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  continent 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  isthmus, 
incited  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  new  conquests.  Pizarro, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever  visited  the  Ne^  World, 
having  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a  small  armament,  landed  m  Peru 
(a  d  1531),  and  though  at  first  disappointed  by  the  barren  appearance 
of  the  coast,  he  found  so  much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convmce  him 
that  the  ac;  omits  which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  exaggerated.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Pern, 
the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  late 
inca,  or  sovereign;  Huascar,  the  elder,  waa  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Atahualpa,  and  detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced  into  the  country 
with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator,  bat  with  the  perfidious 
purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as  Cortes  had  the  unfortunate  Montezu- 
ma. He  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  de- 
liberation, and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  most  honorable  transaction.  When  the  Spaniards  approached 
die  capital,  the  inca  was  easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  an  interview  ■ 
and  he  visited  the  invaders  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  anl  oston 
tatioua  display  of  wealth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
Spanish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain  to  the  ex 
pedition,  in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  inca  have  appeared  an  mcom 
prehenaible  discourse.  The  priest,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  mysteries 
of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  grant  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  virtue  of  it  called  upon 
Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  inca,  completely  puzzled,  de- 
manded where  Valverde  had  learned  such  wonderful  things.  "  In  this 
book,"  replied  the  priest,  presenting  the  monarch  with  his  breviary.  The 
inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear. 
"  This  tells  me  nothing !"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  the  breviary  on  the 
ground.  "  Blasphemy  !  blasphemy !"  exclaimed  Valverde  ;  "  to  arms, 
to  arms,  my  Christian  brethren  !  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word 
by  the  polluted  hands  of  infidels." 

This  solenm  farce  appears  to  have  been  preconcerted.  Ere  Val- 
verde had  concluded,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge  ;  a  dreadful  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peruvians  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  and  consternation,  they  were  charged 
by  the  cavalry,  whose  appearance  to  men  who  had  never  before  beheld 
a  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Atahualpa  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp,  while  the  invaders  satiated 
themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  field.     The  unfortunate  mca  at 
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tempted  to  procme  his  libemtion  by  H,  p.jT„e„,  „f  ,„  enotmous  mn- 
.om,  but  Prarro  ,ft.r  teciving  the  gold,  resolved  to  deprive  the  credu- 
ous  monarch  of  We.  He  ™  brought  to  trial  under  th.  most  ii,i,„i. 
tons  pretences,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  ;  but  On  his  consent- 
mg  10  receive  baptism  from  Talverde,  his  senlenoe  wa.  so  far  mitigated 
that  be  was  first  strangled  at  the  stake.  The  Spaniard,  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrections,  and  the 
new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  il  was  gained 
Pizarro  himself  was  murdered  by  Almagro,  the  son  of  one  of  his  old 
companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  for  treason,  and  but  for  the  arri- 
val of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  as  governor  from  Spain,  the 
confusion  produced  by  this  crime  would  probably  have  been  without  a 
remedy  De  Castro  conquered  Almagro,  and  by  his  judicicas  meas- 
ures restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturban- 
ces were  exeiled  by  the  ambition  of  Gonalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  alter  its  conquest,  that  the  royal 
authority  was  firmly  established  in  Peru 

,  The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was  far  more 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because  the  Peruvian 
mines  were,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only  ob- 
leets  which  engaged  ihe  attention  of  the  Spanish  and  the  provincial 
governm.nl..  A  horrible  system  of  conscription  was  devis.d  for  work- 
ing these  mm.s  ;  all  the  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  were  enrolled  m  seven  lists,  the  individuals™  each  list  being 
obhged  to  work  for  six  mo.ihs  in  th.  mines,  so  that  this  forced  l.bof 
cam.  on  the  unfortunate  Indians  at  intervals  of  ihre.  years  and  a  half  • 
lour  out  of  .very  five  were  supposed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly 
abors,  and  to  add  »  th.  misery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed 
!oi.r!i  *  f  »=""■"?»  °f  life  except  from  privileged  dealers,  who 
robbed  them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or  .crupl..  Toward 
Je  close  of  the  last  century  two  serious  insurrections  of  the  native 
Peruvians  filled  the  Spaniard,  mth  terror  i  ihey  were  not  suppressed 
miol  the  rebellion  had  t.x.d  ,h.  r.sources'.ud  Jow.r  ofL  pE.?.° 
government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinary  ma.s.cre.  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  having  jomed  in  the  revolt,  left  the  counlry  in  a  slate 
of  helplessnei.  and  oxhansaon  from  which  it  had  not  recovered  al  th. 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 

As  It  was  impossible  te  gratify  th.  rapacious  cutidity  of  all  the 
Spamards  who  sought  to  share  in  th.  produce  of  tl.e  IW.an  mines. 
It  became  a  pimciple  of  colonial  policy  »  keep  ahve  the  spirit  of  ad' 
venture,  by  s.ndmg  divisions  W  wrest  new  tracts  of  land  from  the  na- 
,r";^r',  ?  <>'g«ni»ng  any  new  system  of  conquest.  It  was  thus 
that  Ohib  uecam.  finahy  annexed  te  the  Spanish  dominions;  but  the 
.iioris  made  lor  its  coniiue.st  wpro  ,t.i^..i,.,-,.  -..j  j  i  .  . 


---- -.^.,  .,^..™„„  ,,.,a„j  aimexeu  to  tne  Spanish  dominions;  but  the 
ellotts  mad.  for  lis  conquest  were  desultory  and  separated  by  long 
intervals,  so  that  over  a  great  pan  of  the  country  the  sovoreigity  of 
Spain  was  merely  nominal.  The  colonists  and  nalives,  howevSr,  L.m 
never  M  have  wished  for  ludopendence,  until  the  desire  of  nationality 
was  pressed  upon  them  by  th,  irresistibte  force  of  cireumstances,  anj 
.n  lact  their  first  revolutionary  movem.als  were  made  in  the  nam.  of 
loyalty  and  obedience. 
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When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
ftll  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America  resolved  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  ancient  dynasty.  It  was  suspected  that  the  European  Spaniards 
were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  French  emperor,  and  lierefore 
native  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Ferdinand.  In 
September,  1810,  the  Chilians  formed  a  junta  in  Santiago;  the  Spanish 
general  of  the  district  attempted  to  disperse  this  body ;  a  smart  skir- 
mish ensued,  and  the  Chilians,  having  ohtained  the  victory,  became  de- 
sirous to  establish  a  perpetual  system  of  self-government.  The  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  in 
its  general  outlines :  at  first  the  patriots,  after  gaining  advantages  of 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  use,  were  reduced  to  temporary 
submission.  But  the  Spanish  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  intolerable 
to  men  who  had  oblained  a  brief  experience  of  freedom ;  new  insurrec- 
tions were  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  superior  discipline  which  had 
previously  given  victory  to  the  royalists  was  acquired  by  the  revolters ; 
several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish  government  feebly 
supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed  themselves  destitute 
of  talent  either  as  generals  or  statesmen.  The  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  was  nearly  completed  in  the  year 
1823,  but  the  last  Spanish  garrison  was  not  surrendered  until  the  26th 
of  February,  1826,  when  Rodii,  the  only  royalist  leader  who  had  ex- 
hibited courage,  fidelity,  and  talent,  surrendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  to 
the  patriots. 

Before  the  revolution  the  provinces  of  upper  Peru  formed  part  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  hut  as  the  manners,  habits,  and  even  the 
language  of  the  Peruviana,  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  people 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  latter,  after  forming  themselves  into  the 
Argentine  republic,  lefl  their  neighbors  free  to  pursue  any  course  ihey 
pleased.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  pro- 
claimed that  upper  Peru  should  henceforth  form  an  independent  nation, 
that  it  should  be  named  Bolivia  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in 
its  liberation,  and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the 
basis  of  its  republican  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted  lo 
Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  national  gratitude,  but  that  chivalrous  general 
refused  to  receive  the  money,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  expended 
in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  few  negroes  who  still  remained  slaves 
in  Bolivia. 

In  lower  Peru  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  far  from  being  so  popu- 
lar as  it  had  been  in  the  upper  provinces.  It  v^as  indeed  at  first  ac- 
cepted, and  Bolivar  chosen  president,  but  when  he  went  Co  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Columbia,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to  set 
aside  the  system  ho  had  established.  Since  that  period  Columbia, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  have  suffered  severely  from  intestine  wars  and  civil 
commotions,  which  have  greatly  deteriorated  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  these  states.  Bolivia  has  indeed  regained  tranquillity,  and  its  rulers 
appear  desirous  Jo  extend  its  commerce  and  encourage  those  branches 
of  industiy  most  likely  to  benefit  the  community.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  new  republics  in  which  the  finances  are  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition ;  its  revenues  are  not  only  sufficient  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  state,  but  there  is  a  considerable  surplus,  which  is  wisely  ex- 
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pended  on  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  roads,  and  on  facilita- 
ting the  means  of  communication  internally  among  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves and  externally  with  strangers. 

Previous  to  the  expeditions  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Florida  had  been 
discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant  forests  and  mag- 
nificent flowering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was  formed 
with  little  difficulty.  But  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  they  severely  harassed  the  settlers. 
Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  where 
he  discovered  the  Mississippi.  He  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  his  followers,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  sank 
his  body  in  the  stream.  A  pian  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Huguenots  for  emigrating  to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party 
was  sent  out,  but  the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  roused  ;  the  adventurers 
were  closely  pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain  until  the  year  1818,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  in- 
ability to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  Genera!  Jackson,  entered  the 
province  and  annexed  it  to  the  United  Stales.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment remonstrated,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  it 
finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.  d.  1821). 


SECTfoCJ  III. — Portuguese  Colonies  in  South  America. 

Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  admiral  bound 
to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1501,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
r  part  of  the  continent,  a  subject  which  long  n 


colonize  the  country  for 
■     «  k       1    t^ 
f  Sp 
Sp       h 
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:  of  doubt.  No  effort  w 
neatly  half  a  century  ;  this  apparen  g 
of  the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  th  p 
for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-discov  d 
arch  was  held  by  the  court  of  Mad  d 
continent.  At  length  the  king  of  P 
acquired  by  the  Spaniards,  sent  o 
founded  St,  Salvador  (a.  d.  1549),  Th 
native  Brazilians  were  far  lower  i  h 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians ;  they  wer  d 
tribes  or  states,  constantly  at  war  wi  h 
though  few  in  number,  were  easily  bl 
detail,  by  fomenting  their  animosit 
ance  between  their  contending  in 
rendered  necessary  by  the  personal  b 
though  ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  m  masses,  they  dis- 
played great  individual  courage  in  battle ;  they  were  skilful  in  the  use 
of  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields,  and  frequently  were  victori- 
ous in  petty  skirmishes.  But  they  were  unable  to  resist  European 
tactics  and  European  policy,  and  hence  they  were  finally  reduced  under 
the  yoke,  witJi  which  they  soon  appeared  to  be  contented.  The  facility 
with  which  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  this  rich  ter 
ritory  excited  the  cupidity  of  other  powers,  and  they  were  successively 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.     The  latter 
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were  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  they  had  just  effected  their  dehvei- 
ance  from  the  iron  despotism  of  Spain,  under  which  the  Portuguese 
themselves  groaned  at  the  period  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party  in 
huryhh  q  Id  he  been  certain  had  they  not 

al  d  h  pport  rs  bj  P     g      establish  odious  monopolies. 

F  h      m       t    h        pi  f  h     Dutch,  the  Portuguese  made 

h         bj  !>■    P         ytli  cted  with  Brazil  ajprofound 

d  1    I  k  f   h  ry  until  it  asserted  its  inde- 

P     d 

F  h       h  fie  most  beautiful  and  fertile 

g  fhglbw        h       lyl      policy  of  Portugal,  restricted 

fr         11  rs        d         m         w  h  he  other  nations  of  Europe, 

ad  11  d  f  foreigners  was  equally  pro- 

hibited. The  vessels  oi  the  allies  of  the  mother-country  were  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  anchor  in  its  porta,  but  neither  passengers  nor  crew 
were  allowed  lo  land  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guard 
of  soldiers. 

Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident  in  Eio  de 
Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of  the  government,  yet 
this  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  but  little  political  power 
except  in  the  province  of  Rio,  where  alone  he  acted  as  captain-general, 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  colony  being  intrusted  chiefly  to  similar 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  each  province.  They  were 
nominated  for  three  years  only,  and  received  their  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  to  which  they  were  compelled  t»  tender  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  They  were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  within 
the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  transaction  of  any 
commercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emolu- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  the  government.  For 
the  management  and  application  of  the  public  finances  bodies  were  ap- 
pointed denominated  "  Juntas  de  Fazenda,"  Juntas  of  Finance ;  of 
which  the  captains-general  of  the  respective  provinces  were  the  presi- 

ITie  highest  functions  of  the  judicial  power  were  confided  to  a  court 
of  appeal  composed  of  disembargadores,  or  chief  judges,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  onvidoies,  or  itinerant  judges,  who  were  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  an  annual  circuit  to  the  districts  committed  to  iheir  charge, 
fcir  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  For  the  adju- 
dication of  certain  cases,  judges  termed  "  Juizes  de  Fora,"  who  were 
Hflec'.ed  fiom  amorg  such  aa  had  taken  their  degree  in  Coimbra  as 
bachelors  of  law,  were  appointed,  who,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
higher  tribunals,  were  all  nominated  by  the  court  of  Portugal.  In  the 
less  populous  and  inferior  districts,  "  Juizes  ordinarios,"  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  "  Juizes  de  fora,"  were  also  occasionally  selected  by 
the  votes  of  individuals  denominated  "  Bous  de  pivo,"  the  qualification 
for  which  title  was  to  have  held  oiEce  in  the  municipalities.  From  the 
sentence  of  these  "  Juizes"  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  court  of  disem- 
bargadores  in  Rio,  and  from  this  again,  ultimately,  to  the  "  Disembargo 
do  Baco"  in  Lisbon.  Unless,  however,  the  appellant  were  possessed 
either  of  great  interest  at  court,  or,  in  default  of  it,  could  bribe  higher 
than  his  antagonist,  these  final  appeals  were  seldom  of  any  real  utility. 
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The.  Statutes  on  which  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  power  were  found- 
ed, was  the  Poiloguese  code  framed  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Philips, 
and  entitied  "  Ordnacoens  do  Reino,"  to  which  were  appended  all  the 
"  Cartas  de  Lei"  and  decrees  issued    '  h  f  h    h  u  e 

of  Braganza,  forming  altogether  ab  m 

Though  in  ordinary  cases  the  h  nn  nal 

causes  was  left  exclusively  to  the     d  h    m  f 

the  captains  general  was  at  any  tii  ffi  p  t 

aside  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 

The  municipalities  were  close  cp  mdnhmdof 

those  of  Portugal ;  where  those  bod      h  d  b    n  d  w  h 

thenominationof  deputies  to  the  sup    m        rt        h      hh  w      aa 

many  other  important  privileges,  h  d  to  d  d 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremon  w  ar- 

ried  in  their  processions,  and  they  were  still  recognised,  in  appearance 
at  least,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Brazil  also  their  power 
was  once  considerable,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  the  deposition 
of  the  captains  general  by  the  municipalities,  and  of  this  exorcise  of 
authority  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
government  of  Lisbon,  though  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  their 
powers  had  been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  control  of  the  markets,  and  other 
objects  of  minor  importance.  Their  executive  officers,  who  were  ea- 
titted  "  Juizes  Almotaceis"  were  nominated  by  the  municipalities  them 
selves  every  three  months,  and  were  charged  with  the  power  of  exacting 
fines  and  enforcing  imprisonment    according   to   certain   established 

The  regular  troops  were  recruited  according  to  the  direction,  ami 
placed  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  captains -general,  but  the  officers 
were  nominated  by  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  militia,  or  troops  of  the 
second  line,  were  enlisted  by  the  officers  of  each  respective  corps,  and 
the  officers  themselves  were  also  appointed  in  Lisbon,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  captains-general.  Though  serving  gratuitously,  this  latter  force 
was  ofien  employed  in  very  laborious  and  odious  services,  and  its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  regular  troops  were  amenable  to  martial  law  in  all 
matters  relative  to  their  military  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  were  the  Ordenan^as,  or  troops  of  the 
third  Ime,  who  by  the  regulations  of  their  institution  ought  to  have  been 
composed  exclusively  of  such  individuals  as  were  incapacitated  by 
physical  defects  or  otherwise  from  serving  in  the  militia.  Thrir  duty 
was  to  defend  the  country  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  this  service  was 
merely  nominal,  and,  by  a  perversion  of  the  real  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  became  customary  for  all  possessed  of  sufficient  patronage  to 
obtain  a  post  in  the  Ordenan9as  for  the  express  object  of  avoiding  enrol- 
ment in  the  militia.  The  fidalgos,  or  Portuguese  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank,  were  exempt  from  personal  service  altogether. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  were  those  of  Santo  lago,  San  Bento  de 
Avlz,  and  the  order  of  Christ,  of  all  of  which  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal 
were  the  grand  masters  and  perpetual  administrators.  Among  the 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Christ,  a  pontifical  bull  had  conferred  that  of  aa  entire  ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction  orer  ultra-marine  conqtiests,  and  by  virtue  of  this  title,  the 
crown  of  Portugal  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Brazil  appropriated  to 
its  own  use  all  the  tithes  levied  in  the  country ;  with  however  a  proviso 
binding  the  monarch  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
and  U>  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  various 
clergy.  By  the  same  authority  the  presentation  of  ecclesiastial  bene- 
fices was  also  constituted  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  royalty, 
though,  at  the  proposition  of  the  bishops,  with  an  injunction  ihat  the 
nafives  of  the  respective  captaincies,  and  more  especially  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  nobility  who  were  among  the  first  emigrants  to  Brazil, 
should  on  all  occasions  be  preferred,  the  right  of  presentati.ji  still  being 
restricted  to  the  sovereign. 

The  stipulations  made  for  the  maintenance  of  4ie  established  religion, 
and  the  due  support  of  the  clergy,  were  nevertheless  but  very  imper- 
fectly complied  with.    . 

Many  priests  came  to  be  dependant  on  the  mere  fees  of  their  office 
for  subsistence,  and  the  stipend  paid  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  was  but  trifling  when  compared  with  what  would  have  accrued 
to  them,  had  they  been  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  tithes. 
The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  head  functionary  of  the 
Brazilian  church,  never  amounted  to  more  than  ten  contos  of  reea  per 
annum,  at  par,  2,813/.  lOs.  sterling  ;  nor  was  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  embracing  within  its  limits,  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande, 
Espirito  Santo,  and  Santa  Catherine,  ever  worth  to  its  incumbent  more 
than  six  contos  of  rees,  or,  1,687/.  10s.  per  annum.  These  peculiarities 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  worthy  of  more  particular 
note  than  the  circumstances  of  any  other  class,  since  they  will  be  found 
to  have  exercised  a  most  important  influence  during  the  period  of  the 
subsequent  revolution. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  government  constantly  led  them  lo 
dread  the  growth  of  every  power  or  corporation  which  might  hereafter 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  its  authority ;  and  on  this  a 
only  wer«  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  brought  n 

diately  under  control  than  in  the  mother- country,  but  even  ih 

of  capitalists  and  large  proprietors  was  systematically  prevented.  The 
entailment  of  landed  property  could  be  effected  only  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
press permission  from  the  sovereign ;  and  all  manufactures,  excepting 
the  preparation  of  sugar,  were  most  rigidly  prohibited. 

During  the  year  1769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few  influential 
individuals  in  Villa  Rica,  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  design  of 
proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  what 
co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  case  that  step  should 
subsequently  be  adopted.  From  a  diminution  in  the  product  of  the 
coal-mines  in  this  district,  several  of  the  individuals  working  them  were 
ill  considerable  arrear  for  taxes.  These  arrears  the  government  in 
Lisbon  had  ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with  but  Utile  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  demand.  Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited, 
and  a  military  officer  of  the  name  of  Joaquim  Joze  da  Silva  Xavier, 
commonly  termed  "  Tiradentes,"  or  the  Tooth-dtawer,  was  sent  off  foi 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rio 
Janeiro.     Here  the  imprudence  of  Tiradentes  led  to  an  immediate  di»* 
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coveiy  of  the  association,  tne  members  of  which  were  forthwith  arrested. 
Altogether,  however,  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty,  yet,  though 
little  could  be  urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  death,  banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  their  supposed  guilt. 

These  sentences  were  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favor  of  all,  except 
the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  instrum'ent  in  the  hands 
of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condemned  to  be  banged, 
decapitated,  and  quartered  ;  by  the  same  sentence  it  was,  among  othei 
ignominious  provisions,  enacted  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  in  the 
public  square  in  Villa  Rica,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  liis 
children  and  grandchildren  declared  infamous.  A  conspiracy,  origi- 
nating exclusively  among  the  people  of  color,  was  eJso  organized  in 
Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but  like  the  former,  it.  was  discovered 
before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  was  neither  suiKcient  to 
facilitate  a  general  revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  population  disposed 
to  it.  Their  condition,  as  contrasted  with  tbat  which  is  the  result  of 
European  civilization,  was  wretched ;  yet  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  jwsitive  character.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility,  large 
proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  there  was  an  equality 
throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevented  their  being  sensible 
of  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have  been  exempted  from  ail  ex- 
traneous impulse,  ages  might  have  rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  been 
known  to  Europe,  only  as  t,>je  colossal,  yet  submissive,  and  unaspiring 
dependancy  of  Portugal.  But  events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about 
the  close  of  the  eighieenlh  century,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to 
extend  their  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  re- 
public of  France  emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  crowned  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one  mighty 
coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt  their  efforts  were  par- 
tially successful,  yet  their  aggressive  policy  was,  ere  long,  followed  up 
by  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  counteraction.  They  raised  up  a  spirit 
which  they  afterward  in  vain  attempted  to  exorcise.  They  called  forth 
a  conqueror  who  for  a  while  scattered  all  their  armaments  before  him, 
and  who  burst  and  riveted  at  will  the  manacles  of  many  nations.  The 
re&»dts  of  his  victories  were  not  bounded  by  the  hemisphere  wherein 
they  were  achieved.  They  gave  birth  to  the  immediate  independence 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
loyal  family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as  it  were 
a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  under  the  escort  of 
a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1808.  As  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the  ports 
of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  by  a  royal 
decree.  As  the  dowager-queen  of  Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  niental 
imbecility,  the  government  waa  administered  by  her  son,  Don  John, 
with  the  title  of  regent;  he  intrtKluced  several  great  improvements  into 
the  government;  Brazil  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  colony     it  was 
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raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  and  the  progress  of  amelioration  in  its 
financial  and  commercial  condition  was  unusually  rapid. 

The  first  cause  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  court 
naturally  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth ;  and  this  jealou&y 
was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  Europeans  treated  every 
one  of  Brazilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Portuguese  general  formally  pro 
posed  that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent  to  hold  a  high- 
er rank  than  that  of  captain,  and  though  no  such  law  was  formally 
enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it  was  deeply  felt  and  rapidly 
extending,  when  in  October,  1820,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  revolt  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government.  On  the  36th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  the  king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  to  promise  thai  he  would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 

In  the  meantime  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  projects  for  se- 
curing to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  commerce,  and  to 
render  its  provinces  once  more  colonies  dependant  on  the  mother- 
country.  These  projects  were  eagerly  supported  by  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil,  who  trusted  to  revive  their  ancient  ascendency  over  the  colo- 
nists and  natives.  Violent  disputes,  frequently  ending  in  bloodshed, 
arose  between,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  king  on  his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon, 
leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  at  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  government, 
which  he  clearly  saw  would  not  long  remain  dependant  on  Portugal. 
The  cortes  of  Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies 
without  consulling  their  inclinations  ;  they  abolished  the  tribunals 
which  had  been  created  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalHng 
Don  Pedro  to  Europe.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  after  some  delay  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  their  in- 
dependence, and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  wider  Don  Pe- 
dro as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  was  de- 
throned and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Since  that 
period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  any  of  the  other  South 
American  stales,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  ncgto  slavery  in  the  country,  it  would  seem  to  have  every 
fair  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  political  im- 
portance. 

Paraguay  can  not  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  colonies 
either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  have  claimed  it 
as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European  control  by  the  Jes- 
uit missionaries,  who  professed  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Their  success  in  making  converts  was  greater  ihan  that  of 
their  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  they  instructed  the 
Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social 
life  i  the  surrounding  tribes  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages 
which  their  countrymen  had  derived  from  the  change,  and  they  came 
voluntarily  to  seek  instruction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became 
complete  masters  of  the  country ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  domiuion, 
they  carefully  excluded  all  foreigners  from  Paraguay,  and  infused  into- 
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(he  minds  of  the  natives  a  suspicious  jealousy,  or  rather  hatred  of  for- 
eigneis,  which  has  never  since  been  eradicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  Paraguay  was  all  but 
left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Europe,  until  it 
wok  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  established  so  many 
new  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia  headed  the  revolution 
of  Paraguay,  and  obtained  absolute  power  for  himself,  with  the  title  of 
dictator.  He  estabhshed  as  rigid  a  system  for  excluding  foreigners  as 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his  successors  appear  to  continue  the  same 
course  of  policy. 

Section  IY.—  The  English  in  America. 

Enoland  had  shared  in  the  ardor  for  discovery  which  the  successful 
enterprise  of  Columbus  diifused  throughout  Europe.  Newfoundland 
was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  twc 
unsuccessful  voyages  were  made  to  the  southern  seas,  by  the  same 
navigator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlfl.  But  the  object  which  long 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  one  of  the  English  adventurers,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  through  the  northern  seas  to  India  and  China. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  Kichard  Chancellor,  hoped  that  this  might 
be  attained  by  sailing  to  the  northeast ;  the  latter  reached  Archangel, 
a,  port  then  unknown  in  western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
principal  object,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  open 
new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime  and  inland  discovery ; 
while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  river  Oby, 
several  of  their  factors  accompanied  some  Russian  caravans  into  Per- 
sia, by  the  route  of  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  the  accounts 
which  they  published  on  their  return,  first  gave  British  merchants  ac- 
curate intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
east.  These  enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  such 
information  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the  national 
ardor  for  opening  a  communication  wi^  that  country  by  sea.  But 
every  effort  to  discover  a  northwest  or  northeast  passage  failed  :  Mar- 
tin Frobisher,  like  every  navigator  from  his  days  to  those  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  found  the;  seas  blockaded  with  fields  of  ice,  through  which  no 
opening  could  be  made.  This  disappointment  might  have  damped 
the  spirit  of  the  English,  but  for  the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and 
returned  home  with  an  account  of  many  important  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiarly 
important ;  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  their  enemies  ttirough 
their  colonies,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  wealth  which  ren- 
dered Phihp  II.  formidable  lo  Europe. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the  English  within  the  limits  of  that 
country. 

Canada  was  the  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in  Canada 
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but  the  early  settlers  suffered  so  many  misfortunes,  that  the  country 
was  several  times  on.  the  point  of  being  abandoned.  It  began,  however, 
to  prosper  after  the  foiindation  of  Quebec,  by  Champlain  (a.  d.  1608), 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  colony  at  Montreal  The  con  ests  of  the 
French  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  le  s  pe  ilous  har.  those 
of  the  New  Englanders  with  the  Pequods  and  Na  ra^a  e  but  they 
were  less  ably  conducted,  and  more  injurious  to  he  p  o  pe  y  of  the 
colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonized  Lou  a  a  (a  d.  1686), 
with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries  wa  e  ed  by  he  Misissip- 
pi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  government  than  Canada, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  and  for  the  same 
reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  coveted  by  the  English  and  the 
Spaniards.  Having  two  colonies,  one  at  the  northern  and  one  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  British  settlements,  the  French  government 
prepared  to  connect  them  by  a  chain  of  forts  which  would  have  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  the  English.  A  furious  war  ensued  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  back  woods,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  French.  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  1763  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  Stales,  while 
the  former  still  continues  under  British  government.  In  the  history  of 
the  other  British  American  colonies  there  is  nothing  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  place  in  this  summary.  The  most  important  of 
them  now  form  a  great  republic,  which  must  for  the  future  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  in  Modern  History  ;  and  among  the  best  guides  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  future  career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  foundation. 

Section  V. — (hlonizatioa  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hia- 
paniola,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  shall  now  briefly  give  a  sketch  of 
the  colonization  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Barbadoes,  one  of  the 
earliest  Enghsh  settlements,  was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  it  (a.  s.  1623).  Its  prosperity  first  began  to  attract 
notice  when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  expelled  from  Brazil  by  the 
Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  from  which  that  useful  article  is  extracted.  Negroes  were 
not  imported  as  slaves  until  about  the  year  1630 ;  previously  to  which 
lime  the  planters  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping 
the  Caribs.  The  negroes  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  con- 
spired to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
fcland,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and  punished  with  remorseless 
■everity, 

St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.  d.  1637),  but  the  colo- 
nists were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  after  which  it  was  seized  by 
the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  island  frequently  changed  masters  in  the  wars  between 
France  and  England,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter  power.  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadine  islands  were  similarly  contested,  and  now  belong 
to  England. 
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Mattiiiico  and  Guadaloupe  were  colonized  by  the  French,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  prosperity  received  very 
severe  checks  in  the  frequent  wars  between  France  and  England.  At 
the  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France.  The  other  Car- 
ibbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Englisli,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the  English.  Antigua  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the  Courlandera 
(a.  d.  1632).  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  French,  who  subse- 
quently ceded  it  lo  the  English  (a.  d.  1737). 

Trinidad  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
remarkable  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  miaeral  pitch.  It  was  early 
colonized  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1797,  and  is 
still  retained  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  these  islands  which 
contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  population. 

The  Bahama  islands,  though  discovered  by  Columbus,  were  com- 
pletely neglected  until  they  were  accidentally  visited  by  an  Englishman 
named  Sayle  (a.  d.  1667),  who  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  among  them 
by  Bttess  of  weather.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  their  climate  and 
productions,  on  his  return  home,  induced  some  spirited  adventurers  to 
combine  for  their  colonization.  The  early  settlers  suffered  very  severe- 
ly from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  but  they  sur- 
mounted these  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  communities  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  islands,  were  discovered  but  never  colo- 
nized by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  them;  he  and  his  companions  built  a  vessel  of  the  native  ce- 
dar, and  returned  to  Europe,  where  they  publialiod  a  very  exaggerated 
account  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  islands,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  poetic  fictions,  A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  Georgo's  island,  by 
the  Virginia  company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infancy 
from  a  very  singular  visitation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  European  ves- 
sels, multiplied  so  prodigiously,  that  they  covered  the  ground  and  built 
nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  continued  during  five 
years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but  from  what  cause  is  uncer- 
tain. Since  that  period  the  prosperity  oi'  these  islands  has  been  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  of  late  years  vast  works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
here  a  naval  arsenal  have  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  com- 
pletion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  soon  alYer  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island,  it  was  neglected  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  easily  wrested  from  them  by  a  British  armament,  under 
the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. The  position  of  Jamaica  afforded  many  facilities  for  attacking 
the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was  therefore  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the  formidable  combination  of  pirates  called  the  bucanieis.  Thia 
confraternity  was  composed  of  adventurers  from  various  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  ships  and  colonies  were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.  They 
were  not,  however,  very  scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any 
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richly-laden  vessel  belonged ;  and,  lo  prevent  any  discovery  of  tlieii; 
crimes,  they  generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  most 
noted  leader  ;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  several  other  rich  towns  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  having  by  his  continued  successes 
gained  the  command  of  a  large  force,  appears  to  have  meditated  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
his  piracies,  submitted  to  the  English  government,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  bucaniers  being  no  longer  protected  in 
Jamaica,  removed  to  the  Frencli  settlement  in  Hispaniola,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  American  seas.  Jamaica  has  often 
been  harassed  by  negro  inaurrec lions,  but  since  the  mountains  have 
been  opened  by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Guiana, 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Prench,  Dutch,  and  English.  The 
land  is  exuberantly  fertile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy.  Formerly  the 
Dutch'  settlements  were  the  most  considerable,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  captured  in  1797  by  the  English,  and  are  now  in  their  possessioD. 
This  is  the  only  portion  which  bears  the  appearance  of  regular  coloni- 
zation, the  other  tracts  being  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used 
by  the  European  rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of  Hayli. 

Sectiom  VI. —  7^  Portuguese  in  India. 

The  colonies  we  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus ;  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  in  the 
opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The 
first  enterprises  of  the  Port  gu  wh  way  was  opened  for  them 
to  Hindustan,  were  hmited  h       commerce  ;  but  under  the 

guidance  of  the  illustrious  Alb  q  q  h  procured  a  grant  of  ground 
from  one  of  the  native  sov       g  d  f    nded  a  strong  fortress.     The 

Mohammedans,  who  had  hi  h  rt  g  ed  the  entire  commerce  of 
India,  formed  a  league  to      p  1    h  ud  rs,  in  which  they  were  en- 

couraged by  the  Venetiai  »1  p  b  d  Indian  spices  and  other 
goods  from  the  Arabs,  with  h  h  1  j  pplied  the  principal  markets 
of  Europe.  This  enterpris  w  d  f  d  nd  soon  after  Don  Aipbonzo 
Albuquerque  laid  the  found  f    1  re  supremacy  of  the  Portu- 

guese by  reducing  Goa,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  govern 
ment,  and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop's  see  by  the  pope.  This 
was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial  acquisition  by  European  pow- 
ers in  India,  a  system  strongly  deprecated  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend  on  any  principles  of  national  justice. 
Albuquerque  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Portugal  to  command  the  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of 
India,  a  pretext  whose  obvious  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  lo  expose. 
Albuquerque  flso  subdued  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Ormuz, 
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In  the  Persisn  giilf.  The  efforts  of  his  successors  were  principally  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  Albuquerque's  acquisitions,  and  to  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  made 
several  attempts  to  establish  themselvea  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Had 
they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  the  Christians  would  never  have  oc- 
-lupied  India,  for  the  Mussulmans  spread  over  the  peninsula  would  have 
miled  to  support  a  power  equally  favorable  to  ihe'r  religious  prejudices 
^nd  their  temporal  interests  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
established  an  empire  in  the  east  whose  extent  and  power  were  truly 
wonderful.  On  one  side,  he  r  au  hor  y  extended  as  far  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  coast  of  Pers  a  and  o  er  all  the  slands  in  the  Persian 
gulf;  some  of  the  Arabian  pr  ces  vere  the  r  trhutaries,  others  their 
allies,  and  through  the  whole  Arab  an  pen  ns  la  no  le  dared  to  confess 
themselves  their  enemies.  In  the  Red  sea,  they  were  the  only  power 
that  commanded  respect,  and  they  had  considerable  influence  over  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rulers  of  eastern  Africa.  They  possessed 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  from  Cape  Raraoz  to  Cape  Comorin ;  they 
were  masters  also  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  city, 
rortress,  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  poteilt  islands  of  Ceylon,  Su- 
matra, and  Java,  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas  ;  and  they  had 
obtained  a  settlement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  free  trade  with  the  islands 
)f  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain  (a.  d.  1580).  immediately  after  that  event,  Philip  II.  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  for  the  spices  and  wares  of  India  in  other  quarters. 
The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  hardy  and  necessitous,  and  had 
everythmg  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  divided  in  their  counsels,  depraved  in  their  manners,  and 
detested  by  their  subjects  and  neighbors.  The  Dutch  first  established 
themselves  in  some  distant  islands,  whence,  being  joined  by  new  set- 
tlers from  home,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Portuguese,  they  finally  supplanted  them 
everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  far  less  time  than 
they  had  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  was  the  island 
of  Ormuz.  It  i*  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rock  in  the  Persian 
gu!f,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  rain,  which  rarely  falls,  is  collected 
in  natural  or  artificial  cavities  ;  but  its  commodious  situation  rendered 
it  the  most,  flourishing  commercial  mart  in  the  eastern  seas.  Its  road- 
stead was  frequented  by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  while  it  possessed  an  extensive 
caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of 
Persia.  The  wealth,  the  splendor,  and  the  concourse  of  traders  at  Or- 
rauz,  during  its  flourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce  ;  in  the  trading  seasons, 
which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  and  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginumg  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled  activity  of 
trafiic,  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which  seemed  to  real- 
ize the  ejctravagances  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of  the  streets  was  con 
cealed  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich  carpets  ;  canvass  awnings 
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were  extended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  exclude  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next  the  street  were  opened  hke  shops, 
adorned  with  Indian  cabinets  and  piles  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with 
odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  set  in  gilded  vases,  elegantly  adorned 
with  figures.  Camela  laden  with  water-skins  stood  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  while  the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  perfumes 
and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Asia,  were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profu- 
sion. The  Portuguese,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  obtain  con- 
sideration in  the  east.  A  league  was  formed  between  Shah  Abbas  and 
the  English  ;  their  united  forces  assailed  Ormuz  {a.  d.  1622)  ;  it  was 
taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  value  of  its  plunder  was  estimated  at 
two  millions.  Thenceforward  the  trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined  :  its 
merchants  transferred  their  capital  and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the 
very  materials  of  its  splendid  edifices  were  taken  away  by  the  Dutch 
ships  as  ballast,  and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  bar- 
ren and  desolate  rock.  Scarcely  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left 
to  vindicate  the  record^  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
flourishing  capital  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  principal  magazine 
of  the  east. 

Section  VII.— 7^  Spaniards  in  llie  East  Indies. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  this  project 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards,  even  after  a  new  world  had  been 
opened  to  their  ambition.  After  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
extremity  of  South  America  by  Magellan,  they  prepared  lo  occupy  some 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented  by  the  papal  division  of  newly- 
discovered  countries  between  them  and  the  Portuguese.  But  when 
Portugal  was  united  to  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  re- 
solved to  form  a  settlement  in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which 


he  called  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  hi; 
nilla  was  speedily  built  and  fortified  ;  s< 
plete,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  nati 
Chinese,  who  appear  lo  have  been,  at  s 
the  country.     With  some  difficulty  the  in 
more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared  ■ 
valuable  of  the  Moluccas     nd  1     Sp  n 
the  abandonment  ot  the  Ph  I  pp          1 

s  sovereign.     The  city  of  Ma- 
carcely  were  its  defences  com- 
Lve  islanders,  instigated  by  the 
.ome  remote  period,  masters  of 
surrection  was  suppressed ;  but 
the  Dutch  occupied  the  most 
h      ur               Ij      n       pi     d 
d         Ru      b       b   h               1 

mentshaio  been  frequen  ly          k  d  b    h  by  h    D     h    nd  En  1   h 
Iheyhase  been  preserved        h             n    f  Sp        ad             w    im 
the  only  rrmnant  oi  the         n            1  n    1     n  p         n      p             d  by 
that  monarchy. 

Section  VIII.— Me  Dutch 

in  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  the  intolerable  cruelly  of  the  Spanish  government  ihat  drove 
the  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  prevented 
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ihe  insutgenta  from  ever  seeking  an  accommodation.  But  the  same 
sanguinary  and  short-sighted  pohcy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Holland,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  attain,  in  a  very  short 
period,  an  unrivalled  ascendency  in  commerce.  To  check  the  growing 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  discouraged  every  effort  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus 
drove  its  merchants  to  increase  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Am- 
sterdam. Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip's  ministers  laid 
the  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  almost  wholly  depended  on  the 
carrying-trade,  to  seek  out  means  for  the  direct  importation  of  Indian 
commodities.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a  northeast  passage  lo  the  Indian 
seas  might  be  discovered,  and  three  fruitless  expeditious  were  sent  out 
on  this  hopeless  inquiry.  In  the  meantime,  Cornelius  Houtman,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  he  in- 
duced some  of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for  sending 
him  out  with  an  expedition  ;  and  a  fleet,  well  provided,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  {a.  d.  1595).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but  being  soon  convinced  of  their 
inferiority  at  sea  to  thi  hardy  republicans,  they  sent  emissaries  to  the 
principal  eastern  sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventurers  as  pirates. 
But  the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirk,  having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese 
vessel,  on  her  way  from  Macao,  treated  his  prisoners  with  so  much 
generosity,  that  letters  of  thanks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  authorities  in  the  east ;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every 
port  at  which  he  (ouched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incor- 
porated in  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  Test  of  the 
subjecla  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading  with 
Asia,  either  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  They  first  oc- 
cupied the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses.  Ere  long,  the  Dutch 
and  English  East  India  companies,  excited  by  mutual  jealousy,  began 
lo  assail  each  other's  possessions.  The  island  of  Java  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  mutual  ambition ;  after  a  long  struggle,  the  Dutch  pre- 
vailed, and  immediately  secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city 
of  Batavia.  Soon  afterward,  ail  the  English  merchants  resident  at  Am- 
boyna  were  massacred,  and  by  this  act  of  treachery  the  Dutch  succeed- 
ed in  securing  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They 
also  wrested  the  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continue 
even  now  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
of  Japan, 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
but  reduced  the  native  princes  under  their  dommion,  and  thus  gained 
the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade.  They  long  kept  possession  of 
this  valuable  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  English,  under  whose  power  it  still  continues. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  baffled  all  die  ef- 
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forts  of  the  Dutch  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Chinese  empire  ;  but  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, which  opened  to  them  a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
•   '        "      '  -       ■  ■■  '^'-        by  h    M        h       r 
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only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  ,  and  as  other 
European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spice  trade, 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  found  the  profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly 
diminishing.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  most  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  were  occupied  by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  were 
restored  at  the  general  peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of 
greatest  importance,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  ; 
but  Holland  siill  possesses  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  Japan. 

Section  IX. — Tke  Danes  in  the  East  Indies. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening  a  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  (a.  d.  1613),  in  consequence  of  the  riches  which  so 
lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought  into  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Coromandel 
coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  establish  a  settlement 
at  Tranquebar.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  check  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Danish  East  India  company,  but  none  more  than  the  per- 
tinacious jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  no*  attain  to 
any  remarkable  eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce,  they  were  honor- 
ably distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propjgation  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  rehgion  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  tha  south  of  India. 

Section  X.—The  French  in  ike  East  Indies 
Maritime  affairs  were  long  neglected  in  France ,  and  though  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Henry  III.  issued  edicts,  exhorting  then  subjects  to  under- 
take long  voyages,  yet  either  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  people,  or  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance,  prevented 
any  eflbrl  being  made  meriting  notice.  After  some  attempts  to  form 
en  association  of  merchants,  productive  of  little  advantage,  an  East 
India  company  was  founded  (a.  d.  1616),  but  meeting  with  some  mis- 
fortunes,  the  members  resolved  to  abandon  the  Indian  trade,  and  tr 
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d  1  h  1   1  tn         f  1  he  island 

fMdgaa  Twdhl  fl  h        tury,  the 

F        hphdh       wnfPdhyl  hkgf  Visapur, 

db  fnn  Imh  h         y  blp  ospect  of 

I   w      h  w  d  f    m    h        by    li     D    ch  {a.  d. 

1  93)  b  b    q       ly  d  by    1  y    f  Ry  w  ck  (a.  b. 

1697)      rh        fwdhppyfb        lyptrr    sively  in- 

ddl        bq  q  fmlDhfhe  islands 

lldhlfF  dBbbp  lyh    Mauritius 

dlM  h      IdhF        Itolpb       hymght  acquire 

p    ta       h  mm  Aw  f  ambition 

wpdtohbyh  g  gl        hh  between 

hw  fmd  fhfg  fh  pof  Delhi ; 

MDplixhg  fPdhryhpdbj     rab  oiling  tlia 

whhh  bairr         Iq  as  he  price  of 

h  f  h  b  Th     E     1   h     dopted  the 

m  fpl}dhh  hlybw        the  two 

ddtsfl  Id         Thl  fCl       however, 

d  h     E     1   h  pi       ly    h      gh  d  ^gle,  which 

dd       him  aixpl  fhF        Ifmh    peninsula, 

ndh  fmf!  Im  b>lip  of  1763. 

rhyf  d         gdwhh  p  Ilyl      \1    and  Tip- 

pSl  h  fllbhyhben  utterly 

hi    to     g  y  p  f  h      f  fl 

SECTroN  XI. — The  English  in  India. 

A  HUNDRED  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  possessions  of  the 
Brilish  East  India  company  were  limited  to  three  settlements  of  narrow 
extent,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  banditti,  much  less  compete 
with  the  power  of  the  native  princes.  Now  this  association  of  mer- 
chants, from  its  court  in  Leadonhatl  street,  rules  over  an  empire  con- 
taining a  hundred  millions  of  subjeuts,  raises  a  tribute  of  more  than 
th-ee  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army  of  more  than  two  huiidrtd 
thousand  nnk  and  file,  has  princes  for  its  servants,  and  emperors  pen- 
sioners on  its  bounty,  Calcutta,  from  a  miserable  village,  has  become 
(he  metropolis  of  the  east;  Bombay  possesses  more  trade  than  lyre, 
in  ihe  days  of  its  plory  ;  and  Madras,  in  spi'e  of  its  perilous  sui  f,  rivals 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Cartilage.  There  is  no  parallel  to  such  a 
career  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  conquerors,  indeed,  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  dominion  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  failed  to 
establish  a  permanent  empire  ;  afier  a  few  years,  tlie  traces  of  their 
tempestuous  passage  were  as  completely  effaced  as  the  track  of  a  vessel 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  incidentally  noticed  the  progress 
of  the  company's  empire  in  its  relation  to  tlie  general  politics  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  mark  more  defiidtely  tlie  successive  steps  by 
which  such  vast  acquisitions  have  been  won  and  secured.  The  history 
of  the  East  India  company,  indeed,  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  on 
our  attention ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  national  character 
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and  national  welfare,  and  all  must  desire  to  know  whether  our  eastern 
empire  has  advanced  the  great  cause  of  civilization,  and  whether  our 
domination  is  likely  to  endure,  or  to  meet  at  some  time  or  other  a  pre- 
cipitate overthrow. 

The  London  company  for  trading  with  the  East  Indies  was  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.  d.  !600),  and  remained  without  a  rival 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  the  necessities  of  the  stale  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ihe  English  company  (a.  d.  1698)  ;  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
rivalry  between  these  bodies  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  King  William  111.,  the  two 
companies  agreed  to  form  one  association,  lo  be  designated  "  Tke  Unittd 
Company  of  Merchants  nf  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The 
first  English  settlement  of  importance  was  Bantam,  ii  the  island  of 
Java  ;  but  in  1658,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  near  Madras,  where  they  erected  a  stronghold.  Fort  St.  George. 
In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  to 
Charles  II .,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  infanta  Catharine,  was  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  and  appointed  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in 
India.  Bengal  was  not  at  first  estimated  at  its  true  value,  but  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (a.  d.  1698),  the  English  had  a 
settlement  at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura,  all  situated  on  the  river  Hooghly.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  with  presents  ;  fortunately  one  of  its  members  was 
an  eminent  physician,  and  his  professional  aid  was  required  by  the  em- 
peror Perrokshir.  In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  Fer- 
rokshir  granted  valuable  frmans,  or  patents  of  privileges  lo  the  com- 
pany, which  gave  them  great  advantages  over  their  European  rivals 
The  viceroy  of  Bengal,  jealous  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  English, 
advanced  against  Calcutta,  took  the  town,  and  confined  one  hundred  and 
forly-six  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Black  Hole,  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  only  twemy-tiiree  of  the  captives  survived  till  the  morning  (a.  d. 
1756).  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  military 
talents  in  the  Madras  presidency,  was  sent  into  Bengal.  He  soon  re- 
covered Calcutta,  and  took  Chandemagore  from  the  French.  Finding 
that  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  was  obstinate  in  his  oppo 
sition  to  the  company's  interest,  Clive  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
deposing  him  without  waiting  for,  or  indeed  asking  the  emperor's  sanc- 
tion, although  the  company  was  at  peace  with  the  court  of  Delhi.  Act- 
ing promptly  on  this  determination,  Clive  attacked  the  viceroy's  troops 
at  Pliissijy  (June  23,  1757),  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah  was  deposed,  and  his  post  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jaflier 
All  Khan. 

Afler  Chve's  return  to  England,  the  government  of  Calcutta  was  in- 
trusted to  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Vansittart  was  appointed  president. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  English  had  acquired  supremacy  in  Ben- 
gal, inspired  them  with  feelings  of  contemptuous  superiority,  which  in- 
volved them  in  angry  disputes  with  the  new  viceroy.  At  length,  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  induced  by  a  bribe  of  200,000?.,  resolved  to  depose 
Jaflier,  and  confer  the  viceroyship  on  Cossim  Ali  Khan.  But  Cossim 
was  soon  as  odious  as  his  predecessor.  The  servants  of  the  East  India 
company  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  duties  on  commerce  and  thus 
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ruined  the  native  merchants  ;  Cossim,  after  many  remonstrances  lo  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  abolished  the  transit  duties  altogether ;  and  this  act 
of  justice  to  hia  own  subjects,  though  extorted  by  necessity,  was  loudly 
exclaimed  against  as  an  infringemeDt  of  his  engagements  with  the  com- 
pany, and  two  agents  were  sent  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree. 
While  negotiations  were  pending,  the  English  resident  seized  the  cita- 
del of  Patna,  and  though  it  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim  Ali, 
his  rage  was  so  excited  by  what  he  regarded  a  deliberate  act  of  treach- 
ery, that  he  put  all  the  English  prisoners  to  death.  War  was  instantly 
declared,  Cossim  Ali  was  defeated  and  deposed,  and  Jaffier  Khan  was 
once  more  declared  viceroy  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  known  at  what  price 
Jaffier  purchased  his  restoration,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  he  died 
&  few  months  before  Clive,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, returned  as  governor-general  to  Calcutta. 

Lord  Clive  found  the  affairs  of  the  presidency  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition ;  their  troops,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  insolence  and  rapacity 
of  their  officers,  were  in  open  mutiny  ;  the  fertile  province  of  Bengal 
was  "  marred  to  a  wilderness"  by  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  corrupt 
bodies  ever  intrusted  with  its  destinies ;  friendly  native  powers  were 
estranged  by  systematic  extortion ;  hostile  princes  were  confirmed  in 
their  enmity  by  witnessing  such  excesses  of  profligacy  and  peculation ; 
and,  to  complete  his  lordship's  difficulties,  his  proceedings  were  con- 
trolled bj'  a  subordinate  committee,  wholly  unused  to  subordination, 
dive's  zeal  in  reforming  such  crying  abuses,  procured  him  a  host  of 
enemies,  whose  resistance  was  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  patrons 
in  the  court  of  directors  at  home.  The  first  outbreak  of  opposition  was 
a  general  mutiny  of  the  military  officers,  supported  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion from  the  civilians  in  Calcutta.  Through  a  defect  in  the  mutiny 
act,  the  governor-general  was  not  able  to  sentence  any  of  the  criminals 
to  death,  not  even  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  planning  his  assassi- 
nation. Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  general  in  command  of  the  army,  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  and  having 
been  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  cashiered.  But  it  nmst  be 
added,  that  this  very  officer  was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Madras,  where  he  headed  the  mutinous  opposition 
by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  removed  from  that  government.  Another  of 
the  mutineers,  sent  home  by  Olive,  on  charges  that  affected  his  life, 
obtained  a  very  high  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  Bengal  by  his 
party  interest  in  the  court  of  directors. 

Clive's  firmness  restored  order  in  Calcutta  ;  and  soon  after,  the  sub- 
fltilulion  of  British  rule  for  the  native  viceroyalties  in  Bengal,  removed 
the  chim  source  of  intrigue  and  peculation.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
presidency  at  Madras  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  private 
soldier  to  that  of  an  independent  sovereign.  After  a  protracted  war. 
Sir  EjTe  Coote  retrieved  all  the  losses  of  the  English,  and,  on  tho  death 
of  Hyder  (a.  d,  1782),  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  son,  Tippoo,  on 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  company. 

The  charters  granted  at  Tarious  times  lo  the  company,  only  secured 
to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  when,  therefore,  it  began  to  make 
territorial  acquisitions,   it  became   a  serious    constitutional   question 
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whether  the  British  crown  did  not  possess  an  inherent  right  to  all 
provinces  conquered  by  its  subjects.  The  ministers,  and  especially 
Lord  North,  already  embarrassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  decision  ofainatter  encumbered  with  ao  many  difficulties  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  interrere  in  the  affairs  of 
India,  was  virtually  asserted,  by  passing  various  acts  of  regulation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  custom  of  time-bargains  with  the  company, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  difficulties  becom- 
ing more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  greatly  extended  the 
company's  territories,  and  rendered  its  influence  paramount  in  northern 
India ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  not  always  consistent 
with  European  notions  of  equity  ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
him  and  his  council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and 
the  British  -nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in 
power,  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring  the  government  of  India  from 
the  court  of  directors  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  but  the  measure 
was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
mimstry.  We  have  already  noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastmgs 
and  his  acquittal,  after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  India, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  (*.  n.  1784).  The  principal  object  of  the  new  measure 
was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants Ui  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  court  of  directors.  This  measure,  though 
not  so  siringent  as  it  was  originally  intended  lo  be,  produced  very  bene- 
ficial eflects,  and  introduced  a  system  of  subordination,  in  which  the 
presidencies  had  long  been  deficient. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general,  under  the  new 
system  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
in  thd  udniinistration,  and,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  coiirt  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  lo 
look  ivit'i  sjspicion  on  the  ambitions  projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who 
had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  h  I  y  h  E  1  h  T  pp 
intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  h    J        h  g  for      f 

ficiently  obvious  reasons.  The  F  hhdb  hfi  toryh 
jilan  of  acquiring  terriwrial  posses  by         f  n  ti      w 

oil;en  extiteil  by  themselves ;  and  hyhdbn  pi  lydf  d 
while  the  English  had  as  completely  d  d      A  g  1      f  1 

too  high  an  estimate  of  the  injry  hilhB  hpw  hd 
received  f/om  the  loss  of  the  Ame       n      I  d  fid       b  1    f 

that  our  empire  in  tlie  east  was  a  I    d  p        d    n    1 

west,  were  popularfeelings  in  Fra  nd  w       j  h  n 

of  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  lat  p  d  h  j  I  lubs  fPans. 
The  danger  which  Lord  Cornwallis  anticipated,  seemed  more  formid- 
able to  Mr,  Pitt  than  lo  the  court  of  directors,  and  led  lo  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  the  ministry  and  the  company.  The  premier,  through 
the  board  of  control,  insisted  on  sending  regular  British  troops  lo  India, 
and  compelling  the  company  to  pay  for  their  support.     This  was  re- 
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garded  by  the  court    f  d  A  ff      on  tho  part  of  the 

crown  to  grasp  tV     p  g      f    h    I  J  j     nd  was,  of  course, 

strenuously  resis    d      M     P  !  d    h    m  by  forcing  Ihrougli 

parEiament,  with     II    h        fl  h        mm    d  an  act  of  explana- 

tion ;  but  he  had  h    m      fi  ce  opposition  from 

many  who  were  g      rallj  h  h  pp  The  war  with 

Tippoo,  which  reddhElh  1  j  pme  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  Cape  O  11  w  1      L    d  Cornwallia  having 

broughtittoaprosp  m  d  h  m     and  was  succeeded 

by  3ir  John  Shor       t     w    d  L    d  T    gnm     h 

During  Sir  Jol      SI  p        f  1     dm  n,  the  organization 

of  the   internal   g  m  f  I   d  1      bly  improved  ;    but 

Its  most  remarkahl  1  f  of  the  English,  as 

arbitrators,  in  the  d    p      d  h     h         of  Oude ;  and  the 

commencement  of  d  ts     1  o  mutinies,  among 

the  officers  of  the  I   d  y  q  f  he  reduction  of  their 

field  allowances  by  h  f  d  Th    1     er  subject  soon  be- 

came one  of  increasing  annoyance,  and  even  danger  ;  but  the  calamities 
which  it  threatened  were  fortunately  averted  by  judicious  measures  of 
conciliation. 

Lord  Mornington,  afterward  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  next  ap- 
pointed governor-general..  His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  lessen 
the  growing  influence  of  the  French  in  Hindustan  ;  finding  Tippoo 
indisposed  to  form  new  engagements  with  the  British  government,  war 
was  declared  against  him,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  turbulent  monarch.  A  subsequent  war 
with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely  established  British  supremacy 
in  India,  and  made  the  company  supreme  in  the  Peninsula.  But 
notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
thwarted  in  many  important  points  of  policy  by  the  court  of  directors. 
The  chief  of  these  were,  the  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  patronage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court  wished  to 
reserve  for  its  favorites.  This  last  difference  led  to  very  angry  re- 
monsirances,  both  from  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Clive,  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Clive  resigned  his  situation  ;  and  on 
quitting  Madras,  addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
directors,  in  which  the  inefficiency,  insubordination,  and  delinquency 
of  many  of  their  servants,  were  directly  traced  to  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, and  to  the  encouragement  which  the  idle  and  the  dissolute, 
possessing  interest  with  the  court,  received  from  authority  superior  to 
the  local  government.  Lord  Wellesley,  supported  by  the  board  of 
control,  retained  his  place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and,  by  his  success- 
ful management  of  the  Mahratta  war,  bore  down  all  opposition. 

The  great  extent  of  country  gained  in  the  Mahratta  war,  gave  rise  to 
serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had  returned  to 
Europe ;  his  successor,  Lord  Cornwallis,  died  before  completing  the 
requisite  arrangements,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  acted  as  vice- 
governor,  adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  This  change  led  to  an  angry 
controversy  with  the  English  ministers  (Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Foi) 
47 
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respecting  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  marquis  of  Comwallis. 
The  ministers  nominated  Lord  Lauderdale  to  the  vacant  office,  the  court 
of  directors  insisted  that  Sir  George  Barlow  should  retain  his  power. 
Ailer  a  I'ery  long  negotiation,  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  the  rival 
candidates,  and  they  finally  concurred  in  selecting  Lord  Minto  as 
governor-general . 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
certain  transactions  in  that  presidency,  too  important  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  brief  outline  of  Indian  history.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
succeeded  Lord  Clive  (afterward  earl  of  Powis)  in  the  government 
of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in  serious  disputes 
with  the  local  council  and  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  company. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  native 
Indian  army  at  Vellore,  furnished  a  pretext  for  recalling  the  obnoxious 
governor  with  something  like  censure.  In  the  Indian  army  no  native 
could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer ;  many  of  the  sepoys  were 
Mohammedans,  and  they  could  not  forget  how  very  recently  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  was  their  own ;  the  deposed  dynasty  of  Mysore, 
including  Tippoo's  family  and  several  of  his  ministers,  were  on  the 
spot,  to  aggravate  these  feelings  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  fakirs, 
or  preaching  friars  of  Mohammedanism,  lent  their  aid  to  fan  the  flame. 
A  regulation  respecting  the  head-dress  of  the  troops  was  the  pretext 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shape  of  the  sepoy  turban  had  no  more  connex- 
ion wifh  the  leal  cause  of  the  mutiny,  than  the  color  of  the  roses  with 
the  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  but  the  leniency  which  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  disposed  to  show  toward  the  mutineers,  though  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Minto,  gave  such  displeasure  to  many  influential  persons,  that  the 
governor  returned  home- 
When  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.  d.  1809),  he  prepared  to 
adopt  a  system  of  policy,  which  had  long  been  a  favorite  scheme  with 
the  court  of  directors  and  indeed  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England.  This  was  simply  to  introduce  the  European  principle  of 
a  balance  of  power  in  India ;— no  plan  could  be  more  excellent  in 
theory,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  for  no  materials 
existed  in  the  disorganized  governments  of  India,  from  which  such  a 
system  could  be  constructed.  The  company  had  ever  opposed  the 
colonization  of  India  by  Europeans,  and  had  therefore  rather  occupied 
than  possessed  its  successive  acquisitions ;  with  the  exception  of  its 
hired  servants  (and  not  aU  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual 
interested  in  maintaining  its  sway  ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries, 
its  subjects  utterly  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.  In  pursuit 
of  this  favorite  but  hopeless  project,  the  estabUshraent  of  a  balance  of 
power,  Lord  Minlo  committed  many  serious  errors,  but  his  admmislra- 
tion  was  on  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  England,  especially  as  he  was 
among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  with 
which  our  commerce  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  extent  and  jm- 
portwice.  His  prudence  terminated  a  very  serious  dispute  between  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  at  Madras,  which  had  nearly  produced  the 
most  calamitous  results  ;  he  tried  the  experiment  of  neutral  policy  with 
greater  success  than  could  hare  attended  such  a  system  in  lefts  abl« 
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hands ;  and  when  he  at  length  perceived  that  "  balance  of  power"  wai 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  India,  he  acknowledged  the  change 
in  his  opinions  with  a  manly  candor  which  is  too  rarely  met  with 
among  modern  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterward  marquis  of  Hastings,  succeeded  Lord 
Minto  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the  neutral  line 
of  policy,  by  which  the  Goorkas,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the  territories  both  of 
the  British  and  their  allies.  War  was  declared  ;  the  Goorkas  proved 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  company's  troops  had  yet  encoun- 
tered, but  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  provinces  ceded  by  the 
Kepaulese,  as  the  price  of  peace,  brought  the  English  dominions  into 
close  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean- 
lime  central  India  i^as  devastated  by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pindarries,  and  extensive  combinations  were 
formed  for  their  suppression.  The  treachery  and  Suplicity  of  several 
of  the  native  powers  on  this  occasion  compelled  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings to  demand  from  them  considerable  cessions  of  territory ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  company  felt  itself  bound  to  retain 
those  acquisitions,  not  only  as  essential  to  its  own  interests,  but  to  those 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  greater  importance  than  all  these  prov- 
inces was  the  establishment  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore 
(a.  l.  1819),  by  which  its  present  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  earl  of  Amherst,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  China,  was  the  next  governor-general  (a.  d.  1823).  In  a  few  months 
ailer  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt  active  measures 
for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  Burmese.  The  war 
was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  finally  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  who  obtained  possession  of  many  new  and 
valuable  provinces.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurt- 
yore,  a  fortress  which,  having  been  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in 
vain  by  the  British,  was  fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  (a.  s.  1826);  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to 
incrc:Lse  that  general  sense  of  British  superiority  on  which  the  security 
of  our  Indian  empire  mainly  depends. 

Earl  Amherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  'William  Bentinck,  whose 
ga.ierally  peaceful  administration  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  series 
of  financial  reforms  in  every  department  of  the  government.  But  the 
expiration,  of  the  company's  charter,  and  the  arrangements  for  its 
renewal,  led  to  a  total  change  of  system  (a.  d.  1833).  The  company 
was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  trade  ;  the  commerce  with  India 
and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  subjects  :  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the  company  for  twenty  years, 
but  all  its  other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  nation  for  an 
annuity  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  poirads,  secured  by  a  guar- 
antee iiind  of  two  millions  sterhng. 

The  East  India  company  was  not  the  only  power  that  profited  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  two  new  kingdoms,  that  of  the 
Afghans  and  that  of  the  Sikhs,  were  founded  on  the  northwest  of 
Hindustan,  and  both  have  risen  to  great  importance.     The  Afghans 
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were  originally  subject  to  Persisj  but  toward  the  close  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  they  revolted  against  their  rulers  and  nearly  conquered 
the  whole  Persian  empire.  Nadir  Shah  restored  the  Persian  supremacy, 
but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  while  the  Persians  wasted  their  strenglJi  in  civil  wars, 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Cabu!.  The  Afghan  monarchy  continued 
to  prosper  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  distracted  by  the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succession.  Three 
brothers,  ZemSn,  Mahmiid,  and  Sujah,  contended  for  the  crowUj  and 
each  prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Sujah  driven  info  exile,  and  Mahmiid  placed  on  the  throne.  Unfor- 
tunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemran  to  assassinate  the  vizier,  upon 
which  the  Baurikzye  brothers  revolted,  and  compelled  Mahmiid  to  seek 
shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers,  Afghanistan  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  independent  states,  each  governed  by  one  or  more  chief- 
tains of  this  powerful  family ;  the  principal  being  Dost  Mohammed,  the 
ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  supremacy  was  nominally  recognised  by  all  the 
rest.  Soon  after  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck 
as  governor- general  of  India,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  which  might  open  the  markets 
of  central  Asia  to  British  manufactures.  When  the  Persian  court, 
yielding  to  Russian  suggestions,  had  determined  to  advance  against 
Herat,  the  niission  to  Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  -a 
political  legation,  and  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohammed  which 
it  was  believed  might  avert  the  danger  of  Russian  influence  being 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded 
as  the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  Peshawer,  recently 
seized  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  Afghans,  and 
when  this  was  refused  he  manifested  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  English 
interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  restorn 
Shah  Sujah  to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army. 

The  army  of  the  Indus  having  surmounted  all  the  toils  and  difficui 
ties  of  its  march  through  previously  untraverscd  countries,  soon  arrivof 
at  the  capiul  of  Afghanistan,  and  Shah  Sujah  was  reinstated  upon  'j»» 
throne  of  his  ancesters. 

Shah  Sujah's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not  de 
serve  to  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction  continued  to  exist,  but  hail  not 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous  shape  when  General  Elphins'one 
took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April,  1841.  In  the  fol- 
lowing November  a  formidable  insurrection  unexpectedly  exploded  in 
Cabul ;  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  several  other  Englishmen,  were 
treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most  deplorable  want  of  energy  and 
decision  was  displayed,  both  by  the  envoy  and  the  military  authorities. 
The  fort  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  troops  were  stored  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  an  effort  being  made 
to  relieve  its  feeble  garrison ;  and  after  the  means  of  holding  out  in 
Cabul,  until  relief  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
»rmy,  had  been  sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat. 
The  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war,  is  the  occupation  of  the 
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tenitories  of  Scinde,  which  have  been  foTnially  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions.  Theoe  districts  comniand  the  navigation  of  the  lower  In- 
dus, and  would  possess  some  value^  and  importance  if  that  river  could 
be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  navigation,  but  in 
the  present  dislracted  condition  of  central  Asia,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  ac- 
cupation  of  Scinde  will  produce  such  a  demand  tx  British  manufac- 
tures as  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  which  ils  retention  will  necea- 
sarily  involve. 
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CHAPTEK  XTII. 
HISTORY   OF    CHINA. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  a  most  ex- 
travagant antiquity,  but  their  authentic  history  does  not  commence  till 
the  age  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  China  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and 
his  earliest  efforts  as  a  reformer  were  directed  to  unite  them  in  one  great 
confederation.  He  collected  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  from 
them  deduced  a  series  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  designed  to  form 
the  basis  of  good  government.  His  main  principle  was,  that  outward 
decorum  is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodness  of  heart ;  ho 
therefore  constructed  a  ritual  strictly  regulating  every  relation  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  which  was  gradually  received  as  a  standard 
authority  by  the  nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  llie  first  who 
united  all  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
namo  China  was  adopted  from  that  of  his  family.  He  is  said  So  have 
erected  the  Great  Wall,  to  restrain  ihe  incursions  of  the  Tartars  (b.  c. 
240),  but  this  service  was  overbalanced  by  his  cruelty  and  inveterate 
hostility  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  arose  b.  c. 
202,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China  and  frequently  devastated  the 
country ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to  direct  iheir  march  westward, 
and  burst  liite  a  torrent  into  the  Roman  empire,  while  China  continued 
tranquil.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  foreigners  came  to  China  for  the 
first  lime ;  literature  was  zealously  cultivated,  tlie  art  of  printing  invent- 
ed, and  the  laws  collected  into  an  orderly  system.  For  these  reasons 
the  memory  of  the  Hans  is  still  cherished  in  China ;  their  dynasty 
ended  a.  b.  364. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China  from  the 
extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Mongols,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis  Khan  (a.  d.  1234).  The  sover- 
eign who  then  ruled  was  cruel  and  cowardly ;  town  after  town  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was  not  completed  till 
the  year  1379,  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis.  Ze-ping,  the 
infant  son  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter  in  the  fleet,  but  the  Mon- 
gols soon  prepared  a  navy  and  pursued  him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol 
fleets  met,  and  after  an  engagement  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the 
former  was  totally  defeated.  When  the  Chinese  admiral  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  he  went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  said,  "  It  is  better  to  die  free  than  to  dishonor  our  ancestors  by  an 
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gl  ijhwhw  f  ply  h     caught  the 

p  hi  djpl  h  hhbth  perished. 

rh     M     g  1      h    gl    f      gi  w  d  b       ii  ent  rulers ; 

KbIIh  rud  1  1        dmd         ry  possible  es- 

to  h         MluilppyfCii  hs  grandson, 

Tmlh  rpdhbdfbb        ha       f       dhe  country, 

dbhibdp  m  I  wh  foreign  na- 

B  h     f  1  f  h    d  }  1 1         h    Mongols  were 

lidb  fdpd  h  Chinese  easUy 

(I  h       f         h  y       i  pi      d  dy       j     i  the  throne 

(  138  ) 

Ch-q         hgh  q  fhMld     under  of  the 

M    g  dy       J    was    h  f      p        lb  I  I     ife  he  was 

d  dfhp        hdbl  Ip  dd  him  to  enlist 

Id  Hj  b  dguhdf     courage  and 

d        hhwpmd       hgh       kh  oa  lady  of 

g        wlh  ghdh        il  dh  banwbere- 

gdd  hid       fpySoT        w        hh  tred  of  the 

Ch  lohbb  q  h  qd  only  a  few 

mh         d         hMglbjdhC        Wllhy  were  pur- 

d         h  d    1      h       d       1        m      y      The  new  em- 

p  w  dpd  Ih  Ijdhasa  national 

ni  f  rt  l!y  as  1    d   h  y        1        lamities  of  a 

dpd 

i?he  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very  soon  after  his 
accession  the  king  of  the  Mantchew  Tartars  advanced  toward  the  fron- 
tiers, and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  been  divinely 
summoned  to  assume  the  empire  of  China.  There  would  have  been, 
however,  little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion,  had  not  rebellions  in  other 
quarters  distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  Bands  of  riibbers  in- 
fested ihe  roads,  and  uniting  themselves  together  under  favorite  chiefs, 
bade  defiance  to  the  imperial  army,  One  of  these,  named  Le,  gained 
the  favor  of  the  populace  by  promising  a  remission  of  taxes  ;  croivda 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  de- 
serted to  him.  Le  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor  ;  ho 
marched  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  intrusted  with  its  defence  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even  by  his  domestic  ser- 
vants. In  his  despair,  he  slew  his  children,  and  then  strangled  liim- 
self,  leaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  tho  conqueror  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  destit:ction  of  the  royal  family,  and  not  indict  any  cru- 
elty on  the  people. 

Woo-san-kivei,  a  celebrated  genera],  was  stationed  with  a  lirge  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew  Tartary,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and  punish  the  usurp- 
er ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  not  only  made  peace  with  the  Mantchewa, 
but  solicited  their  active  assistance.  The  Tartars  gladly  assented  to  & 
proposal  which  opened  them  a  passage  into  Ciiina  ;  and  acting  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  their  opponents  had  no  idea,  their  progress  was  irra- 
sistible.  The  usurper  Le  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when 
the  general  wished  to  dismiss  his  allies,  they  not  only  refused  lo  return, 
but  took  possession  of  Pekin,  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  em- 
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jKiror.  For  many  years  the  Chinese  in  different  provinces  sternly  re- 
sisted the  domination  of  !he  Tartars,  but  there  was  no  harmony  in  theii 
councils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions  ;  they  were  therefore  succes- 
sively subdued,  but  not  until  the  entire  country  had  been  so  devastated 
that  it  almost  became  a  desert  (a.  d.  1644).  Duiing  this  calamitous 
period,  a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire  coast  of  China  in  con- 
stant alarm  ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the  island  of  Fonnosa,  which 
for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent  kmgdom  :  but  after  his  death, 
his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchews,  and  this  noble  island  was  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  Chma 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Manlchew  emperors,  was  vtry  anxious 
to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  jrts  and  sciences  of  Europe  ; 
he  patronised  the  Jesuit  miasionanes  who  came  to  his  court,  and  profit- 
ed BO  much  by  their  instructions,  as  to  become  himself  the  author  of  a 
clever  treatise  on  geometry.  All  his  wishes,  however,  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated  ;  the  native  men  of  letters  re- 
fused to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  ancestors,  and  nothing  new  was  conse- 
quently produced.  Equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  fieid,  Kang-he 
was  unquestionably,  next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire,  distracted  by  re- 
peated rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  oppressed 
by  vicious  administration.  When  he  died  {a.  d.  1732),  peace  and  tran- 
quillity pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  unruly  barbarians  on  the  fron- 
tiers hail  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  faiher  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  pursue 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effectual  stop  lo  improvement, 
by  banishing  the  missionaries  who  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
Chinese  provinces,  and  only  retained  a  few  individuals  at  court,  with 
whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
ihat  tlie  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  alarm,  and  that  their  extravagant  assertions  of  papal  supremacy  might 
have  infused  suspicions  of  their  designing  to  render  the  emperor  de- 
pendant en  ihe  pope.  In  other  respects  Yung-ching  was  a  good  sov- 
ereign ;  he  preserved  peace  during  his  reign,  and  by  prudent  precau- 
tions hs  averted  the  lienors  of  those  famines  that  periodically  devastated 
China.  He  died  a.  n.  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  illcEitimate  son, 
Kei-n-Iiing. 

The  long  reijfn  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars  with 
ihe  varout  larbarius  nces  on  the  whole  western  frontier  of  China. 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  record  of  these  savage  contests,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  a  series  of  ruthless  massacres.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treasonable  designs  without  a 
shadow  of  reason  ;  and  the  relentless  fury  he  displayed  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who  had  been  jealous  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  ibe  missionaries.  Keen-lung  always  tbougbt  that  he  had  a 
just  cause  when  ho  butchered  whole  tribes.  After  the  defeat  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Kalmuks,  he  erected  a  stone  Cablet  at  Ele,  witli  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "  The  tree  which  Heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell 
it,  can  not  be  unrooted  ;  the  tree  which  Heaven  fells,  though  man  may 
leplant  it,  will  never  grow." 

The  fame  of  Keen-lung  extended  lo  Europe,  and  missions  from  Hoi 
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land,  England,  and  Russia,  were  sent  to  his  court.  These  embassies 
did  not  produce  the  good  expected  from  them :  the  Chinese,  with  all  the 
conceit  of  ignorance,  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  themselves  the 
only  enlightened  nation  in  the  universe,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
others  as  barbarians.  The  emperor  himself  appears  to  have  been  free 
from  these  prejudices,  but  all  the  officers  of  state  were  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  foreign  intercom^e,  which  they  feared  would  be  fatal  to  their 
privileges. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  fifth  son,  Kia-king  (a.  d.  1795),  and  died  three  years  afterward 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices,  without 
any  of  his  redeeming  qualities  ;  hts  misconduct  provoked  frequent  in- 
surrections, while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged  the  pirates  to 
renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Unfortunately  the  great- 
est maritime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to  receive  laws  .Tom  this 
feeble  government.  In  1808,  a  British  sqtiadron  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Drury  was  sent  U>  take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  became  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  stop 
all  trade  unless  the  English  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Macao  :  their 
demands  were  granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled 
cowardice,  and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  wha* 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arrogance  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  they  have  since  offered  to  the 
British  flag. 

Kia-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Canton  authorities,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amherst  as  an  ambassador  lo  Pekin,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  amicable  relations  between  England  and 
China.  This  embassy  ■completely  failed  ;  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
court  prevented  Lord  Amherst  from  obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Canton.  In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion lo  insult  the  naval  forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few 
shots  from  one  of  the  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  the 
mission  returned  in  safety. 

Kia-king  died  in  J830,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  emperor, 
Tao-kwang,  who  is  even  more  prejudiced  against  Europeans  than  his 
preilecessor.  Proclamations  against  the  importation  of  opium  were  is- 
sued by  the  Chinese  government,  but  the  prohibited  article  continued 
to  be  laigely  smuggled  into  the  country.  At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the 
English  resident  at  Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  prot- 
ests against  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  disregarded. 
War  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of  China  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  a  large  naval  and  mililary  force  sent  against  Canton.  Canton 
and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,  were  taken  by 
mere  handfuls  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses  collected  in 
(he  imperial  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  an  organized  force  rarely 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numbers.  A  treaty  was  at  length  nego- 
tiated, in  which  great  concessions  were  very  reluctantly  made  to  the 
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English  demands  :  the  island  of  Hong-kong  was  ceded  to  them  in  per 
petuily,  five  ports  were  freely  opened  to  their  trade,  and  the  emperor 
consented  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  and 
compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of  opium,  the  property  of  the  British 
subjects,  which  had  been  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

A  nation  so  completely  isolated  by  natural  boundaries  as  the  Chinese, 
having  no  neighbors  but  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Tartary,  is  of  course 
disposed  to  indulge  in  national  vanity.  They  believe  that  their  country 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  that "  the  middle  kingdom,"  as 
they  therefore  call  it,  is  unequalled  on  the  earth.  Their  own  laws  and 
usages,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  appear  to  them 
perfect,  and  every  successive  government  has  shown  itself  a  decided 
foe  to  innovation.  But  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  that  have  per- 
severed in  treating  aU  foreigners  as  barbarians,  and  even  when  com- 
pelled to  abate  their  absurd  claims  for  the  time,  have  invariably  revived 
them  on  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  according  to  the  rules  of  European  diplomacy,  for  until 
intimidated  by  defeat  or  terror,  they  will  look  upon  attempts  to  form  a 
treaty  as  signs  of  submission.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tartar  conquerors 
of  China  have  invariably  adopted  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  the 
vanquished  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of 
the  nation.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  insurrections  have 
followed  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  the  Mantchew  domina- 
tion has  been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Secret  societies 
exist  at  the  present  moment,  formed  to  restore  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  the  native  Chinese,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  signal  humilia- 
tion of  the  imperial  forces  may  lead  to  a  revolution. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Ik  the  -Mmml  of  Ancunt  Hislorf,"  we  .ketched  lis  hl.loiy  of  the 
Jcim  from  Ike  day.  of  ihe  patiimhs  to  the  suppression  of  the  tivoU  of 
Bar-Coehab  («.  d.  136) :  it  now  remains  to  trace  the  fonunes  of  this 
singular  race  down  to  our  own  times,  and  briefly  to  exhibit  their  condi- 
tion at  the  present  day. 

Though  the  number  of  Jews  who  perished  in  the  successive  orer- 
throws  of  their  nation  w«i  doubtless  very  great,  we  are  by  no  mean,  to 
believe  that  on  any  of  these  oceasion.  the  whole  body  fell  into  the  hand. 
01  the  victor  ;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  wo  may  refer  to  the  Jewish  oolo- 
mes  which  we  early  find  in  places  to  which  their  conquerors  would 
not  have  transported  them,  and  where,  consequently,  we  must  look  upon 
them  as  located  by  their  own  choice.  Beside  other  places  of  less  im- 
portance, we  have  mention  of  a  flourishing  Jewish  community  in  Rome 
Jelore  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  travels  of  the  apo.tles  furnish  evidence 
that  sliorlly  after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  northern  Africa.  Though  their  fathers  in 
theirownkndhadbeennoledforaproud  contempt  forallliteraturebui 
then:  owii,  these  colonists  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  mental 
eulturo  thus  lud  open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of 
flie  most  learned  philo.ophevs  of  Alexandria  were  either  Jews,  or  in 
habits  of  such  intimacy  with  them,  as  imply  that  the  sciences  were  pur- 
sued with  equal  ardor  by  both  parties.  Indeed,  it  was  only  under  such 
eironmsiances  that  that  strange  mixture  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
dogmas,  called  Gnosticiam,  could  have  originated  ;  and  this  we  know  to 
have  taken  its  nse  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  east  .eem  chiefly  to  have  re- 
sorted to  the  mote  polished  regions  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  circumstances 
induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia,  and  other,  penetrated  even 
W  China,  where  their  reception  seems  to  have  been  favorable.  In  the 
days  of  Mohammed,  great  numbers  of  Jews,  wealthy,  and  pos.es.ed  of 
pohtical  power,  were  found  settled  in  the  peninsula,  whom  the  impostor 
endeavored  in  vain  to  conciliate.  His  successors  granted  them  tolera- 
tion, and  both  parties  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
we  (ifien  find  them  aonng  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracen  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Spain. 

The  Abbaside  khaliphs,  who  seized  the  throne  of  Islttm  from  the 
Ommiade  dynasty,  wore  generally  tolerant  of  the  Jew.  ^  the  khaliph 
Almanzor,  indeed,  went  so  tar  as  to  restore  their  academic.,  and  evincid 
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some  taste  fi)r  Hebrew  literature  himself.  In  the  heginningof  the  ninth 
century,  t!ie  Ichaliph  Mamun  caused  the  heat  of  the  Jewish  books  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature 
and  science  among  his  subjects.  Several  eminent  men  of  Jewish  race 
flourished  at  his  court ;  they  were  particularly  famous  for  iheir  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  which  had  up  to  this  period  been  very  slightly 
cultivated  by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  the  Jewish  physicians  was 
spread  over  all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  so  that  few  of  any  other 
race  could  find  employment ;  but  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  lucrative 
profession  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of  the  later  khaliphs,  who 
availed  themselves  of  religious  prejudices  to  gratify  their  avarice.  Du- 
ring this  season  of  persecution  the  Jews  were  frequently  duped  by  false 
prophets  and  pretended  messiahs,who  induced  them  to  raise  partial  in 
surrections,  which  only  served  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  renewed  perse- 
cutions. In  the  midst  of  their  difiiculties  the  khaliphate  was  overthrown 
by  the  barbarous  Mongols,  and  the  Jews  were  exposed  to  renewed  per- 
secutions from  the  Saracens,  who  attributed  to  their  impiety  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  empire . 

From  the  death  of  Timiir  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  the 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Media  and  Persia,  had  to  endure  all 
the  calamities  arising  from  a  violent  war,  a  rapid  conquest,  and  the  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars  for  succession  between  the  conqueror's  de- 
scendants. At  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  Persia  was  almost  unin- 
habiied;  and  in  order  to  obtain  subjects,  that  monarch  granted  large 
privileges  to  all  strangers  willing  to  settle  in  his  doniinions.  Numbers 
of  Jews  who  were  oppressed  in  other  eastern  countries  accepted  his 
offers,  but  their  wealth  soon  excited  suspicions,  and  the  shah  issued  an 
edict  that  they  should  either  embrace  lalamism  or  prepare  for  death. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  sanguinary  edict,  but  legal  protection  was  withdrawn  from  the 
persecuted  race,  and  has  not  been  again  restored  in  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  were  often  subject  to  persecu- 
tion und(  f  the  Gothic  monarchs,  which  induced  some  to  dissemble 
their  faith,  and  others  to  leave  the  country.  Of  these  latter,  many  re- 
tired w>  Africa,  whence  tliey  returned  wi^  the  Saracens,  whom  they 
materially  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  highly  prosperous  ; 
they  cultivated  science,  were  intrusted  with  the  highest  olfices  of  the 
state,  and  enjoyed  complete  toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  the 
names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and 
numerous  others,  whoso  works  have  been  preserved,  and  which  prove 
their  proficiency  in  almost  every  art  or  science  then  known. 

In  more  northern  countries  their  state  was  materially  different. 
Though  their  industry  and  abilities  rendered  theni  valuable  to  theii 
rulers,  and  some  few  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  courts  of  princes,  they 
were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  galling  restrictions,  being  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  mere  chattels  of  the  superior  lord,  not  human  beings. 
Charlemagne,  and  his  immediate  successors,  employed  many  of  dis 
Jews  as  their  physicians,  or  as  baiikers,  and  even  despatched  ihem  or. 
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important  embassies ;  but  about  the  year  870,  by  a  decree  of  the 
countU  of  Meaux,  they  were  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  civil 
offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus  (a.  d.  1180)  they  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  and  banished  from  France.  They  soon  returned,  but 
were  exposed  to  the  roost  rigorous  and  unjust  treatment ;  Louis  IX., 
whose  right  to  the  title  of  Saint  appears  more  than  questionable,  began 
the  career  of  renewed  persecution  by  forbidding  the  legal  officers  to 
seize  the  persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  default 
of  payment;  catholics  were  strictly  prohibited  from  tmploying  Jewish 
physicians  ;  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  synagogue 
and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  that  they  should  not  exercise  any 
of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should  wear  some  distinctive 
mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress.  In  1288  the  parliament  of 
Paris  fined  the  Jews  for  singing  too  loud  in  their  synagogues.  Philip 
the  Long  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  them,  but  granted 
charters  of  protection  to  a  few  who  were  able  to  gratify  his  cupidity  by 
large  bribes.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  those  who  dared  to  remain 
in-the  kingdom;  several  were  burned  alive, and, as  an  additional  insult, 
dogs  were  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  great  number  were  slain 
with  less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1350  John  revoked  the  edicts  of 
banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  cheerfully  aided 
him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with  which  he  purchased  his  deliver- 
ance from  captivity  in  England.  This  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by 
the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  VI.,  but  the  edicts  of  in- 
tolerance were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  were  permitted 
soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  popes  commiserated  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their  persecutors.  Honorius  III. 
issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  use  of  force  in  converting  them  to  Chris- 
lianity,  and  menacing  excommunication  against  those  who  insulted  or 
injured  them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Gregory  IX.,  when  a  sudden 
burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  every 
country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not  only  protected  them  in  his  own 
states,  but  wrote  urgent  letters  in  their  behalf  to  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  When  the  holy  see  was  transferred  to  Avignon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  in 
Italy  was  continued,  and  the  lot. of  those  in  France  greatl;  alleviated. 
Avignon  itself  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  and 
their  riches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splendor  of  ihe  pontifical 

After  the  popes  had  returned  to  Rome,  several  pontiffs  exhibited  less 
wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Jewish  race.  Gregory  XIII.,  who 
celebrated  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  with  public 
ihanksgivings,  was  of  course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  He  onlained 
(hat  they  should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  inquisition,  for  blasphemy, 
for  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  religion,  or  for  reading  the 
Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books.  He  further  enjoined  that  ail  the 
Jews  in  Rome,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  assembled  once  a 
week  to  listen  to  a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Sixtus 
V.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  different  character  ;  on  the  22d  of  October,  1586, 
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he  re-established  the  Jews  in  all  their  municipal  privileges,  allowed 
them  full  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold 
houses  and  lands  ;  he  restored  their  synagogues  and  burial-grounds, 
imposing  on  ihem  only  a  very  moderate  tribute,  and  promising  them 
exemption  for  the  future  from  all  arbitrary  exactions.  Subsequent 
popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Sixlus,  but  they  did  not  revive  the 
cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIIL,  and  in  general  the  Jews  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  to  hold  their  property  with  greater 
tranquillity  in  the  papal  states,  than  ia  most  other  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. Hence  while  the  Spanish  Jews  generally  favored  the  reformation, 
those  of  Italy  regarded  the  progress  of  protestant  opinion  with  complete 
indifference,  and  sometimes  with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  most  of  the  great  German  cities 
had  among  their  inhabitants  numerous  Jews,  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
polished  in  their  manners,  but  their  prosperity  was  at  all  times  at  the 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  iheir  purchased  and 
precarious  protection  that  even  their  lives  were  secure.  At  length 
arose  the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jews  in  Germany,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  were  its  first  victims.  Again  the  fanatics  who 
were  preparing  to  march  to  the  third  crusade  (a.  d.  1188),  butchered 
all  the  Jews  they  met  with  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  similar  bar- 
barities were  exercised  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  devoted  race  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  this,  like  other  storms, 
passed  away.  After  a  while  the  Jews  again  arose  from  the  dust,  some 
returned  to  their  ancient  habitations,  and  others  pushed  forward  into 
the  then  almost  unknown  regions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length  be- 
came, and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  population. 

At  what  period  the  Jews  first  reached  Britain  does  not  distinctly  ap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among  the 
property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exercised  abso- 
lute power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this  state  they  re- 
mained under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early  Plantagenets,  as  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  their  butchery  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  the 
conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth  daily  till  he  obtained  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  the  enormous  fines  levied  on  them  by 
Henry  III. ;  and  their  expulsion  by  Edward  I.  {a.  d.  1390),  after  the 
confiscation  of  all  their  property.  The  conduct  of  the  monarchs  was 
of  course  imitated  by  the  nobles  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the 
hatred  of  all  classes  was  excited  by  marvellous  stories  of  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christian  children,  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  proved, 
to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold  on  Spain  the  Jews  found  themselves 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  persecution.  The  inquisition  was  intro- 
duced, and  after  great  numbers  had  been  burnt,  all  who  refused  to  be 
come  Christians  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  being  allowed  to  retain 
only  their  moveable  propertj  {4  d.  1492);  their  number  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  800  000  and  they  chiefly  took  refuge  in  Africa  and 
Turkey.  They  were  treated  m  a  similar  manner  in  Portugal.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  Judaism  though  suppressed,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinguished in  the   penmaula  and  the  severity  of  the  inquisition  was 
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then  exercised  upon  the  nominal  Christians  ;  such  was  the  case  also 
in  Italy.  Thus  persecuted  in  every  country  under  the  influence  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  Jews  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  eagerly  flocked 
toward  the  rising  p        la  wh         h  y  w  re  at  least  sure  of 

personal  safety,     fh    was  m  p       lly  h  in  Holland,  where 

they  were    equilabl  d       d      h  h  y  now   exceedingly 

numerous. 

Although  norplfh  d  f  h  b  shment  had  taken 
place,  the  Jews  e      red  h  Oliver  Cromwell 

for  their  return  to  E  gl     d  b      wh    h  d  ppear  to  have  led  to 

any  result.     At  th      m      f  h  n  h  j      me  in,  in  small  num- 

bers, without  exci     gyp  1  d  h  ve  ever  since  re- 

mained unmolested      I     17  3  w      p        d  to  facilitate  their 

naturalization,  but  it  was  speedilj  repealed,  and  though  popular  feeling 
is  less  strong  at  present  on  the  subject,  the  attempt  to  place  them  upon 
the  same  footing  as  other  British  subjects,  though  several  times  made, 
has  been  unsuccessful. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  after  her,  most  of  the  German  states,  have 
granted  them  equal  privileges  with  Christians ;  in  France  they  enjoy 
every  civil  right ;  in  Poland  they  fonn  the  only  middle  class,  and  are 
found  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  they  now  reside  unmolested,  and  in  many  of  the  British  colo- 
nies (as  Malta  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica)  they  are  among  the  principal 
merchants  and  traders  Iniecd  Russ  a  stheonlyc  hzed  stale  where 
they  are  now  subject  to  anyth  ng  1  ke  the  r  former  restnct  ons,  or  are 
looked  upon  v  h  nucl  of  ihe  ant  pathy  oi  former  da  s  In  Moham- 
medan cou  tnes  ho  vevor  ihey  are  s  It  an  obnox  ous  sect,  against 
whom  the  most  probal  le  charges  are  read  ly  cred  ed  a  circum- 
stance freque  tly  take    advantage  ot  by  the  local  go  ernors 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  so  deiy  scattered, 
the  most  contradictory  statements  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  have  been 
made,  few  of  them  being  anything  more  than  mere  conjecture.  The 
moat  probable  statement  seems  to  be  that  of  the  WeimaT  Almanac,  which 
gives  a  total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckoning  near  3,000,000  in  Europe. 
740,000  in  Asia,  500,000  in  Africa,  and  5,000  in  America, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Section  I. — Colonial  Hislnry. 

Sbverai.  unsuccessful  attempis  to  plant  colonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  hut  no  perma- 
nent settlement  was  effected  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
Before  the  close  of  that  ccntuTy  however  all  the  colonies  composing 
the  original  thirteen  states  were  estabhshed  except  one  that  of  Georgia 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ol  England  the  whole  country  between  the 
thirty-fourth  and  forty  fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude  received  the  name 
of  Virgi  la  m  honor  of  the  queen  In  the  next  reign  it  was  granted 
by  royal  cliarler  to  two  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sellhng  it 
the  southern  portion  called  South  Virginia  to  ^e  London  company, 
and  the  northern  called  North  Virginia  to  the  Pli/m  nth  companj 

In  1607  one  hundred  and  fifteen  >cars  from  the  disco\erj  of  Sin 
Salvador  by  Columbus  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  al 
Jamesl'iiLn  under  the  auspices  of  the  Londm  company  and  thus  com 
menced  the  planting  of  the  colony  of  I  ir  inia 

In  1613  tie  settlement  of  New  loik  was  begun  bj  the  Ditch  on 
the  sland  o)  New  York  then  called  Manhattan  fhe  same  jear  a 
na  al  force  from  Virginia  compelled  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  the 
so  ere  gnty  of  he  king  of  England  :  hut  it  was  not  until  1664  that  the 
colo  y  vas  h  ^lly  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  English. 

In  16'0  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  planted  by  English  indepen- 
dents, who  had  for  some  years  been  settled  in  Holland.  Two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  form  settlements  in  New 
England,  one  by  the  Plymouth  company  in  1607,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  river ;  the  other,  a  little  later  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  John 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

In  1623  the  Mnssackuselts  colony  was  established  by  a  company 
under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  company.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Salem.  Shortly  after  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  were  settled.  In  1693,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Massachusetts.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  remained  a 
voluntary  association,  governed  by  regulations  made  by  the  settlers 
among  themselves. 

In  1623,  the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  was  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua  river,  and  subsequently  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and 
Exeter.  These  three  settlements  continued  distinct  and  independent 
governments  until  1641,  when  they  united  in  coming  under  the  goveru- 
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ment  of  Massachuseits,  In  1679  New  Hampshire  was  by  a  royal  or- 
diDance  erected  into  a  separate  proviHce. 

New  Ji-Tsry  was  first  settled  by  the  Danes  about  the  year  1634  ;  and 
shortly  after  some  Dutch  families  planted  themselves  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
New  York.  In  1655,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New 
York,  conquered  the  country,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  the  English 
on  the  conquest  of  New  York  in  1664. 

Delaware  was  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  The  Dutch, 
however,  disputed  the  possession  of  it  with  them,  from  the  first,  and  in 
1655  obtained  and  held  it  until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Englisli 
along  with  New  Yoik  and  New  Jersey  in  1664.  Most  of  tke  Swedes, 
after  the  Dutch  conquest,  lei\  the  country. 

Maine  was  settled  in  1639.  The  first  town  founded  was  York. 
This  province  was  united  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  so  continued 
ontii  1820. 

Maryland  was  settled  in  1634  by  English  Roman  catholics,  undsr  a 
patent  to  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  whom  a  colony  was  planted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  at  a  place  called  St.  Mary. 

The  first  settlement  in  Conneetieiit  was  begun  in  1635  at  Hartford 
and  its  vicinity,  by  a  company  from  Massachusetts.  In  1638,  Ntio  Ha- 
ven was  settled,  and  with  the  towns  around  it  was  called  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  ;  but  in  1662,  it  was  united  to  the  colony  of  ■  Connecticut. 

The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  dates  from  1636,  when  Roger  Wil- 
liams, banished  from  Massachusetts  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples {which  were  those  of  the  baptists),  established  the  town  of  Provi- 
ience.  Khode  Island  itself  was  occupied  in  1638,  by  persons  also 
iriven  from  Massachusetts  by  religious  persecution.  Roger  WiUiams 
was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  To  him  belongs  the  eminent 
glory  of  giving  the  first  practical  example  of  religious  toleration. 
The  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  colonies  were  politically  united  in 
644. 

North  Carolina  was  occupied  by  settlers  from  Virginia  between  the 
years  1G40  and  1650.  They  established  themselves  on  lands  north  o( 
Albemaile  sound.     It  became  a  distinct  colony  in  1729. 

In  1670  the  settlement  of  South  Carolina  was  begun  at  Port  Royal ; 
but  the  colony  removed  the  next  year,  and  founded  a  town  which  was 
called  Charleston;  but  in  1680  tliis  place  was  abandoned,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston  commenced. 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1682,  under  a  royal  grant  to  William 
Penn.  Thl  colony  had  a  more  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  than  any 
of  the  other  colonies,  owing  partly  to  the  later  date  of  its  settlement 
when  the  obstacles  to  colonization  had  become  less,  and  partly  to  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  its  laws  and  administration. 

Georgia  was  not  colonized  till  1733.  It  was  then  settled  under  a 
patent  granted  to  twenty-one  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  land 
gratu^toLsly  to  indigont  subjects  of  Great  Britaivi.  Liberal  donations 
were  made  by  benevolent  persons  lo  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
uid  providing  for  the  settlers.     The  first  place  founded  was  Savannah. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any  details  in  regard  to  the 
bislory  of  the  separate  colonies,  the  dates  of  whose  settlement  har« 
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now  been  given      A  few  matters  of  more  general  interest  can  only  be 

In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Massaehuaelts,  Conn e client,  and  New 
Haven,  formed  a  union  by  articles  of  confederation,  under  the  style  of 
"The 'united  Colonies  of  New  England."  To  protect  themselTes 
against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  claims  and  encroachments  of  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherlanda  (as  New  York  was  then  called),  were  the 
motives  of  this  confederalion.  Rhode  Island,  refusing  to  merge  her 
political  existence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachuaetis,  was  excluded 
from  the  union.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, in  1664,  brought  the  whole  ■  country,  from  MaiEie  to  Carolina, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English, 

In  1675  New  England  was  afflicted  by  a  memorable  war  with  the 
Indians,  called  King  Philip's  tear,  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  sachem 
of  great  abilities,  who  combined  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English. 
The  caplure  and  death  of  Philip  the  following  year  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  in  which  New  England  suffered  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  the 
flow'er  of  her  strength  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed,  and  six 
hundred  dwellings  cons  n  ed  n        .       i.  i 

In  1676  a  rebell  on  broke  out  Virginia,  known  as  "  Bacon  s  rebel- 
lion" from  the  nane  of  he  leader,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  who 
seized,  and  for  some  mon  hs  ma  ntained,  the  supreme  authority.  His 
death  put  an  end  o  he  c  1  wa  The  causes  of  this  rebellion  wera 
oppressive  restric  ons  on  commerce,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  bj 
Governor  Berkley 

During  the  re  gn  of  James  II.  the  New  England  colonies  wera 
severely  oppressed  The  k  g  revoked  the  charters  and  assumed  the 
government  into  h  s  o  vn  ha  ds  appointing  Sir  Edmund  Andros  gov- 
ernor. Under  hia  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  the  colonies 
Buffered  until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 

The  news  of  the  abdication  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  to  the  English  throne  was  the  signal  foe  a  revolution  in  New 
England.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  deposed  and  impnsoned.  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  resumed  their  charters  and  were  allowed  to 
retain  tbem.  Massachusetts  obtained  a  new  charter,  ia  some  respects 
preferable  to  its  former  one. 

In  New  York,  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  formerly  been  the 
tyrannical  governor,  and  where  bis  successors  had  generally  followed 
his  example,  the  discontents  of  the  people  led  likewise  to  a  revolution, 
which  at  length  resulted  in  a  constitution ;  but  the  collisions  between 
the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  royal  governors  retarded  the  restoranon 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  colony. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  forms  of  government  ■which 
prevailed  in  the  several  colonies.  These  were  of  three  sons — the 
charter ;  the  royal ;  and  the  proprietary. 

1  Tl  e  CHARTER  governments.  These  were  confined  to  New  Eng 
1  d  B)  h  h  rt  the  people  of  these  colonies  were  expressly 
I,  \  i  1  I  p  il  ges  of  British  bom  subjects ;  and  invested  with 
hi       1  J  d       I  and  executive  powers  of  government.     They 

b        h      g      m  d  legislative  bodies,  and  eslatolished  their  own 
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•wurts.  Their  legislatures  were,  however,  restrained  from  passing  any 
laws  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  crown  claimed  the  right  of 
revoking  the  charters  ;  but  this  was  denied  by  the  colonists,  unless  they 
were  forfe     d  f  Tl    y  were  sometimes  declared  forfeited,  or 

forcibly  r  k  d  as  w  h  j  een  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The 
disputes     n     g      n    h  hj        were   one   of   the   causes   of   the 

revolution 

2.  The  m  These  were  Yirginia,  New  York,  and 

subsequen  I)    N     h      d  &      h  C  rolina  and  New  Jersey.     In  these 
p    pi    h  d  1       1  assemblies  of  their  own  choosing; 

d  t  w       appointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  a 

Up  d    gs     f  h     popular  assemblies,  and  also  the 

f    h     J  dg  A  most  of  the  administrative  oiScers. 

f  g  1        colonies  were  the  arbitrary  conduct 

of  absolute  power  by  the  crown  to 
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s.  These  were  Maryland  and  Penn- 
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At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  the  population 
of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand. 
There  was  but  little  trade  or  commerce  except  with  England,  whence 
the  colonists  derived  all  their  merchandise,  sending  thither  in  return 
tobacco,  poltry,  aoiiw  pork,  and  fish.  Agriculture  was  the  principal 
employment ;  and  the  manufactures  in  use  were  principally  limited  to 
the  most  common  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience,  and  these  were 
mostly  imported  from  Bngland. 

The  year  16^2  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  New  England  by  the 
commencement  of  the  trials  for  wUckcTaft.  This  fanatic  delusion  went 
on  increasing  until  about  twenty  persons  were  publicly  executed  ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  xa  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  were  accused. 
The  phrensy  then  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung  up  and  spread. 
The  principal  theatre  of  these  deplorable  scenes  was  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  neighboring  towns,  though  there  were  some  cases  in 
Connecticut. 

The  English  revolution,  which  placed  William  III, 
while  it  freed  the  colonies  from  the  oppressions  they 
ihe  reign  of  his  predecessor,  involved  iii&ra  in  the  calan 
between  France  and  England,  which  lasted  from  1690 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  French  in  Canada  directec 
against  the  English  colonies,  instigating  the  Indians  I 
their  hostilities.  In  return,  an  armament  was  fitted  ou 
•etts  for  the  inrasion  of  the  French  settlements.     Port  Royal  ia  Nova 
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Scotia  waa  takfin.  A  second  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  colo. 
nies  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  for  ihe  reduction 
of  Montreal  aud  Quebec.  It  failed  in  its  object,  and  had  the  effect  of 
producing  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  English.  This  war,  commonly  called  King  Wil- 
liam's war,  was  marked  by  the  most  savage  atrocities  on  the  pattof  ths 
French  and  Indiana. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  recover  from  this  war,  when  in 
1702  they  were  plunged  into  another  with  the  French,  Indians,  and 
Spaniards,  commonly  called  Queen  Anne's  war,  arising  from  disputes 
about  the  boundaries,  which  had  been  left  unsettled  at  the  peace  of 
Eyswick.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
the  chief  suiFerers,  being  most  exposed  to  the  devastating  and  murder- 
ous incursions  of  the  French  and  fndians  from  Canada.  Several  eifpe- 
ditions  were  sent  into  Canada  ;  but  the  only  success  that  attended  the 
English  anns  was  the  taking  again  of  Port  Royal,  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  former  war.  It  was  now 
named  An?^apoUs.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  the  northern  colonies  ;  but  SoLth  Carolina  continued  to  be  an- 
noyed for  some  time  by  the  Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Franc© 
ceded  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  England. 

In  1744,  England  again  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
which  again  involved  the  colonies  in  hostilities  with  the  enemies  of  the 
mother-country  and  with  their  Indian  allies.  The  principal  event  of 
this  war,  in  America,  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French  by 
forces  from  New  England.     The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 


a  gam  gave  [ 


)  the  colonies.     Prisoners  were  to  be  released  oa 


both  sides  without  ransom,  and  all  conquests  to  be  rautuaUy  restored. 

This  war  was  extremely  disastrous  to  the  colonies.  Many  lives 
were  lost ;  the  growth  of  population  was  checked  ;  great  losses  were 
sustained  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  finally  a  bur- 
densome debt  of  several  millions  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  commerce 
revived  ;  the  settlements  began  to  extend,  and  public  credit  was  restored. 

But  only  a  brief  interval  of  repose  was  aOowcd  to  the  colonies.  In 
1756,  eight  years  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Great  Britain 
again  declared  war  against  France,  on  the  ground  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  upon  the  English  territories  in  America. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  war  the  French  had  commenced  a  chain 
of  posts,  designed  to  extend  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  communication  between  their 
northern  possessions  and  Louisiana. 

In  1750,  the  English  government  granted  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Ohio  river  to  a  company  called  the  Ohin  company,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  country,  and  canying  on  a  trade  in  furs  wi.h  the 
Indians.  The  French  governor  of  Canada,  apprehending  both  the  loss 
of  the  fur-trade  and  the  interruption  of  his  communications  with  Louis- 
iana, claimed  the  whote  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleganies, 
6nd  prohibited  the  further  encroachments  of  the  English.  He  also 
opened  a  new  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  and 
Mationed  troops  at  posts  along  the  line.     The  Ohio  company,  thus 
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direatened  in  Iheir  trade,  persuaded  Governor  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia, 
in  1753,  to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  Frencli  commandant.  George 
Washington  was  tiie  bearer.  The  commandant  returned  for  answer 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  order  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  he  could  regard. 

The  British  government,  on  learning  the  claim  set  up  by  the  French, 
directed  the  Virginians  to  resist  it  by  force.  In  ]754,  an  expedition 
was  conducted  agMnst  the  French  by  Washington ;  but  the  superior 
force  of  the  French  obliged  him  to  capitulate,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning with  his  troops  to  Virginia.  This  was  properly  the  commence- 
ment uf  what  is  commonly  styled  the  French  war,  although  the  formd 
declaration  was  not  yet  made. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  government  recommended  the  colonies 
to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  all 
the  rlBrthem  colonies  accordingly  met  at  Albany  in  1754,  aij]  adopted 
a  plan  of  union  ;  but  it  was  rejected,  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  home  government :  by  the  former  because  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  latter  because  it  gave  too  little. 

In  the  spring  of  17,'i5,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  An  expedition  was  sent  against  Nova  Scotia,  which  met 
with  entire  success  :  the  colonial  forces,  with  trifling  loss,  subdued  the 
French,  and  gained  complete  and  permanent  possession  of  the  whole 
country. 

An  expedition  under  General  Braddock,  directed  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  was  unfortunate.  Owing  to  the  arrogance  and  rashness 
of  the  commander,  the  British  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  and  Indians.  General 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  de- 
volved on  Washington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  colonial  militia,  and 
by  whom  the  army  was  saved  from  total  destruction. 

The  American  arms  were  more  successful  in  the  north.  The  French 
were  signally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  and  their  com- 
mander. Baron  Dieskau,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  moral  effect  of 
(his  victory,  following  within  a  few  weeks  the  discomfiture  of  Braddock, 
was  very  great  and  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  colonies. 

Th(  next  year,  1756,  war  was  formally  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  and  in  Europe  began  what  is  called  the  seven 
years'  war,  in  which  Prussia  was  united  with  England  against  France. 
In  America  the  campaign  of  1756  was  very  disastrous  to  the  colonists  ; 
they  were  unable  even  to  attempt  gaining  possession  of  Niairara  and 
Ctuxdh  Point,  places  of  great  importance  in  the  bands  of  the  French, 
and  the  reduction  of  which  was  in  the  plan  of  operations.  The  French, 
under  Montcalm,  took  Fori.  Oswego,  thus  gaining  entire  command  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  besides  inflicting  upon  the  English  a  very  se- 
vere loss,  amoimting  to  sixteen  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cannon,  with  fourteen  mortars,  two  sloops-of-war,  and 
two  hundred  bateaux. 

The  British  government  made  great  preparations  for  the  campaign  of 
i757.  A  large  force  was  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg;  but 
ihe  indecision  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Loudon,  the  commander-in-chief, 
cmised  the  expedition  to  be  abandoned.     Meantime,  Montcalm,  the 
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French  commander,  besieged  and  took  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Laka 
George,  after  a  most  spirited  defence  by  Colonel  Munroe.  The  Eng- 
lish troops,  after  being  admitted  U>  honorable  capitulation,  were  treacb- 
erously  massacred  by  the  Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  army. 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  more  prosperous.  Lord  Chatham  had 
now  become  prime  minister,  and  infused  new  energy  into  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  In  answer  to  a  call  made  by  him  upon  the  colonies, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  united  in  raising  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  The  tide  of  success  now  turned  in  favor  of  the 
English.  Three  expeditions  had  been  planned  :  one  against  Lonisburg, 
another  against  Ticonderoga,  and  the  third  against  Fort  du  Quesne  on 
the  Ohio.  Lonisburg  was  taken,  with  great  loss  to  the  French  in 
prisoners,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war.  Fort  du  Quesne  was  abandoned 
by  the  French,  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  and  named  PiUs- 
burgh.  The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  failed,  but  the  failure  was 
compensated  by  the  capture  of  ForC  Frontinac,  an  important  fortress  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  with  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack 
upon  all  the  French  strongholds  in  Canada,  namely,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  Niagara,  and  Quebec.  One  division  of  the  army,  under  General 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  proceeded  against  Tic<Hideroga  and 
Crown  Point,  which  were  successively  taken.  Another  division,  under 
General  Prideaux,  advanced  and  took  Niagara.  General  Wolfe  was  no 
less  successful  in  the  great  enterprise  of  conquering  Quebec.  The 
French,  under  Montcalm,  were  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and 
Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  General  Wolfe  died  upon 
Ihe  field  of  battle. 

In  1760,  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Quebec. 
In  less  than  a  year  from  the  capture  of  that  city,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and 
all  other  places  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  were  surrendered  to  the 
British,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  definitively  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to  the  Briiish  crown. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  seventy-one  years  from  1689  to  1760,  the 
colonies  were  involved  in/our  wars,  occupying  in  all  Ivmnty-seven  years. 
Yet  during  this  period  the  population  had  increased  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  about  three  millions.  The  arts  and  manufactures,  being 
opposed  by  the  mother-country,  made  but  little  progress  ;  but  there  was 
a  steady  advancement  in  agriculture.  Trade  and  commerce  had  gone 
on  very  greatly  increasing — so  much,  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  average  annual  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere  amounted  to  four  million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  imports  to 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

In  the  meantime,  colleges  and  other  superior  institutions  of  learning 
bad  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  and  popular  instruction 
provided  for,  especially  in  New  England  ;  the  country  was  advancing 
in  intellectual  culture ;  and  more  than  all,  the  necessity  of  uniting  for 
the  common  defence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  that 
gi«w  out  of  it,  had  tended  to  create  a  national  spirit,  which  the  events 
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of  the  twelve  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Paris  still  further  developed 
and  strengthened. 

Section  II. — Revoluttonary  History. 

In  1775,  twelve  years  from  the  peace  of  Paris,  began  the  war.whicli 
terminated  in  the  final  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
empire.     We  will  briefly  glance  at  the  causes  of  this  revolution. 

The  colonists,  from  the  first,  always  cherished  a  jealous  sense  of 
their  rights  :  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a 
settled  doctrine  among  them  that  the  authority  of  parliament  was  limited 
to  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  that  taxes  could  not  be  imposed  upon  them 
without  their  own  consent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  the 
home  government  had  never  attempted  to  '  le  f       w'  1  ta 

tion.     For  a  century,  however,  before  tha  y    f 

tions  had  from  time  to  time  been  imposed  up       1         d      1  h       1 
the  object  of  which  was  to  oblige  the  col  b  j      d      11        1 

eively  in  the  English  markets.     Colonial  m       f  1 

every  possible  way  discouraged.     These  p    d      d         h 

discouient  and  ill- blood. 

In  1764,  the  first  act  avowedly  for  the  p    p         f  g 

in  America  was  passed  in  parliament.     Th  f  11       d    h        xt 

year(March23,1765}bythe  famous  S(anij)  4  kg       d    II  b     d 

notes,  and  such  like  instruments,  unless  wr  mp  d  p  p        p 

which  a.  duty  to  the  crown  was  imposed.  These  acts  excited  great  dis- 
pleasure throughout  the  colonies  ;  and  in  October  a  congress  of  delegates 
from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina, met  at  New  York,  and  passed  sev- 
eral resolutions,  acknowledging  the  rightful  authority  of  parliament,  but 
denouncing  the  stamp  act  and  other  acta,  as  subversive  of  the  just  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  colonists  as  natural-born  English  subjects.  The 
proceedings  of  this  body  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  colonies.  The 
public  indignation,  inflamed  by  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  popular 
meetings,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch;  combinations  were  everywhere 
formed  to  abstain  from  using  articles  of  British  merchandise,  and  in 
every  way  to  oppose  th",  measures  of  the  home  government.  The  offi- 
cers appointed  under  the  stamp  act  were  in  many  places  insulted,  abused, 
and  forced  to  resign  ;  and  when  the  first  of  September,  the  day  for  the 
act  lo  go  into  operation,  arrived,  neither  stamps  nor  stamp-ofiicers  were 
to  be  found.  Business  of  alt  kinds  requiring  stamps  was  for  a  time 
suspended ;  law  proceedings  were  stayed,  the  courts  shut,  and  mar- 
riages ceased  lo  be  celebrated. 

The  next  year  (March  18, 1766}  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  though 
the  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  "  righi  of  parliament 
to  bind  Ike,  colonies  ia  alt  eases  vrkaisoeoer."  In  a  few  months  from  this 
time,  a  new  ministry  came  into  power,  and  a  now  plan  for  taxing  Amer- 
ica was  inUTjdttced  into  parliament,  namely,  by  laying  a  duty  on  glass, 
paper,  pasteboard,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies. 
The  bill  imposing  these  duties  and  providing  for  their  collection  by  a 
eew  customhouse  system,  was  passed  Jmie  29,  1767.  A  body  of 
troops  was  soon  after  sent  out  and  quartered  in  Boston.     These  meaa- 
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ures  prodaced  great  exasperation  in  the  colonies,  and  led  to  combinationa 
against  using  the  articles  subjected  to  duty.  In  1770,  this  act  was  re- 
pealed,  with  the  exception  of  the  duly  on  tea.  The  colonists  were  only 
ihe  more  decided  in  renouncing  the  use  of  that  article.  An  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  in  1773,  allowing  the  East  India  company  such  a 
drawback  of  duties  on  teas  exported  to  America  ihat  they  could  aflbrd 
to  sell  them  there  cheaper  than  in  England.  This  was  done  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  colonists  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  article,  large 
shipments  were  accordingly  made ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to  pay 
the  slight  duty  upon  it ;  the  cargoes  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  not  suffered  to  be  landed  ;  in  Charleston  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
put  to  sale  ;  and  at  Boston  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  parly  of  men 
disguised  as  Indians.  These  proceedings  excited  the  tierce  displeasure 
of  the  British  government,  especially  against  Boston  ;  and  in  March, 
1774,  the  "Boston  Port  Bill,"  ao  called,  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  town.  Another  bill  subverted  the 
charter  government  of  Massachusetts,  vesting  the  appointment  of  the 
council  and  judges  in  the  crown  ;  and  a  third  shortly  after  empowered 
the  governor  to  send  persons  indicted  for  capital  offences  to  another 
colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial. 

These  violent  proceedings  awakened  the  greatest  indignation  ihrongh- 
out  the  colonies.  All  made  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  On 
the  5th  of  September  a  general  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  and  agreed  to  an  entire 
suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
repeat  of  the  acts  of  which  they  complained.  They  likewise  voted  an 
address  to  the  king,  another  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  third 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  These  peaceful  measures  for-  redress 
proving  ineffectual,  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  force 
became  quite  general  in  the  colonies.  Preparations  began  to  he  made ; 
warlike  stores  were  collected,  and  the  citizens  began  to  arm. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Gage  had  convoked  the  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  5th  of  October,  1774,  but  afterward  judged  it  expedient 
to  countermand  the  writs.  The  assembly  notwithstanding  convened,  and 
the  governor  not  appearing,  organized  themselves  and  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  November  they  met  again  and 
resolved  to  raise  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  request  the 
other  New  England  states  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty  thousand. 

Early  the  next  year,  1775,  parliament,  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  restraining 
still  further  the  trade  of  New  England.  Soon  after  they  imposed  re- 
strictions upon  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  except  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  North  Carolina.  This  exception  was  made  with  a  view 
to  produce  dissension  among  the  colonies  :  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  actual  hosiilities.  General 
Gage,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  sent  a  detachment  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers  to  destroy  some  military  stores  deposited  at  Concord. 
On  their  way,  they  arrived  at  Lexington  on  the  morning  of  the  i9th  of 
April,  1775,  where  they  found  a  company  of  provincial  militia  assem- 
bled on  parade.  This  company,  not  instantly  obeying  an  order  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  were  fired  upon  and  eight  of  their 
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number  killed.  The  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord  and  destroyed 
the  stores,  though  not  without  opposition  and  bloodshed.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  up,  and  on  their  return  to  Boston  the  British 
were  harassed  the  whole  way,  and  continually  fired  upon  from  behind 
walls,  buildings,  and  fences.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  :  the  American  to  less  than 
a  hundred. 

The  war  was  now  begun  in  good  earnest.  The  important  fortressea 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  taken  by  the  Americans ;  and 
soon  after  (June  17   1775}  the  memorable  battle  of  SunierV  i/iW  was 
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On  the  37th  of  August,  the  Americans  on  Long  Island  were  attacked 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upward  of  a  thousand  men.  Generals 
Sullivan,  WoodhuU,  and  Lord  Sterling,  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Washington  crossed  over  from  New  York  during  this  engagement  and 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  best  troops  with  indescribable  anguish.  He 
immediately  withdrew  the  American  forces  from  Long  Island  and 
shortly  afterward  from  New  York,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British.  Washington  at  first  took  position  at  Harlem  heights,  but 
soon  retired  to  While  Plains.  Here  on  the  aSth  of  September  a  battle 
was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  General 
Washington  had  adopted  the  policy  of  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  keep- 
ing them  in  perpetual  pursuit,  and  avoiding  any  general  engagement 
for  the  present,  and  by  engaging  in  skirmishes  whenever  he  couid  do 
so  with  decided  advantage.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  withdrew 
from  White  Plains,  leaving  part  of  his  array  in  a  position  a  few  miles 
ftora  there,  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near  Fort  Lee.  The 
British  general  having  been  thns  far  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  draw  on 
a  general  engagement,  turned  his  forces  against  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee.  The  former  was  first  attacked,  and  after  a  spirited  defence 
was  taken,  with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men  made  prisoners.  The 
garrison  of  Fort  Lee  abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Washington,  who 
was  now  at  Newark. 

The  forces  with  the  commander-in-chief  were  now  reduced  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  they  were  destitute  of  tents,  blankets,  and  even  of 
utensils  to  cook  their  provisions.  Pursued  by  the  enemy,  Washington 
retreated  successively  to  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  finally 
across-  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  often  in  sight  of  the  van  of  the 
enemy. 

This  retreat  through  New  Jersey  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  On  the  same  day  that  Washington  was  driven  across 
the  Delaware,  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island  They 
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Soon  after  evading  by  night  ihe  British  who  were  encamped  at  Tren- 
ton in  the  confident  expectation  of  forcitg  him  to  a  general  engagement 
the  next  day,  he  marched  upon  Princeton  where  a  part  of  the  Brilish 
force  had  been  left,  routed  and  put  to  flight  two  regiments  which  he 
met  on  his  way,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  another.  These 
brilliant  alTairs  turned  the  tide.  The  British  immediately  evacuated 
Trenton,  and  retreated  to  New  Brunswick ;  the  inhabitants,  stung  to 
revenge  by  the  brutalities  they  had  suffered,  took  courage,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  every  post  in  New  Jersey,  except  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick ;  and  Washington  went  into  secure  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1776. 

During  the  darkest  period  of  this  campaign  the  American  congress 
showed  no  sign  of  dismay.  They  adopted  articles  of  confederation  for 
a  perpetual  union  of  the  states  ;  took  measures  for  raising  a  new  army 
with  a  larger  term  of  enlistment :  created  a  paper  currency  ;  and  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  that  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace  short  of 
independence.  They  sent  commiaioners  to  France  to  treat  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  indepei^^ence  and  for  aid  in  their  struggle. 
The  cause  of  America  was  popular  at  the  French  court ;  countenance 
and  assistance  were  at  once  in  various  ways  secretly  given.  Many 
French  officers  became  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  struggle,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  arrived  in  season  to 
take  part  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1777.  In  May,  Washington  broke  up  his  winter 
encampment  at  Morristown.  His  army  now  amounted  to  little  more 
than  7,000  men.  The  British  also  removed  from  New  Brunswick. 
No  decided  movement  was  made  till  August,  when  Genera!  Howe,  the 
British  commander,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  with  16,000  men. 
Washington  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  to  save  Philadelphia 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  two  armies  met  at  Brandy- 
wine,  September  11,  and  the  Americans,  after  fighting  nearly  all  day, 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  battle  La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia,  Wislvng- 
ton  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  General  Howe  entered  ^e 
city.     Congress  adjourned  to  Lancaster. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Washington  attacked  a  part  of  the  British 
army  posted  at  Gurtnaniowa,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  double  that 
of  the  enemy.  After  this  the  British  remained  for  some  time  inactive 
at  Philadelphia. 

But  while  the  southern  army  under  Washington  accomplished  so 
Ltlle,  brilliant  success  crowned  tlie  army  of  the  north.  As  a  part  of 
the  plan  formed  by  the  British,  General  Burgoyne  invaded  the  stales 
from  the  north,  with  a  view  to  form  a  ""ommunication  between  Canada 
and  New  York,  and  cut  ofl"  New  En^and  from  the  more  southern 
states.  After  various  movements — in  the  course  of  which  Ticonderoga 
was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  a  detachment  of  the  British  was 
defeated  at  Bennington — the  two  armies  met  at  Saratoga,  where,  alier  two 
severe  engagements.  General  Burgoyne,  finding  himself  hemmed  in 
■without  chance  of  escape,  and  his  provisions  reduced  to  a  three  days' 
supply,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  General 
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Gates,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  five  thousand   and  seven 
hundred  effective  men. 

This  event  was  hailed  throughout  the  country  with  transports  of  joy. 
Its  moral  effect  was  every  way  important.  Among  its  consequences 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  British 
army  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at 
Valley  Forge,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  American  army  this  winter,  from  badness  of  shelter,  destitu- 
tion of  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  food,  with  consequent  sickness,  were 


Campaign  of  1778.  The  intelhgence  of  the  alliance  between  Amer- 
ica and  France,  determined  the  British  to  evacuate  PHlad^lpk; .  They 
began  their  retreat  to  New  York  on  the  !8th  of  June.  General  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  in  pitrsuit,  and  on  the  28th  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Monmouth,  in  New  te  N  gh    b    k      ff    1     b     I 

but  the  Americans  on  the  whole  ga      d  h     d         g    P  1  1 

on  the  field,  intending  to  renew  th  k        1  g      B     u  d 

cover  of  the  night,  the  British  gen  ral       d  h 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  th  h  b  h     h 

of  the  operations  of  the  enemy.     S  h     as     k  d       h       h 

whole  state  of  Georgia  fell  into  th    1    nd  h    E     1   h 

The  campaign  of' 1779  was  ma  k  d  b         1         m  m      bl  d 

eive.     An  attempt  was  made  to  re  S  h      d  C  bj    h 

combined  forces  of  the  America       ud      C  lLnl,ndh 

French,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  i  h  h  d  rr  d  the  year  before  with 
twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  six  frig  t  S  al  British  vessels-of-war 
were  taken,  but  the  attempt  to  red  S  annah  f  tied.  D'Estaing  left 
the  continent. 

The  enemy  limited  their  efforts  this  year  chiefly  to  predatory  expedi- 
tions, fitted  out  from  New  York,  with  a  view  to  distress  and  impovensh 
the  country.  An  expedition  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Virginia  ;  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  was  plundered  ;  and  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  aod 
some  other  towns  in  the  same  state,  were  wantonly  burnt. 

With  the  exception  of  taking  Stony  Point  (July  15),  and  sending  an 
expedition  against  the  Sis  Nations  of  Indians,  little  was  done  or  at- 
tempted by  the  Americans.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  country  with  respect  lo  the  advantage  they  expected  from 
the  aid  of  D'Estaing  and  the  French,  but  still  more  to  the  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties  which  resulted  from  the  depreciatinn  of  the  "  con- 
tinental currency,"  as  the  bills  of  credit  issued  br  Congress  were  called. 
The  amount  in  circulation  had  now  risen  to  neatly  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  so  great  was  the  depreciation,  that  it  is  said  "  four 
months'  pay  of  a  private  would  not  procure  his  family  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  his 
horse."  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  Washington  were  tasked  lo  the  utmost  to  keep  au  wmy 
together 
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The  campaign  of  1780  was  marked  by  more  important  events.  Sir 
Honry  Cliulfln,  leaving  General  Kniphausen  in  command  at  New  York, 
conducted  a  force  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  men  against 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  General  Lincoln,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  south,  attempted  w  defend  the  place,  but  was  obliged 
to  capitulate,  and  his  army,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  became 
prisoners.  Sir  Heary  Clinton  soon  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  four  thousand  men  in  South  Carolina. 

General  Gates  succeeded  General  Lincoln  in  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  of  the  south.  On  ihe  16th  of  August,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Camden,  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  north,  the  British  continued  their  system  of  im- 
poverishing the  country  by  marauding  expeditions  sent  out  from  New- 
York. 

In  July,  anived  at  Rhode  Island  a  French  fleet  of  seven  sail-of- 
the-line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels,  and  several  trans- 
ports, with  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau.  Great  was  the  joy  and  great  were  the  hopes  inspired  by  this 
event ;'  but  the  British  naval  force  was  still  the  greatest ;  and  bo;h  the 
French  fleet  and  army  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  aiding  the 
Americans,  by  bemg  blocked  up  at  Rhode  Island. 

This  year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  for  the  treachery 
of  General  Arnold,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andre.  Arnold  was  in 
command  of  the  important  fortress  of  West  Point,  and  engaged  to  betray 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Major  Andre  was  the  agent  emjiloyed 
by  the  British  general  in  conducting  the  negotiation.  The  plot  was 
discovered ;  Arnold  fled  to  the  British,  and  Andre  was  taken  and  hung 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  opened  by  an  inauspicious  event,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Pennsylvania  line-of-the-army,  occasioned  by  want  of  pay, 
c-"3ihing,  and  provisions.  Their  grievances  were  co'isideraiely  eicmi- 
ined  and  red/esied  by  congress,  and  the  mutiny  subsi-led. 

Virgini]i  was  meanwhile  suffering  from  the  marauding  incursions  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Arcold. 

In  the  south,  General  Greene  succeeded  General  Gales.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  preparing  lo  invade  North  Carolina,  but  unwilling  to  loE,ve 
an  enemy  in  his  rear,  sent  Colonel  Tarieton  to  engage  General  Morgan, 
whom  Greene  had  put  in  comm.indof  one  division  of  his  army,  ai.d  sta- 
tioned in  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  met  at  Cuwpens, 
on  Ihe  17th  of  Jantsry,  and  more  than  one  thousani  of  tl'.o  choicest 
veteraas  of  the  British  army  were  defeated  by  acariiely  fiie  hiu.dred 
Americans,  chiefly  militia.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  aflair  of  the 
war. 

Heranpon  Lord  Cornwailis  went  in  puniu't  of  Greane,  w!io  oviled 
him  until  ihe  8tb  of  Maich,  when,  having  received  a  reiiiforcoment,  he 
marched  against  the  llr'tish,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at 
Guilford  tiourthouse,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  llie  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Greene  then  led  his  forces  to  South  Carolina,  to  attack  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Camden.  A  battle  was  fought,  March  25,  and  Greene  was 
obliged  to  retreat.    Meanwhile  General  Lee,  with  a  detachment  des- 
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patched  for  that  purpose,  took  possession  of  a  post  at  Mottos,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers.  This  led  the  British  to 
evacuate  Camden  and  their  whole  line  of  posts,  except  Ninety-sijt  and 
Charleston.  Not  long  after.  Ninety-six  was  abandoned,  and  the  British 
encamped  at  Eulam  Springs,  forty  miles  from  Charleston.  Here,  on 
the  8th  of  September  following,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  The 
British  now  retired  to  Charleston. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  Lord  Cornwallis  began  his  march  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May.  General  Lafayette  hast- 
ened to  oppose  htm.  and  to  cut  off  the  reinforcements  which  were  march- 
ing to  jom  him.  In  this  he  failed.  ComwalHs's  force  now  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  men.  Lafayette  was  obliged  by  inferiority  of  num- 
bers to  avoid  a  battle,  and  continued  to  retreat,  manceuvring  with  great 
prudence  and  skill.  Cornwallis  at  length  retired  to  Yorktown,  ear  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  fonided  himself  there. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  first  formed  by  Washington,  had  for  its 
main  project  the  siege  of  New  York,  in  concert  with  a  French  fleet 
under  Count  de  Grasse,  expected  to  arrive  in  August.  Being  advised, 
however,  that  De  Grasse  would  arrive  at  the  Chesapeake,  instead  of 
New  York,  Washington  changed  his  whole  plan  of  operations,  and 
began  to  move  upon  Yorktown  with  a  combined  force  of  Americans  and 
French  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  while  Count  de  Grasse  with  his 
fleet  occupied  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Cornwallis  in  that  direction. 

Tlie  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  on 
the  19ih  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  surrendering  his 
■whole  tbrce,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

With  so  much  skill  had  Washington  ananged  his  measures  for  with- 
Irawing  his  army  from  New  York,  and  combining  his  forces  for  the 
blockade  of  Yorktown,  tlial  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  then  at  New  York,  did  not  suspect  his  designs  till  he  was  far 
ou  hia  way  to  Virginia.  On  the  very  day  that  Cornwallis  surrendered 
Clinton  left  New  York  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men  ;  and 
five  days  after,  arrived  off  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Receiving  intelligence 
of  tl'e  late  of  Cornwallis,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

This  graat  and  important  victory  filled  the  country  with  joy  and  ex- 
ultation. Congress  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  generals,  officers, 
and  soldiers,  and  wetf  in  procession  to  church  to  render  solemn  thanks 
to  AhnigLty  God  :  and  appointed  the  30th  of  December  as  a  festival  of 
national  thanksgiving. 

_  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  and  with  it  the  war  was  substan- 
tially ended.  The  British  held  a  few  posts  of  importance— New  York, 
Charieston,  and  Savannah — but  the  tounirj  at  large  was  wrested  from 
their  possession. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1782,  the  British  house  of  commons  passed  a 
resolution  that  "the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty 
and  to  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  further 
prosecnticm  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  The 
government  immediately  appointed  Sir  Guy  Carielon  commander-in- 
chief,  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clmton      In  obedience  to  his  ii 
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Sir  Guy  made  advances  for  negoltatians,  but  congress  refused  to  nego- 
tiate except  in  concert  with  the  French  government.  Not  long  after,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  court,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace.  These  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  FrankUn,  John 
Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens.  The  comraisaioners  on  the  part  of  England 
were  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Provi.sional  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  17S2,  The  definitive  treaty  was 
not  signed  until  September  30,  1783.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the 
cessation  of  hosiilities  waa  made  to  the  army  on  the  19th  of  April,  1783. 
In  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  in  November,  New  York  ;  and 
in  December,  Charleston. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  disband- 
ed ;  and  on  the  33d  of  December,  Washington  appeared  in  person  m 
the  hall  of  congress,  and  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief.  The  moral  grandeur  of  that  act  and  of  that  scene  is  without  par- 
allel in  history.  Washington  concluded  his  address  on  that  occasion 
as  follows : — 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  the  last  solemn  act  of 
my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almiohtv  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  to  me,  I  retire  from  the 
great  theatre  of  action  ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  1  here  olfer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

Mr.  Mifflin,  president  of  congress,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  replied  to 
'  this  address,  expressing  their  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  conchiding  in  these  words  ; — 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  ihe  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation. 

"  And  for  you,  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayer  that  a  life  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care  ;  that  your  days  may  be  aa 
happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious  ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give  yott 
that  reward  which  this  world  can  not  give." 

Weil  for  the  nation  if  it  always  remember  the  example  and  the  lesson 
here  presented ! 

During  the  war,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  were  nenrly 
destroyed.  Agriculture  was  greatly  inlerrnpted  and  depressed  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  providmg  articles  which  could  no  longer  be  imported,  led 
to  a  greater  progress  in  manufactures  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
population  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  about  tliree  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter. 

Section  III. — Conslituiional  Hhtonj. 

The  return  of  peace  found  the  country  burdened  with  more  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars  of  debt,  due  partly  to  foreign  holders,  and  partly  to 
the  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  By  the  articles  of 
confederation,  nndei  which  the  general  government  of  the  country  had 
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been  carried  on  since  1777,  congress  had  exclusive  right  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  borrow  money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  make  requisitions 
upon  tbe  states  for  men  and  money :  but  it  had  no  power  to  discharge 
the  national  debt.  It  could  only  recommend  the  states  lo  raise  money. 
Various  plans  were  proposed,  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  country,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  states  granting  congress  power  to  impose  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods.  Hut  this  was  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  The  interest  of  the  public  debl 
remained  unpaid  ;  the  certificates  of  it  depreciated  every  day,  and  many 
of  the  poor  officers  and  soldiers  who  held  them  were  obliged  to  sell 
them  for  almost  nothing.  Some  of  the  states  made  attempts  to  main- 
ain  their  credit ;  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy  tax  to  thi.?  end,  but  it 
produced  an  armed  insurrection  (a.  d.  1786),  which  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty  put  down.  , 

In  this  disturbed  and  distressed  condition  of  affairs,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  common  danger  from  foreign  war  being  over,  the  confedera- 
tion was  an  insufficient  basis  lot  the  government  of  the  couotry.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  Mav,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  8'atiis,cKc.ipt  Rhide  Isl  md,  assembled  at  rhiladelp.iia,  and  after 
about  four  months' session,  ado[  ted  the  present  constituiion  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  witli  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  it  shoidd  be  ratified  by  nine 
states,  it  should  be  carried  into  operation  by  congress.  Jaly  14,  1788, 
ten  states  having  acceded  to  if,  it  was  declared  ratified  and  adopted  by 
coiigrfss.  The  other  stales  subsequently  assented  to  it :  New  York, 
July  26,  1788  ;  North  Carolina  iik  November,  1789  ;  and  Rhode  Island 
in  May,  1790.  ,    ,      . 

Gboroe  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  president 
under  the  new  constitution  :  John  Adams  vice-president.  The  first  con- 
gress assembled  at  New  York,  March  i,  1789 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
Washington  was  inaugurated,  'I'he  most  important  affairs  pressed  upon 
the  altimtion  of  congress  :  the  government  was  to  be  organized  ;  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judiciary  departments  to  be  established  ;  and  a  revenue 
to  bo  provided.     Tb       m  p'  d  th    fi    t        lo      f  congress, 

which  terminated        1     2    1     f       |        h 

Tne  second  s  f    1      fi  gr       b  g  n  J  >   8,  1790. 

Agreeably  to  a  pi  b         d  b>  \I     H       1    n  ry    f  the  Ireas- 

uiy,  confess  pr        d  d  k     p  i      d     I     gi  g  i«  fuD  the 

foreiL.m  und  dome        d  d  d    1       h    d  bts  red  by  the 

9t-ve!al^,tatJ3  in     nyi  g        1  1     ih      bj        h    proceeds  of 

the  public  lands  lJ^nglu  tho  western  territory,  the  surplus  revenue  from 
the  duties  on  iraporK,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions,  were  appropriated. 
This  m;as  ire  imaieliaiely  res  and  [ublic  credit;  ci3rtific!Lies  of  publia 
debt  rose  to  par  ;  and  those  wbo  bad  purchased  low,  realized  immenso 
fortunes.  Business  of  all  kinda  revived,  and  the  country  entered  upon 
aca-tierol  piosperous  .icti'itj  an  I  ente.-pri.se. 

At  tho  next  sessioa  of  congtess,  alter  a  protracted  debate,  a  bill  was 
passod  imposing  a  tas  on  domestic  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  on  the  stats  debts  assumed  by  the  Union.  A  national  bank  was 
also  established,  not  without  oppoMtion,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 
constitutionality.  The  party  lines  between  the  federahsts  and  anti- 
federaliats  (as  they  were  called),  which  liad  begun  to  appear  when  the 
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adoption  of  the  uew  constitution  was  under  discussion,  bec&me  thia 
session  more  broad  and  clear.  A  regular  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion began  to  be  organized. 

Meantime  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
It  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  against  them.  General  Ilarmar  was 
put  in  command,  but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  a  battle 
near  Chilicothe,  General  St.  Clair,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
also  totally  defeated.  A  bill  then  passed  congress  for  raising  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  army.  The  measure  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  op- 
position, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  proposed  increase  showed  the  existence  of  monarchical  designs 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  An  unsuccessful  atwrapl  was  made 
the  next  session  to  reduce  the  military  establishment  ;  and  the  opposi 
tion  introduced  various  resolutions,  evincing  their  hostility  to  the  adcnin- 
istration.  The  public  press  became  also  the  vehicle  of  vehement  attacks, 
particularly  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  party 
Bpirit,  from  day  to  day,  grew  stronger  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  office,  Washington  was  never- 
theless unanimously  re-elected  president,  March,  1793  ;  Mr,  Adams 
again  vice-president.  Beside  the  still  unsettled  condition  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, this  term  of  Washington's  administration  was  embarrassed  by  new 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution.  The  French  republic 
lid  just  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland  ;  and  so  strong  in 
tae  United  States  was  tEe  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  British,  and  so 
lively  their  sympathy  with  the  French,  that  the  opinion  was  entertained 
in  many  quarters  that  America  was  bound  by  every  consideration,  both 
of  gratitude  to  an  old  ally,  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  republican- 
ism, to  make  common  cause  with  France. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Wash- 
mgton  convened  a  cabinet  council,  and  by  their  unanimous  advice,  issued 
3  proclamation,  enjoining  strict  neutrality  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
vbe  United  States  toward  the  belligerant  powers,  April  23,  1793.  The 
opposition  (anti-federalist)  party,  through  the  press,  bitterly  inveighed 
against  thia  proclamation,  denouncing  it  as  a  high-handed  assumption 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  president,  "  a  royal  edict,"  evincing  his  mon- 
archical disposition,  and  aUo  as  dishonorable  and  ungrateful  toward 
France. 

In  thia  state  of  things,  Mr.  Genet,  the  new  minister  appointed  by  the 
French  republic,  arrived  in  the  country,  with  the  object  of  engaging  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  Slates  against  England.  Misled  by  the  flat- 
tering reception  he  met  with  at  Charleatnn,  where  he  landed,  he  imme- 
diately began,  even  before  he  bad  been  recognised  as  minister,  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  government ;  and  carried  bis  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
set  at  defiance  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  fitting  out  expeditions,  and 
giving  commissions  to  American  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  assuming  the  power  to  holl  admiralty  courts,  for  the  trial 
and  sale  of  prizes  thus  made.  In  these  measures  he  was  supported  by 
the  opposition,  or  as  it  began  to  be  called,  the  democratic  party,  which 
now  began,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  affiliated  clubs  in  France,  to  form  democratic  societies  throughout 
the  coimtry. 
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Washington  demanded  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet.  The  French  govern- 
ment cojnplied,  and  instructed  his  successor  to  espteas  its  entire  disap- 
proval of  Genet's  conduct. 

When  congress  assembled  in  December  following,  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  the  conduct  of  Washington  toward  Genet,  were  ap- 
proved by  that  body,  as  they  were  finally  by  the  great  body  of  the 
natinn. 

1794.  Congress  this  year  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  nava!  force 
to  protect  American  commerce  against  the  Algerines.  The  slave-trade 
was  likewise  prohibited. 

There  seemed  now  reason  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  another  war 
with  England.  In  addition  to  severe  and  unjust  commercial  restrictions 
imposed  by  that  government,  she  had  proceeded  to  capture  and  condemn 
neutral  vessels  having  on  board  French  goods,  or  carrying  corn  and  other 
supplies  to  France.  In  anticipation  of  a  war,  congress  passed  several 
bills-— for  imposing  an  embargo  ;  for  organizing  the  militia  ;  and  for  in- 
creasing the  standing  army.  Meanwhile  information  was  received  thai 
the  British  government  was  disposed  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  and  amicably  adjust  all  differences.  John  Jay  was  accord- 
ingly nominated  and  approved  as  envoy  to  Great  Britain. 

Ail  attempts  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians  having  failed,  the  war 
was  renewed.  General  Wayne  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  St. 
Clair.  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  large 
body  of  the  Miamies,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  their  country. 
This  victory  prevented  a  general  war  with  the  Six  Nations  and  with 
the  tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  "  Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  events  of 
this  year.  It  grew  out  of  the  duly  on  domestic  spirits;  this  tax  pressed 
heavily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  and  was  besides  considered  un- 
just in  principle.  The  proclamation  of  the  president  being  disregarded, 
a  considerable  force  of  miiitia  (fifteen  thousand  men),  under  Governor 
Lee  of  Maryland,  was  ordered  out.  On  their  approach,  the  insurgents 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  promised  submission  lo  the  laws. 

1795.  This  year  Mr.  Jay  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  Great  Britain,  the  senate  was  convoked  U; 
consider  it.  Meanwhile,  its  contents  having  been  disclosed,  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  public  meetings  were  held,  and  peti- 
tions against  it  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  parti- 
sans of  France  and  the  enemies  of  England  denounced  it  in  the  most 
mimeasiired  terms  The  objections  to  it  "  were,  generally,  that  it  wanted 
reciprocity  ;  that  it  gave  up  all  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  for  the  detention  of  the  western 
posts  ;  that  it  contravened  the  French  treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest 
of  our  ally  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  it  gave  up  in  several  important 
instances  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  in  relation  to  free  ships  making 
free  goods,  cases  of  blockade,  and  contraband  of  war ;  that  it  improperly 

interfered  with  the  legislative  powers  of  congress and  that  the 

commercial  part  gave  few  advantages  to  the  United  States.'"  The 
treaty  was,  however,  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  signed  by  the  president, 
August  14,  1795. 

"  Pitkia,  CivU  Hktor;  of  the  United  Slate* , 
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In  October,  after  a  long  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Spain, 
■etlling  some  questions  of  boundary,  and  acquiring  for  the  United  States 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  Treaties  were  also  concluded 
with  Algiers,  and  with  the  Indiana  in  the  west. 

1796.  On  the  assembling  of  congress  this  year,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  appropriations  and  pass  resolutions  for  carrying  these  treaties 
into  effect.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  new  display  of  hostility  to  the 
British  treaty  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  debate  of  seven  weeks,  that  the 
necessary  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  then  only 
by  a  majority  of  three.  Public  opinion  at  length  gradually  settled  in 
favor  of  this  treaty,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  be- 
coming involved  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  in  the  seque' 
it  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  Slates. 

The  close  of  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration  was  now 
approaching.  Signifying  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life,  the 
Father  of  his  country  took  occasion  to  issue  a  farewell  address  1o  his 
countrymen,  replete  with  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  sentiments 
of  patriotism  and  virtue.  If  anything  in  this  incomparable  document 
may  be  signalized,  where  all  should  be  profoundly  weighed,  the  conclu- 
sion may  justly  claim  attention :  "  Of  aD  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports Whatever  maybe  conceded  to  the  intiuence 

of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion oi  religious  pri/tcipie."  This  was  said,  let  it  be  considered,  at  a  time 
when  the  infidel  spirit,  the  sneering  spirit,  of  French  atheism,  was  fash- 
ionable, almost  the  prevailing  spirit,  among  the  higher  classes  &rough- 
out  the  land. 

The  personal  influence  of  Washington,  due  alike  to  his  wisdom,  his 
virtues,  and  his  eminent  services,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
first  working  of  the  new  government.  During  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration,  ail  differences  with  foreign  nations  had  been  peaceably 
settled,  except  those  with  France ;  and  at  home  the  Indian  tribes  had 
been  pacified.  "  Public  and  private  credit  was  restored ;  ample  provis- 
ion made  for  the  security  and  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt ; 
American  tonnage  had  nearly  doubled ;  the  exports  had  increased  from 
nineteen  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  ^f  dollars ;  the  imports  in  about 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  from  imposts  had  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  calculations,"*  The  population  had  increased 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  millions  ;  and  agriculture  and  all  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  picture  of  prosperity  were  the  difficulties 
vith  France.  Discontented  at  the  neutral  policy  of  America,  the  French 
republic  continued  to  make  demands  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  could  be  yielded  to  only  bj- surrendering  the  right  of  self- 
government.  Finding  all  attempts  to  involve  America  in  its  wars  with 
Europe  ineffectual,  and  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  treaty  with  its  enemy, 
the  French  government  proceeded  to  retaliate,  by  adopting  certain  reso- 
lutions injurious  to  American  commerce,  under  the  operation  of  which, 
moreover,  several  hundred  American  vessels  were  seized  and  confii- 
•  Pitkin. 
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cated.  Just  before  his  retirement  from  office,  Washington  had  recalled 
Mt.  Monroe,  and  despatched  Mr.  Charles  Coiesworth  Pinckney  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipoieatiary,  to  settle  the  difficulties  het ween  the 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  Washington's  ad- 


On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams  became  president.  The 
French  republic  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  ;  a  subsequent  mis- 
sion extraordinary  to  that  government  having  also  totally  failed  ;  and 
spoliations  upon  American  commerce  continually  increasing  ;  congress 
began  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  defence  and  retaliation.  The 
treaties  with  France  were  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States  ;  an  army  was  raised  ;  and  Washington  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief. Several  engagements  at  sea  took  place  between  French 
and  American  vessels.  The  French  government  now  signified  indi- 
rectly a  willingness  to  treat,  and.  envoys  were  again  sent  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Before  their  arrival,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
(November  10,  1799)  had  taken  place ;  the  directorial  government  was 
overthrown,  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  aflairs  as  first  consul. 
This  event  changed  the  policy  of  the  French  government ;  negotiations 
were  commenced,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  September  30,  1800. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  died  George  Washington,  mourned 
by  the  nation  as  no  other  man  was  ever  mourned  by  any  people.  There 
have  been  great  men  superior  perhaps  to  Jiim  in  particular  qualities  and 
endowments;  but  in  the  perfect  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  his  nature,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  the  entireness  and  unity  of 
his  character,  he  is  distinguished  above  all  the  great  men  whom  history 
presents  to  our  contemplation.  In  this  consisted  the  secret  of  the  re- 
pose, dignity,  and  grandeur,  that  through  his  whole  life  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  all  who  approached  him,  and  gave  him  such  power 
over  them. 

Party  spirit  ran  high  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  Its  meas- 
ures were  violently  assailed  by  the  opposition,  particularly  the  "  alien" 
and  "  sedition"  laws ;  by  the  former  of  which,  any  alien  considered  dan- 
gerous might  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the  country ;  and  by  the  latter, 
combinations  to  oppose  the  government,  libellous  publications,  &c.,  were 
made  penal.  The  unpopularity  of  these  and  some  other  measures  gave 
great  strength  to  the  democratic  party,  and  defeated  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  Mr.  Ad- 
Ems  as  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  several  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  preceding  period  were  repealed,  particularly  those  imposing  inter 
na!  taxes,  and  reorganizing  the  United  States  courts. 

Among  the  most  important  even.s  of  this  period  was  the  purchase  of 
'a  from  the  French  for  fifteer.  millions  of  dollars. 


Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office  expiring,  he  was  re-elected,  and  com- 
menced a  second  term,  March  4,  1805.  The  same  year  a  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  tor  several  years  with  Tripoli,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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The  close  of  the  year  1806  is  marked  by  the  explosion  of  Aaron 
Burr's  plot  for  revolutionizing  the  western  and  southwestern  terrilory. 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man  was  engaged  in  the  western  coun- 
try ostensibly  with  the  purpose  of  settling  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
Washita,  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  the  character 
of  the  men  he  was  collecting,  &c.,  excited  suspicions— which  the  in- 
discreet disclosures  of  some  of  his  associates  confirmed— that  his  real 
objejjt  was  to  seize  New  Orleans,  and  establish  himself  at  the  head  of 
a,  new  empire  in  the  southwestern  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  or, 
failing  that,  in  Mexico.  He  was  seized  and  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  but  no  overt  act  being  in  proof  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
He  was,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  guilty ;  and  nnder  the  odium 
thus  incurred,  joined  with  that  wliich  attached  to  him  for  his  murderous 
due!  with  General  Hamilton  in  1804,  he  sunk  to  abject  contempt  and 
wretchedness. 

The  interests  of  the  United  Stales  were  now  becoming  complicated 
with  policy  of  the  belligecant  powers  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
(a.  d.  1802}  gave  but  a  short  repose  from  war;  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
became  involved  in  them.  The  United  States  maintained  a  strict  neu 
trality,  and  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying -trade. 

But  in  1806,  the  English  government,  by  an  order  of  council,  declared 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  Napo- 
leon retaliated  by  the  famous  "  £crKn  decree,"  declaring  all  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  was  met  by  another  British  order 
of  council,  prohibiting  all  coasting-trade  with  France. 

While  these  measures,  which  were  partly  in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  nations,  operated  very  injuriously  upon  the  commerce  of  America, 
and  tended  to  embroil  her  with  both  the  belligerant  powers,  an  old  diffi- 
culty with  England  was  aggravated  by  a  special  outrage.  Great  Britain 
had  always  claimed  the  right  of  searching  American  vessels,  and  of 
impressing  from  them  native-bom  British  subjects.  They  had  also  im- 
pressed some  thousands  of  American  seamen,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  British  born.  In  this  course  the  English  government  per- 
sisted in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  United  Stales.  In  June,  1807, 
Commodore  Barron,  commanding  the  American  frigate'  Chesapeake,  re- 
fusing to  deliver  three  men  claimed  by  the  British,  the  Chesapeake  was 
attacked  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  off  the  capes  of  Virgmia,  very 
much  injured  and  crippled,  and  the  men  in  question  forcibly  taken  away. 
The  public  mind  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  outrage.  Tlie  pres- 
ident, by  proclamMion,  ordered  all  British  armed  vessels  off  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made,  which  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  Mr.  Monroe,  was  instructed  to  demand  forthwith,  as  well 
as  security  against  future  impressments  from  American  vessels.  The 
British  government  declined  to  treat  concerning  the  general  question  ot 
searek  and  impressment,  but  sent  a  special  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
to  settle  the  particular  injury  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Mr.  Rosa 
was  instructed,  however,  not  to  treat  until  the  president's  proclamation 
was  revoked.  This  being  refused,  the  matter  rested ;  and  was  not 
finally  adjusted  until  four  years  later,  when  satisfactory  reparation  was 
made  by  the  British  government. 
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Meantime,  on  the  17tli  of  December,  1807,  Bonaparte,  in  retaliation 
for  the  British  order  in  council,  issued  "  ihn  Milan  decree,"  declaring 
CYery  vessel  denationalized  that  should  submit  to  search  by  the  British, 
and  e^eiy  vessel  a  good  prize  taken  sailing  to  or  from  Great  Britain  ox 
its  colonies,  or  any  place  occupied  by  British  troops. 

The  embargo  faihng  to  compel  the  belligerant  powers  to  revoke  meas- 
ures so  injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  it  was  repealed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  and  a  law  passed 
prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Jefferson  declining  a  re-election,  was  succeeded,  March  4,1809, 
by  Jaues  Madison. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  gloomy.  Her  commerce  was  suflering 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  restrictions ;  and  it  seemed  that  she  must 
indefinitely  submit  to  this  condition  of  things,  or  make  war  with  the 
betligerants. 

In  passing  the  non-inUreourse  act  of  March  1,  congress  had  empow- 
ered the  president  to  repeal  it  by  proclamation  in  regard  to  either  of  the 
hostile  parties  revoking  their  edicts.  The  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton engaged  for  his  government  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned.  The  president  accordingly 
notitied  the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  But 
the  English  government  disavowed  the  engagement  of  its  minister,  and 
non-intercourse  was  again  proclaimed. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  retaliated  the  non -intercourse 
act  of  congress  by  issuing  the  '■  Rambouillet  decree" — ordering  all  ves- 
sels arriving  in  French  ports,  or  the  ports  of  countries  occupied  by 
French  troops,  to  be  seized  and  condemned.  On  the  1st  of  May,  con- 
gress passed  an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels  from 
the  waters  of  the  United  States — with  a  provision  for  renewing  inter 
course  with  whichever  nation  should  within  a  given  time  cease  to  violate 
the  commercial  rights  of  neutral  nations.  In  consequence  of  this  act, 
the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  intercourse  with  France  was 
renewed. 

It  had  been  made  a  condition  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
in  revoking  its  decrees,  that  the  English  orders  of  council  should  be 
also  revoked.  But  England,  affecting  to  question  the  fact  of  the  actual 
revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  continued  to  enforce  its  orders,  sta- 
tioning vessels-of-war  just  out  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  searching, 
and  in  many  instances  capturing  and  condemning  American  merchant- 
Tessels.  In  the  period  between  1803  and  the  close  of  1811,  nine  hun- 
dred American  vessels  had  been  thus  captured. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress  laying  an 
tmhargo  for  ninety  days  on  ail  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
United  States.  And  on  the  4th  of  Juno  following,  wa.ii  was  deci^rbd 
against  Great  Britain.  The  grounds  of  war  alleged  were  tho  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen,  and  the  violation  of  neutral  rights. 

The  feehng  of  the  nation  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
war.  It  was  protested  against  by  a  strong  minority  in  congress,  as  un- 
necessary, impolitic,  and  immoral ;  and  was  generally  condeiaaed  by 
the  federal  party  throughout  the  country. 
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Thus  the  United  States  were  again  at  war  wilh  England.  The  con- 
test lasted  for  nearly  three  years.  The  limits  of  this  history  forbid  any- 
thing but  a  alight  sketch  of  its  events. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  achieved 
by  land.  The  invasion  of  Canada  was  planned  :  forces  were  drawn  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Union,  and  naval  preparations  made  upon 
the  lakes.  No  fooling  was,  however,  gained  in  the  British  territory  ;  on 
the  contrary,  Detroit  and  all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  Miclugau  fell  inia 
the  hands  of  the  British,  together  with  a  considerable  force  under  the 
command  of  General  Hull,  who  surrendered  without  a  battle,  August 
19  ;  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Queensluwn,  and 
obliged  to  surrender,  October  13. 

But  on  the  ocean  the  American  arms  were  more  successful.  The 
series  of  brilliant  naval  victories  which  distinguished  the  war  was  com- 
menced by  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerrierr  by  the  Cnnsiilit- 
iion.  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  August  10.  This  was  followed  {August  13) 
by  the  capture  of  the  Alert  by  the  Essex,  Captain  Porter ;  of  the  Frolic 
by  the  Wasp  (October  17) ;  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  States, 
Commodore  Decatur  (October  25)  ;  and  of  the  Java  by  the  CoBSiitalioti, 
then  commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected  presi- 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  extended  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  northern  frontier.  The  Americans  were  signally  defeated  at 
FrfncAtiiwa  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,  and  five  hundred  men 
made  prisoners,  who  were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians  after 
their  surrender.  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  taken  by  the  Americans,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  this  year,  the  American  navy  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  Captain  Lawrence,  by  the 
Britis—  frigate  Shannon.  In  the  engagement,  Captain  Lawrence  and 
several  brave  officers  were  killed.  This  was  followed  (August  14)  by 
the  loss  of  the  Argus. 

These  losses  were  crinterbalanced  by  the  capture  of  the  British  brig 
Boxer  by  the  Enterprise,  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  by  a  brilliant 
victory  gained  (September  10)  by  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Perry.  This  made  the  Americans  masters  of 
the  lake,  and  opened  (he  way  to  Detroit,  which  was  soon  after  taken  ; 
its  fall  being  preceded  by  the  bailie  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  British 
and  Indian  forces,  under  the  command  of  General  Proctor,  were  totally 
defeated  by  General  Harrison.  This  victory  had  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Indian  war  in  the  northwest,  and  of  giving  security  to  that 
frontier. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  again  attempted  ;  but  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  disarrange  the  plan  of  operations,  and  at  length 
the  northern  army  went  into  winter-quartera,  without  having  effected 
anything  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  High  expectations 
had  been  formed  of  the  success  of  this  campaign,  and  the  public  disap- 
pointment was  proporlionably  great. 

At  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  instigated  by  the  British,  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  and  a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  on 
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in  that  quarter  during  the  year  1813,  and  until  in  the  summer  of  1814, 
when  General  Jackson,  having  reduced  the  enemy  in  several  engage- 
monta,  at  length  inflicted  upon  them  an  almost  exterminating  defeat  at 
Horseshoe  Bend.     The  remnant  of  the  tribe  submitted,  and  the  ■ 


General  Jackson  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 

In  the  springof  1814,  the  American  frigate  Essfi  was  captured  by  a 
supenor  British  force  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso.  But  about  the  same 
time,  the  British  brigs  Eptrvier  and  Reindeer  were  captured,  the  former 
by  the  United  Slates  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  the  latter  by  the  sloop 
Wasp. 

After  some  ineffectual  movements  at  the  north  by  General  Wilkinson, 
little  was  attempted  by  either  nation  until  midsummor,  when  the  BritiaA 
government,  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  European  war  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  augmented  their  armies  in  America  by  the  addition 
of  fourteen  thousand  of  the  veteran  troc^s  of  Wellington,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  force  to  blockade  the  harbors,  and  ravage 
the  towns  upon  ihe  coast. 

On  the  3d  of  Juiy,  General  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara  river  from 
Buffalo,  and  took  the  British  fort  Erie  ;  and  on  the  4th,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement,  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  at  Chippe- 
wa. On  the  25th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bridgewaler,  near  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  modem  times.  The  Brit- 
ish force  amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  men ;  the  American  was  one 
third  less.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
ejght ;  of  the  Americans,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  The  Americana 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  large  British  ileet  arrived  in  the  Ches- 
apeake bay.  Six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Ross, 
landed  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  burnt  the  capitol,  the  president's 
house,  and  the  buildings  of  the  executive  departments ;  and  then  by 
rapid  marches  retired  to  the  ships,  having  lost  about  one  thousand  men 
ia  the  expedition. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  an  attack  was  made  on  Baltimore  ;  but 
the  place  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  militia  and  the  inhabitants,  that 
tht,  °nemy  abandoned  the  atlompt.  General  Ross,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  among  the  killed. 

While  the  English  mere  thus  repulsed  from  Baltimore,  signal  success 
attended  the  American  arms  at  the  north.  The  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my on  Lake  Champlain  was  annihilated  by  Commodore  M'Donough. 
The  engagement  took  place  off  Plattsburgh  ;  and  while  it  was  raging. 
Sir  George  Provost,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  commenced 
an  assault  on  the  American  works  at  Plattsburgh  :  but  he  met  with  such 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  Americans  under  General  Macomb,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  aban- 
doning his  military  stores,  bis  sick  and  wounded. 

The  close  of  the  year  1814  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  coun 
try  on  account  of  the  celebrated  Harlford  convention.  The  federal 
party,  as  haa  been  said,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  war,  aa 
unjust  and  impolitic.  The  opposition  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
New  England  states.     As  the  war  advanced,  the  opposition  becanle 
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e  decided,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  expressed  that  the 
s  of  the  general  government  would  involve  the  country  in  ruin. 
The  opposition  was  aggravated  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gov- 
ernors of  those  states  and  the  president  in  relation  to  the  requisitions 
made  by  the  latter  for  the  militia  lo  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  his  appointment.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, were  at  this  time  unprotected  by  any  national  troops  against 
the  enemy's  forcSs  hovering  on  the  coast. 

In  this  stale%f  things,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  tlie  New  Eng- 
land states  met  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of  December,  1814  ;  and  after  a 
session  of  three  weeks,  published  a  statement  of  grievances,  and  recom- 
mendations for  redress.  "The  convention  recommended— 1.  That  the 
states  they  rnpresont  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  '  forcible 
drails,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;'  3.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some 
arrangement,  whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  assume 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  ap- 
propriated lo  this  object ;  3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized 
by  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting 
any  state  requesting  it  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy  ;  4 
That  several  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  cal- 
culated in  their  view  to  prevent  arecurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they 

complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  represent  for  adoption ; 

5.  Lastly,  that  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  shoidd  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected,  it  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  tlie  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  lo  meet  at  Boston^  in  June, 
with  such  powers  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  re- 
quire. 

"  The  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  was  alike 

seasonable  and  salutary served  greatly  to  ailay  the  passions,  and 

to  inspire  confii,enci.  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body 
upon  the  national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  and  the  publication  of  their  report, 
an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  and  received  the 
signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  'receive 
into  the  service  of  the  United  Slates  any  corps  of  troops  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered,  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  of  the  states,'  to  be  '  employed  in  the  state  raising  the  same, 
or  an  adjoining  stale,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  whh  tbe  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  state  raising  the  same.'  Before  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia 
already  called  into  service  imder  the  authority  of  ihe  states.  The  arri- 
val of  ihe  treaty  of  peace,  at  this  juncture,  arrested  all  further  proceed- 

i  in  session,  on  the  24th  of  De- 

Holmes's  Aanala. 
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cember,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent.  But  before  its  arrival, 
the  last  and  most  memorable  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  New  Of' 
leans.  On  the  Sth  of  January,  1815,  the  American  forces,  amounting  to 
about  six  thousand,  chiefly  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Jack- 
son, intrenched  before  the  city,  were  attacked  by  ^een  i^oMjan.i  British 
troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenham.  After  three  charges, 
in  which  they  were  swept  down  with  incredible  slaughter,  the  British 
Bed  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  oa'the  field  of  battle. 
General  Packenham  was  killed  while  rallying  his  troops  to  the  second 
charge ;  General  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  in  command,  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  third  charge.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  waa 
seven  hundred;  in  woimded,  fourteen  hundred;  in  prisoners,  jStie  hun- 
dred :  in  all,  twenty-six  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  seven  killed  and 
six  wounded. 

The  joy  excited  by  this  victory  was  merged  in  the  still  livelier  joy 
with  which  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  received. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate.  This  treaty  made  no  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  set- 
tled none  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  for  which  it  was  professedly 
declared.  All  parties,  however,  welcomed  the  return  of  peace.  At  a 
subsequent  convention,  signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  countries 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  various  articles  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  England  and  the  United  States  were  adopted. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  within  which,  by  the  treaty,  all 
vessels  taken  by  either  party  were  to  be  held  good  prizes,  several  en- 
gagements at  sea  were  fought,  ;:nd  several  captures  made.  Among 
them  the  American  frigate  President  was  captured  by  a  British  squad- 
ron ;  and  the  British  ships  Cyane,  Levant,  and  Penguin,  were  taken  by 
the  Americans. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  a  bill  was  passed  incorporating  the 
"  bank  of  the  United  States,"  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  miliions  of  dol- 
lars. The  charter  was  to  continue  in  force  until  me  3d  of  March,  1836, 
This  measure  was  the  subject  of  a  very  earnest  and  protracted  debate, 
both  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
bank  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  in  the  ofiice  of  president  by  Jameb 
Mo\ROE,  March  4,  1817. 

The  country  was  now  at  peace,  but  its  condition  was  by  no  means 
prosperous.  Commerce  had  not  yet  revived,  and  the  manufactures 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  war  were  entirely  broken  down 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  merchandise. 

In  1818,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Seminoles  and  the  United 
States,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  some  Indians  from  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Creeks  in  1814,  The  Indians  were  entirely 
subdued  by  Genera!  Jackson. 

In  1819,  another  convention  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  granting  to  American  citizens  the  right  to  fish  on  iho 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  establisliing  a  portion  of  the  northern  bounda- 
ly ;  and  extending  for  tea  years  longer  the  commercial  c 
eluded  four  years  before. 
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A  treaty  was  also  this  year  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  East 
and  West  Florida,  with  the  islands  adjacent,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1821  Mr.  Monroe  was  unanimously  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office.  Much  less  unanimity,  however,  was  displayed 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  next  congress.  Some  important  commercial 
acts  were  passed  ;  revolutionary  soldiers  were  provided  for  by  pensions ; 
and  the  ratio  of  population  and  representation  fixed  at  one  representa- 
tive to  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  year  1824  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  the  country  by  a  visit 
from  La  Fayette,  the  friend  and  companion-in-arms  of  Washington,  to 
whose  services  in  the  dark  day  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  nation 
owed  so  much.  He  passed  about  a  year  in  the  country,  visiting  every 
part  of  it,  and  receiving  everywhere  the  most  enthusiastic  tokens  of 
homage  and  gratitude.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  a  national 
frigate  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  named,  in  honor  of  him,  the  Bran- 
dyinine — the  name  of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  During  his  lisil,  congress  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land  in  Florida,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  eminent  services. 

Mr.  Monroe  retired  from  office  with  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
parlies.  His  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had 
been  uninfluenced  by  party  spirit,  and  characterized  by  uprightness, 
prudence,  and  good  sense.  The  country  was  everywhere  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

No  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  having  been  made  by  the 
electors,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  Slates. 

Among  the  noticeable  events  d  1        dm  the  first  to 

be  mentioned  is  a  controversy  betw         1  1  ment  and  the 

executive  of  Georgia,  in  relation  t  n  1  nd    h  Id  by  he  Cherokees 

and  Creeks  in  that  state.     The  g  1  g  h  d    greed  to  ex- 

tinguish, for  the  benefit  of  Geo  tn      h     Ind   n     1  hose  lands — ■ 

"  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  d  p  n  b!     erras."     Bui 

the  Creeks,  at  a  national  council      f      d      al  h       erritory.  Af- 

ter the  council  had  broken  up,  and  m  j  j  of  h  h  t  had  departed, 
a  few  who  remained  were  indue  d       m  k  >i      <1    g  the  lands 

in  question  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
Creek  nation.  But  the  governor  of  Georgia  determined  to  act  upon  it 
as  valid.  To  prevent  a  war,  the  president  ordered  General  Gaines  to 
repair  to  the  Creek  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  ;  and  di- 
rected Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  to  suspend  his  intended  measures. 
Congress  approved  the  course  of  the  president ;  and  at  length  a  treaty 
was  formed  with  the  Creeks,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties  ex- 
cept the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  1  idependence  (July  4, 
1826)  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  ex-presidents  Adaks 
«nd  Jefferson. 

The  most  important  among  the  measures  which  occupied  the  first 
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session  of  the  twentieth  congress,  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a 
view  to  afford  protection  to  American  manufactures.  The  principle  of 
a  proteclive  tariff  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  south,  and  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  commercial  body  at  the  north  wnile  the  details  of  ^a 
bill  which  was  passed  were  far  from  satisfactorj  to  the  friends  of  pri- 
tection. 

Durinff  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams  s  admin islralion,  the  most  absorb- 
ing subject  of  public  interest  was  the  approachmg  election  ;  and  ne/er 
before  had  party  spirit  displayed  itself  m  such  i  irulent  and  unjustifiable 
attacks  upon  private  life  and  character.  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated.  Du- 
ring his  administration  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  increased 
to  aa  unexampled  height.  Agriculture,  commerce  and  manuiactures, 
were  ever3-where  flourishing.  The  public  debt,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
was  almost  extinguished.  The  annual  revenue  largely  exceeded  the 
demands  of  government ;  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  terra,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  more  than  five  millions  in  the  treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1839,  Andrew  Jackson  was  inaugurated  (/res- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  new  president  signalized  his  accessioa  to  office  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  office  of  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessors.  Besides  the  principal  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury, marshals,  district  attorneys,  revenue  and  land  officers,  nearl)'  five 
hundred  postmasters  were  removed  from  office.  Dufing  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  there  were  but  tieo  removals,  both  for  cause.* 

Among  the  most  important  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  twenty-first  congress,  were,  the  modification  of  the  tariff;  Indian 
affairs  ;  internal  improvements  ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank. 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  a  memorial  came  before  congress  for  a  re. 
newal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  houses  of  congress ;  but  on  the  lOth  of  July  it  was  returned  by  the 
president  with  objections. 

The  poll  "y  of  making  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  was 
adopted  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office,  and  had  continued  through 
all  the  succeeding  administrations.  To  this  policy  General  Jackson 
was  opposed,  and  accordingly  returned,  with  his  veto,  several  bills  ma- 
king such  appropriations. 

In  1 833,  the  hostility  of  the  south  to  the  protective  tarifif  assumed  in 
South  Carolina  an  attitude  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  A 
convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Columbia,  November  24  ;  pro- 
nounced the  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  for  protection  unconstitu- 
rional,  and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  payment  or  enforcement 
of  such  duties.  The  remedy  thus  proposed  received  the  name  of  nulli- 
jication. 

President  Jackson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  containing  an 

•Washington  removed  from  office  niiw;  John  Adams,  («i;  Jefferson,  rtir(s-(;iM  ; 
Madison,  fine;  Monroe,  nine-  making,  with  Ihe  (luo removed  by  Jobii  Q.  Adams, 
nvenly-fotiT  in  all. 
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admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  goT- 
ernment,  and  expressing  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  the  laws. 
This  only  increased  the  exasperation  in  South  Carolina :  the  governoi 
of  the  slate,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  issued  a  counter-procla- 
mation, urging  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
state,  and  lo  resist  the  general  government  in  any  attempt  K>  enforce  the 
tariff  laws.  General  orders  were  also  issued  to  raise  volunteers  for  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  supporting  the  rights  of  the  state. 

General  Jackson  hereupon  addressed  a  message  to  congress,  recom- 
mending such  measures  as  would  enab!e  the  executive  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales. 

Everyihing  thus  betokened  a  civil  war.  But  an  appeal  to  South 
Carolina  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill 
modifying  the  tariff  {introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  "compromise  act"),  joined  with  the  manifestation  of  firmness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  served  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
South  Carolina,  and  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  nullifying  ordinances. 

On  the  4lh  of  March,  1833,  Andrew  Jackson  entered  on  a  second 
term  of  office. 

The  charier  of  the  United  States  bank  being  about  to  expire,  the 
president,  who  had  before  expressed  to  congress  his  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  continuing  that  mstitution  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the 
U^rted  States,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  to 
remove  the  government  "  depositea"  from  the  bank.  This  Mr.  Duane 
declined  to  do.  He  was  immediately  removed  from  office  by  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  Mr.  Tanev  was  appointed  in  his  place,  by  whom  the  depoa- 
ites  were  removed,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  several  state  banks. 
This  measure  was  strongly  censured  by  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
senate,  June  9,  1834. 

The  country  was  now  disturbed  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  col- 
lision with  France.  By  a  treaty,  negotiated  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Eives.the 
French  government  had  agreed  to  make  indemnity  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  American  commerce  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  had 
failed  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.  In  December,  1834,  the  president  rec- 
ommaided  -eprisals  upon  French  commerce.  This  was  deemed  by 
congress  not  expedient  at  present.  Happily,  however,  the  danger  of 
hostile  collision  was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  by  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  making  provision  to  fulfil  iis  stipu- 
lations. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty -fourth  con- 
gress, which  began  December  7,  1835,  was  a  law  directing  the  depos- 
ite,  under  certain  regulations,  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  in 
several  of  the  state  banks,  and  distributing  the  surplus  revenue  among 
the  several  states. 

In  December,  1835,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  New  Y^rk.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is 
computed  not  to  have  fallen  much  short  of  twenly  miUtons  of  dollars, 
without  estimating  the  injury  and  loss  from  suspension  and  derangement 
of  business. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  the  Seminole  Indians,  refusing  to  remove 
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from  Florida  to  the  lands  appropriated  for  them  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  country  became  involved  in  a  war  with  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1842  that  they  were  finally  subdued  and  sent  west. 

On  the  I  Ith  of  July,  1836,  the  receivers  of  public  money  were  in- 
structed, by  a  circular  from;  the  treasury  department,  to  receive  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public  lands. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1837,  the  "  expunjjing  resolution"  (so  called) 
introduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  passed  the  senate  oy  a  small  majority.  By 
this  act,  the  resolution  of  the  senate  passed  June  9,  1834 — censuring 
the  president  for  removing  Mr.  Duane,  and  ordering  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  Slates  tleposiles  from  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates — was 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  senate.  Against  ihis  proceeding,  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  read 
a.  solemn  protest. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Buren  became  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  his  predecessor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  entered 
upon  office,  when  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  commercial  revulsions  ever  known. 

For  several  years  previous,  the  wildest  spirit  of  speculation  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country.  Vast  public  works  were  underuken  by 
states  and  chartered  companies  ;  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods 
were  made  ;  and  real  estate,  especially  iota  in  cities  and  towns,  went  up 
3  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  iis  in- 
trinsic value.  The  multitude  of  state  banks  that  had  been  chartered, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  the 
consequent  excessive  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  had  contributed 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  speculation.  At  length  a  crisis  came  ;  and  the 
revulsion  was  proportionably  severe.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  list  of  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  (including 
only  the  more  considerable,  and  omitiing  handreds  of  less  importance) 
shoT^s  a  total  amount  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  All  credit, 
all  confidence,  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  alt  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  suspend- 
ed specie  payments,  and  the  suspension  became  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  general  government  tiecame  involved  in  the  universal 
embarrassment — the  banks  in  which  its  deposites  were  placed  having 
stopped  in  the  general  suspension.  I'he  government  still  insisted,  how- 
ever, upon  all  postages  and  duties  being  paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent, 
and  even  refused  its  own  checks  and  drafts  when  offered  in  payment  of 
customhouse  bonds. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  convoked  an  extra  session  of 
congress,  which  began  on  the  4th  of  September.  Agreeably  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  executive,  as  measures  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  general  government,  congress  passed  a  law  postponing  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1 839,  the  payment  to  the  states  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the 
surplus  revenue  ;  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury 
notes,  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  president  also 
recommended  the  "  separation  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government 
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from  those  of  coTporations  or  individuals."  A  bill  in  accordance  witU 
this  recommendation— commonly  called  the  sub-treasury  bill,  placing 
the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  certain  receivers-general,  subject  to 
the  order  and  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  Slates — passed  the 
senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house. 

At  the  next  regular  session  of  congress  (December,  1837 — July,  1838), 
B  reissue  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized.  The  sub-treasury  system 
was  again  urged  upon  the  attention  of  congress,  but  was  not  adopted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally resumed  specie  payments  :  but  tn  October  following,  the  banks  of 
Philadelphia  again  suspended,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
banks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  the  states  south  and  west.  The 
banks  of  New  York  and  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie. 

The  twenty-sixth  congress  commenced  its  first  session  December  2, 
1839.  Among  its  acts,  two  only  need  be  mentioned:  one  for  taking 
the  sixth  census  of  the  United  Slates  ;  the  other,  "  for  the  collection, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  diabiffsement,  of  the  public  revenue" — being 
the  siib-tnusiry  system  so  earnestly  recommended  by  the  president. 

At  the  second  session  of  this  congress,  nothing  was  done  of  sufficient 
importance  lo  find  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was 
the  candidate  of  the  opposition.  After  a  contest  unprecedented  for  in- 
tensity of  political  excitement,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  WiLitAH  Henry  Harrison  was  inau- 
gurated president  of  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  office,  and  organ- 
ized his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  sickness  ;  and  on  the  ■Ith  of  April,  one  month  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  he  expired.  "  In  death,  as  in  life,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  country  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts." 

By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  the  vice- 
president,  becair.?,  according  to  the  constitution,  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  meas- 
ures passed  by  congress.  This  law  was,  however,  subsequently  re- 
pealed. The  tariff  was  modified  with  a  view  to  further  protection  of 
American  industry.  To  the  infiuence  of  this  measure,  the  friends  of 
protection  mainly  attribute  the  return  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity as  great  as  ever  before.  It  has,  however,  created  great  dissatis- 
faction in  some  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  is  considered  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  compromise  act. 

Among  the  most  memorable  events  of  this  administration  is  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  concluded  in  September,  1842,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster,  by 
which  the  difierences  about  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and 
Lower  Canada,  long  a  matter  of  dispute  and  ili-blood,  were  amicably 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island  are  a  less  agreeable  subject  of 
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record  ;  though  happily  the  apprehensions  they  excited  have  been  dia- 
pelled.  In  1841,  a  convention  of  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  framed 
a  new  constitution,  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  (which  under  the  exist- 
ing government  was  extremely  limited)  to  all  free  white  inhabitants  ; 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  government  under  this  conslitution. 
They  elected  a  legislative  body,  and  chose  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor 
of  the  slate.  All  these  proceedings  were  considered  as  unlawful  and 
revolutionary  by  those  opposed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  taken 
place  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  without  being  in  anyway  initiated 
by  the  lawful  and  actual  government.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 
The  legal  government  applied  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  detached  several  companies  of  troops  to  Newport  to  await  events. 
Dorr  mustered  a  considerable  force  of  armed  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal at  Providence.  Shortly  after,  he  took  a  position  at  Ckepachet, 
where  his  force  was  increased  by  volunteers  from  New  York  and  other 
stales.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  body  of  the  state  militia,  under  General 
M'Neil,  Dorr  and  his  party  broke  ground  and  fled,  June  25, 1843.  His 
government  fell  to  pieces.  After  two  years,  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island ;  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the  state- 
prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  government  of  the  state 
have  signified  their  readiness  to  revoke,  whenever  Dorr  shall  acknowl- 
edge his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government — which  now  rests  upon 
a  new  constiiulion,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances,  making  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  proposed  by  the  revolutionary  party,  ex 
cept  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  is  required  instead  of  one. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Tyler  communicated  to  the 
senate  a  treaty  formed  with  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  which  that  state 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union.     The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1844,  the  election  of  president 
was  the  absorbing  subject  of  public  interest.  The  candidates  of  the 
rival  parlies  were  Hbnrv  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for  president,  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinohuvsen,  of  New  Jersey,'  for  vice-president,  on  the  one 
side  ;  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  Georob  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  other. 

Thus  have  been  briefly  sketched  the  leading  even      pi        Id 
■  civil,  oi'  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  firs  f    bl        d 
tered  colonial  estabhshments  to  the  formation  of  a  gre         d  p      p 
nation.     The  great  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  per  I       II 

ordered  republic,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  doubtless  y  b 

solved.     It  depends  on  the  intelligence  and  virtu       f    h     p    pi 
whether  it  shall  be  solved  as  the  friends  of  free  in  d 

Theoretically  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  human  g 
quires,  beyond  any  other,  the  presence  of  these  cond  p 

■  it  from  being  practically  the  worst.     May  the  Almighty  P  1       f 

•Mr.  Frelin^hiiysen  has  for  five  years  past  resided  in  New  \ork,  as  elian  cello* 
rf  the  nnivMsity  of  that  city. 
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dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  to  such  a  religious  obserr- 
ance  of  his  holy  commandnieiits,  that  the  history  of  the  nation  in  all 
coming  ages  may  be  aa  glorious  as  its  rise  and  progress  have  been 
won  Jerful !  "  Blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God 
yea,  happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case  '" 
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QUESTIONS 
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CHAPTER  I. 


—The  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
.t  ]a  said  of  the  VisigothB  in  Spain  7 
t,  of  the  Ostrogoths  1 
'    '  ■'  LO   from   tho   Getman 


?.  What  tcsuJt  followed  Justinian's  purtial. 

ity  to  one  of  tlie  factions  1 
).  How  did  this  happen? 
(.  How  did  Justinian  restore  order! 
L.  How  many  of  the  rioters  were  killed  1 
!.  What  war  did  JustiniannowBugageinI 


ForoBta! 
L  What  is  said  of  th 

i.  What  tribes  were  atili  more  barbaroual 
).  For  what  were  the  Germanic  tribea  re 

markable  7 
r.  From  what  part  of  Europe  did  the  Scla- 

i.  How  did  Ihey  resemhle  the  Tartan  ? 

}.  Their  forin  of  government! 

1.  How  long  did  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple remain  in  obscurity  ? 

I.  Who  restored  its  supremacy  ? 

i.  How  was  Zeno  made  emperor  ? 

(.  Who  excited  a  revolt  agauist  him 

I.  Who  teslored  him  to  tho  throne  7 

i.  What  oicitedhostilitiee  between  him  and  1 
Theodoric  ? 

5.  How  was  peace  obtained  by  Zeno  7 

7,  What  is  eaid  of  the  march  of  Theodoric?  ; 

3.  Who  opposed  him  T 

9.  What  city  sustained  a  long  slegs  I 

D.  What  became  of  Odoacer? 

1.  Hon  did  Theodoric  securu  his  conquest?  i 

2.  What  were  Uie  limits  of  hLj  empire  ? 

3.  What  heceay  did  he  embrace? 
i.  The  conaeqaenoo  of  this  7 
5.  What  crimes  did  he  commit! 
G.  How  did  he  die  7  and  at  what  age  ! 

Sec.  2.— Reign  of  Justinian. 

1.  Who  was  Justin  ! 

2.  What  office  did  he  hold  7 
!.  How  did  he  secure  tho  thtono7 
i.  Whom  did  he  make  his  associate? 

3.  Whom  did  Justinian  marry? 


L  What  ^ 


IS  done  before  the  a: 


,  What  happened  to  Gehmer? 
.  How  did  he  consolo  himself? 
.  What  afforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for  at 

tacking  Italy! 
.  How  did  Theodotns  act ! 
.  How  did  his  subjects  treat  him  7 
.  How  did  '\ntigoa  commence  his  reign  ! 
.  His  course  afterwards  ! 
.  How  did  the  bishop  of  Some  act? 
.  How  was  he  punished  ? 
.  Whosucceededhim.andbywhatmeans? 
.  The  sucofsa  of  Belisarius  ? 
.  What  prevented  him  from  faking  Ra- 

.  WhowasTheodobert?  and  his  exploita! 

.  The  fate  of  Belisarius  ? 

.  The  Lombards,  why  so  called ! 

'.  What    protected  Iho  empire   for  forty 

.  Who  were  IhB  Avars! 

:.  Their  actions,  &,c.  7 

.  By  whom  conquered  ! 

.  Their  ori^n  and  original  condition  T 

.  For  what  celebrated  ? 

.  Tho  rival  of  Justinian,  who? 

.  How  did  he  secure  tho  tranquillity  of 

.  His  favourite  project! 

.  Who  first  checked  liis  career! 

.  What  happened  to  the  provincM  of  Italy 

and  Africa! 
.  Why  was  Bclissrias  less  BUCcessHtl  than 

formerly  7 
.  How  did  he  disgrace  himself? 
.  Who  succeeded  him  in  the  command? 
.       ,  His  success? 
45.  How  was  Italy  governed  after  this! 
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QUESTIONS  ON 


48.  How  was  ho  treated  by  Justinian  7 

49.  WtiatliasteiiedliisdeatliT 

50.  Tiie  GhHTacteF  of  Justimau  ! 


1.  What  project  did  Jualiniaji  form? 
S.  WiiaC  led  him  to  da  tliis? 

3.  What  lawyer  Was  appointed  to  prepare 

the  code? 

4.  His  qualifications  for  this  duty  1 

5.  The  inslriictiOHS  given  to  the  commia- 

6.  How  long  were  they  employed  in  this 

Hercntcan  nndertaking? 

7.  What  mora  difficult  work  yet  remained 

to  be  petfonned  T 

8.  To  whom  was  it  entrnatcd,  and  what 

powere  were  givea  him  5 

9.  The  recommendation  of  the  emperor  7 

10.  How  many  books  did  the  coda  contain  7 

11.  How  many,  the  Digest,  or  Pandects  7 
13.  Why  BO  called  1 

13.  How  many  yaais  did  it  occupy  7 

14.  How  many  laws  did  it  contaiu  7 

15.  How  many  volumes  was  it  aacBssary  to 
examine,  m  order  to  prepare  it  7 

State  the  substance  of  the  emperor's  do- 


16. 

17.  With  what  other  works  was  Tribonian 

charged  7 

18.  What  is  said  of  it7 

19.  Were  these  works  perfect  1 
SS.  What  were  the  Novels  7 

91.  How  many  of  them  wore  there  7 
S3.  How  long  were  these  law  volumes  lost  7 
23.  \^en,  how,  and  by  whom,  discovered  1 
'2i.  The  use  that  lias  been  made  of  them  7 
Sec.  4^if«(ory  of  the  Silk  Trade. 

1.  How  was  silk  fiist  obtained  in  Europe! 

3.  What  nations  had  the  first  monopoly  of 

3.  What  were  silk  robes  first  called  7 

4.  Whence  did  the  silk  first  come  7 

5.  How  is  this  known  7 

G.  Show  the  difficolties   of  its  importation 
from  China  7 

7.  What  is  mentoned  as  a  proof  of  Julius 

CiBsar's  magnificent  epoctacles  ! 

8.  The  price  of  Bilk  at  Home  7 

9.  'VVhat  law  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 

berius 7 
XO.  What  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned, 

in  the  history  of  silk  ' 
11.  The  decision  of  the  Sonnile  Dcotore  7 
13.  Who  was  the  first  Roman  emperor,  that 

wore  D  silk  garment  7 
13.  What  had  diminieliedthepricaof^kby 


reigns  consider  themeelvee ! 
>.  And  whf>3e,  did  the  By^antUie  emperors 

consider  Ihemselvea  7 
1.  What  ia  said  oflhe  Red  Sea7 
!.  Of  the  straits  of  Bab-el -MandebT 
i.  The  common  proverb  with  Eastern  sai- 
lors, respecting  the  Yam  Suph  1 
1.  What  advantage  did  the   Persians  take 
of  their  local  position,  with  respect  to 
the  sitk  trade  7 
).  How  did  Justinian  attempt  to  obviate 

;.  What  unforeseen  erent  secured  to  him 
his  great  object? 

f.  What  nunotieed  fact  in  natural  theolo- 
gy ia  mentioned! 

I.  How  did  these  monks  cany  the  silk- 
worms' eggs  to  Constaiituiople  7 

..  What  Bulbar  eircumatance  shows  the 
Eucceee  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk? 

i.  How  was  the  Sogdian trade  annihilated! 

<■  How  long  did  the  Greeks  monopolize  the 
Bilk  trade  7 

'.  How  was  the  manufacture  of  it  extend- 
ed in  Europe  7 

.  To  whom  is  France  indebted  for  her  pro- 
sent  superiority  in  this  trade? 

.  Who  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  mto 
England  1 

;o.   5. — The    Monarchy  of    the  Franks 
under  the  Merovingian  Dynasty. 
Who  was  the  first  king  of  the  Franks  7 

.  What  were  his  descendants  called! 

.  Who  washisBucce^or7 

.  What  cost  hhn  his  throne  7 

.  Who  succeeded  Hildenk  1 

.  The  modern  name  of  Clovis ! 

.  Whom  did  he  marry  7 

.  What  benefit  did  she  confer  on  hunt 

■  What  fee  did  ha  give  the  bishop  that 
baptized  him  ! 

.  What  anecdote  is  related,  illustraUve  of 
the  little  real  authority  enjoyed  by  the 
Frank  kings  ! 

.  The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Qovis  7 

.  By  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

.  Relate  the  story  of  the  death  of  Chlodo- 
mer'a  infant  children  7 

.  Who  succeeded  Theodoric  7 

.  His  character  and  exploits  7 

.  Under  whom   was    all    France  again 


mited! 


roign  ( 


irmg 


their 


.  Under  whom   was    France   once  mora 

united ! 
I.  How  did  he  punish  Brnnilda? 
.  Who  succeeded  him  7 
!.  His  character,  &c.,  and  why  canonized! 
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t.  "WTiowers  the  real  sovereigns  of  Franco, 

during  the  reign  of  his  Euceessore  ? 
L  Who  W3S  the  greatest  of  Iheee  nominal 

mimatere  ? 
i.  Who  wae  Charles  Msrtel  1 
•>.  What  rendered  his  name  illnstriovel 
f.  For  what  viciory  is  he  Blill  n 
celebrated  ? 


29.  The  name  of  the   dyiiDsty,  that 
ceeded  (ho  Merovingian? 
Sec.  e^Tke  Lombard  Manarchy. 

1.  By  whom,  »nd  why,  were  the  Lombards 

encouraged  lo  settle  on  the  frontiers 
the  empire? 

2.  Who  became  head  of  the  Lombside? 

3.  In  what  war  did  ho  engage  1 

4.  How  did  he  treat  Cunimund? 

5.  The  real  object  of  Alboin's  ambition  ? 

6.  What  ted  to  this  enterprise  ? 

7.  On  what  condition  did  the  Lombards  r 

sign  tfaeii  lands  to  the  Avars  T 

8.  What  imprudent   act  did  tho  Empre 

Sophia  commit  t 

9.  The  consequence  of  it? 

10.  What  city  alone  resisted  AlboinT 

11.  Why  was  it  eparcd? 
la.  Theendof  Albom? 

13.  Who  eucceedod  him? 

14.  His  character  and  end? 

15.  The  nature  of  the  govemmant  estab- 

lished by  bis  succeseor  ? 

16.  What  tended  to  reconcile  the  Italia 

the  Bupreraacy  of  the  Lombarda ! 

17.  What  ambitious  design  did  Luitprand 


).  How  was  the  pope  treated  by  the  Em. 

peror  Leo? 
I.  Who  aastd  him  from  this  fate  T 
!   Why  did  the  Itahans  revolt  against  Leo  T 
t.  1  •  whom  did  the  pope  havo  recourse  ' 

\,  Under    what    king  did   t")    Lombar 
reach  the  summit  of  their  greatness 

5.  By  whom  was  Astulphns  Enbdued? 

i.  Who  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Lombards? 

r.  How  was  Iheir  king  Irealod  ? 

).  Who  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn- 
hardy? 

Sec.  7.— The  Anglo-Saxons. 
I.  What  befeU  the  Britons  when  they  were 

finally  deserted  by  the  Romans? 
!.  What  imprudent  advice  did  they  adopt  1 
I.  Whom  did  Ihey  invite  over  ? 
1.  Who  were  the  Saxons  and  Angles  ? 
i   Their  two  chiefs  ? 
i.  Where  did  they  land? 


r.  How  many  followers  did  they  hrmo  with 

them? 
i.  What  induced  them  lo  send  for  more  7 
I.  How  did  they  treat  tho  Britons  ? 
I.  Wht-re  are  theu^  descendants  now? 
..  How  long  did  the  struggle  last  1 
!,  What  was  the  Saion  heptarchy  ? 
I.  In  which  of  tliese  kuigdoms  was  tho 

Christian  religion  first  established? 
I  Mention  the  circumstance  that  induced 

Gregory  to  send  misiiouarfes  mto  Eng- 


13.  For  what  is  Franc 


CHAPTER  IL 


Sec.  1. — Political  and  Soaal  Conditian  of 
the  East  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Justinian  ? 

2.  For  what  was  hie  reign  remarkable  ? 

3.  Who  saceeeded  Justin  II.  ? 

4.  His  character  T 

5.  Tiberius' successor? 

6.  Hia  character  ? 

7.  The  condition  of  Persia  at  this  time  ? 

8.  How  did  the  Emperor  Maurice  act  to- 

ward tho  royal  fugitive  ? 

9.  How  did  Khosnl  evince  his  gratitude  1 
10.  Against   whom   did  the    emperor  then 

turn  his  ^rms  ? 
.  What  led  to  a  mutiny  of  his  BoldieraT 
19.  WhowasPhocas? 

13.  How  did  he  commence  his  reign? 

14.  What  noble  act  did  Maurice  performi 

15.  Whosanctioned  the  usurpation  of  Phocas? 

16.  What  title  did  ho  receive  from  him  in 
consequence  ? 

17.  What  was  Uie  end  of  Phocas? 
la  Who  succeeded  him? 
19.  How  did  Khosra,  king  of  Persia,  act 

en  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Mau- 
),  his  benefactor  T 
SO.  What  supplied  hhn  wiUi  allies  in  every 

31.  What  enterprise  did  hie  successes  now 
ourage  him  (o  undertake  T 
did  the  Jews  act  in  Jerusalem? 

23.  The  fate  of  Eg>'pt ; 

34.  How  loaij  WQS  Khoarfl's  camp  in  sight 


of  Con 


nople? 
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35.  What  letter  dill  he  now  reci 

26.  Who  was  the  writer  ? 

27.  How  was  the  letter  treated 

28.  Mohamraed'a  remark  when 


99    How  » 


:e  the  A 


■a  employed  a 


aO.  How  has  their  temple  of  Moccs  btel 

always  regarded  7 
21.  What  tribe  hid  the  custody  of  ;tl 
f  33.  What  oouaequcnoe  did  this  giro  them  7 
("hat  gave  a  check  to  Christianity  a 


30.  What  pmpose  did  the  emperor  form  I 

31.  Who  dissuaded  him  from  executing  it  7 

32.  On  what  condition  did  Khoarii  promis 

peace  to  the  empire  i 

33.  How  was  the  emperor  affected  by  this 

insult  t 

34.  Hie  first  step  1 

35.  What  bold  eiiterpriae  did  he  forml 

36.  Show  what  was  his  succeaa. 

37.  How  did  Khoera  act  duniig  this  desola 


tion  of  hia  kin; 


5  hiiiKelf  of  such 


ir  for  his  ui 


38.  Th«  consequent 

conduct  t 

39.  What  eicaae  di< 

uatural  conduct  1 

40.  What  trophy  did  Heraoliua 

hun  from  Jerusalem  1 

41.  Thefateof  Feraia? 
49.  What   flame    waa 

spreads 

43.  How  was  yiclory  fatal  to  HeracUusI 

44.  His  conduct? 

45.  What  new  enemies  appeared  on   the 

confines  of  Peisiaf 

46.  The  fate  of  the  empire  during  the  last 

eight  years  of  the  reign  of  HeraoliuBl 
Sec.  2.— Siale  of  Arabia  at  the  coming  of 
Mohammed. 

1.  The  geographic^!  position  of  Arabia  ? 

2.  Ita  dimensionsl 

3.  The  soil  and  climate,  &c.  T 

4.  Character  and  position  of  Arabia  Felix 

5.  Character  and  position 


a  of  Arabia  Fe- 


6.  What    onoe    gave    it    importance    and 

wealth  1 

7.  From  whom  are  the  Araoa  dftacended  1 

8.  WhatiBtheirboaslI 

9.  Why  has  their  country  nerec  been  con- 

quered 7 

10.  What  parts  haye  been  conquered  1 

11.  The  phyaoal  and  intellectual  cooatitu. 

tion  of  the  Arab? 
13.  ^Vhat  is  said  of  the  eamei  T 

13.  Of  the  Arab  horse? 

14.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs? 

15.  Their  religious  condition  before  the  com- 

ing of  Mohammed  t 
IG.  What  did  an  ancient  father  i 
biaT 

17.  In   what   provinjo  were  the    principal 

cities,  in  remote  ages  7 

18.  The  chief  cities  now  ( 

19.  What  has  always  given  Mecca  unport- 


24.  In  what  year  did  Ibis  happen  ? 

25.  How  is  Mecca  situated? 

36.  Its  son  and  water,  &0.7 

27.  How  far  have  ita  mhabitants  to  send  for 
good  fruit? 

i.  By  whom  was  Mecca  tomidcd? 

I.  By  whom  was  its  temple  erect  ed  1 

I.  To  whom  la  its  early  prosperity  aacribed ! 

1.  Why  did  lahmael  make  it  his  residence? 
33.  'What  proves  it  to  be  an  ancient  city? 

33.  The  ancient  name  of  Medina  ? 

34.  How  does  it  compare  with  Mecca? 

35.  Why  did  its  citizens  espouse  the  causa 
of  Mohammed? 

3G.  The  literature  of  the  Arabs? 

37.  How  was  a  Uterary  spirit  kept  up  ? 

38.  What  was  done  with  their  beet  poemaJ 

39.  The  title  of  their  aeyen  best  poema  7 
How  were  they  written? 

41.  Where  kept  7 

42.  Their  history,  what? 

43.  Their  astronomy  7 

44.  Their  mechanical  arts? 
15.  What  four  peculiarities  has  God  ^ven 

them? 
Sec.  3.— The  PreaoMng  of   Mohammed. 

1.  Where  waa  Mohammed  bom? 

2.  Who  was  his  father? 

3.  His  mother? 

4.  The  religion  of  both  ? 

5.  His  tmcles,  who  1 

6.  Wlicro  did  be  become  an  orphan? 

7.  Whither  *d  he  go  at  the  age  of  Ihir 

8.  His  course  from  this  time? 

9.  The  consequence  of  hia  moEcantdo  lal- 
ent? 

10.  Whomdidhemarry? 

11.  What  consideration  did  this  give  him  T 

12.  'WTiat  use  did  he  immediately  make  of 
^ood  fortune  ? 

13.  What^did  he  do  for  his  family  ? 

14.  What  was  he  doing  for  the  next  fifteen 

15.  His  yearly  practice  ? 

16.  What  made  hid  aoqualnled  with    the 
acipal  forms  of  religion  then  prc- 


y  of  Ara 


J7.  The  names  of  aome  of  these  sects? 

18.  What  led  him  to  think  himself  a  prophet  ? 

19.  To  whom  did  he  first  announce  his  mis- 

20.  Did  she  recognize  hia  claims  ? 

21.  Who  followed  her  example  7 

32.  What  led  them  to  beUeva  in  him  w 
I  readUy  ? 
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33    What  were  these  converts  called  1 

24.  The  meaning  of  the  word? 

25.  What  conlimied  their  faith  ? 

26.  Why  did  he  comraimicate  them  oraUyT 
ST.  Is  it  probnble  so  eminent  a  merchant  did 

not  know  how  to  read  and  write  ? 
98.  Why  did  he  theD  pretend  ignorance? 
W.  In  what  book  were  these  revelations 

preserved! 

30.  The  moanhig  of  the  term  T 

31.  How  soon  did  he  publicly  proeliuin  him- 

Belf  a  prophet  ? 

32.  How  WM  he  received  7 

33.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  make 

the  avowal  ^ 

34.  How  did  All  act? 

35.  Where  did  Mohammed  be.gin  to  preac 

36.  Why  did  the  guardians  o{  the  city  oppi 

him? 

37.  Haw  were  some  of  his  most  zealous  fol- 

lowera  treated? 

38.  Was  he  alarmed  by  these  demonstra- 

39.  What  did  he  say,  when  requested  to  sus- 

pend his  preaching  ? 

40.  On  what  great  occasion  did  he  preach  ' 

41.  What  rendered  the  inhabitmits  of  Medi. 
a  that  were  present  peculiarly 


<eJ 
42.  What  was    Mahomi 


eds   first 


I.  \Miat  was  he  all  along  an  impostor  o 

t.  What  doctrine  did  he  now  preach  in  op 
position  to  his  former  doctrines  1 

i.  What  personal  interview  did  the  ange 
Gabriel  afiord  him] 

i.  How  did  the  Meccan  chiefs  act  afl;e 
this? 

',  Whither  did  he  flee  ? 

!.  What  is  his  flight  ctilledt 

I.  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  ? 

I.  How  was  he  received  in  Medina  ? 

..  The  meaning  of  the  terra  "  Medina  "  ? 

i.  How  did  his  converts  act? 

1.  'What  attracted  warrioiB  to  his  standard 

1.  What  occurred  near  the  well  Bedr? 

>.  How  did  he  now  extend  his  religiou? 

i.  What  sublime  arientaliem  was  long  thi 


of  his  foil, 


r.  Who  were  the  special  objeets  of  his 

i.  Why  were  Ihey  so  ? 

).  What  effect  did  a  defeat  at  Ohod  have 

on  him  ? 
)    To  what  did  he  ascribe  it? 
1.  What  character  did  the  war  noi 

Bume? 
I.  How  did  the  Meccana  suffer  ? 
I.  What  did  they  do  T 
1.  What  did  Mohammed  say? 
i.  What  did  Mohammed  become? 


.  Did  he  take  Mecca! 

.  To  whom  did  he  send  ambassadors! 

.  The  king  of  Peisia's  treatment  of  tl 

letter  sent  him  ! 
.  How  did  HeraoliuB  treat  it  ? 
.  What  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease  in  h 

.  How  did  he  enter  Mecca? 

,  How  did  he  show  homage  to  the  ni 

lional  faith  ! 
.  The  effect  produced  by  hia  presence  ? 
.  In  what  war  did  he  now  engage  ? 
.  The  consequeneo  of  his  success  7 
.  How  did  he  treat  the  Kaaba  ? 
.  What  emblem  was  permitted  to  remaii 
.  What  was  the  black  stone  ! 
.  The    conacquencB    of   the    capture 


Mec. 

.  What  two  great  objects  did  ho  thus  ef- 
fect? 
.  How  many  warriors  did  ho  now  have  1 
.  WliatledtohisdeathT 
.  At  what  age  and  in  what  year  ? 
.  His  dying  words  ! 
.  Mis  favourite  wife! 
.  Why  did  he  make  no  will? 
.  WhowasFatima? 
EC  4., — Early  Progress  of  iJie  Snracens, 
.  What  shook  the  fabric  of  Islamism  to 

its  foundation  ? 
!.  Who  had  the  best  hereditary  claims! 
I    What  rendered  him  unpopular  ? 
:    How  was  the  controversy  decided! 
..  What  surname  did  he  assume  ? 
1.  The  meaning  of  it? 
.  His  fiist  eiploit? 
1.  What  purpose  did  he  then  form  I 
I.  The  success  of  his  army! 
I.  Its  general,  who  ? 
.  Why  did  be  wish  to  take  Jerasaleml 
',.  His  instructions  to  his  army  ? 
:.  ■\\Tiat  rendoi-s  them  bo  remarkable  ? 
!.  Quote  Rev.  9.  4. 

;.  What  other  city  did  he  wish  to  take 
i.  Did  Heraclius  succour  it  ? 
'.  How  often  was  his  army  routed  ? 
I.  What  dispute  arose  between  the  Saracen 

generals  ? 
I.  Why  was  the  memory  of  the  Khaliph 

Aba  Bokr  venerated  ! 
I.  His  character! 
.  His  successor? 
I.  How  did  ho  evince  his  jealousy  of  Eha* 

led? 
I.  What  empire  fell  next  ? 
L  The  result  of  the  battle  of  KadesiaT 
>.  Describe  the  standard  of  Persia  ? 
J.  What  was  done  with  it? 
!.  What  foolish  act  did  an  Arabian  soldier 

perform! 
i.  "Where  was  the  final  battle  foiighl,  which 

decided  the  fate  of  Persia! 
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QUEST  IONS  ON 


29   The  fat9  of  theForeiankin^?  i 

30.  What  dynasty  ended  with  him  1 

31.  "What  country  fcU  noit?  ! 

33.  The  eqnipage  of  tho  khalLph  as  he  came 

to  the  Enrrciider  of  Jonisalem  ? 
S3,  What  did  be  do  when  he  reached  his 
camp? 

34.  What    preofB     of    hia    moderatiou    are 

35.  Whi-re  did  he  huild  his  mosque  t 

36.  Wliat  cities  were  next  taken  7 

37.  Uow  many  yeais  did  tho  conquest  of 

Syria  occupy  1 

38.  What  conntry  feU  next? 

39.  The  fate  of  the  famoua  library  at  Alex- 

andria? 

40.  The  fate  of  Omar? 

4X.  Tho  cesulle  of  his  reign  of  ten  years  ? 

42.  By  whom  ia  hie  memory  venerated? 

43.  By  whom  esecrated  ? 

44.  His  habita? 

45.  For   what   are   the   Arabs   indebted   to 


CHAPTER  III. 


46.  Whut  customs, 

47.  Hiseucceesor? 

48.  What   exploits 
reign? 


&0.,  *d  he  introduce  ? 
were  performed  in  hi 

49.  Thefoto  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  ? 

50.  How  many  camel-loads  did  it  contain  J 

51.  The  fate  of  Olhraan  ? 

52.  Hia  snccessDF  ? 

53.  Who  revolted,  and  her  fate? 

64.  How  was  the  difficulty  with  Moawiyih 
settled!    Relate  the  circumstanc 

55.  Who  thus  became  khaliph? 

56.  Ali'a  character? 

57.  What  tradition  is  mentioned? 

58.  The  fate  of  his  posterity? 

59.  Whose  martyrdom  is  yearly  celebrated 


64.^ 


ued  Europe  &om  their  yoke? 
attle  T 


66.  How  long  did 

67.  What  led  to  the  ^membenaent  of 

63.  The  three  standards? 

69.  What  did  Abal  Abbas  do  1 

70.  Relate  the  circumataaces  of  the  as 

nation  of  the  Ommiade  family. 

71.  Who  escaped,  and  his  subsequen' 


?4.  Tlie    literary  character   of  the   Sara- 
f  5.  Tho  end  of  the  matter  ? 


Seo.  l—The  Life  of  CharUmagni. 

1.  What  (drcumEtances  consfared  to  giv« 

power  and  authority  to  the  pope  ? 

3.  Why  did  the   Ilaliaus  desire  lo  have  the 

pope   recognised  as  the   head  of  the 
Christian  church? 
3    What  favouf  did  the  pope  show  Pepin  T 

4.  How  was  it  returned? 

5.  Who  commanded  the  Freuch  armies  ia 

Italy? 

6.  To  whom  did  Pepin  leave  hia  kingdom? 

7.  What  circumstance  made  Charlemagne 

8.  What  were  the  grounds  of  hostility,  be- 

tween Charlemagne  and  the  Idug  of 
the  Lombards? 

9.  What  uiduced  Charlemagne  to  declare 

war  against  the  Saxons? 

10.  What  lead  Mm  into  Italy  ? 

11.  What  exploits  did  he  perform  there  ? 

12.  What  led  him  into  Spain  T 

13.  What  recalled  him  hame,  before  ho  had 

conquered  the  Saracena? 

14.  Describe  the  battle  of  Boncesvallca. 

15.  What  is  said  of  the  song  of  Roland  ? 

16.  Relate  the  legend  of  RonoKivalles. 

17.  The  anecdote  of  John,  king  of  Franco. 

18.  \Vhat  is  said  of  the  devastation  ot  the 

19.  Who  was  their  leader? 

20.  His  fate ! 

21.  How  did  Charlemagne  employ  the  inter- 
vals ot  tranquillity? 

32.  By  whom  was  he  assisted? 

23.  What  circumstance  proves  the  renown 
of  CharlemagH0 1 

24.  What  presents  were  sent  him? 

25.  What  new  enemy  now  appeared? 

36.  How  was  Charlemagne  afficted  by  their 

appearance  ? 
27.  Howdid  these  Normans  act  inEnglond? 
"  1.  What  led  Charlemagne  again  into  Italy  ? 
I.  What  title  did  the  pope  confer  on  him  ? 

30.  What  project  was  now  formed? 

31.  How  was  it  defeated? 

33.  Who  sQceoeded  Charlemagne  ? 

33.  How  long  did  Charlemagne  live  ? 

34.  The  character  of  Louis  ? 

Sec.  2. — Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Carlovin- 

gian  Dynasty. 

1.  The  boutidaries  of  the  Western  cm[aro  T 

a.  What  crimes  did  Louis  cfflnmit,  at  the 

instigaUon  of  his  wife  ? 

3.  The  consequences  of  them? 

4.  How  did  ho  ^ow  his  remorse? 

5.  What  led  to  a  civil  war? 

6.  What  civil  war  ensued  after  his  death  T 

7.  Who  may  bo  conadered  the  founder  of 

the  Freuch  monarchy  ? 
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t.  What  kingdoms  and  elates  were  formed 

out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Western 

empire? 
\.  To  what  did  they  owe  (heir  origin? 
I.  How   did    ChBrlemagns   endeavour    to 

rBmBdy  this  evil  ? 
,.  What  nullified  his  wisB  policy  ? 
!.  What  prinoipla  was  the  foundation  of  the 

feudal  system  ! 
I.  Of  what  great  race  were  the  Normaus  a 

branch  T 
I.  What    exasperated    them    against    the 

Franks? 
i.  What  was  their  character  as  sailors  t 
i.  How  did  they  find  the  land  when  thei 

were  far  out  at  sea? 
r.  What  title  did  their  leaders  aaaume? 
i.  How  did  these  sea-kings  get  followere  ? 
).  Their  nsnal  conduct,  &o.  1 
).  Why  were  they  specially  hoaOle  to  th 

clergy,  &c.  ? 
[.  Thieiry's  description  of  a  sea-kiog  ? 
!.  From  what  ballads  do  wo  obtain  all  on 

inrormation  of  these  sea-kings  7 
1.  Reoito  the  enactments  of  an  ancient  la? 

among  (hem. 
1.  Who  were  the  Kempe? 
i.  HowdidHiorolfaot? 
G-  His  succeas  ? 
7,  How  did  Half  act? 
3.  What  was  necesBary  in  order  to  obtal 

admission  into  this  niunber  ? 
3.  What  were  they  forbidden  to  do  T 
I  What  circnmatance  proyed  the  devotion 

ofhiscrWtoHatf? 
1   Who  wero  the  berseker  ? 
3.  How  did  Sivald's  sons  act,  when  they 

wero  in  this  stated 
).  Their /ate? 
1.  Wbat  other  esploits  did  Halfi3an  per- 

}.  How  did  die  sons  of  Arngrim  act,  duruig 

their  herserk  madne*  ? 
5.  How  di^  'he  sea-kings  procnre  wiv 

themselves  ? 
7.  Show  how  Moalda  was  trealed. 
B.  What  sufforiugs  did  these  pirates  inflict 

on  France  1 
9.  How  did  tne  Franks  defend  themselves ' 

0.  The  consequences  of  such  folly? 

1.  By  whom  was   the   Ruaaan   monarchy 

founded? 

2.  What  foothold  did  they  obtain  in  other 

3.  The  story  of  Charles  and  Hollo? 

4.  How  did  RoUo  afterwards  act? 

5.  What  mcident  is  mentioned,  as  show 

the  BfMiurity  of  property  ? 

6  What  new  onemy  appeared  at  this  tin 

7  Who  saved  Englaud  for  a  time? 

S    TholastofthsCarloyingiandynasty' 
9   ITio  founder  of  the  prteentcaceof  French 
,  kings? 


50.  The  state  of  France  at  this  period  ? 
Sec.  3^The  Foaitdation  of  the  Germaaie 

1.  Wliat  oath  were  the  German  emperoia 

obliged  to  take? 
a.  Where  did  the  custom  of  electinj;  empe- 


3.  How  long  did  it  continue  7 

4.  What  emperor  raised  Germany  to  tho 

highest  rank  among  European  states  ? 

5.  From  what   disgraceful   tribute  did  he 

free  his  kuigdoni? 

6.  How  did  the  Germans  show  their  sense 

of  the  importance  of  this  victory  ? 

7  What  incident  shows  the  character  of 

this  agt! 

8  How  did  Otho  become  king  of  Italy? 
9.  Why  did  the  pope  acknowledge  him  as 

Roman  empemr  and  supreme  head  of 
the  church? 

10  Why  did  ho  allerwards  oppose  bun? 

1 1  How  did  Olho  resent  this  conduct  ? 
19   What  hastened  the  death  of  Otho  II. 
13   How  was  Otho  m.  killed? 

14.  What  BUBcdola  is  related  of   Conrad's 


proofs  of  enei^  did  Henry  III. 
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18.  The  condition  of  affiiirs  in  Spain  7 

19.  The    condition  of  affairs  in   Northern 

aO.  Whom  did  Edward  the  Confessor  nomi- 

ai.  Whom  did  the  English  prefer? 

22.  What  oath  did  Harold  lake  ? 

23.  Under  what  cmmmstances  ? 

34.  What   artifice    was    employed   to    give 

Hanetity  to  it  T 
25.  Did  he  adhere  to  it? 
ae.  What  induced  Wilbam  to  invade  Eng- 

land? 

27.  ^Vhat  battle  decided  the  contest  ? 

28.  How  did  William  treat  the  English  T 

29.  How  did  some  Normans  lay  the  founda- 

tion of  the  kingdom  of  Ihe  two  Sicilies  T 

30.  How  did  all  these  events  strengthen  the 

8eo.  i.— State  of  the  East  from  the  Eetab- 
lishmetit  to  the  OiierthroiK  of  the  Khalipkate. 
1.  Whatissaidofthehieloryof  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  during  the  middle  ages  ? 
9,  Its  condition,  &e.? 
3  Whence  dkl  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
come? 
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i  What  dangoTOUB  |ractico  did  the  KhaViph 

Al  Moutasscm  introduce  ? 
).  The  consequence  of  it  7 
'.  How  was  (he  revolutiou  completed? 
(.  What  uew  horde  now  appeared  ) 
>.  Thoir  Ticloriea  T 
I.  The  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Malek 

Slioh? 
..  What  iittlc  (Micumstance  now  occurred, 

which  led  to  mighty  oonsequejices ) 
^  The  conduct  of  the  assassins  I 
I.  What  shows  the  extent  of  tho  evil  ? 
I.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Malek  Shah 

divided  ? 
i.  Of  wliat  benefit  to  tho  Christians 

this  division? 


CHAPTER!  V. 


Sec.  1. — The  Origin  of  the  Papacy. 
..  What  is  remarkable  in  the  clerical  o 

ganization  of  Christianity  ? 
j.  What  Etatement  is  made  on  this  subject? 
1.  What  two  great  principles  were  fully  te. 

cogniieil  at  a  very  enrly  period  ? 
I.  The  opinion  of  mlidela  on  this  point  T 
i.  The  general    oulhne   of    tlie    Bpostolii 

J.  To  what  two  different  lines  of  tempta- 
tion were  the  ciergy  exposed  ? 
I.  Show  how  they  tended  to  the  same  re- 

Bult? 

i.  The  only  bond  that  held  nations  to- 
gether? 

1.  Wliatledtothe  persecution  of  the  pagans! 

).  How  did  this  tend  to  increase  tlie  power 
of  tho  clergy  ? 

1.  How  waH  the  discipline  of  the  church 
injured? 

i.  How  wcro  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
corrupted? 

I.  What  miserable  practices  were  thus  in- 
troduced? 

1  What  bodies  hare  always  been  prominent 
in  introdnciiig  and  supporting  supeisti- 
tiota,  &c.  1 

i,  Waa  the  charge  of  idolatry  urged  against 
the  ChriatianBtnie? 

).  What  proves  it  to  be  so? 

f.  Who  were  the  Iconoclasts? 

i.  The  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Constanti- 

I.  How  did  (he  pope  act  ? 

).  Wlio  made  the  pope  a  temporal  prince? 

I.  When  does  the  proper  history  ot  the 

papacy  begin? 
I,  What   three   transactions    combined   to 


I,  What 


24.  What  is  said  oi 

of  Pepin  as  1 
35.  On  what  is  popery  founded  ? 
as.  Separate  the  two  parted 
97.  What  happened  ere  one  genui 

passed  away  ? 
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!C.  2. — The  early  Development  of  the 
Political  System  of  the  Papacy. 

.,  Tho  important  Lnlis  between  ancient  aiiiJ 
modern  history  1 

'..  Was  tho  French  monarchy  originally 
elective  or  hereditary  ? 

I.  Why  did  Pepin  then  wish  to  bo  recog- 
nized by  the  pope  ? 

1.  WhatissaidofthomeaBurcfloflhopopel 

1.  What  ceremony  did  they  revive  ? 

i.  How  did  Fepin  regard  it  ? 

'.  How  did  the  pope  regard  it  1 

I.  lis  efFect  ? 

I.  How  did  the  Frank  nobles  regard  it  ? 

(.  What  new  act  did  pope  Stephen  per- 

..  Its  effect? 

!.  What  return  did  the  Carlovingians  make 

to  Steplien  J 
t.  What  fraud  did  the  holy  father  commit 

in  order  to  secure  these  acquisitions  t 
\.  Its  effect  7 
i.  Is  it  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  > 

i.  What  pontiff  first  combined  the  elements 
of  the  papacy  into  a  system  7 

'.  What  difficulty  met  him  at  the  ouUat  1 

\.  How  did  the  pope  attempt  to  ward  oS 
the  danger  7 

I.  How  did  Leo  III.  act  ? 

I.  How  has  his  act  been  interpreted  T 

.  What  is  said  of  it  ? 

I.  What  benefits  did  Loo  experience  from 
this  moderation  ? 

1.  How  did  he  show  his  gratituda  7 

\.  Tho  dangers  and  benefits  to  the  papal 
see,  of  the  re-establisiimenl  of  the 
empire  ? 

i.  What  is  EDJd  of  the  struggles  between 
the  bishops  of  Kome  and  of  Constanti- 
nople ? 

1.  The  effect  on  the  papacy  of  the  death  at 
Charlemagne? 

'-  What  is  said  of  the  usurpations  of  tho 
churcli  during  the  wars  between  tha 
successors  of  Charlemagne  ? 

I.  What  shameful  acknowledgment  did 
Charles  the  Bald  make  ? 

I-  What  canon  did  the  bishoie  make! 

I.  How  did  king  and  people  regard  it  J 

..  What  right  did  the  pope  assume  ? 

'..  Why  did  he  depose  the  urchlBshop  of 
Bavenua  ? 

i.  How  did  he  treat  King  Lotbaire  ? 

\.  What  acknowledgment  clid  tho  pt^  ox- 
act  of  tho  king  of  France? 
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How  was  he  recognized  as  emperor? 

5,  Under  what  pre. 

What  letter  did  tho  popo  write  to  the 

king? 

6.  How  did  it  link 

How  did  the  feudal  lords  treat  the  pon- 

of tho  commai 

tiffs  1 

7.  How  was  tho  de 

To  wliat  are  the  vices  of  this  period  at- 

.  JS-iZTil 

(ribulable' 
).  The  great  error  of  the  pontiff^? 
i  What  rendered  popery,  as  a  Bysteni, 

operative  1 
EO,  3, — The  Struggle  far  Supremacy  be- 

tvteBB  the  Popes  and  Emperors. 
1.  For  what  eervices  was  Otho  rewarded 

with  the  iron  crown  of  Irtimbardy  and 

tho  title  of  emperor  of  the  West? 
3.  How  did  Otho  ehow  his  jealousy  of  the 

designs  of  the  pope  aguost  him,  even 

in  hia  coronation  ? 
i.  How  did  the  pope  treat  Otho  ! 
I.  Otho'a  conduct  in  return  ? 
i.  The  character  of  Pope  John  ? 
i.  Who  was  elected  in  his  room  I 
7.  What  bull  did  he  iesue  ? 
i.  What  did  the  bishops  think  and  eay  of  iti 
J.  What  led  to  John's  reator    '      ~ 
).  His  subsequent  conduct  1 
1.  His  end  I 
i.  What  did  the  people  think  of  his  death  ? 
3,  Who  succeeded  him? 
1.  The  condition  of  the  papacy  atlhistimeJ 
j.  To  what  did  the  papacy  owe  its  firsl 

success  ? 
3.  What  now  gave  it  strength  for  a  new 

struggle? 
7.  How  was  Pope  John  treated  ^ 
i.  His  successors,  and  who  previuled? 
(.  What  traitorous  act  did  Bomfaoo  VII. 

1.  The  death  of  Boniface  ? 
1.  The  death  of  his  rival  ? 
i.  What  shov/s  how  low  the  papacy  had 

now  sunk  ? 
i.  How  did  Sylvester  act? 
1.  How  did  Benedict  VIII.  trsat  the  Em- 

peroc  Heury  ? 
).  Thestate  ofdio  popedom  soon  afterthis? 
S.  How  old  was  Benedict  IX.  when  raised 


28.  WhowasHildcbrandT 

29.  What  became  of  him? 

30.  His  character? 


Sko.  4. — Revival  of  tie  Papal  Poicer. 
1.  What  led  to  the  success  of  the  papal 

usarpation ! 
S.  How  did  it  endeavour  to  secure  its  ac- 


rieal  identified  with  the 


I.  What  is  said  of  his  personal  eliEraoterl 

1.  Of  hie  measures? 

..  His  design? 

!.  What  is  soid  of  Leo  IX.? 

I.  Hildebrand's  first  interview  with  hnn? 

I.  What  had  the  ponlitT  dreaded  ? 

I.  What  service  did  Hildebrand  render  him  t 

\.  How  was  ho  rewarded! 

'.  Why   were   the   clergy   and   people   of 

Rome  pleased  at  these  things  ? 
i.  Leo's  conduct  ? 
I.  His  fate? 

I.  What  led  to  his  death? 
.  Who  succeeded  him? 
I.  Hildebrand's  views  and  conduct? 
i.  How  did  the  new  pope  treat  him  ? 
..  How  did  he  conduct  himself  in  France? 
I.  How  did  the  people  act  on  tho  death  of 

Pope  Stephen  ? 
1.  How  did  Hildebrand  ? 
.  Why  did  the  emperor  aid  Nicholas? 
\.  How  did  Nicholas  act? 
I,  How  did  he  act  towards  the  Normans  is 

the  south  of  Italy? 
I.  How  did  they  serve  him  m  turn  ? 
.  The  effect  of  this? 
!.  What  is  said  of  the  church  of  MOanl 
.  Peter  Damian's  boldness  ? 
.  The  result  of  it  7 

.  How  was  Nicholas'  successor  chosen  ? 
.  Who    was    the    real    governor    of    the 

church  ? 
.  How  did  he  treat  the  Miianesot 
.  How  did  it  happen  that  Iwo  archbirfiops 
.    of  Milan  were  chosen! 
.  The  coQlest  that  ensued? 

s  bad  Hildebrand  iKen  preparing  for 


the  c 


St? 


e  Norman 


How  did  he  c 
conquest  of  England  ? 

How  did  he  act  towards  William  ? 

What  did  he  send  him? 

How  did  he  act  towards  Matilda  1 

What  dariug  act  threw  all  these  politi- 
cal struggles  into  the  shade  ? 

The  real  author  ot  all  these  acts? 


Sec.  5.— Pontiff  CO  (e  o/  Gregory  VII. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  accesaon  of  Hilde- 

brand to  tho  papacy  ? 

2.  How  did  he  obtain  the  emperor's  ratifi- 

cation of  his  UTegiilar  election  ? 

3.  What  favourite  plan  of  his  did  he  begin 

at  once  to  put  in  execution ! 
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I   For  what  purpoEcs  did  he  send  a  lega 

i.  What  effect  did  his  energy  produce  ■ 

the  emperor? 
i.  What  wore  the  two  great  objeolfl  of  the 

pope? 
f.  What  were  the  argnmeatfl  for  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  cl 
t.  What  against  it 
I.  What  were  lay-iB 
I.  The  objections  to  mem  i 
I.  What  seemed  to  mate  it  necessary  that 

thSBB    appointments    in    the     chiirch  ■! 

diould  be  independent  of  the  si 
I.  What  blasphemous  cl^m  did  the  pope 

put  forth  ?  ' 

i.  What  canon  was  passed  on  this  aiibjeet 

in  a.  general  council  held  ttt  Rome  ?        I 
I.  Whjt  is  Eaid  of  the  letters  of  the  pope  t 

iu  which  he  comraanicaled  thes'     ' 

ciees  to  (he  Europeai 
)■  Mention  some  of  his  ai 

ing  to  his  words. 
J.  How  did  the  emperor  relish  these  things  ? 
I.  What  ooneptfacy  was  formed  in  Romi 

Bgunst  the  pope  7 
i  Wlmt  daring  act  waa  perpetrated  by  the 

prefect  of  the  city  ? 
El.  llie  oonsequeiiceB  of  it  1 
[t.  How  did  the  pope  treat  the  emperor? 
1.  How  did  the  emperor  act  in  return  ? 
i.  What  did  (he  pope  thea  do  1 
J.  Mention  the  moat  important  of  the  rf 

lutione  that  he  passed. 

4.  What  reply  did  he  make  when  advised 

not  to  eicommunicato  the  emperor  ? 

5.  WhatdJdboth parties nowpreparetodo? 

6.  What  circumstance  happened,    at  this 

(iraB,  very  opportunely  for  the  pope  ! 

7.  How  was  Henry  situated  ? 

t    What  hardships  did  he  endure  in  crossing 

the  M-al 
9.  How  did  bo  act  when  he  reached  Jjom- 

0.  To  what  indignlHes  waa  he  aubjacted  by   1 

1.  Tlieir  e^t  on  his  r 

2.  What  led  him  to  repent  of  his  degrada- 

3.  How  did  be  renew  the  war? 

4.  How  was  he  treated  at  borne ' 

5.  Why  did  this  disconcert  the  pc 

6.  How  did  he  act,  Hi-e.  ? 

7.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  Iransubstantia- 

8.  Why  were  the  clergy  lealous  in  tho  b 

port  of  it  T 

9.  What  remark  waa  made  to  a  discon- 

tented nobleman  of  the  quoen  of  Spaii 
by  her  confessor  I 

0,  Who  assailed  the  doctrine  vigorously  ii 

tho  eleventh  century? 

1.  What  induced  the  ])ope  to  depart  from 


his  neutrality  between  Henry  and  Ro. 
dolphi 

!    How  did  Henry  act  thereupon  ? 

I.  How  did  he  act  after  Rodolph  waa  de- 
feated and  slain  T 

I.  What  did  Gregory  do  after  his  departuro 


nRome? 


j   conduct  on  hia 


,  How  did  h 

death-bed  ? 
.  His  trequent  remaA? 
.  Of  what  may  he  be  regarded  as  the 

.  How  has  he  been  Ipoken  of  by  blBtorians  ? 

.  Of  what  may  he  be  called  tho  represen- 
tative ? 

.  How  was  ho  regarded  by  tho  soldjera, 
the  people,  and  the  clci^? 

.  What  is  eaid  of  Ms  faults  ? 

.  How  did  ho  act  with  reference  to  crimi- 
nals whom  he  sentenced  to  death  ? 

.  Give  a  summary  of  his  history  and  cha- 

Sec.  6. — The  War  of  Investitures. 

.  How  did  Urban  II.  commence  his  pon- 
tiScate  t 

.  Whom  did  Matilda  now  marty  ? 

.  Of  what  illustrious  family  are  they  the 
anoeslore  ? 

■  What  domestic  trouble  now  afflicted  the 
Emperor  Henry  ? 

.  To  what  thraatening  danger  was  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  world  now 
directed  T 

1.  Whose  eloqucnco  led  to  the  first  crusade  ? 

.  What  new  oath  did  the  clergy  take  in 
A.D.  1104? 

I.  What    grievous    misfortune    now  befel 

I.  How  did  the  bishop  of  Liege  act,  and 
bow  waa  he  treated  in  consequence  1 

).  Did  Henry  V.  yield  to  the  pope,  in  the 
matter  of  investitures  ? 

..  How  did  he  trpet  Pope  Paschal  ? 

!.  How  was  the  maftor  finally  compro- 
mised? 

I.  What  eobiam  now  took  place  in  tho 
church? 

1.  Owing  to  whose  exertions  waa  Pope 
Anacletus  stigmatized  as  ail  aniipope  ? 

i.  How  many  bishops  aaaembled  at  tlio 
general  council  in  Rome  A.D.  3139  7 

'}.  Who  was  Abelard,  and  by  whom  op- 

f.  Of  what  waa  this  controversy  the  first 

symptom  ? 
f.  The  doctrines  of  Arnold  ? 
1.  What  struggle  now  commenced  iu  Italy'. 
I.  Why  did  it  so  speedily  cease  ? 
Sec.  7.— The  Crusades. 
..  When    did   pilgrimages    to   JeiuKslmi 

begin. 
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2.  When  diL  they  begin  to  multiply  and 

).  How  did  the  Saracena  treat  the  pilgriniB, 
whilfit  they  posaeased  Jerusalem  1 

1.  Haw  did  the  Turks  treat  lliem  T 

j.  Who  tiret  prmoaed  a  general  crusade 
against  the  Tarks  1 

S.  Who  actually  excited  the  firat  craaade  ? 

!.  How  did  he  do  it  ? 

3.  Wild  were  the  firet  crusaders? 
}.  Why  were  they  so  called  V 

D.  How  did  they  act  on  their  march  ? 
1.  The  couaequencea  to  themaoWes? 
i.  Their  treatment  of  the  Jews  t 
3.  Who  commanded  the  Gist  regular  army 

against  the  Turks  T 
i.  What  noblemen  joined  his  st&nJard  1 
5.  How  were  they  received  and  treated 

the  Greek  emperor  7 
S.  Their  career  in  Asia  1 
7.  When  was  Jeruaalem  taken  ? 
5.  How  was  it  defended  by  the  Mohamme- 

medans? 
9,  By  what  stratagem  did  Godfrey  exelt 

his  troops  to  deeds  of  valour  ? 

0.  How  was  their  triumph  sulbed  T 

1.  What  boast  did  the  knights  make  1 
S.  How  long  did  the  massacre  last? 

3.  What  BUddenly  put  a  stop  to  it? 

4.  Their  conduct  therenpon  ! 

5.  Who  waa  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem  T 
;6.  What  noble  declaration  did  he  make? 
7.  How  long  did  this  new  kingdo 


usades 


rether- 


29.  How  long  did  they 

30.  Give  the  history  of  thi 

31.  Through  whoso  influ 

undertaken? 

32.  His  conduct  nnder  the  storm  of  public 

indignation  that  burst  upon  him  ? 

33.  What  kings  joined  in  a  new  crusade  on 

the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Saladin? 

34.  What  prevented  their  suoeeBS  1 

35.  What  led  king  Philip  to  return  home  ! 

36.  ^Vhat,  king  Richard  T 

37.  What  befel  I«chard  on  his  return  ? 

38.  At  whose  instigation  whs  the  fourth  cru- 

sade nndertaken  ? 

39.  Their  first  departure  from  their  origjial 

40.  Their  second  ? 

41.  Howdidlheyact  toward  ConMantinople? 
43.  By  whom  was  the  fifth  crusade  under- 

43.  The  history  of  it  ? 


1ft 

49.  How  did  he  act  on  bis  return  T 

50.  Who  led  the  ninth  crusade  T 

51.  What  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade  ? 
59.  The    pope's  address  lb  the  clergy  of 

Sicily,  on  hearmg  of  Uie  death  of  the 


the  Christians  in  Palestine,  taken  ? 
Sec.  8. — The   Crusade  against  the  Atbi- 
gcBses. 
1.  What  is  a  general  council  ? 
3.  Who  were  the  Albigenses  ? 

3.  What     decree    had    been    pronounced 

against  them  ? 

4.  Why  were  the  feudal  lords  unwilling  to 


>  hy  the 


5.  Why  did  some  poisons  in 

Old   Testament  was 
Spuit  of  Evil  ? 

6.  Against  what  Konush  doctrines  did  the 

Albigenses  protest  1 

7.  The  moral  character  of  the  Albigenaea  ? 

8.  What  relation  did  they  wish  to  hold  to 

the  Romish  church  7 

9.  Explain  this. 
10.  ImioeentllL'sfirst 

to  crush  then 


.  What 


ludofhL 


12.  HowdidCastelnan,  the  papal  legate,  act? 

13.  Ilia  conduct  to  Kaymond,  on  his  refusal 

to  treat  with  him  T 

14.  What  niflamed  the  Pope  ag^nst  Kay- 

moiid  7 

15.  How  was  he  treated  ? 

16.  How  did  Philip  Augustus,  the  ki:ig  of 

Prance,  act  ? 

17.  What  promises  did  the  monks  make  to 

the  crusaders  ? 

18.  What  new  monastic  order  was  instituted 

by  the  Pope,  Lmoceut  HI  ? 

19.  Their  special  object  T 

90.  By  what  dreaded  name  is  this  institution 

best  kuown  ? 
21.  How  did  Raymond  act  at  the  approach 

of  danger  ? 

33,  How  did  hie  nephew  act  ? 

23.  Raymond's  conduct  at  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  army  of  the  crusaders  1 

34.  The  conduct  of  the  cmsadeis  towards 

their  prisoners? 
23.  Tlio  barbarous  answer  of  the  abbot  of 
Cileaui,  when  asked  by  the  army, 
how  they  should  distuiguiEh  catholita 
from  heretics  ? 

26.  How  did  the  army  act  ? 

27.  Who  interfered  in  behalf  of  young  Ray- 

mond? 
_..  His  advice  to  him  ? 
99.  His  fate,  and  that  of  the  townsmen  T 
What  had  the  country  been  made  by 

these  cruEsdera  ? 
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31    How  were  the  Albigcnscs  etill 
33.  How  much  better  were  the  monkf 
Citeaux  than  robbers  ? 

33  Simou  de  Montfort's  conduct  ? 

34  What  did  Raymond  do  1 

35.  How  was  he  treated  in  Roma  T 

36.  What  was  Montfort  doing  ill  t 


his< 


eby 


43.  The  fata  of  the  king  of  Aiagon  and  the 

citizens  of  Toulouse  1 

44.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 

legate  and  Montfort  1 

45.  What  more  formidable  enemy  now  af 

peared  T 

46.  How  did  Montfort  lose  Tonlouae  T 

47.  His  fate? 

48.  The  subsequent  fate  of  Toulouse  1 

49.  What  institution  was  now  eatahUshed  i 

this  country  ? 

50.  The  effacle  of  these  wars  ? 
Sec.  9. — Conaeqjieneee  of  ike  Crusades. 

I.  What  Bdvantages  did  the  popes  derii 

from  the  crusades  7 

3.  What   effect   had  the   inoreaao   of  tlie 

papal  power  on  that  of  the  kings  of 
Europe? 
3    What  peenliar  eircumslancca  led  to  a 
contrary  result  m  France  1 

4.  How  did  the  kings  of  Spain  profit  by  the 

fanaticism  of  the  age  T 

5.  TTie  effects  of  the  erusiides  on  ehifalry  ? 

6.  Describe  the  HosiMtalleiE,  or  kniglita  ot 

St  John,  or  knights  of  Malta. 

7.  TTie  knights  Templars. 

8.  The  Tentonio  Order. 

9.  The  Order  of  8l  Laiams. 
10.  The  elfcMs  of  the  etusado  on  the  Italian 

II.  What  Md  the  foundation  of  the  present 

HanseaUo  league  ? 

12.  What  led  Ic  the  ralablishment  of 

nioipal  institutions  1 

13.  How  did  the  coyai  authority  gain  by  the 

extenson  of  nimiicipal  freedom  " 

14.  What  followed  as  a  necessary 

queues  of  this  freedom  7 
15  The  state  of  Germany  at  this  per 

16.  What  brave  emperor  restored  tranquillity? 

17.  To  whom  did  the  pope  give  the  kingdc 

of  Naples  7 


18  The  affect  of  his  crueltiea  T 

19  The  fate  of  Conradin  7 

20.  The  effect  of  the  severance  of  Italy  frwn 
the  German  empire  7 

21.  What  proved  a  moi-e  formidable  foe  to 

the  Romish  church  than  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany  7 
Sec.   10. — Formation   and    Conaiitvliimal 
History  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 
1.  The  condition  of  Spain  for  several  hun- 
dred years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Saracens  1 
a.  In  what    four  statis    were   Oiey  com- 
prised after  the  fourteenth  century  1 

3.  What  issaidofthekingdomof  Granada! 

4.  What  is  said  of  Navarre? 

5.  'Whatisaaidof  Aragonl 
e.  What  is  said  of  Castile  7 
7.  How  did  they  begin  to  secure  their  con- 
quests 7 

a.  What  is  said  of  their  dissensions? 
9.  The  complaint  of  the  soldiers  of  Femaa 
Gonzales  7 

10.  How  long  did  it  take  the  Spaniards  to 
reach  the  Doiui)? 

11.  How  long  1«  reach  the  Tagus7 

12.  To  what  circumstances  should  be  im- 
puted the  hberal  charters  ofcommuu:- 
ties  in  Castile  and  Leon? 

13.  Some  of  (heir  enactments  ? 

14.  The  dale  of  popular  representation  m 
Castile  7 

15.  How  much  sooner  than  the  first  convo- 
cation of  the  English  house  of  com- 

16.  What  powerful  check  on  the  operations 
,e  crown  did  they  fail  to  avail  them- 

!6  0f? 

17.  What  important  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  rect^iised? 
/hat    prerogative    long    e 
wreck  of  their  liberties  7 

19.  What  anomaloHE  inslitulion  was  peculiar 

Castile? 
aO.  Describe  it. 

21.  What  were  these  associations  called! 
23.  ThestaleoftheoitiesofCasiile? 
23.  The  state  of  the  nobles,  &c.  7 
94.  How  did  the  over-weeniug  confidence  of 

the  nobles  prove  their  ruin  ? 
35.  The  effects  of  the  long  minorities  in 


rvived    the 


Castile 

Sec.  II, — Survey  of    the   ConatituiUia   of 
Aragan. 
I.  What  first  riused  Aragon  to  political  im- 
portance? 
3.  Where  were  the  senSa  of  liberty  planted 
and  brought  to  maturity  ? 

3.  Which  ot  the  maritime  repuhiics  was 

cminenUy  conspicuous  3 

4.  What  is  said  of  its  navy  7 
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6.  What  conntriea  did  it  conquer  ! 
6.  What  <aty  did  it  conquer  7 
7-  What  is  eaid  of  the  authority  of  their 
■nouaichB  r 

8.  How  wera  Ihey  chosen  T 

9.  What  did  IhejEwear  to  do  before  aasum- 

iig  the  sceptre  T 

10.  Some  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles? 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  commons  of  Aragoni 

12.  What  of  the  triennial  Cortes  7 

13.  What  of  the  couimitlee  of  uiterim  ? 

14.  The    privileges    and   fiuictions    of   the 

15.  What  is  stud  of  Bacoeloua  7 

16.  How  was  its  wealth  ejdiibited  1 

17.  Its  peeaiiar  glory  ? 
IS.  Its  government  aud  privileges  T 

19.  The  influence  of  these  democratic  insti- 

tutions on  the  charactei  of  (be  Cata- 
lonians  7 

20.  What  did  the  Venetian  ambassador  aay 

of  them  m  (he  sixteenth  century  f 
SI.  Tha  policy  of  (he  kings  of  Spain  when 

Castile  and  Aragon  were  united? 
S3.  What  did  Ferdinand  say  of  Ibe  noblts  of 

Aragon? 
23.  How  did  they  lose  their  privilegi 
34.  What  is  said  of  tlie  connexion  between 

freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  insti- 

tuUona  7 
26.  Of  what  great  truth  is  Spain  a  memo- 
rable and  sad  eitample  T 
96.  With  whom  did  the  Austrian  line  of 

Spanish  monarcha  begin  7 
Sec.  12.— State  of  Western  Europe  at  the 
commeiiceineTit  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

1.  Eodolph  of  Hapsburg's  foat  step   after 

becoming  emperor  of  Germany  J 

2.  Who  founded  the   imperial  house   of 

Austria  7 

3.  How  and  when  was  Venice  founded? 

4.  When  did  it  first  rise  uilo  unportance  7 

5.  Who  conferred  on  thom  the  sovereignty 

of  the  Adriatic? 

6.  What  ceremony  thence  arose  7 

7.  Hawdldtbecrusadesexteod1heirpower7 

8.  What  change  of  government  did  the  in- 

creaang  wealth  of  Venice  occasion  7 

9.  What  led  to  the  terrible  council  of  ten  ! 

10.  To  what  did  Genoa  owe  its  prosperity  ? 

11.  How  were  they  rewarded  by  the  Greek 

oniperors  tor  the  help  atTorded  by  them  ? 

12.  What  led  to  the  war  between  them  and 

tbe  Fisans,  and  its  result? 

13.  Why  was  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 

Naples,  hated  7 

14.  What  led  to  the  Sicilian  vespers  ? 

15.  Who  were  massacred,  and  who  spared  7 

16.  Who  protected  the  islanders  ? 

17.  The  pope's  douigs  In  consequence  ? 

18.  How  did  Peter,  king  of  Aragon,  outwit 

Charles  ? 


19.  Did  the  Catalonians  regard  the  pope'» 

fulminations  ? 
aO.  What  naval  victory  did  Peter's  admiral 

gain  7 
21.  The  end  of  Charles? 

32.  What  saved  the  Mohammedans  at  this 
time  from  Alpbonzo,  king  of  CasUle  7 

I.  To  what  new  kingdom  in  Europe  did 
(he  croaade  in  Spain  lead  7 
24.  How  was  this  result  produced  7 
35.  The  policy  of  the  French  kings  after 

Hugh  Capet'.i  usurpation? 
2G.  What  error  did  Philip  1.  commit  7 

27.  How  was  this  danger  increased  ? 

28.  Who  was  the  founder  of  tbe  greatness  of 
the  French  monarchy  ? 

29.  What  is  said  of  the  Plaitagenete  7 

30.  Of  Richard  1. 7 

31.  Of  John  ? 
!.  The  battle  of  BonvineB  ? 

33.  Of  the  papacy  after  the  des.h  of  Nicho- 


las? 
34.  How  did  the  doci 


jur 


of  ini^llibmty  in 


35.  How  long  was  the  holy  see  vacant? 

36.  Whom  did  the  cardinals  elect  ? 
What  is  Bud  of  him  7 

How  did  ho  show  his  pride  7 

39.  Who  forced  him  to  resign,  and  bow  7 

40.  His  successor  7 

41.  How  did  he  act  7 


EO.  13.- 


1.  What 


-Pimiijicate  of  Boniface. 
said  of  the  manner  in  which 
ned  the  resi^ation  of 


Celestin. 

2.  What  declaration  did  Celestine  make  of 

him  7     See  p.  446. 

3.  How  did  he  treat  Celestine  7 

4.  His  character  and  dcsigiiB  7 

5.  His  letters  to  Philip,  Edward,  and  Adol- 

phus? 

6.  The  conduct  of  James  of  Aragon  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Sicilians  view  this  conduct 

in  their  sovereign  7 

8.  How  was  Philip  of  France  acting  at  this 

9.  The  pope's  command  to  him  7 

10.  What  did  the  pope  do,  when  Philip  re- 

fused to  obey  him  7 

11.  How  was  this  bull  received  in  Europe? 
13.  How  did  Edward  of  England  act  7 

13.  How  did  Philip  7 

14.  The  effect  of  their  conduct  ? 

15.  Arbitration  of  Boniface,  and  how  wan 

his  decision  ti-ealed  ? 
IG.  His  treatment  of  Uie  Colonnas  7 
n.  How  did  he  endeavour  to  lull  the  king's 

vi^lance? 

18.  How  did  Philip  treat  his  proposal  7 

19.  How  did  Boniface   induce   persons   to 

come  to  Rome  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  jubQee  7 
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The  BBcrct  object  of  tho  jubilee  1 

Who  was  tho  pope's  messenger  to  Philip, 
after  the  jubilee  was  over! 

How  did  the  king  treat  him  T 

Boiiifnce^s  subsequent  proceeduigs  ? 

Peter  Fiotte'a  Hiinunary  of  the  bull, 
AtiacuitaJUi? 

Philip's  treatment  of  it  1 

His  letter  1    Repeat  it 

The  substance  (^  the  manifeetoes  of  the 
threo  orders  I 

Bouiface's  command  to  Edward  of  Eng- 
land? 

Edward's  reply  1 

Conduct  of  Eome  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  Philip's  proceedings  thereupon? 

Demands  of  Boniface  on  Philip  T 

Philip's  retaliation  ? 

Boniiace's  violent  proceeding? 

Philip's  lelaliation  T 

What  did  Boniface  then  proceed  to  do  t 

How  was  his  purpose  of  vengeance 
thwarted  1 

What  alono  saved  him  irom  being  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  France  ? 

His  end  ? 

The  eflect  of  hia  reign  on  the  papal 
power? 

Show  how  this  was  produced  7 

What  change  was  occataonod,  &c.,  by 
the  death  of  Boniface  7 

How  did  Benedict  XI.  act  ? 


Sec.  1<L— State  of  England  and  the  Nor- 
thern  King'Uims  at  the    Cemmsncement 
of  the  Fourieeath  Cenlary. 
i.  How  did  William  tho  Conqueror  treat 
the  Saion  population  of  England  ? 

2.  Who  was  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet 

3.  The  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  time  1 

4.  What  suggested  to  Wiiliam  the  idea  of 

conquerutg  Ireland? 

5.  Who  was  the  only  English  pope  ? 

6.  On  what  condition  did  he  permit  Henry 

to  invade  Ireland  ? 
7    What  right  had  ho  over  Ireland  or  the 
Iiieh  church  X 

8.  What  led  Henry  to  invade  Ireland  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  great  charter  T 
ID.  How  did  the  pope  treat  John  1 

11.  What  saved  England  from  becoming  a 

French  province  T 
la.  Chariicterof  Henryin.? 

13.  What  laid  the  basis  of  the  house  of  com- 

14.  Tho  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition? 

15.  Why  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 

England  called  pruice  of  Wales  ? 
1 S.  What  gave  Edward  a  pretence  to  mvade 
Scotland  ? 

17.  The  threo  competitors  ? 

18.  Whowaschoaen.andon whatcondition? 


19.  His  end? 

20.  What  Scuttish  hero  arose  to  sostahl  hil 

country  X 

21.  Who  finally  secured  the  crown? 

22.  What  produced  inniinierable  civil  wara 

in  the  north  of  Europe  'I 

23.  Who  subdued  Prussia  and  Livonia ! 
Sec  IS.—Benoluiioiis  in  the  East  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Mongolian  Invasion. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  MongoUan  empire  ? 

2.  Of  JenghizKhan? 

3.  Hia  eariy  history? 

4.  His  lust  expedition? 

5.  His  conquests  ? 

6.  His  ni     ■     ' 


7.  The 


1  of  his 


8.  Who  were  the  Mamelukes  ? 

9.  Their  career  T 

10.  How  long  did  their  dominion 


CHAPTER  V. 


1.  Where  did  Clement  V    fix  his  residence, 

and  why,  &c.  ? 

2.  What  further  did  Phihp  require  of  him  1 

3.  How  did  he  act  on  the  occasion  ? 

4.  What  sactitice  was  he  forced  to  make  to 

gratify  Philip  ?. 

5.  How  were  these  knights  treated  ? 

6.  What  was  their  only  crime  ? 

7.  What  inspired  Philip  with  the  hope  of 

obtaining  the  empire  for  his  brother  ? 

8.  Did  the  pope  aid  him  ? 

9.  How  did  he  act,  and  why  ? 

10. -How  did  the  new  emperor  begm,  hia 
reign? 

11.  For   what   purpose  had  the  council  of 

Vienne  been  summoned  ? 

12.  What  was  proved? 

13.  Why  was  aemant  unwilling  that  Boni- 

face should  be  condemned  ? 
14  The  sentence  of  the  council  ? 

15.  The  decrees  of  the  council  ? 

16,  What  had  nearly  brought  on  a  war  be- 

tween (he  emperor  and  the  kino;  of 
France  ? 


19.  The  consequences,  &c,  ? 

20.  How  long  were  the  cardinals  in  eleotiuj 

a  pope  ■>. 

21.  What  happened  at  tlieir  first  meeting  7 
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a  de-l64.  How  did  his  ei 


I.  Who  was  elected,  and  by  what  meana  ? 

I,  The  stale  of  Europe  at  this  time  1 

i.  How  did  the  pope  act  1 

).  What  did  the  emperor  Louis  do  t 

<.  What  excited   the  indignation  of   the 

Germans  against  the  pope  } 
i.  How  did  Lou^  treat  him  ? 
(.  What  prevented  the  dfsUna^on  of  the 

pope^ 
).  The  fata  of  the  antipope  T 

1.  By  what  religions  dispute  was  the  church 

now  dlslnrhed  7 
i.  Who  compelled  the  pope  lo  retract  bis 

doctrines  ? 
i.  (Could  the  pope  then  he  mfallihiol) 
i  What  is  said  of  the  pope's  wealth  ! 
>,  What  was  the  pope's  sojourn  at  Avignon 

called,  and  why  t 
3.  To  what  did  the  suceeasor  of  John  owe 

7.  How  was  he  regarded  by  the  kings  of 

Europe  ? 
i.  How  did  Philip,  king  of  Franco,  frea 

him? 
9.  Who  was  chosen  his  successor  ? 
0.  What  deputation  was  sent  him  T 
1."  How  did  he  treat  Naples  ? 

2.  How  the  emperor  Jjouis  V.  ? 

3.  How  the  church  of  England ! 

4.  How  did  Louis  V.  act  1 

5.  The  effect  of  his  humiliations  7 

6.  What  events  now  look  place  in  Italy  ? 

7.  How  did  Jane  conciliate  the  pontiff? 

8.  What  did  the  king  of  Hungary  do  1 

9.  What  did    the    pope   do   lo   avert   th 

danger  I 

0.  The  history  of  Rienii  T 

1.  The  doings  of  the  kuig  of  Hungary? 

3.  How  did  Clement  avail  himself  of  Ihe 

opportunity  1 
3.  How  did  he  act  towards  the  archbishop 

of  Milan? 
■4.  Hb  decision  with  regard  to  the  dispute 

between  the  king  of  Hunijary  aud   ' 

queen  of  Naples  ? 
iS.  Why  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 

France  called  the  dauphiu? 
16.  What  is  said  of  the  power  of  the  papacy 

at  this  time  ? 
i7.  How  did  the  pope  endeavour  fo  recov 

the  ancient  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ) 
18.  Theendof  Rienii? 
i9.  Artions  of  Charles  IV.  1 
)0.  What  events  were  now  lakuig  place  in 

Eiain.-e  1 
Jl.  How  did  John,  the  kmg  of  France, 

plcaish  his  coflers  ? 
J3.  Give  some   account  of  the  origin  and 

doings  of  the  Free  Companies  ? 
]3.  How  did  the  pope  keep  them  from  ph 

dering  Avignon  ? 


65.  How  did  the  emperor  Charles  demean 

himself  toward  the  pope  ? 

/hat  was  thought  of  his  condnet  T 
67.  Why  was  the  pope  unwUling  to  live  in 

What  had  he  gained  by  going  thither  1 
Gregory's  great  object  ? 

70.  By  what  infamous  means  did  he  endeav- 
■  I  gain  over  the  I^orentines  ? 

71.  The  coiiEequenoe  of  this  coaductT 

72.  How  did  Gregory  retaliate  ■ 

73.  The  reply  of  the  papal  legate  to  the 
Boii^eae  when  Ihey  sued  for  pardon  ? 

74.  What  refonner  now  arose  in  England  1 

75.  HowdidGregoryorderhimto bo  treated! 

76.  Who  protected  him  1 

77.  His  doctrines  r 

78.  Why  was  Gregory  BO  enraged  with  him  t 

79.  Why    did    he   think   of    returning   to 

I.  What  prevented  him? 
til.  Of  what  waa  the  death  of  Gregory  XL 

«-era? 
82.  What  attached  the  Romans  to  the  pa- 
pacy? 
V'ho  succeeded  Gregory  ? 

84.  By  wh^  meana  was  he  elected  ? 
i.  V(  hat  espectations  had  beeu  formed  of 

Urban'a  conduct  I 
!.  Were  they  realized  1 
r.  How  did  he  act  1 
88.  How  did  the  cardinals  act  T 

How  was  the  fate  of  the  church  now  tu 
bo  determined  7 

90.  How  did  Urban  treal 

91.  The  consequence  ? 
%2.  Whom  did  the  cardinals  think  ol 

93.  Whom  did  they  choose  ? 

94.  Why  was  he  hated  by  the  Italians  7 

85.  For  whom  did  the  emperor  declare  1 
hom  the  queen  of  Naples  1 

97.  What  became  of  Clement  7 
1.  Whom  did  the  king  of  France  fayont 
and  why  ? 
99.  How  did  Urban  treat  the  qucon  of  Na- 


if Fondi? 

>f  ChOOEh- 


100. 

How  did  the  two  popes  treat  one  an- 

other? 

101 

What  states  favoured  each  ? 

102 

How  did  Franco  suffer  in  the  conleet? 

103 

How  did  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  anffii 

for  the  part  she  teok  in  the  contest? 

104 

Who  undertook  lo  avenge  her? 

105 

His  fate,  and  that  of  hia  barons  7 

106 

How  did  Urban  treat  the  king  of  Na. 
pies? 

107 

108 

What  conspiracy  was  now  detected  T 

109 

How  were  the  cardinals  ti-cated  7 
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111.  How  did  Duraizo  rotort? 

113.  Whither  did  he  escape  1 

113.  Hiscauduct  during  his  flight? 

114  How  was  Clement  VII.,  the  antipope, 


w  added 


I  Hun'  was  it  treated  ? 
'.  What  doctmtal  diepulf 

1.  What  became  of  Monjon  ) 

I.  How  did  (ho  pope  resolve  the  qoeatioa  7 

I.  Who  nndartook  to  decide  it? 

.  Bull  of  Clement   VII.    on    the    Bub- 

jectT 
!.  How  was  Urban  VI.  uow  acting  ? 
I.  His  end  ? 

L.  ThecondnctofhisBucoessor? 
i.  How  did  Clement  propoEe  to  strengthen 

himself  I 
I.  How  did  the  doctoiH  of  the  Sorbanne 

propose  to  terminate  the  schism  ! 
J.  The  effect  on  Clement 


123.  Letter  of  the 


othe 


cardinals  t 
I.  How  did  they  act  ? 
I.  The  decision  of  the  French  court  theie- 

1.  Benedict's  obstinacy  7 

!.  TheBtateoflhe  WeBtetngovemmenta? 

'    ""    '       '       itage  did  Boniface  take  of 


these 


BS? 


1.  How  did  the  cardnials  attempt 
an  end  to  the  schism  ] 

i.  Who  recognised  ^e  several  popra  I 

>.  The  effect  of  these  diepntes  1 

r.  Who,  in  Germany,  advocated  Wickliffa'fl 
doctrine  J 

!.  Alexander's  successor  ^ 

).  His  qunlificationB  7 

).  How  was  the  schism  now  to  he  termi- 
nated T 

L.  John's  remark  on  Constance  1 

I.  Sigismond's  infamous  treatment  of  John 


4.  His  great  merit,  what  ^ 

5.  What  was  tbougbt  of  his  diecoveriea  7 

6.  Who  followed  Dante  m  reviving  litera- 

7.  What  new  inventions  were  noB  made  1 

8.  What  was  used  before  paper  7 

9.  What  did  the  Arabs  find  in  Bokhara? 
10    Wlial  answered  instead  of  cotton  tor  pa- 
per 7 

LI.  The  &st  manufactory  of  linen  paper, 

when  and  where  7 
IS.  What  is  eaJA  of  the  invention  of  oil  paint- 

■mgl 
13.  What  of  the  invention  of  printing? 
.  The  first  printing-press,  where? 
.  How  did  Fauslus  treat  Gutenberg? 
.  What  is  said  of  the  invention  of  gun- 


90.  The  discoverer  of   ^e  polarity  of  tho 
noedio  7 

.  Of  the  compass? 

:.  How  did  the  oid  Danish  sailors  direct 
theu  course  7 

.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  tho  im- 
provement of  the  compass ! 
Seo.  3— Progress  of  Commerce. 

.  Who  engrossed  tho  commerce  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  1300  to  1450  7 

'.  Who  tha  trade  of  the  Levant  7 

;.  Wbatledtothe  wars betweenthe  Italian 


bjgrsm 

i.  How  w 
1.  How  w 


147. 


Fope  John  treated  7 
3  Huss  and  Jerome  treated? 
What  hero  Buslained  the  cause  of  the 

Hussites,  in  Germany  ? 
The  result  of  the  deliherations  of  the 

council  ? 
What  couucil  succeeded  that  of  Con- 


14a  TOie  result  of  it? 

149.  Tho  good  eflects  of  th^e  conncita  7 

150.  What  enemy,  still  more  formidable  than 

councils,  was  now  ari^ng  ? 
Beo.  % — First  Revival  of  lAteralUTt,  and 
Inventians  in  i^cierice. 
1.  Who  firstemployediilerarylalentagBiust 

the  church  ? 
S.  The  founder  of  Italian  literature  ? 


6.  With  what  did  Venice  supply  Europe  7 

7.  What  made  them  the  chief  bankers  and 

money-lenders  every  where  ? 

8.  The  origin  of  the  three  balls,  exhibited 

over  pawnbrokers'  shops  ? 

9.  What  led  to  dissensions,  &c.,  among  the 

Italian  republics  ? 

10.  What  houses  became  chief  in  the  eeve- 

11.  The  last  war  between  Venice  and  Ge- 

noa, called  what ;  and  its  effects  ? 
19.  What  else  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
Genoa  7 

13.  How  long  did  it  remain  a  dependency  of 

the  dutdiy  of  Milan  ? 

14.  What  saved  Venice  ftom  mtetnal  con- 

15.  What  secured  and  fostered  its  trade  ? 

16.  The  greatest  advantage  gained  by  Ve- 

nice over  its  commercial  rivals  arose 
from  what  1 

17.  Of  what  advantage  was  tMs  treaty  lo 
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MODEEN   BISTORT. 


ODfode 


1.  What  cities  joined  the  confederacy  ? 

2.  At   what  city   did    the   represontativee 

legiilaily  meet,  mid  how  often  ? 

3.  How  many  cities  sent  delegates  in  the 

fifloenlh  century  ? 

4.  Were  these  all  that  belonged  to  the  con- 

federacy ? 

5.  What  rights  did  they  exercise  1 

6.  The  principal  iiiarte  ? 

7.  What  misfortune  befelNovogorod?    and 

B.  What  became  of  its  merchants  ? 

9.  What  took  place  annually  at  Bragea  ? 

0.  To  what  did  this --' —    '--      -■ 

rally  lead  r 

1.  What  gave    coi 


39.  What  elso  mjured  the  confederation  ? 

33.  What  led  the  norlhern  aovereigna  to  t 

sail  the  confederatioa  1 

34.  The  result  of  this  ? 

35.  What  ci 

36.  On  whi 

based  in  Flanders? 

37.  In  what  (Ud  they  trade  ? 

38.  What  is  said  of  the  earls  ot  FlandetB  T 

39.  With  whom  did  Edward  L  of  England 

40.  What  is  said  of  Fhiiippa  ? 

41.  How  did  Phdip,  the  Fair,  tt 

her  father  J 

42.  How  did  Guy,  the  earl,  a 


„ 1  Flan- 

45.  How  did  the  noble?  view  thou-  progress  T 

46.  At  what  were  thcj  grieved  J 

47.  What  brought  on  war  ? 

48.  Who  directed  the  meroantde  Flemings  ? 

49.  The  results  of  the  war  ? 

50.  What  powerful  rival  appeared  ? 

51.  What  manufacture  flourished  there  1 
53,  What  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the 

kingdom  did  it  constitute  1 

53.  How  did  Edward  I.  obtain  workmen 

ftvm  Flanders  7 

54.  How  were  they  regarded  ? 

55.  Of  what  did  the  petitions  compimn  J 

56.  What  was  the  conduct  of   tho  land- 

57.  The  law  passed  on  the  suliject! 

58.  The  effect  of  it  ? 

59.  What  is  said  of  the  woolen  mannioc- 

turee  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ? 

60.  The  reciprocity  law  T 

61.  What  foolish  attempt  was  made  to  limit 

the  Hup[4y  of  labour  1 


■s  did  the  ignorance  of  ths 
-lead  them  lo  pass? 
(  to  mduslry  did  Henry  VIL 


:.  What  other  law  did  he  make  ? 
'.  What  was  thought  of  it  at  tho  time  ? 
I.  What  kept  the  parliaments  from  tron- 
^'' ce,  &c.,in  Henry  Vlll.'a 


..  What  circumBtance  deserves  to  be  men- 

tiontd  in  connection  with  the  woolen 

trade? 
!.  The  effectof  hostilities  between  England 

and  Flandeta  in  ISaS  J 
t.  How  did  Wolsey  act  'I 
I.  The  true  remedy  7 

i.  WhatactwaBpasBedunderEdwardVLI 
i.  The  effect  of  it  ? 
'   The  etFeot  of  tlie  perseeuUons  iu  France 

and  Flanders  7 
!.  What  is  said  In  the  remonstrauce  of  the 

HansB  towns  ooncemiug  the  exports  of 

England  7 
I.  What  did  the  Engbsh  hegm  to  do  in  this 

reign  1 
>.  What  is  B^d  of  their  success  7 
..  What  is  said  of  Elizabeth's  monopolies  T 
!.  Whatrightdidthacompanyofmerchant 

I.  How  did  they  secure  their  patent  ? 

1.  Tho  trade  in  woolen  goods  in  tho  reign 

of  James  I  ? 
i.  Ill  what  stats  was  tho  cloth  exported  7 
1.  How  much  did  tho  Dutch  gain  by  dress- 


'.  How  did    Jan 


I  endeavour  to  prereat 


]  the  G 


,  Why  did  English  c 

under  tho  commonwealth  7 
:,  The  effect  of  the  restoration  ? 
.  Report  of  the  merchant  adventurers  t 
.  What  is  said  of  the  Walloons  7 
.  What  evils  are  illustrated  in  tho  history 

of  manufactures  so  far  7 
'.  Was  this  folly  pecuhar  to  England  1 

'■'   ■'  'emof  protection  be- 


ginl 

.  From  what  did  it  derive 
.  When  did  England  ent 

of  maritime  discovery^ 
'0.  Why  was  tho  proves 
slow! 


its  support  ? 
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10  i^RcvoUlions  of  Germany,  France, 

und  Spain. 
1.  From  what  period  did  the  German  em- 


t   chaD^  take  place  iu   Switzer 


5.  Thoraaullsofit? 


It  of  Albert  and  hla  cha 


!.  What  led  the  Gen 


S.  What  led  to  tlie  Goldea  Bull  J 

9.  What  did  it  fix  ? 

Q.  How  was  the  crown  given  1 

1.  To  whom  was  the  ri^t  of  Toting  re- 

stricted? 

2.  Who  administered  the  empire  during  an 

iuteTregnimi  T 
I.  How  did  Ihoolectora  show  their  authority 

in  the  next  reim  ? 
i.  Who  succeeded  Sigiamond  ? 

3.  (What  breach  of  fulh  did  Sigismond 

3.  Who  eucceeded  Albert  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Frederic's  poalerif  y  1 

i.  ThepolicyofPhilipAogustusofFraneeJ 

}.  Who  putBued  it  with  ths  moat  vieourT 

).  On  what  did  Edward  found  his  claims  to 
the  crown  of  France  ? 

L.  ThB  aueceas  of  Edward's  invasion  ? 

!.  What  terrible  calamitiea  visited  France 
Bt  this  period?     Mention  seven. 

I.  Conduct  of  Edward,  the  Black  Pruicfl,in 
hia  French  dominions  ? 

L  The  result  of  hie  wata  7 

i.  What  saved  the  English  from  being  ex- 
pelled from  all  their  continental  pos- 
aossioas  ? 

J.  Between  whom  was  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  fought  ? 

7.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

i.  Who  overthrew  the  power  of  England  3 

}.  How  did  she  manage  it  T 

).  What  alone  remained  of  England's  pas- 

I.  The  coueequenoes  of  the  dsetraction  of 

the  French  nolnlity  ? 
i.  What  chauge  was  made  in  eccleaiastical 

affairs? 

3.  What  was  Uie  Pragmatic  SancHon  ? 

4.  The  state  of  Spain  at  this  periodl 

5.  What  Caetilian  monarch  defeated  the 

6.  How  was  the  power  of  Castile  weak- 

7.  What  madb  Aragon  almost  equally  ini- 

poriaut  with  Casti'e  ? 
e.  What  kingdom  did  iho  Aragoneae  mon- 
archs  acquire  ? 


33.  What  fortunate  event  united  the  tw« 

crowna  of  Aragon  and  CastQe  T 
5eo.  5— The  State  of  England   and  the 
Northern  Kingdoma  in  the  JFiiuHeenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centariea. 
1.  One  benefit  of  the   inglorious  reign  of 

Edward  II. 
9.  To  what  was  he  forced  by  his  barons  ? 

3.  What  clause  was  added  to  the  great 

cliarter  1 

4.  Who  succeeded? 

5.  What  made  his  name  illustrions  ? 

6.  What  three  fundamental   priuciplos   of 

government  were  eatahliehed  in  this 
reign? 
T.  How  did  his  parliament  treat  him  when 
in  the  midst  of  victory  ? 

8.  How  when  the  tide  was  turned  J 

9.  What  great  poet  flourished  in  England 

in  this  reign  ? 
10.  In  what  limguage  were  the  laws  now 

L.  In  what  language  had  they  been  written 
up  to  this  time  ? 

12.  Edward's  Eucceasor  ? 

13.  By  what  waa  the  early  part  of  his  reign 

troubled! 

14.  What  daugerons  insurrection  occurred  ? 

15.  What  reformer  in  tho  church  now  ap- 

6.  The  anocesa  of  his  doctrmea  T 

17.  What  miefortuno  now  befell  Richard? 

18.  Who  succeeded  him  ? 

19.  Who  was  the  rightful  heirl 
30.  Why  then  was  Henry  chossn  ? 

21.  What  discovery  did  Henry  IV.  make  ? 
^.  Why  did  the  Peroies  take  up  arms  ? 
""    Who  maintained  a  etout  resistance  for 
several  years  ? 
Who  succeeded  Henrj-  IV.  ? 

25.  His  character  both  before  and  after  his 

accesion  ? 

26.  What   alienated    the    nation   from  the 
of  Lancaster  ? 

27.  What  led  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  take 
rmsagamstllemy  VI.? 

23.  The  ooguliance  of  the  Yorkites? 

29.  OftheLaooaslrians? 

30.  Ta.^  aacceasor  of  Henry  VI.  ? 
His  character  ? 

32.  Who  usurped  the  crown  after  hia  death  T 

33.  How  did  he  endeavour  to  secure  it  ? 

34  Who  now  revived  the  cliums  of  tho  Lan- 
castrian family  ? 

35.  What  extinguished  the  hostility  between 
the  two  families  ? 

36  How  were  the  wars  excited  by  disputed 
jsaion  terminated  in  Scotland? 

37.  <Who  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart  family 
that  sat  on  the  throne  of  England?) 
Vhat  was  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark 
called  ? 
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39.  What  kingdoma  did  she  anlte  under  one 

EOvemmentT 

40.  my  did  the  Swedea  Boparate  from  it  7 

41.  In  what  family  has  the  Danidi  crown 

continued  ? 
43.  The  state  of  Russia  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  7 

43.  How  did  the  Teutonic  knights  add  to 

thrir  domiiiioDS  at  this  time  ? 

44.  Could  they  retain  these  provinces  ? 

45.  What  reyolution  proved  tiitai  to  Poland  7 

46.  How  was  if  occaaoned  7 

47.  rrom  what  family  were  the  Polish  kings 

iti 


chosen? 
48.  When  did  this  family- beco: 


1.  What  is  said  of  the  Byzantine  enipira 
under  the  adminisLration  of  the  Pal^o- 
logii 

a  What  would  have  ruined  the  state,  even 
had  the  Mohammedans  left  it  to  itself? 

3.  What  delayed  the  triumph  of  the  Mo- 

hammedans ? 

4.  Where  did  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 

TurkB  commence  7 

5.  What  caused  a  small  wandering  tribe  of 

the  Turks  to  settle  in  Armenia  7 

6.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  7 

7.  What  occurred  on  their  return  to  their 

own  country  7 

8.  Who  returned  back  into  Asia  Minor 

9.  What  mo^ve  induced  him  to  do  so  7 

10.  What  occurred  on  his  return  J 

11.  The  reward  of  his  sarvicea  7 

19.  The  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire  1 

13.  When  bom  7 

14.  Who  instructed  him  how  to  govern  7 

15.  What  family  descended  from  Ibis  re 

gade? 

16.  His  exploits  7 

17.  What  military  force  did  Olhman's 

establish  7 

18.  BiploilB  of  Soliman  f 

19.  Who  captured  Adrjanople  J 
SO.  Where  did  he  fall  T 

ai.  Eiploita  of  Bayeild  ? 

22.  The  limits  of  die  empire  of  Constantino- 

23.  How  long  besieged  7 

24.  What  saved  it ! 

95.  Who  was  Tamerlane  7 
26  Whatiseaidofhim? 

27.  Why  was  he  c^Ied  Timfir  the  Tartar  7 

28.  His  dtBcendanls,  called  what? 

29.  Extent  of  his  empuv  ? 

30.  How  did  he  treat  Sebaste  ? 
31   How,  Damascus  7 

32.  Fate  of  Bayeild  ? 

33.  EiidofTimiir7 

34.  Fate  of  his  empire  after  his  death  7 


itsm 
i.  Bayezld'e  successor  7 
f.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign,  how  spent? 
i.  Exploits  of  Amurathir.  7 
1.  What  two  Christian  heroes  arrested  his 

pn^resa? 
).  Who  was  Hunniadee  ? 
I.  Who  was  Scanderbeg7 
!.  Mohammed  IL's  groat  abnl 
I.  Army  and  navy,  how  largo? 
1.  The  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  T 
j.  Who  assialad  him? 

i.  Duration  of  the  siege  of  Coustantinoplat 
'.  When  was  it  taken ! 
i.  Fate  of  its  inhabitants  7 
K  How  was  Europe  affected,  &c  7 
I.  Mohammed'a  treatment  of  his  CbiTEtirt 

Bubjecfs) 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Sec  1,—PrBgresa  of  Maritime  Discovery. 

1.  The  scene  of  the  eariiest  navigation  7 

2.  Its  location  in  the  opinion  of  the  an- 

cients ? 

3.  How  long  did  it  take  tho  aiicients  to  ex- 

4.  What   discovery   was  made  by   them, 

which  assisted  their  navigation  ? 

5.  Who  fiist  avaded  himself  of  these  winds  1 

6.  How  much  did  they  shorten  voyages? 

7.  The  fruit  of  this  discovery  ? 

8.  How  was  the  navigation  to  the  Indies 

changed  nndei  the  emperor  Claudius  ? 

9.  What  advantages  did  the  AraUans  see 

could  bo  derived  from  a  port  on  (ho 
Euphrates  ? 

10.  What  city  did  they  budd  7 

11.  In  what  year? 

12.  The    enterprise  of   the   Arabian  mer- 

13.  TheauthoroftheChrlstlanTopography? 

14.  The  design  of  the  work  ? 

15.  Its  doctrines  7 

16.  Who  discovered  the  Feroe  Islands? 

17.  Who,  Iceland? 

18.  What   proved  that  Iceland  had  been 

known  before  7 

19.  The  first  discoverers  of  it? 

20.  What  do  the  Icelandic  chronicles  relate? 
ai.  When  was  Greenland  discovered? 

22.  Tho  income  of  the  pope  from  Greenland? 

23.  How  many  yeara  wore  occupied  u 


voyage 


from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and 


:y,  and  back  agabi  ? 

24.  How  long  was  news  sometimes  o 

way  from  Greenland  to  Norway! 

25.  (How  long  would  it  take  us  now  to . 

news  between  tlie  two  countries  1 
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S.  Early  name  of  Greeiilanc  ? 

7.  Why  so  OQlIed  ? 

3.  The  opinion  of  soma  on  thie  point  ? 

).  What  is  said  of  this,  &c.  1 

tt.  The  efteet  of  the  fall  of  Constantinopl 

on  the  learning  of  Europe  ? 
1.  How  was  (his  etfect  produced  1 
i.  What  old  belief  existed  with  respect  t 

tlie  globe  ^ 
1.  What  have   Augi^ine   and  Lactantiu 

written  on  the  snbject,  and  why  t 
i.  The  first  disoorery  that  followed  the  in 

troduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  ? 
i.  CharaeterofFrineBHeQry.ofPortugBj? 
1.  What  seaport  town  did  ho  found  ? 
I.  What  did  he  do  there  ? 
i  To  what  point  did  he  direct  hie  chief  at- 

).  How  much  did  ha  accomplish  7 

).  The  Bouthenunost  capo  of  Africa  known 

in  those  days? 
I.  Why  BO  named  7 
!.  What  cape  was  found  beyond  itl 
J.  What  is  said  of  it  7 
i.  What  did  the  sailors  say  of  it  1 
5.  What  river  was  next  discovered ) 
'i.  What  islands  7 
r.  When  did  Prince  Kenry  die  ! 
3.  What  grant  did  the  pope  make  him 
}.  Who  revived  the  passion  for  discovery 

after  hia  death  7 
).  What  error  of  tha  ancients  was 

discovered  7 
I.  What  common  beLef  did  tha  Portuguese 

nraclically  refute? 
i.  What  ambassadoiB  did  the  king  send  out  1 
i.  What  is  said  of  the  rituals  and  oer 

nies  of  Buddhism  7 
\.  What    reports   were   prevalent   in 

thirteenth  century  7 
>,  llie  'upposed  name  of  this  kiug? 
J.  {Ofwhatwas'Trester"  acontraclioni) 
1.  What  Venetian  viated  Pekin  7 
i  What  Englishman  followed  7 
J.  What  discovery  did  Bartholomew 

make  in  1483  7 
).  What  did  he  name  the  cape  1 
I.  What  did  Kmg  John  name  it  7 
i.  What  lelters  were   received  from  the 

monks  7 
1.  What  diverted  men's  minds  at  thk  time 

iVom  the  voyage  around  Africa? 
I.  Who   first   rounded   the  Capo  of  Good 


He 


.pe-' 


lany  yeais  aftor  its  discovery  d 

he  do  this  7 
!.  Ill  what  harbour  did  he  anchor? 
f.  What  distinguished  Genoese  jouusd  tl 

Portuguese ! 
J.  What  led  hhn  to  think  he  might  reach 

India  by  going  west! 
J.  Fromwhom  didhe  obtain  his  arman 
D.  When  did  he  set  sad  7 


'1.  From  what  port,  and  wiih  how  manj 
'2.  Why  wore  the  West  India  Islands  so 

'3.  How  was  Columbus  received  on  his  re- 

turn  7 
'4.  How  wai  the  world  divided  by  the  pope  ! 
'5.  What  has  always  been  a  characteristic 

of  the  Spanianls? 
'6.  To  what  did  they  devote  themselves  in 

America? 
7.  When  did  they  begin  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  7 
'8.  What  is  said  of  the   commercial   and 

colonial  policy  of  the  Spaniards? 
'9.  The  cause  of  the  low  stale  of  cirUiza- 

tion  in  Spain  and  her  colonies  7 
!0.  What  Englishman  made  new  discoveries 

in  America? 
II.  Who  first  attempted  to  cjrcnmnavigats 

the  world! 
S3.  What  followed  this  eiploit  7 

Seo.  2.— Ori^n  of  the  Refcrmatvm. 

I.  What  first  excited  a  repugnance  to  ec- 

clesiastical supremacy? 
3.  What  increased  it? 

3.  What   compelled   men  to   exercise  the 

right  of  private  opinion  ? 

4.  What  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Ho- 

man  See  stiU  further? 

5.  What  convmced  the   people  that  there 

was  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the 
pope's? 

6.  The  eiTect  of  their  feeble  efibrls  to  cor- 

rect abuses? 

7.  Character  of  Alexander  VI.? 

8.  (Story  of  bis  death  7    Ctesar  Boi^ia,  hia 

son's  ring !)     See  Rank^'s  history. 

9.  His  successor?     His  character? 

.0.  What  was  thought  of  papal  pretensions 
at  this  time  ? 

II.  Character  of  Romish  ecclesiastics? 

13.  Who  had  exhausted  the  treasury  of  the 
church  ? 

13.  How  did  Leo  X,  propose  to  replenish  it  7 

14.  The  ori^n  of  indulgences! 

15.  Doctrine  of  indulgences? 

IG.  When  first  issued,  and  to  whom? 

17.  Subsequently  to  whom? 

18.  Finally  to  whom  ? 

19.  To  whom  was  the  monopoly  of  indul- 

gences granted  ! 
JO.  The  chief  agent  in  rt 
n.  How  did  he  execute  his  commission  7 
i3.  How  was  hia  conduct  viewed  ? 
J3.  The  aatbor-of  the  reformation? 
!4.  To  what  order  of  monks  did  he  t»long  1 
25.  How  had  he  prepared  his  mind  for  tiie 

noble  career  on  which  he  entered  ? 

36.  (How  did  he  get  a  Bible?) 

37.  His  tiret  move  ? 

38.  Whatissaidof  Lufber? 


in  retailing  then 
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29.  What  excise  is  made  for  hia  violence  t  1 

30.  Hia  character ! 

31.  Who  commenced  the  lefbrmation  before  1 

Luther)  ] 

33.  Who  prepared  the  way  for  both  1  '■ 

33.  Leo's  bull?  '■ 

34.  How  did  Luther  treat  it  T 

35.  How  did  he  treat  the  volumes  il  the  £ 

3G.  How  did  he  engage  the  princes  on 
side? 

37.  The  firet  among  hia  great  eonrertsl 

38.  For  what  purpose  were  corrup^ons 

doctrine   introduced  into  the  Roman 
church? 
39-  niusti^te. 

40.  What  French  reformer  appeared,  i 

lower  of  ZuingliUB  7 

41.  HiiS  native  place? 

42.  The  year  in  which  he  commenced  pub- 

lishing? 

43.  "nUe  of  his  followerE  ? 
44  In  what  SwJes  city  did  he  establiah  him- 
self? 

45.  Of  what  system  was  he  the  author? 

46.  What  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  the 

clesiaEtical  courts  ? 

47.  Who  was  burned  for  his  opinions  T 

4d.  What  19  said  of  (he  diaerences  betwoeu 
the  Calvmists  and  Lutherans? 

49.  Decree  of  the  diet  nf  Spires  ? 

50.  What  ia  said  of  the  coi^eesion  of  Auga- 

burgh? 

51.  What  countries  adopted  the  reformed 

doctrinea  ? 

52.  What  the  Komish  ? 

53.  What  council  was  a^emUcd  to  decide 

diflereiices  ? 

54.  How  many  yeara  did  it  Bit  ? 

55.  What  Roman  Catholic  country  rejected 

its  decrees? 

3ec.  3.— Hifliory  of  the  Negotiatimis 
Wars  Respecting  Italy. 
1.  Whatia  meanthy  the  balauceof  power? 
S.  Where  did  the  theory  have  its  origin! 
3.  Its  chief  members  in  Italy  ? 
4   How  did  Reu6,  Ihe  last  monarch  of  the 
honae  of  Anjou,  act  ? 

5.  To  whom  did  Provence  revert  o- 

death  of  Rene  ? 

6.  Prudent  conduct  of  Louis  XI.? 

7.  Folly  of  his  son  Charles  VIII.  1 

8.  What  induced  hun  to  act  thus  T 

9.  His  success  at  first  ? 
10.  What  caused  his  hasty  retreat? 
1 1   The  parties  to  Ihe  league  ? 
la,  nie  fate  of  hiaraenleft  behind  m  Italy? 

13.  How  did  Louis  XII.  prepare  for  a  subse- 

quent mvason  of  Itdy? 

14.  His  success? 

15.  Ferdinand's  intention  I 
1 6    The  name  of  the  great  captain  ? 


Venice  ? 
.  Who  aided  him? 
.  What  averted  the  danger? 
,  What  left  it  defenceless  ? 
.  How  did  Julius  treat  the  Venetians? 
.  How  did  Ferdinand? 
,  What  saved  them? 
.  How  did  the  Venetians  appease  the  pope 

and  Feitfnaiid  ? 
.  What  design  had  the  pope  formed  ? 
.  What  confederacy  was  formed  against 

France  out  of  the  fragments    of  the 

league  of  Cambray  ? 
.  What  part  was  assigned  to  Henry  VIII.! 
.  One  master-stroke  of  the  pope's  pi  ley. 
,  What  is  said  of  their  mfantry? 
.  Louia'  coudoct? 
.  What  relieved  Louis  ? 
.  How  did  the  war  terminate? 


.  What  is  said  cf  Burgundy? 

.  Why  is  its  history  an  episode  ? 

.  To  whom  did  King  John  give  it  ? 

.  Whom  did  he  marry  ? 

.  How  did  he  bring  about  a  peace  between 
the  nobles  and  merchants  of  Flanders? 

.  Mesaage  of  the  ambaffladors  of  Hun- 
gary? 

.  Soltaj*  Bayeiid's  boast  ? 

.  What  crusade  waa  proclaimed^ 

.  Its  commander ! 

.  How  did  Sigiamund  relish  his  allies? 

.  The  count  of  Neveis' imprudence? 

.  Proof  of  his  cBrelesanesB? 

.  How   did   Ihe   kuiglits   act  in  the  fint 

.  Advice  of  the  Hnngarians? 

..  Why  was  it  not  taken  ? 

':  How  had  Bayeiid  arranged  his  army? 

'.  With  what  object ! 

I.  The  success  of  his  plan  ? 

I.  How  did  Sigiamund  act  ? 

I.  What  is  said  of  the  valour  of  the  French 

knights  on  the  day  of  the  battle  ? 
..  The  object  of  Bayezid  in  tailing   pri- 


Who  waa 

sot  at  liberty,  and  whj 

The  duty 

assigned  him? 

Fate  of  the  rest  ? 

How  was 

tbo  mouey  raised  to 

What  increased  the  diffieolty? 

How  was 

Who  wer. 

the  Frieona  ? 

Who  now 

attacked  them  ? 

The  succ 

CSS  of  the  enterprisa  ? 

What  is 

aid  of  Fhibp's  admin 

of  the  g 

ovemment  of  France  ? 

Hia  great 

fanh? 

Wbywa 

his  dcaUi  regretted? 
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Sec  5. — The  History  of  Burgundy   {con-  1 
tinned). 
1.  Who  succeeded  PhiUp  I 
3.  His  fitBt  etep  T 
3.  By  whom  opposed  1 

5.  How  was  a  party  arrayed  agiiinst  him  '\ 

6.  Hie  fate  1 

7.  Why  regretted  by  his  Flemish  subjects 

8.  His  successor? 

9.  His  firet  step! 

10.  What  changed  the  aspect  of  affiurs  1 

11.  Who  delivered  France  ) 

12.  What  order  of  knighthood  did  Philip  the  ' 

Good  institute? 

13.  What   Is  said  of  the  hriUiancy  of  his  3 


14. 


Why  did  Philip  eneonrage  this  taste  for  ; 

display  among  his  enbjecta  } 
How  were  the  Swbs  now  engaged) 
What  league  was  now  formed  agai; 

Why? 

How  was  an  army  riueed  1 

Result  of  the  first  battle  1 

How  was  the  war  terminated? 

How  was  the  duke  of  Bui^uudy  engaged  ■ 

at  this  time  ? 
The  result? 
Why   did  the    dauphin  flee  from   his  ' 

father's  court  ? 
With  whom  did  he  take  refuge  I 
His  gratitude  ? 
How  did  Charolws  endeayour  to  ayenge 

himself? 
\VhBt  is  sajd  of  Philip  the  Good's  reig 
Why  was  he  the  more  lamented? 
%  e^Tlie  Hiatory  of  Burgundy  ico 

eluded). 
What  distuibanoe  took  place  Lmmediatcly 

on  the  installation  of  Chaises  the  Bold  ? 
What  secret  vow  did  he  make? 
What  increased  his  indignation  7 
How  did  the  citiieiia  of  Lioge  act  ? 
How  did  Charles  avenge  himself  on  the 


king  of  Fra 


CO? 


It  did  Louis  XI.  do  thereupon? 

7.  What  advanti^e  did  Louis  havo 

Charles  in  this  kind  of  warfare  1 

8.  What  memorable  piece  of  folly  did  Louis 

commit  ? 

9.  How  did  Charles  i«o"fit  by  it  ? 

10.  The   most  mortifying  condition  of    his 

liberation  ? 

11.  How  was  the  city  of  Liege  treated  ? 

12.  What  saved  it  from  utter  ruin  ? 

13.  How  did  Xrfiuis  avenge  the  indignities  pnt  : 

on  him? 
14  How  did  Charles  alienate  from  hk 

chivalry  of  Burgundy  ? 
15.  Howdid  he  ohangethe  tiwisslrom  being  ' 

his  friends  into  foes  1 


.  Charles'  design  against  thom? 

.  Size  and  condition  of  his  army  ? 

.  His  baseness  to   the  governor,   &c.  fA 

.  The  vengeance  of  the  Swiss  ? 

I.  Their  war-cry  and  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

.  What  was  now  heard  iu  the  distance? 

;.  What  were  Ihey  ? 

:.  Fate  of  Charles  and  his  army  ? 

>  The  booty  taken? 

1,  Disttibntion  of  the  three  diamonds? 

1.  Effect  ofthe  defeat  on  Charles? 

'.  His  measure  for  renewing  the  war  ? 

i.  How  were  the  Swiss  employed  ? 

I.  Account  of  the  siege  of  Motat  1 

\.  FoUyofChailes? 

..  Fate  of  his  army  ? 

i.  Describe  the  battle? 

I.  What  proverb  took   its  origin  in   ihia 

battle  1 
L  What  further  disastcR!  befel  Charles? 
i.  Who  had  sold  him  to  his  enemies? 
i.  How  did  he  treat  him  in  time  of  battle  ! 
r.  The  end  of  Charles  ? 
i.  HiSBuecessor? 
).  The  designs  o!  Louis  XI. 
X  Conduct  of  the  Flemings ! 
I.  Whom  did  Mary  marry  ? 
3.  Who  conquered  Burgundy  ? 
1.  To  what  hostilities  did  this  lead? 

Sec.  l.—The  Age  of  Charles  V. 
1.  What  caused  the  political  idea  of  thi 

balance  of  power  to  spread  in  Europe? 
a.  What  had  Maximilian  added  to  his  do- 

minions  by  marriage  ? 

3.  Whom  did  his  sou  marry? 

4.  Thefrsons? 

5.  Inheritance  of  Charles? 

6.  What  other  good  fortune  befell  him  ? 

7.  His  power? 

8.  To  whom  did  bo  resign  his  German  do- 

9.  Whan  did  Ferdinand's  dynasty  end  ? 

0.  When  that  of  Charles  V.  1 

1.  Whom  did  Ferdinand  marry? 
3.  Whom  Charles  v.? 

3.  What  two  monarchs  determined  to  roasl 

the  house  of  Austria? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

5.  His  prime  minister  ? 
"    "'  'of  Francis  '  ' 


Duduet  » 


1  after t 


ssionto 


d  jcalou 


the  throne  ? 
.  What  aggravated  the  ni 

of  Charles  and  Frands  i 
.  Their  power,  how  balanced  1 
.  Their  allies! 
.  Where  did  the  war  begin  ? 
.  WhatledlotheloffiofMilan? 
.  What  other  calamities  befel  Francis? 
.  What  other  evil  did  the  queen-motnol 

do  him? 
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S5.  Plan  of  Charles  to  invade  France? 

26.  How  and  by  whom  defsuted '! 

27.  Frauclfl'plananditseucoeasT 

58.  What  misfbrCuoe  befell  him  7 

59.  WhatledtohiSGaplure? 

30.  The  battla  of  Paria— describe. 

31.  What  led  to  the  dafaat  of  Francis? 

32.  Describe  his  capture. 

33.  Describe  his  Burrender  of  hia  sword. 

34.  How  nras  he  trected  ? 

35.  Francis' expectations  ? 

36.  How  did  Charles  receive  the  news  ? 

37.  His  firet  demand  ? 

38.  How  did  Francis  receive  these  proposals  ? 

39.  What  step  did  he  then  take? 

40.  How  was  he  treated  in  Spdn  ? 

41.  Ilie  effect  of  thia  triumph? 

42.  Cfluduct  of  Heniy  VIII.  ? 

43.  Eifect  of  imprisonment  on  Francis? 

44.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  treaty  between 

him  and  Charles? 
45   What  tasoktiou  did  he  late  ? 

46.  Its  effect  on  Charles  t 

47,  Francis'  insincerity  ? 

43.  How  did  Charles  manifest  hia  enepicion 

of  Francis- insincerity  1 
49.  Dcscnbe  his  departure- 
Si).  How  was  the  river  crossed? 
51.  Francis'  actiooa  on  reaching  France? 
53.  How  long  had  ho  been  a  prisoner  ? 

53.  Rrst  violation  of  the  treaty  ? 

54.  How  did  Francis  e^tcnse  himself? 

55.  Who  absolved  him  of  hia  oath  ? 

56.  What  dreadful  insurrection  afflicted  Ger- 

many  at  this  time  ? 

57.  The  leader  of  it? 

58.  Had  the  reformation  any  thing  to  dc 

with  it  T 
53,  How  had  Luthei  diniinislied  his  Influ- 

CO.  What  league  did  Francis  oi^iuie  agamst 

Charles  ? 
61.  Why  called  "Holy?" 
63,  Who  joined  it  1 

63.  How  waa  Kome  treated  by  Charles  1 

64.  How  did  Charles  receive  the  news  ? 

65.  What  prayers  were  offered  in  all  thf 

Spanish  churches? 

66.  Francis' success? 

67.  Hisreversea.andthe  cause  of  them? 
6S.  Who  was  Aadrew  Doria  ? 

69.  The  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  whom  ne 

gotiated  ? 
7ft  League  of  Smalkald,  by  whom  made  ? 

71-  Cause  of  Charles'  concessions? 

72-  How  had  Francis  aeeiired  the  frieiidabii 

of  the  pope  1 

73.  What  led  Henry  VIII.  to  break  off  from 

the  league  ? 

74.  What  acts  were  passed  in  England? 

75.  What  now  employed  men'a  minds  for  : 

75,  What  crowned  the  emperor  with  glory  i 


Challenge  of  Charles? 
73.  What  other  folly  was  committed  ? 

79.  What  brought  about  a  truce  ? 

80.  What  now  filled  Charles  witti  anxiety  1 

81.  What  added  to  it? 

What  foohsh  expedition  did  he  now  mi- 

dertake  X 
The  consequence  of  his  failure  ? 


.  What  gave  hiro  a  pret 


!.  Francis'  plan  of  operations  ? 

',  What  opened  the  way  for  an   alliance 

betweea  Charles  and  Henry  ? 
t.  What   marriage    excited    jealousy   and 

alarm  ut  England  ? 
I.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  ? 

90.  How  were  Henry's  plans  changed  bv  tne 
birth  of  Mary  ? 

91.  What  alliances  were  now  formed? 

99.  What  aid  *d  Uie  sultan  afford  Francis  1 

93.  Who  now  invaded  France? 

94.  Charles' projects? 
95-  What  favoured  them  ? 

Who  first  seized  ojv  church  p  joperty  T 

97.  What  compelled  the  Protestants  to  renew 
the  league  of  Smalkald? 

98.  Who  deserted  (he  league? 

99.  Why  did  he  act  so  basely? 

100.  Conduct  of  the  pope! 

101.  What  was  the  "  Interim,"  and  why  ao 
called  ? 

!09.  What  city  refused  it? 

103.  Maurice's  di-fflgns? 

104.  His  actions? 

105,  Thereaultoflhem? 

106,  ■What  offended  tbe  pope  I 


10  make  him  re- 
gretted? 

Ill-  In  whose  reign  waa  the  proteatant  reli- 
gion established  in  England  ? 

119.  WhosucceededEdwardVL? 

113.  Whom  did  she  marry? 

114.  (Their  relationship?) 

115.  Her  successor? 

IIB.  Of  what   folly  were    the   Lutheraas 

guilty? 
117.  To  whom  did  Charles  give  his  several 

dominions  ? 
119.  Whither  did  he  retire? 
119.  How  long  afterwards  did  he  die  1 
190-  What  society  was  now  established  for 

(he  purpose  of  sustaining  the  cause  of 

popery? 
121   What  made  it  formidable? 
199.  When  suppressed,  and  why  ? 

193,  (When  re-established?) 

194,  The  condition  of  Venice  at  this  time  1 

195,  What  had  exhausted  their  reaourcesi  ■ 
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126.  Howwere  they  mjuredbytho discovery 

of  the  new  ronte  to  liidia  ? 
137.  What   endeavtmra   did   they  make   to 

avert  the  danger? 
128.  Success  of  the  PortugucBeT 
139.  What  city  became  the  staple  for  the 

commodities  of  the  East ! 

130.  Wliat  befell  (he  Venetians  ? 

131.  What  proved  no  less  fatal  to  Bio  infe- 

rior branches  of  their  corametce  t 
13a.  WhendidVeniceceaeelobaonaoflhe 
principal  poweis  of  Europe? 

133.  What  still  caused  it  to  be  considered 

and  respected ) 

134.  Who  became  (he  head  of  Florenc 

135.  Who  established  his  supreme  aalhority 

over  it,  and  under  what  title  t 

136.  The  extent  of  hie  dominions  T 

Sic:  8.— The  Age  of  Eliiabilh. 

1.  The  crisis  of  tho  reformation  in  Englanc 

2.  How  did  Elizabeth  strengtiien  herseE? 

3.  VVho   assumed  the   arms   and   title  ( 

England? 

4.  What   prevented    any  hostile    attem] 

against  Bnglanii? 

5.  The    champion  of  the   Protestants  . 

Earope! 
e.  The  champion  of  the  Roman  CatholicE 
7.  Of  what  importance  to  England  wi 

tho  ancient  rivalry  between  France  ai 

Spain? 

8  Kelationsblp  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots 

Elisabeth  ? 

9  Mary's  husband  who  ? 

10  What  reasonshadshetohopefor  Bucce 

m  establishing  herself  on  the  throne 
England  ? 

11  What  induced  Philip  of  Spain  lo  a 

knowledge  Eiliiabeth's  title  * 


39.  What  made  it  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to 
her  in  close  confinement  ? 

30.  What  is  soli  of  Francis  II.  of  Franco  T 

31.  The  leading  object  of  the  Guises  ? 

""   Who  was  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  Netherlands? 
Tho  object  of  Philip's  ambition? 

34.  How  did  he  aim  to  attain  it  T 

35.  His  fatal  error  ? 

36.  What  proad  title  did  it  give  the  reforaied ! 

37.  What    precipitated    tho   civd   war   in 

France  I 
What  conspiracy  was  formed  ? 

39.  What  confirmed  opposition  to  the  Guises  J 

40.  What  *owed  the  power  of  the  Hugne- 

.  What  synod  was  tallied  of  ? 

43.  How  was  it  prevented  ? 

'"    What  sentence  was  passed  on  Jie  prince 
of  Condfi? 

44.  What  saved  him? 

45.  Of  what  insmcerity  ^as  she  guilty  ? 

46.  Her  fatal  error,  and  its  iffect  ? 
Policy  of  the  duke  of  Guise  1 
His  aims  and  plans? 

What  were  the  bishops  doing  at  Trent  J 

50.  Whom  alone  did  it  terrify? 

51.  How    did   Masimilian  act   toward    the 


of  tho  alliance  between 
Spain  and  trance  ? 

13.  To  what  did  it  lead,  and  how  did  it  et 

14.  What  compelled  Mary  to  return  to  S( 

15.  Was  she  willing  to  go  ? 
16  What  had  she  to  endure  at  home  ? 

17.  Whatpreventedanimmediateoutbreak? 

18.  What  led  t<i  the  first  open  breach  be- 

tween her  and  her  subjects  ? 

19.  What  aroiwed  her  husband's  jealousy  ? 

20.  His  conduct  towards  her  1 

21.  What  reconciled  them  7 
33   How  w^  the  hoUowness  of  this  recon- 

cibation  proved  ? 
2S   How  was  Damley  murdered  ? 
2-,   V'liat  coniirmed  the  suspicions  that  bis 


25,  The  result  ? 

96.  What  constraint  was  put  ■ 

27.  Whither  did  she  escape  1 

•    33.  What  befoU  her  there  I 


.  What    plans    were    concocting  at   the 

council  of  Trent? 
.  What  letter  was  read  from  Mary  ? 

54.  MTiaf  did  the  cardinal  declare  of  her  in- 

55.  How  were  the  Italians  engaged  ? 
5f^  Philip's  opinion  of  Protestants  ? 

57.  How  long  had  this  council  sat  ? 

58.  Its  results? 

59.  The  last  acts  of  tho  council  1 

60.  What  great  change  in  the  papacy  did 

this  council  produce  ? 

61.  What  remark  is  made  of  European  bot- 

ereigus  favourable  If  dospc^sm? 
(a.  What  law  was  established  in  relation  to 

63.  "Hie  effect  of  this  law  on  the  papacy  T 

64.  What  were  made  articles  of  faith? 

65.  How  did  the  pope  excite  disturbances  m 
Europe? 

On  whnl  points  was  the  pope  maeiible, 
and  why  1 

67.  What    general    suspicion  was    diffused 
through  Europe  soon  after  the  rismg 
of  the  council  ? 
I.  Was  it  groundless  ? 
).  Design  of  Pius  IV.? 

70.  What  interview  did  he  oi^  ? 

71.  The  designs  contemplated? 

72.  How  were  the  days  and  nights  spent  1 

73.  In  what  did  they  agree,  and  in  what  did 

they  difiert 

74.  Alva's  plans? 

75.  Why  did  the  queen  oppose  them  ? 
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7G   On  wTiat  did  Bhotely to  retain herpower? 
77   Wliy  did  she  hato  the  Huguenots  ) 

78.  Of  what  was  she  more  afraid  than  of  the 

pzogresa  of  heretical  opinions  ? 

79.  What  mterfarcd  with  the  spread  of  pro- 

iestanUam  in  Prance  t 
BO.  How  did  Philip  begui  lo  eseoute  his  part 

of  th'  plan  ? 
6.;  His  lord  Uautenanl,  who  1 

82.  The  ooneeqiieneB  7 

83.  Effects  of  this  on  England? 

84.  Alva'a  ooiidaotl 

85.  Was  it  liked  at  Rome? 

86.  Who  undertook  to  protect  the  Flemings  ? 

87.  Where,   aud  by  whom,  were  they  de- 

feated ? 

88.  Design  of  Pius  V.  agMust  the  Turks  T 
'89.  Why  did  Philip  refuse  to  come  into  the 

scheme  T 
90.  Conduct  of  this  pontiff? 


..  His 


93.  What  conspiracy  was  detected  in  France 
m  A.  D.  1560  ? 

93.  What  ensued  ? 

94.  When  was  it  terminated  t 

95.  What  marriage  was  proposed  ? 
9S.  How  was  the  proposal  received  1 

97.  Who  were  amoiiff  the  incited  guests  T 

98.  What  is  Bud  of  Oie  populace  of  Paris 

this  period? 

99.  What  feelings  did  the  presence  of  Coligni 

mspire  in  Ihom  ? 

100.  Who  fostered  it  ? 

101.  What  alone  restrained  them? 
loa.  Who  was  the  nominal  kiug  of  France  T 

103.  Who  poseeeeed  the  authority  ? 

104.  What  led  to  Cohgni'a  aesassination  ? 

105.  How  was  the  author  discovered  ? 

106.  Of  what  imprudence  were  the  protes- 

107.  Catherine's  scheme  lo  defeat  their  ven- 

geance ? 

108.  How  numerons  were  the  conspirators  T 

109.  I  roin  whom  was  the  secret  kept  T 
llO   Catherine's  story  to  Iho  king  ! 

111.  Its  effect  on  him  ? 

112.  His  conduct? 

113.  When  did  the  work  begin  ? 

114.  How   were   most  of   the    Huguenots 

killed? 
lis.  Charles' conduct  ? 
lie.  How  long  did  the  massacre  last  ? 

117.  On  whom  was  it  attempted  to  throw 

the  blanio  ? 

118.  How  many  Huguenots  survived  ? 

119.  The  effect  of  it? 
laO.  How  was  the  news  received  at  Rome 

and  at  Madrid? 
131.  What  was  tliought  of  the  deed  in  the 

north  of  Europe  ? 
133.  The   head   of   the   revolters   u 

Netherlands? 
123.  What  were  they  styled? 


134.  What  city  captured  gave  them  a  naval 

125.  The  effect  of  the  masaore  of  St.  Bat- 
tholomew  on  them  ? 

136.  Who  succeeded  Alva? 

137.  What  decisive  battle  did  he  gEun  ? 
What  diatlngnished  persons  tell  in  this 

battle  ? 
129.  What  prevented  its  proving  fatal  to  the 
Netherlanders? 
I.  What  eioited  the  indignation  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants? 

131.  What  confederacy  was  formed? 

132.  What  caused  it  lo  fall  throngh  ? 

133.  How  only  could  freedom  be  secured? 
■*■    Who    organised   the    confederacy   of 

Utrecht? 

135.  Of   what    commonwealth   was   it  the 
bsaa? 

136.  What  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  prcTscts 
of  the  prmce  of  Orange  ? 

137.  What  defection  from  (he  confederacy 
took  place,  and  wi.y  ? 

How  did  the  HoUandeis  act? 
139.  Whom  did  they  choose  as  their  aovo- 


lo  the  cry 


141.  Who  was  elected  ailer   the    duke   of 

Anjou  deserted  them? 
149.  What  hnportant  city  did  they  lose? 

143.  Did  they  despair  T 

144.  To  whom  did  they  ofler  the  sovcreigntyT 

145.  How  did  she  assist  them? 

What  gave  them  a  decided  advantage 

by  sea  and  land  ? 
147.  When  was  their  independence  secured 

and  recognised? 
143.  Who  succeeded  Charles  IX.  ? 

149.  His  course? 

150.  Misconduct? 

151.  The  head  of  the  Catholic  party? 
153.  Advantages  ofthe  duke  of  Guise? 
153.  What  encouraged  '-^  -  '-  -■"  "•' 

of  rehgion  ? 
I.'i4.  Object  ofthe  Holy  league? 

1 55.  By  whom  drawn  up  ? 

156.  By  whom  signed? 

157.  Its  head? 

158.  Its  protectoia  ? 

159.  Theconseqaenceofit? 

160.  Whose  fate  did  it  precipitate? 

161.  What  led  to  her  death  ? 

162.  Relate  the  circumstances? 

163.  What     assassuiations    took    plac 


164.  The  consequence  of  this  crime  ? 

165.  Philip's  great  undertaking  ? 

166.  Size  of  hia  army,  and  its  general  T 

167.  Name  of  the  armament  ? 

168.  How  did  Elizabeth  prepare  to  meet  it  ? 

169.  Her  only  ally  ? 

170.  When  did  the  armada  sail  ? 
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1   IVheadid  it  reach  the  English  chanijel? 

!  What  disappointment  awaited  the  ad- 
miral there  7 

i.  How  was  hJB  fleet  aasoiled? 

1.  TTie  result  7 

i.  How  assaded  in  the  harbour  J 

!.  How  id  he  attempt  to  return  home  I 

J.  Whathefellhimi 

i.  How  many  ehips  reach  homo  in  safety  ? 

).  How  was  this  glorious  snoceas  regarded  1 

).  JU  effect  1 

I.  lis  effect  on  the  Spanish  stata  and 
people  1 

i.  End  of  Henry  III.  of  France? 

).  What  house  becama  extinct  1^  his 
deaUi,! 

1.  What  house  succeeded  ? 

5.  Fmm  whom  descended  ? 

6.  Its  repreeentative  1 

7.  His  charaolorT 

B.  What  did  ho  find  it  necessary  to  do  in 

order  to  secure  his  crown? 
).  How  did  he  atone  to  Ihe  Hugnenota  for 


this. 


tionT 


ind  of    the 


>90.  Who  aided 

191.  What  clouded  the  closa  of  Elizabeth's 

192.  What  war  did  she  etni 

193.  What   gave   Philip    cc 

India  trade  1 

194.  What  ruined 

195.  When  did  the  English  first  reach  India  T 

196.  When  was  tha  East  India  Company 

fljunded  7 

197.  Of  what  did  the  Hnnseatic  league  com- 

plain? 

198.  By  what  measures  did  they  destroy 

their  own  power  1 

199.  The  state  of  England  daring  Elizabeth' 

SOO.  What  proves  that  this  was  owing  t«  her 
energy  and  wisdom  t 
Sec.  S.—  The  Age  of  Gustavus  AdolpM 

1.  The  object  of  Rudolph's  aniiety  ? 

2.  What  pteveatedJ 

3.  What  new  leaguewas  formed,  and  why  ? 

4.  What  to  oppose  it  ? 

5.  What  came  near  mrolving  Europe 

general  war  ? 

6.  The  prime  minister  of  Henry  IV. ! 

7.  His  admmistration) 

8.  Henry's  grand  scheme  J 

9.  His  more  immediate  object  7 

10.  What  gave  him  a  pretext  for  interfermg 

in  the  afiatrs  of  Germany  ? 

11.  What  alliances  did  he  form  T 

12.  What  put  an  end  to  all  hie  schemes  7 

13.  What  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war  1 

14.  Fate  of  Rudolph  ? 

15.  His  end? 

16.  Matthias'  conduct  towards  tha  Protes- 

tanlsl 


'.  Ferdinand's  treatment  of  his  proteslaat 

subjects  7 
i.  Matthias"  successor  1 
I.  The  effect  of  the  miion  of  Spain  and 

Portugal! 
).  Its  popularity  in  Portugal  7 
;.  The  influence  of  Philip's  reign  on  tha 

peninsnla  7 
!.  Fatal  error  of  Philip  Iin 
i.  Power  of  Spiun  at  his  death  ' 
t.  Who  completed  its  ruin  f 
;.  What  revolutions  took  place  ? 
J.  The  ruling  house  of  Portugal? 
r.  Frederick  the  elector-palatine's  misfor 

tune! 
i.  Conduct  of  James  I.,  his  father-in-law  T 
(.  What  led  to  it  1 
)■  His  reputation  in  Europe! 
[.  What  had  occuned  to  change  his  neu- 
tral policy  7 
!.  What  inflamed  the  nation  against  fiiB 

papists! 
).  The  object  of  this  plot  ? 
1.  (How  was  it  discovered  ?) 
5.  Of  what  was  James  now  conrintfed  T 
S.  The  head  of  the  new  protestaiit  uniou  ! 
7.  The  imperial  generals  andlheirsuooess! 
i.  On  what  terms  did  the  king  of  Denmark 

purchase  peace  7 
D.  WaUenetein  elevation  7 

40.  What  kept  England  aloof  from  this  con- 

41.  The  piincipaj  causes  of  this  7 

49.  Tha  head  of  the  French  administration! 

43.  The  effect  of  his  administration! 

44.  His  jirst  operations  ! 

45.  What  strong  city  of  the  Huguenots  did 

he  capture  ! 
4fi.  What  war  ensiied7 

47.  Efi'ect  of  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  7 

48.  What  war  was  renewed  m  Germany  ! 
Edict  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  1 

50.  To  whom  was  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree committed  ! 

51.  His  conduct! 

52.  The  efl'ect  of  the  clamour  agaiiat  hun  7 

53.  Who  declared  war  against  the  emperor! 

54.  When  did  he  land  in  Germany! 

55.  What  alliances  did  ho  tbrm  7 

56.  Who  afterwards  joined  them  1 

57.  What  prevented  Gustavus'  deciave  sno- 

'ale  of  Magdeburg  7 
59.  What  remained  of  it! 
GO.  The  effect  of  this  cruelty! 
61.  Conduct  of  the  elector  ofSaxonyT 
6a.  Battle  of  Leipsic  ! 

63.  Where  was  Count  Tilly  killed  7 

64.  To  whom  did  the  emperor  again  have  re- 

course 7 

65.  Battle  of  Nuremburg  ! 

66.  Battle  ofLutien  and  its  results! 

67.  Who  succeeded  Gustavusl 
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i.  To  whom  waa  tho  management  of  tt 

German  war  entrusted  I 
L  His  chao^cter  7 
).  His  success  1 
..  What  added  to  the   confidence  of  thi 

evangelical  union  T 
!.  How  was  Wdlensteiu  treated  ? 
1,  Who  succeeded  him? 
I.  BattleofNordlingen? 
i.  How  did  the  emperor  improve  it  1 

now  was  the  whole  weight  o 


tiie  w 


:  throwi 


Sec  lO.—Administratian  of  the  Cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Muxarine. 

1,  EicheliBu'8  popularity! 

2.  What  prevented  him  from  cordially  co- 

operating with  Gustavus? 
3   How  was  he  induced  to  take  an  active 
pari  in  the  war  t 

4.  His  energy! 

5.  Success  of  Iheeonfederalea  7 

6.  Death  of  Saxe  Weimar? 

7.  Battle  of  Leipsie,  between  whom  ? 

8.  What,  tor  a  time,  inclined  the  Swedes  to 

peace? 

9.  What  gave  them  new  course? 

10.  TherMultof  the  war? 

11.  Peace  of  Westphalia,  what  of  it  t 

12.  What  was  now  going  on  in  England  t 

13.  What  had  caused  discontent  there  J 

14.  What  of  the  petition  of  right  ? 

15.  CharlcBL'sfoliy? 

16.  What  aggravated  poliiical  animosities? 

17.  The  head  of  the  church  in  England  7 
13.  Object  of  the  high  commission  court  ? 

19.  Opiaions  of  many  in  England  concern- 

it^  the  retormaUon  there  1 

20.  Their  wisbeB  ? 

21.  What  were  these  reformers  called  ? 

22.  What  more  serious   cause  of  complaint 

did  they  have  % 

S3.  What  new  sect  now  started  up  ? 

24.  What  gave  them  power  and  influence  T 

S5.  What  return  did  they  meka  for  Charles' 
favours  to  (hem  ?      . 

36.  How  HA  parliament  regard  (hcee  doc- 
trines, and  why  ? 

27.  Charles'  two  ministers  ? 

28.  Their  character  ? 
39.  Their  measures  ? 

30.  WhatproducedanoutbroBliinSeotlandT 

31.  The  design  of  the  solemn   league 


32.  Richelieu's  m 

33.  Eiiect  of  the  treaty  at  Berwic 
34  What  did  Charles  do  m  order 

grant  to  carry  on  the  war  ag 

35.  The  doin^  of  Parliament? 

36.  Charies' conduct  thereupon? 

37.  Measures  of  the  Scots? 

38.  What  did  Charles  thou  do  7 


Scotland  t 


'.  How  did  Parliament  manilbst  its  dispoai- 

lion? 
I.  Their  first  step? 
.  How  were  the  Scots  described  ? 
!.  Fate  of  Strafford? 

\.  The  next  bill  passed  by  the  commons  t 
..  Conduct  of  tho  bishops  ? 
p.  Tne  consequence  of  this  step  T 
1.  Charles'  next  step  7 
'.  What  change,  fatal  to  his  interests,  was 

now  produced,  and  how  ? 
i.  The  Norman  settleis  in  Ireland,   their 

<.  What  prevented  the  Tudor  monarchs 
from  breaking  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy I 

I.  How  did  Elizabeth  treat  the  nobles! 

..  How  did  James  1.  treat  the  province  of 
Ulster? 

!.  What  rendered  property  insecure  J 

!.  Strafford's  conduct? 

.  What  moBus  did  he'  use  to  expel  tho 
Irish  from  their  property  ! 

:.  Why  did  the  English  nation  countenance 
this  injustice  ? 

i.  Who  were  the  new  settlera  7 

.  How  were  the  papists  treated  7 

■-  Haw  did  Charles  treat  thetn  1 

'.  Straffiird's  plan  in  Ireland  ? 

I.  What  induced  the  Irish  to  rebel? 

,  What  hastened  the  rebellion  7 

',  How  were  the  Irish  regarded  in  England? 

':  How  their  efTorts  to  right  themselves  ? 

a  What  report  was  studiously  circu- 
lated! 

>.  How  did  he  refute  this  suspicion  ! 

I.  What  resolution  did  parliameiit  pass  7 

■.  Tlio  history  of  the  civil  war  1 

I.  What  fooLsh  attempt  did  Charles  now 
make? 

I,  The  result  7 

I.  Why  was  not  a  treaty  formed  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament  ? 

..  When  did  the  civil  war  commence  7 

;.  What  alliance  did  parliament  make  ? 

I,  The  parliamentary  leader  ? 

i.  What  city  did  he  besiege  ? 

J.  The  royalist  leader  7 

i.  (His  relation^ip  to  Charles  7) 

r.  Where  was  the  great  battle  fought  7 

).  Whose  skill  secured  the  victory  ! 

).  What  prevented  ^e  immediate  submis- 
sion of  Charles? 

).  What  caused  dissenmons  in  the  ranks  of 
his  adveisarics  7 

[.  How  did  the  Presbyterians  act  7 

i.  Where  did  they  have  the  majority  7 

i.  Where  the  Independents? 

I,  The  SeE-denyiog  ordinance  T 

i.  Who  gained  the  battle  of  Nasebv  T 

3.  Its  results  7 

r.  Charles'  next  step! 

i.  How  nras  he  treated  by  them  7 
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89.  Objectoftheanxietyofthe 

and  Independents? 

90.  Who  succeeded? 

91.  What  alarmed  then 

92.  Who  Btimulated  th< 

the  parliament  ? 

93  What  bold  measure 

94  Cromweire  measun 

95.  Charles'  injudicious 

96.  How  ^  CromwoU 
fetal 


QUE  ST  ION  a   ON 


soldiers  to  disobey 


master  of  his 


97.  Who  then  took  up  arms  in  his  favour, 

and  with  what  succt^  I 

98.  How  did  the  parhameiil  act,  and  whyJ 

99.  Charles' folly  7 

100.  How  was  the  parliament  treated? 

101.  Whatproposals  were  then  made? 
lOa.  What  resolution  was  adopted  ? 

103.  Charles' spirit} 

104.  His  Eenteiice  7 

105.  Wheu  ai-.d  where  executed  ? 

106.  What  followed  his  death  ? 

107.  His  govermnent  T 

Skc.  U.—Formatian  of  the  States-System 
in  the  Northern  Kingdoms  of  Europe. 
1.  Who  kept  Sweden  in  continual  agita- 
tion? 
%  Whom  did  they  choose  as  admlniBtratora 
of  the  kingdom? 

3.  Who  undertook  lodeetroy  Swedish  inde- 

pondenca  ! 

4.  His  base  and  treacherous  conduct  ? 

5.  Of  what  was  this  massacre  the  signal  ? 

6.  Who  headed  it? 

7.  The  reward  of  his  heroism  1 

8.  The  fate  of  Christian  II,  T 

9.  For  how  long  a  time  did  the    Danish 

kings  attempt  to  recover  Sweden? 

10.  ThestateofDemnark  at  this  time? 

11.  In   whose   reign  was   the   Reformation 

established  in  Denmark  ? 
13.  Who  completed  it? 

13.  What   became    of  the   dom^na  of  the 

bishops  ? 

14,  Fate  of  Norway  about  this  time  1 

li'.  By  what  was  Chiietian  IV.  distuiguished 
among  the  sovereigns  of  northei 
Europe? 

16.  What    commercial     establishment   wi 

founded  in  his  reign  ? 

17.  What    caused  the  failure  of  his  wa 

Bgaiaet  Austria  and  Sweden? 
IB.  Prosperity  of  Sweden  ? 

19.  To  whom  was  it  owing  ? 

20.  What  did  Vasa  substitute  in  the  place  of 

the  aristocratic  senate  ? 

31.  What  religion  did  he  mtroduce? 

32.  What  did  he  establish  ? 

23.  Who  raised  Sweden  to  Iho  simm 

greatness  ' 
34.  To  what  distuiction  was  he  raised  ? 
25.  In  what  battle  did  he  fall  ? 


),  What  advantages  did  Sweden  gain  by 

the  peace  of  Bromsebro  ? 
r    What  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  the 

true   founder  of  the  greatness  of  his 


.  To  whom  was  it  in  subjection? 

By  what  khan  was  Iwan  III.  altackfld? 
.  Hiscor.duct? 
,  His  success? 
,  Attempts  of  Iwan  IV.  ? 
.  What  country  did  he  discover  and  annex 

.  Who  founded  the  city  of  Tobolsk? 

.  Who  succeeded  F6dor? 

,  How  did  ho  obtain  peaeo  from  Swedei' 

and  Poland) 
.  During  whose  reigns  was  Poland  a  flour- 

.  What  prevented  the  Reformation  from 

taking  deep  root  in  Poland  ?- 
.  HowwasthosovercignchoEBnmPoland? 
.  By  what  were  these  elections  marked? 
.  The  condition  of  Poland  under  its  con- 


cl^^Pro^esaofthe  Turkish Pmper in 
Europe. 

.  The  policy  of  the  successors  of  Moham- 
med II.  ? 

.  FateofBayezidlL? 

.  Howwas  Selim  obliged  to  mEuntain  hia 
throne  ?  • 

.  What  country  did  he  conquer? 

.  What  people  did  he  next  subdue  1 

■.  What  couutry  did  he  tlicu  invade  and 

,  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion. 

;.  The  fate  of  Tiiman,  the  sultan? 

■.  The  object  of  Soleyman's  ambition? 

I.  What  kuigdom  did  he  invade? 

.  What  signal  victory  did  ho  gain  ? 

!.  How  did  he  treat  the  country  ? 

:.  What  still  greater  triumph  did  he  gaju 

daring  this  war  ? 

:.  What  is  BBJd  of  the  dego? 

;.  When  was  it  taken  ? 

1.  What  couiktry  did  Soleyman  then  invade, 

'.  Who  attempted  to  form  a  confederation 

agdnst  the  Turks  ? 
i.  What  prevented  ? 
I.  What  opportunity  did  ChEirlcs  V.   avail 

himself  of  to  take  Tunis? 
1.  How  did  Soleyman  determine  to  avengo 

himself? 
[.  What  turned  his  wrath  on  Venice  ? 
i.  What  conquests  did  he  make  in  the  East 
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3    Whocommandodtha  allied  navies  against 

4.  What  became  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 

after  their  expnlslDn  frozn  Rhodoa  T 

5.  Soleyman'a  attempt  against  them  1 

6.  His  success  1 

7.  What  revenge  did  he  try  to  take  7 

8.  When  and  where  did  he  die? 

9.  What  island  did  his  successor  take  ftora 

the  Venetians? 
a.  The  fate  of  the  Tutltish  fleet? 
1.  Thorcsnilsofthedietof  Presburg? 

CHAPTER  VII. 

EC.  l.—Slate  of  the  Continental  Kingdoms 
after  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

I.  TTie  prime  mover  ui  the  civil  broils  of 
France  at  this  lame  f 

i.  His  ol>ject ; 

).  What  were  the  parhamenta  of  France  1 

U  Its  conduct  on  this  occasioa  1 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  queen-regent  1 

i.  The  result  of  it  ? 

J.  To  vrhat  condition  was  the  qneen  soon 
reduced ! 

i.  To  what  did  such  inttiBues  lead  T 

).  Mazarine's  movements! 

».  His  success? 

1.  Moyementsof  Cond^  ? 

i.  Proclamation  of  the  parliament  of  Peris  ? 

).  How  was  the  danger,  with  which  the  mon- 
archy was  now  threatened,  averted? 

i.  Louis'  conduct? 

J.  What  were  the  Spaniards  dobg  at  this 

5.  "Wliat  French  generaJ  escelled  CondS  in 

military  skill? 
J.  How  did  Mail  .'no  engage  England  t* 

take  a  share  in  tbe  contest  ? 
i.  Their  niDvemeuls  ? 
).  To  whom  was  Dunkirk  given  J 
).  Mazarine's  favourite  policy  1 
I.  Who  was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany, 

and  why  ! 
3.  His  first  measure  ? 
J.  Character  of  Christina? 
i.  Whom  did  her  senate  wish  her  lo  marry  ? 
5.  Why  did  she  refuse  T 
S.  How  did  she  act? 
7.  Her  conduct  during  the  remainder  of  lier 

life? 
B.  Against  whom  did  Charles  X.  declare 


Swedes ' 

1.  What  powers  united  agiunst  them  T 
i.  What  city  did  he  besiege  ? 
t.  What  disposed  him  to  peace  7 
t.  What    made  the   Swedes    desirous  of 


I  of  the 
now  government' 

1.  How  was  Ireland  regarded  in  England  T 

r.  Who  was  appointed  lord-lioutenaiit  of 
Ireland  ? 

i.  \Vhy  did  he  covet  the  appointment  ? 

).  What  circumstances  rendered  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  easy  ? 

).  Whom  had  Charles  I.  appointed  .:(d- 
lieutenant  ? 

..  His  doings  ? 

I.  The  grounds  of  the  dissa^faction  d  the 
different  parties  with  the  treaty  he  con- 
cluded? 

t.  Who  induced  them  to  reject  it? 

t.  What  stop,  fatal  to  the  royal  authority, 
did  he  take  ? 

i.  How  was  the  nuncio  treated,  and  why  1 

i.  Who  then  resumed  the  authority  ? 

'.  His  first  step  ? 


His  cruelty? 
Itseffectl 

Wha 
How 

t  soon  distressed  him? 
was  he  relieved  I 

Byv 

hat    means  did   he 

conquer  the 

How 

many  catholics  went : 

uto  voluntary 

I.  Movements  of  Charles  II.? 

i.  To  what  terms  did  he  submit  7 

'.  The  fate  of  Montrose,  and  who  was  he 

1.  Who  was  sent  for  te  oppose  him  7 

I.  What  general  headed  his  troops  7 

I.  What  saved  Cromwell  T 

.  Tho  results  of  the  battle  7 

I.  Why  was  not  this  defeat  disagreeable  t 

Charies  ? 

:.  His  resolute  conduct  ? 

>  Its  success  ? 


.  Fate  of  the  presbyterian  clergy? 

.  In  what  foreign  war  was  England  now 

engaged  ? 
.  How  had  their  ambassador  been  treated 

at  the  Hague  ? 
,  The  terms  of  the  celebrated  navigation 

'.  How  did  it  afiect  the  Dutch  7 
.  How  did  the  war  commence  J 
>.  The  number  on  each  side  7 
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45.  The   result   of  tho  battle,   and   of  the 


46.  Who  was  now  tlio  rulor  of  England  T 

47.  What  had  brought  the  long  pariiament 

48.  How  did  Ccomwell  treat  it  T 

49.  How  was  hia  conduct  viewed  by  the 


5Q.  Hia  DDit  step,  and  the 

51.  The  title  of  tlua  parliar 

52.  Croniwell'e  treatment  t 

53.  The  nature  of  Iho  new 

54.  Spirit  of  the  new  parlian 

55.  Cromwell'B  treatment  oi 

56.  How  did  ho  at  length 


nofltl 


91.  When  did  Monk 

to  London,  and  with  what  fo 
How  was  he  roceivBd  I 
<13.  How  did  he  fiiBl;  show  hie  intei 
94  His  snbsoqnent  conduct  ? 
95.  Whan  did  the  long  parliaraeni 

il3  sittings  ? 

'hen  did  a  new  house  of 

97.  Who  attempted  to  raise  an  arr 


parliar 


lit? 


57.  How  did  they  gratify  Cromwell's  ambi- 

58.  What  restrained  him  from  assuming  the 


59 

How  did  he  ende 

ayonr  to  d 

vert  the  at- 

n  of  the 

aation  ft 

affai 

si 

60 

What 

decided  hi 

n  fo  attack  Spain  in- 

stead 

of  France 

61 

Hiade 

mandaoflh 

e  Spanish 

and  why  made 

The  a 

■nbaaaador's 

reply? 

63 

Thee 

Rict  of  the  demand  on 

the  English 

64 

Admir 

at  Blake's  first  step? 

65.  Hia  ne 

xlstepr 

It  of  Tunis  I 
67.  Success  of  Peim  and  Venabies? 
6B.  Their  trealment  on  their  return  1 

69.  Blake's  farther  success? 

70.  Blake's  political  principles? 

71.  Feelings  of  tho  nation  respecting  Crom- 

well's usurpation? 
73.  Cromwell's  treatment  of  parhamentl 

73.  What  experknent  did  he  detetmino  to 

httiard? 

74.  By  whom  was  he  oppfsed  ? 

75.  What  sobered  him  for  lite  ' 

76.  His  fears,  how  manifested? 

77.  When  did  he  die  ? 

78.  How  did  the  populace  evince  their  feel- 

79.  Evelyn'stepott  of  the  funeral? 

80.  His  successor  ? 

81.  His  difficulties? 

83.  What  parliament  wasnowre-assembled' 

83.  How  was  it  fettered  ? 

84.  Richard's  conduct  1 

85.  The  stateofthe  nation  atthistime? 

86.  Who  resolved  to  act  a  decided  part  1 

87.  What  letter  did  Cromwell  once  write  ti 

him? 

88.  What 


it  dec! 


and  how 


100.  ■tVhen  did  Charies  II.  enter  Lonfitn? 

101.  How  was  he  received  I 
!.  Hia  age  ^ 

Sec.  3.— History  of  England,  from  the  Re- 
etoration  to  the  Revoiutioa ;  and  Rise  of 
tU  Power  of  Louis  XIV. 
1.  What  is  smd  of  Charles? 
9.  His  first  measures? 
3.  By  what  was  the  harmony  of  tho  nation 

disturbed  'I 
4  What  act  was  passed  ? 

5.  How  many  of  the  clergy  rejected  these 

conditions  ? 

6.  How  were  they  treated  ? 

7.  By  what  three  measures  did  Charles  rea- 

der  himself  very  unpopular  ? 

8.  What  province  did  Charles  take  from  the 

Dutdl  in  America? 

9.  The  head  of  the  Dutch  at  that  time  ? 
'lO.  Why  did  be  seek  the  alliance  of  France? 
11.  What  naval  victory  was  gained  by  the 

English  ? 
13.  What  dreadful  calamity  now  afflicted 

London  ? 
13.  How  many  died  in  one  year? 
"  ■    Da  Witt's  eftbrts  ? 

What  secondcalamity  afflicted  London? 

16.  Describe  it. 

17.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  noa- 
te? 

e  of  Ireland  at  this  time  t 
nwise   act  was  passed  relating 

20.  Do  Witt's  moyements? 

31.  Why  did  the  treaty  of  peaco  mcrease  Iho 

discontent  of  the  people  ? 
33.  What  is  S!ud  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 

33.  Wliatcounlrydidhe  claim,  andonwhal 

ground  J 

34.  His  success  T 

25.  Why  were  the  Dutch  alarmed? 

""   From  what  nnojpocEed  quarter  did  they 
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i.  Louia'  career  1 

I.  Ou  whom  did  the  Diilch  vent  their  rage 
aud  how  I 

L  Who  W!iB  choseu  sSadtholder  ? 

i.  Noble  reaolution  of  the  Dulth  ? 

i.  Noble  reply  of  the  slitdlhotijer  to  those 
that  fried  lo  corrupt  hiin  t 

h  The  efteols  of  Uiis  Bliibbom  Bpirit  ? 

t.  How  did  Cliailee  now  act,  and  why! 

).  EtFect  of  Tiirenne's  cruelty  in  the  Pala- 
tinate T 

)   Why  did  Louie  bribe  Chailea? 

1.  The  effiirts  of  parliameat,  and  the  cause 
of  their  failure  ^ 

I   How  did  Charles  attempt  to  conciliate 

the  nation  T 
I.  What  spread  a  gloom  oyer  England  T 
).  Tale  of  Titus  OateaT 
i.  Was  Ihero  really  a  plot  formed  to  reatoie 

the  Homi^  religion  ? 
r.  What  completed  the  delusion  ? 
i.  What  law  waapassedbythepariiameat? 
1.  How  did  the  Covenanters  act  J 
).  How  were  they  punished  1 
I.  State  of  Ireland  at  this  time  I 
i.  What  was  the  title  of  the  supporti 


What  was  the  title  of  the  leaders 

opposition  ? 
What  bill  passed  Ihe  house  of  com 
How  did  Charles  treat  the  parliaiv 
le  aliso? 


if  the 


'.  How  did  he  obtain  the  support  of  the 

clergy? 
t.  How  did  he  treat  London  T 
I.  Who  were  executed? 
I.  ITie  death  of  Charles? 
..  Howwas  Louis  XlV.acling  at Ihistune? 
!.  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Leopold? 
t.  The  head  of  the  insurgente  1 
I.  Who  (uded  Leopold  affainst  the  Turit 
j.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  ? 
S.  How  was  Vienna  saved? 
7.  Leopold's  conduct  to  his  dehyereis  T 
3.  Why  did  Louis  raise  the  siege  of  Lusem- 

hurg  at  this  Itme  ? 
3.  HisBocceaaea? 

5.  How  did  he  weaken  his  kingdom 
1.  What  edict  did  he  first  iasuo? 
a.  The  effect  of  this  ? 
).  The  neit  step? 
1   The  crowning  act  of  cmeily? 
}.  How  many  abandoned  their  country  ? 
3.  The  consequences  of  this  treatment  o 

t.  What  countries  milted  Miainst  France ! 
i.  Who  consphed  against  James  II.  ? 
).  ThefateofArgyle? 
).  The  fate  of  Monmouth  ? 
I.  Manner  of  hb death? 
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82.  The  elTcct  of  Judge  Jeffries'  cruelty  ? 
James'    conduct   with    respect    to    tha 
Catholics  ? 
84  His  folly? 

85.  His  first  step  7 

86.  What  kept  the  nation  quiet  ? 

Hie  daa^ters,  and  to  whom  married? 
What  edict  did  James  now  issue  ? 
His  design  in  so  doing  ? 

90.  How  was  it  received  by  the  disssttters 
themselves  1 

91.  Its  folly  ? 

99.  Conduct  of  the  bishops  T 

93.  Their  treatment? 

94.  What  event  now  tooi:  olace  ? 

95.  What  report  was  circulated  ? 

9G.  How  was  he  treated  by  his  danghtflfT 

97.  What  trial  now  took  place  ? 

98.  The  question  at  ii^ue  ? 

99.  The  verdict  ? 

100.  How  received? 

101.  James'  remark  ? 

lOS.  State  of  things  throughout  Engknd  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  1 

103.  What  project  was  now  formed? 

104.  Tlie  object  of  the  whig  party  ? 

105.  How  had  the  lower  orders  been  alien- 

ated from  the  Preabyterians  ? 

106.  Another  reason  for  this  ? 

107.  How  ^d  they  escuse  themselves  ibr  bc 

J08.  How  -mire  matters  in  Scotland  1 

109.  How  did  James  view  Scotland? 

110.  What  fat   more  powerful   party  ei- 

111.  Their  rallying  cry? 
119.  In  what  awkward  position  did  the  to- 

ries  find  themselves  on  James'  acces- 


113.  The  criMS  of  their  loyalty? 

114.  How  was  it  regarded  ? 

115.  Why  were  the  first  movements  of  the 

toriea  slow  and  unsteady  1 

116.  The  most  they  looked  for? 

1 1 7.  The  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  ? 

118.  Why  wpj  tha  reign  of  James  odious  to 

the  princes  of  Germany  ? 

119.  Why  lo  the  pope,  also  'i 

120.  Why,  particularly  so,  ti  the  Dutch  ? 

121.  Why  did  William  mak.)  so  vigorous  of- 

ibrts  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis  in 
England? 
129.  What  now  excited  nniveraa!  oJann  and 
indignation  in  Europe? 

123.  The  consequence  ? 

124.  What  is  said  of  WiUiam's  landing  t 
195,  James'  conduct  ? 

126.  The  conduct  of  William? 
19T.  The  motive  that  led  James  to  leave  hn 
'kingdom  ? 

198.  The  cause  of  his  Hiin? 

199.  What  three  proposals  were  made  to  th« 
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130.  To  whom  was  the  first  proposal  m 

agreeable  ''• 
131   WhywasitnotadopfcdT 
139.  What  proverb  was  current  7 

133.  The  difficulties  of  the  second  proposi 

134.  Were  William  and  Maryhearlilyele 

ed? 

135.  Wliat   completed  tlio   rvun  of  Jan 

cause  ? 

136.  The  effect  of  Louie 
hain 


41.  The  Ihrco  candidal 


mitted  the 


3  for  the  throne  of 


137.  Who,  in  after 

same  folly  t 
SEC.  4.— Genera;  History  ef  Europe,  fr 

the  Leagae  of  Augsbarg  to  the  Formation 

of  the  Oraad  Alliance. 

I.  Demand  of  the  Scottish  convention 
3.  Ropea  of  the  disseutarsl 

3.  State  of  Ireland? 

4.  Conduct  of  tha  Irish  Protestants? 

5.  Movements  and  acie  of  James  1 

6.  His  party  in  Scotland  ? 

7.  Siege  of  Londonderry  7 

8.  Battle  of  Boyne,  describe. 
3.  Conduct  of  the  Irish  after  the  desertion 

of  their  monarch  7 
10.  Final  HQCcees  of  William  1 

II.  Terms  of  tlietreityT 
19.  How  many  Irish  joined  James  1 

13.  What  act  brought  great  odinm 

liam's  government  1 

14.  BelatB  the  circamstances, 

15.  What  hopes  did  Louis  found  on  i 

16.  His  attempt,  and  its  fate  7 

17.  James'  remark  on  witnessing  the  burn- 

ing of  the  French  ships  7 

18.  What  was  the  title  of  the  partizauB  of 

the  Stuarts? 

19.  Then' plan? 

ao.  The  effect  of  the  attempt  ? 

21.  How  was  the  act  of  Buccea^ion  changed 

22.  Who  was  Sophia  7 

23.  Character  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  7 

24.  His  conduct  to  Uie  Hungarians  7 

25.  Horrible  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  7 
SG.  Did  it  benefit  his  cause  7 

■  27.  His  subsequent  success  ? 

28.  What  kept  the  emperor  quiet  7 

29.  The  probable  consequence,  had  he  long 

30.  The  succ^s  of  Louis  in  Flanders? 

31.  His  success  at  sea  ? 
33   The  state  of  things  in  France  ? 

33.  What  effect  did  a  knowledge  of  these 

things  have  on  the  allies  ? 

34.  With  what  soceeas  I 
35  What  led  to  a  peace? 
3G.  What  is  said  of  it? 

37.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  7 

38.  The  name  of  his  dislingiushed  general? 

39.  Describe  the  great  battle  of  Zenta. 
to   The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Carlowiti. 


42.  Conduct  of  William  and  Louii,  Mngs  of 
England  and  France  7 
Conduct  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  con«e. 

How  were  the  affections  of  the  Sootch 
alienated  from  William  t 

45.  Who  was  proelauned  kuig  of  Spain  7 

46.  Conduct  of  Louis  ? 

47.  How  was  it  received? 

48.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  7 

49.  What  alliance  was  formed  I 

50.  Its  avowed  objects? 

51.  Great  imprudence  of  Louis? 
Death  of  William,  how  occasioned? 

53.  Effect  of  it  on  the  allies  1 

54.  How  were  their  fears  qnieted  7 
Sec  5.— The  War  ef  the    Spaniah   Sac- 

1.  How  was  Anne's  accession  received  1 

2.  Why  was  Williara  disliked? 

3.  Why  did  both  wbigs  and  toiies  disUke 


him? 


it  suspicion  w 


declared 


„   ^ cnlated  of  him  ? 

5.  What  int<irest  had  England  in  the  war 

against  Louis  7 
G.  Why  did  she  engage  in  it " 

7.  What  discovery  did  tlio 

8.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 

army? 

9.  Where  and  when  i 

against  Franco  1 
10.  Which   of  the    generals   of    the   allied 
armies  obt^ned  success  ' 
L.  "Who  hampered  his  movements  7 
19.  Splendid  action  of  Kooke  and  Ormond  T 

13.  Their  trophies  ? 

14.  The  battle  of  Hochstet,  between  whom 
fought,  and  the  result! 

15.  Doings  of  the  emperor? 

16.  Movements  of  the  alhes  in  the  next  cam- 

17.  Battle  of  Blenheim,  describe. 

8,  The  consequences  of  this  victory  ? 

9.  What  signal  conquest  did  Kooke  make  ? 
SO.  What  victory  did  ho  gain? 

21.  What  prevented  the  ruin  of  Lonis  I 
39.  Loais'  success  in  Italy  ? 

of  the  allies  in  Spain? 
24.  The  effect  of  these  variations  of  succera  I 
35.  Describe  the  battle  of  Ramillics  7 

The  results  of  this  victory  J 
97.  How  were  its  effects  felt  in  Italy  ? 
38.  The  deliberations  of  the  French  mar. 

shals? 
99.  The  consequences  ? 

30.  The  resullB  of  the  battle  ? 

31.  To  what  was  the  ill  success  of  the  allies 

in  Spain  attributable  7 
33.  The  movem- 


I  of  the  different  ui 
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I.  What  losses  were  EUEtained  by  Loujs  in 

tliB  Mediterranean  Sea! 
I.  What  prevented  peace  1 
>■  What  Lmportant  treaty   was   made    in 

England? 
).  What  advantage  did  Louis  derive  from 

his  recent  niisfortuneB  T 
1.  What  victory  did  Ihe  dute  of  Berwick 

gain? 
t.  What  success  did  the  French  obtain  in 

Germany  ? 
I.  What  naval  enterprise  did   the    alUes 

niiderlake  1 
).  What  evils  did  the  French  suffer  from 

the  inyaaion  7 
I.  Feelings  of  the  nation  toward  Godolphin 

and  Marlborough  ? 
!.  What  did  he  do  in  order  to  regain  his 

popularity  ? 
1.  What  city  did  he  take  7 
1.  What  island  did  the  English  take? 
i.  The  effect  of  these  victories  on  the  allied 

>.  The  effect  on  Louie  ? 
r.  Why  was  peiioe  not  obtained  ? 
*.  What  victory  was  obtained  ? 
i.  The  effect  of  the  capture  of  Moiis  ? 
).  Conduct  of  the  Archduke  Charles? 
1.  The  success  of  Louis  in  Spain  1 
i.  What  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet 
was  of  gi'eat  service  to  Louis  ? 


54.  What  cry  did  the 

55.  Conduct  of  the  whigs  ? 

56.  Give  an  accoimt  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's 

sermon  and  the  proceedings  thereupon. 

57.  The  consequenceof  his  persecution  7 

58.  Doings  of  the  new  parliament  ? 

5"    What  uuBipBCled  event  changed  entirely 

the  aspect  of  affairs  ? 
60.  Ther^iiltofit? 
Gl.  What  was  Philip  forced  to  do,  and  why 

62.  Who  continued  the  war  ? 

63.  When  and  where  was  the  final  treat; 

64.  How  was  it  relished  in  England  ? 

65.  Why! 

66.  By  what   means  did  the  whigs  reg^ 

much  of  their  ]ost  popularity  7 

67.  What  diaappoiiiled  the  hopes  of  the  Pre- 

63.  Who  succeeded  Anne? 
Sec.  6.— Peter    the    Great    of    Rwasia.— 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

1.  Doings  of  Alosia,  czar  of  Russia  7 

2.  Doings  of  his  son  Theodore? 
3    His  character  and  popularity  ? 

4.  His  successor  ? 

5.  How  was  she  treated  by  Peter? 

i  What  extraoi'dinary  revolufloii  took  place 


'.  Magnificent  plans  ofPelerT 

.  His  wisdom,  how  displayed? 

1.  The  first  place  he  visited  t 

:,  His  couducl  there? 

■.  Whither  then  did  he  go  ? 

i.  What  present  was  made  him  7 

I.  HowlonghadhebeenabsenlfromhonieT 

'.  What  alliance  did  he  form,   and  with 

what  object  ? 
I.  Who  commenced  the  war,  and  how' 
I.  What  arrested  their  progress  ? 

.  Their  success  ? 

!.  The  battle  of  Narva,  describe  ? 

I.  Peter's  remark  7 

\.  Charles'  next  m 


i.  Wha 


projec 


>.  What  victory  did  he  gaui  ? 

'.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Pultuak  to 

Augustus  1 
I.  Who  was  elected  king  of  Poland? 
I.  WhatwasPeterdoinginlhcmeantimeT 
K  Under   what   circnnistances    was    St 

Petersburgh  founded? 
L.  What  new  scheme  was  formed  between. 

Augustus  and  Peter  7 


;.  The  duke  of  Marlborough's  politic  course 

toward  Charles  7 
'.  The  haughty  reply  of  Charles  to  Peter's 

ambassador  7 
!.  The  answer  of  Peter? 
I.  How  did  Peter  prevent  his  advance  ? 
1.  Charfes' folly? 
1.  His  disappointment? 
!.  Whalstill  greater  misfortune  befell  him? 
t.  The  severity  of  the  winter  ? 
(,  What  city  did  Charles  besiege  7 
i.  What  news  reached  him  there  7 
i.  What  terrible  misfortune  overlook  hun  I 
I  The  spoils  that  Peter  took  7 
i.  Whither  did  Charles  escape  7 
(.  Repeat   Campbell's    description  of  this 

catastrophe  ? 
1.  The  results  of  this  victory  7 
L  What  became  of  the  prisoners  3 
!.  What  saved  Sweden  7 
t.  What  new  plan  did  Charles   form   iu 

Turkey  7 
I.  What  frustrated  it  for  a  time  7 
i.  How  did  Charl 


57.  Into  what  danger 


n  broke  out  ? 
i-as  Peter  now 
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t.  Who  saved  him,  and  how  ^ 

I.  Dieappoiiitineiit  of  Charles? 

>.  His  foolhardlness  ; 

;.  His  folly? 

:.  Victory  of  Steenbock  T 

1.  How  sullied  ? 

I.  His  disaeter  1 

i.  What  great  victory  did  Peter  g 

i.  How  did  he  celebrate  it  ? 

'.  What  carried  Charlea  home? 

i.  How  did  he  travel  ? 

I.  Urn  enemies  ? 

I.  His  miBfortune  ? 

:.  HiauextEtepI 

!.  Flan  of  his  mintster  ? 

I.  Charles'  death,  how  and  when 

I.  How  regarded  by  the  Swedish 

>.  Fate  of  his  minister } 

I  His  successor? 


CHAPTER  VII 


Sec  1  — Eitablmhment  of  the  Hanoverian 
Succeesum  in  England. 

1.  What  BVBlem  had  been    establithed  in 

England  dunng  the  wata  with  Louis 
XIV  ' 

2.  ■WhPunaslhebankofEnglaudfoimded? 

3.  The  effect  of  it  ? 

4.  lU  iulemal  effect  T 

5.  When  did  the  mercantile  Byetem  begin 


of  Utrecht 

8.  Of  what  did  it  contain  the  germs  ? 

9.  What  was  the  first  commercial  slalo  in 

Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century? 

10.  What  change  was  made  ill  the  English 

administration    at    the    accession    of 
George  I.? 

11.  How  did  the  whigB  nse  their  power? 

12.  What  favourable  opportmiity  was  thus 

afforded? 

13.  Why  did  not  Louis  Xrv.  avail  hbneclf  of 

it? 

14.  Courae  of  the  r^ent  of  France? 

15.  Imprudouca  of  the  Pretender  T 

16.  What  were  his  supporters  calledl 

17.  What  took  place  in  the  north  of  Eng- 

land? 

18.  The  treatment  of  the  leaders  ? 
1%  Coarse  of  the  Pretender? 

20.  What  title  did  Peter  assume  aftej  iiis 

peace  with  Sweden  ? 
SI  How  did  he  extend  his  domimons'i 


!.  How  did  he  treat  his  eldest  s; 


%i.  Doings  of  the  ■I'nrks? 


1.  The  results  of  the  next  campaign? 

.  Ttie  frails  of  the  peace  of  Paesarowiti  t 

;.  What  interests  depended  on  the  preser- 
vatioii  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  oj 
Utrecht? 

I.  Who  was  opposed  to  (hem,  and  why  J 

I.  The  grand  scheme  of  Alberoni  ? 

.  How  frustrated  ? 

!.  How  was  the  pope  mortiiifd  ? 

;.  What  society  began  now  to  be  suspected  T 

..  What  is  said  of  the  docU-inos  of  the  other 
secret  societies  ? 

i.  What  new  war  now  arose? 

1.  The  result  of  it  ? 

'.  Law's  scheme  ? 

I.  HisBuccf^? 

I.  Its  result? 

I.  The  object  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  I 

.  lie  progress  and  the  rcauUs  ? 

I.  What  new  eflbrt  was  made,  and  its  re- 
sults ? 

I.  What  now  preserved  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  for  how  long  a  lime  ^ 

':.  Why  did  Walpole  lose  his  popularity  ? 

1.  How  did  he  contend  against  the  opposi- 


I.  What  brought  on  (he  war? 
I.  What  led  to  a  second  war? 
..  What  involved  Europe  in  new  conten- 

',.  What  forced  Walpole  to  commence  hos- 
tihtiea  against  Spain? 

1.  The  consequence  of  Vernon's  success  ? 

I.  The  results,  and  their  causes? 

i.  Anson's  success  ? 

;.  Enemies  of  Maria  Theresa? 

'.  Who  commenced  the  war  ? 

i.  What  oSht  did  he  make  the  queen,  mid 
how  was  it  received  ? 

I.  Her  conduct,  and  its  results? 

I.  What  kingdom  aided  her  ? 

.  Conduct  of  the  new  ministers  of  Eng- 
land? 

!.  Revelation  in  Russia  ? 

I.  Conduct  of  Elizabeth? 

L  Course  of  af^irs  in  Germany  ? 

>,  Repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  th« 
fate  of  the  Bavarian  prince? 

).  Eiploit  of  the  count  of  Bellisle? 

'.  Why  did  Maria  Theresa  refuse  to  make 
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68.  Fafo  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ? 

69.  BatllB  of  Dettiugeii,  and  the  resulte  ? 

70.  Eflent  of  the  haughtineia  and  ambition 

of  Maria  Theresa? 

71.  Object  of  the  family  compact? 

72.  Plan   of  the    monarchs   of  Spain   and 

Francs  T 

73.  HisBuccess? 

74.  Naval  fight,  and  the  cause  of  the  defeat 

of  the  English  J 
76.  ConBBqnences  to  the  admirals  ? 

76.  What  Ehoutd  have  put  an  end  to  the  warl 

77.  What  parties  continued  to  fight  ? 

75.  What  battle  was  fought,  and  with  what 

results  I 

79.  What  now  terminated  the  war? 

80.  Give  an  account  of  Ihs  young  Pretender  J 

81.  What  victory  did  he  gain  1 
83.  His  misconduct  1 

83.  His  suhseqaent  movements  t 

84.  Whitt  nuslake  did  he  commit  t 

85.  His  movements  in  Scotland  ? 

86.  What  victory  did  he  gain? 

87.  A  second  mistake  1 

88.  Where  was  his  eanse  ruined? 

89.  What  saved  hie  life  7 

90.  The  conduct  of  the  toyalatB  after  lie 

the  battle  ? 

91.  Fate  of  the  young  Preteuder  ? 
93.  Success  of  Marshal  Saie  T 

93.  Moveraeuta  in  Italy  ? 

94.  Kesulu  of  the  animosity  between  the 

French  and  English  ? 
95  What   patalyaod   the   eierlions  of  the 

96.  Fruit  ofthe  popular  revolt  in  Holland? 

97.  Describe  the  battle  of  Val. 

98.  What   strong   fortre^   did  the    French 

99.  The  advantage  it  gave  thcni  ? 

100.  What  naval  engagement  took  place, 

and  (he  fruits  of  it  ? 

101.  What  second  loss  at  bc 


.  did  the  French 


102.  A  third  loss  7 

103.  The  result? 

104.  Where  wos  'he  treaty  signed? 

105.  The  basis  of  :Je  treaty  7 

106.  What  did  it  leave  unsettled  ? 

107.  The  only   advantage   of  the  war  ti 

England? 

108.  What  tolly  had  England  committed? 

109.  Whose  poUcy  had  led  lo  it  f 

110.  The  fruits  of  the  folly  7 


id  of  the  peace  of  ^x-la-Cha- 


2.  Wha 

t  two  cause 

teuded 

V  and  fierce 

BtruEffle 

3 

What  injury  had  the  court 

00 

uplainof? 

37 

.  What  prevented  Frederick  from  gaining 

any  permanent  friend? 
.  Of  wiiat  two  powerful  personagea  was 

he  the  personal  euemy  ? 
.  What  prevented  Austria  from  declaring 

war  ag^nst  Prussia? 
.  Who  was  the  real  guide  of  the  court  of 

Vienna  at  this  time? 
.  What  grand  project  did  he  form  7 
■.  What  is  said  of  Louis  XV.? 
■.  Why  was  England  jealoua  of  France  7 
.  What  were  the  chief  Eubjecls  contested 

:.  How  did  the  partiality  of  George  II.  for 
Hanover  affect  his  policy  7 

:.  What  stale  of  thmga  m  India  led  both 
the  French  and  English  to  enlace 
theii  territories  in  that  country  ? 

>  Whowas  the  French  governor  in  India? 

I.  What  aflbrded  him  an  opu  rtunity  of  in- 
terfering in  the  poUtics  of  India? 

':  What  el&ct  did  his  doings  have  on  the 
English  ? 

.  Who  was  tte  English  leader  in  India  7 

.  HowwasDupleixlreatedbythe  French? 

.  What  treaty  did  hie  successor  make  with 

.  By  what  means,  and  for  what  purpose, 
did  the  British  ministry  endeavom'  to 
secure  Nova  Scotia? 

.  How  did  the  French  view  these  mea- 

:.  What  object  did  the  French  have  ia 
view  in  (lie  interior  of  N.  America? 

.  By  what  means  was  it  necessary  to  effect 
this  object? 

.  Who  commenced  hostilities? 

I.  What  caused  the  defeat  of  the  expedi- 
tion Bgauist  the  French  forts  oil  the 
Ohio? 

i.  What  remark  is  made  of  the  Virginia 
troops  under  Washington  ? 

'.  What  other  expeditions  were  undertaken, 
and  their  success  T 

1.  What  successes  did  the  English  obtMn 

I.  What  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  provin- 
cial governors  of  India  against  the 
English  ? 

I.  What   enraged   Suraja   Dowla   against 


:.  Who  recovered  Calcutta? 

i.  Describe  the  battle  of  Plaasy. 

i.  The  fate  of  Suraja  Dowla? 

i.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  of  the 
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events  that  had  taken  pkce  in  India, 
and  America ) 
a.  How  did  the  Briiieh  view  these  prepara- 
UoDsJ 

3.  What  honourable    act    did   the   British 

govemniBiit  pcrforra  at  this  lime  ? 

4.  Object  of  the  French  m  menacing  an 

itiTasion  of  England  1 

5.  Conduct  of  Admiral  Byng? 

6.  WhataggravatedthepopulardiscontBiit? 

7.  Movementa  of  the  king  of  Prussia  ? 

8.  Hie   treatment  of  King  Angustua  and 

Saxony 1 

9.  The  fate  of  Admiral  Byng? 

10.  What  attempt  was  made  agaioBtlhe  life 

of  LoQis  ? 

11.  The  treatment  of  the  assas^n? 

12.  Conduct  of  George  II.? 

13.  The  condition  of  Prussia  at  t 

mencament  of  the  campaign  T 

14.  Skilful  movementa  of  Frederic? 

15.  Describe  the  battle  of  Prague. 

16.  The  consequence  of  his  delay  before  the 

walla  of  the  cityl 

17.  How  was  he  now  situated 

18.  How  was  Berlin  treated  ? 

19.  What  plans  of  Pitt  were  defeated,  and 

20.  Why  did  Ihia  fail  to  destroy  the  ministi 

21.  The  good  effect  of  the  failure  ? 
23.  What  brilliant  exploit  did  Frederic  p 

23.  What  other  exploit  did  he  perform  ? 

24.  What  third  one,  a  week  afterwards  J 

25.  Frederic's  subseqi 

26.  The  anccesses  of  the  British ' 
97.  Their  effect  on  the  natioti ! 
2B.  What     three    cxpeditioiia   did     General 

Abercrombie  plan  in  America? 

29.  Describe  the  battle  of  Minden? 

30.  What  fault  was  committed  in  this  battle, 

and  by  whom? 

31.  By  what  defeat  was  thia  victory  counter- 

balanced? 

32.  What  rendered  even  the  Austrian  yic- 

33.  The  oBcct  of  this  indecisive  campaign? 

34.  What  place  waa  justly  considered  the 

key  of  Canada? 

35.  What  had  prepared  the  colonists  in  Can- 

ada to  Bubmit  to  a  change  of  masters? 

36.  What  places  wore  captured  by  General 

Amherst  and  Sir  William  Johnson? 

37.  The  object  of  Wolfe's  espedilion  ? 

38.  What  daring  plan  did  he  adopt  ? 

39.  Describe  the  battle. 

40.  Describe  Wolfe's  death. 

41.  Montcalm's,  the  French  geoetaJ 

42.  The  fruit  of  this  battle  7 

43.  What  is  said  of  the  sacceas  of  the  El 

lieh  in  the  East  Indies? 


45.  What  defeats  did  the  French  si 

46.  What  is  said  of  the  Diit 
indofClive'spromptnesa? 

47.  Threat  of  the  French  court  ? 

48.  Esplolt  of  Admiral  Boscawen? 

49.  Of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  ? 
"       ^    of  Commodore  Thurot? 

51.  What  beautiful  incident  occurred  durinj; 
the  attack  on  Carriekfergua  ? 
The  fate  of  himself  aud  his  fleet  J 
53.  Tho  conduct  of  the  people  of  Franco  to 


their  a 


■cign! 


54.  What  unlowai^  event  caused  tho  failure 
>f  the  campaign? 

55.  The  movements  of  Frederic? 

56.  What  deranged  his  plans  7 

57.  Howdidheout-manceuvreCountDaunl 

58.  The  disaster  of  Berlin  ? 
tescribe   the  battle  of  Torgau  and  its 

that  efforts  were  made  by  the  French 
to  recover  Canada  1 

61.  By  whom  baffled? 

62.  The  successes  of  the  English  in  India? 

63.  The  complaints  of  the  English? 

64.  The  age  of  George  III.  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne  ? 

65.  Towhat  results  *d  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain  lead  T 

66.  What  contributed  to  the    hoslilliy    of 
Spain  to  Eogland? 

67.  The  doings  of  the   combatants  on  tho 

69.  How  did  Kit  propose  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  designs  of  Spain  ? 

69.  What  led  to  his  resignation  ? 

70.  The  conaequonces  ? 

71.  How  did  the  allies  propose  to  attack  Bri- 


ts the  B 


f  Portugal 


74.  Their  attempt  against  him,  and  its  con- 
sequences ? 

75.  What  demand  waa  made  of  him,  and 

under  what  circamalances  T 
'6.  The  consequence  of  his  refusal  ? 
'7.  What  unexpected  event  delivered  the 

king  of  Prussia  from  ruin' 

78.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Russia? 

79,  His  subsequent  fate? 
Conduct  of  his  succeasor? 

81.  Movementa  of  Frederic? 

" "    Movements  of  the  English  in  the  West 

Indies? 
,..  In  the  East  Indies  ? 

84.  What  did  they  goun  by  the  war  ? 

85.  On  what  basis  was  peace  made  between 

Prussia  and  Austria  ? 
The  result  of  the  continental  war  7 
87.  What  had  Britain  gained  by  the  colo- 


!.  What  questioi 


e  during  the  s 
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69.  By  what  system  was  the  internal  condi- 

liau  of  England  greatly  improved  ? 
90.  The  efteot  of  the  inci-eaBe  of  tho  national 


CHAPTER   IS. 


Sec.  1.— Change  in  the  Relations  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  ta  the  Holy  See.— Dis- 
memberment of  Poland. 

1.  Whai  is  said  of  the  Bufferings  of  France 

during  the  late  war? 

2.  Character  and  conduct  of  Lonis  XV.  7 

3.  Conduct  of  the  parliamenla  1 

4.  What  eccleeic^ical  order  noa  snppressed 

in  France,  A.D.  1762! 

5.  What  occasioned  popular  discontent  m 

6.  Conduct  of  Charles  III.  T 

7.  Of  the  marquis  of  Pombal  in  Portugal ! 

8.  What  is  aaid  of  hie  reforms  1 

9.  How  were  the  Jesuits  treated  in  Spain  ? 

10.  In  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Paraguay] 

11.  Where  else  were  they  Heated  in  the 

same  way] 
la.  Who  tried  to  protect  IheraT 
13.  What  island  did  the  French  get  pofsea- 

sioo  ot  in  the  Mediterranean  7 
14  Who  endeavoured  to  m^nteiu  its  inds- 

15.  How  did  the  French  minister  attempt  to 

strength  enhisinSuencewith  Louis  XV.7 

16.  What  accident  interrupted  the  festivities 

of  the  occasion  1 

17.  To  what  did  Choieeul  owe  hie  disgrace! 

18.  What  emjnre  was  now  rapidly  risuig  in 

Enropef 
13.  How  did  Catlierine  treat  Poland  ! 
aO.  The  king  ot  Prussia's  conduct  ? 

21.  Between  whom  didawaruow  break  out! 

22.  Frederic's  remark  on  it  ? 

23.  Catherine's  plans  ? 

34.  Her  treatment  of  the  Greek-.? 

25.  What  great  naval   defeat  did  the  Turks 

sustain! 
S6.  Who  was  forced  to  Join  in  the  war  against 

them! 

27.  Who  now  became  jealous  of  the  Rus- 

28.  Whomdid  the  king  of  Denmark  marry! 

29.  Her  subsequent  fate  ! 

30.  Who  usurped  the  royal  authority  ! 

31.  For  what  did  the  IlauiEh  court  become 

remarkable  1 

32.  What  bloodless  revolution  was  now  ef- 

fected in  Sweden  7 

33.  How  was  it  effected! 

34.  How  were  the  eiibrts  of  the  king  of  Fo- 
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35.  Whdt  gave  Cath?rino  a  right  fo  interfere  T 
31!.  What  base  act  was  now  perpetrated  on 

Poland,  and  by  what  powers  ! 
37.  What  did  Russia  sain  by  the  war  with 
Turkey!  ^  ^ 

(.  The  exclamation  of  Louis  XV.  when  he 

heard  of  the  partition  of  Poland  ! 
1.  How  did  D'Aquillon  endeavour  to  atono 
foi-  his  negligence ! 

40.  When   was  the  order  of  Jesuits  finally 

41.  What  Crimea  were  sabsequently  charged 


t.  Why  did  the  Brunswick  dynasty  at  jirst 
rely  on  the  whigs  for  support  7 

2.  Why  were  the  tories  afterwards  more 

favoured  ! 

3.  What  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  prkno 


5.  Their  conduct  thereupon! 
G.  What  became  of  Wilkes! 
7.  Conduct  of  the  East  lu^a  Company  at 


11.  Conduct  of  Wilkes! 

12.  Conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  T 

13.  What  gave  importance  to  this  contest! 

14.  What  circumstances  added  to  the  exas- 

peration  of  parties  7 

15.  What  kept  alive  the  dispute  with  Ame- 

rica? 

16.  The  only  beneficial  results  of  these  dia- 

17.  Conduct  of  the  Bostonians  7 

18.  Retaliation  of  the  English  government  1 

19.  Acts  of  the  colonists  7 
aO.  What  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation 7 

21.  Feelings  of  the  continental  powera  with 

22.  Who  prevented  France  from  interfering? 

23.  What  kept  Spain  quiet  7 

24.  Why   was  Frederic  of  Prus^a  rejoiced 

95.  Why,  Catheriiie  of  Russia? 
"1.  How  was  the  colonial  revolt  regarded  in 
England? 
Sec.  3.— The  American  War. 
..  What  completed  the  alienation  of  the 


.  When  did  they  declare  their 


jidepen 
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3.  How  did  the  first  campaign  t«t 

t  What  nation  firal  recognized 

pendence  of  the  United  Stale 

5.  What,  for  a  Hme,  menaced  Iht 


QUSSItOSS  OH 

19.  What  dangers  did  the  illness  of  (be  kiig 


the  uide- 


pelled  Joseph  to  relinqu 


preyT 


«  of  the  Eng- 
lish among  foreign  nations? 
9.  The  effect  of  them  t 
10.  What  fonnidahls  enemy  now  appeared 


jf  Sir  Charles  Rodney  1 

pute  now  arose  between  Eng- 

id  all  the   European  raaritinio 


11.  His  I 

12.  ExploLI 


14.  What  naf 

15.  Agaiiial  ! 

declare  war  < 

16.  Disasters  of  the  Dutch  ? 

17.  What  led  the  English  miniBlry  to  despmr 

of  conquering  America  1 
IS.  What  two  signal  triumphs  shed  Instreon 


19.  What  eueoess 

East  Indies? 

20.  When  was  the 


s  attended  them  in  tli< 
mdependence  of  Americi 


Sec.  4.—T&C  British  Empire  in  I«di 
1.  On  what  was  the  British  empire  in  India 


4.  What  disputes  arose  between  the  direc- 

tors at  home  and  the  oiKcera  in  India? 

5.  What  roused   Hyder   Ali    against  the 

English  1 

6.  Conduct  of  Warren  Hastings? 
7-  Condition  of  aff^ra  in  Ireland? 
8    What  averted  a  civil  war? 
9.  Mt.  Fos's  plan  for  the  gOTernmont  ol 

India? 

10.  His  design  in  this  plan? 

11.  What  defeated  it  ? 

12.  Under  whose  auspices  was  a  new  min- 

istry formed  1 

13.  The   noiv  bill  for  the    government  o 

India  ? 

14.  What  hranch  of  commerce  did  the  East 

India  company  mouopolize  ? 

15.  What    gorcrnor-general   of  India   was 

now  impeached  ? 

16.  The  result  of  the  trial? 

17.  What  is  said  of  Capt.  Cook's  three  voy- 


ages f 


Btion  of   Cook  1 


c.  5.— /fisiorj/  of  Europe,  from  the  enA 
of  the  American  War  to  the  commencemenf 
of  the  French  RevolutioTt. 

1.  What  took  place  in  Europe  during  tha 

progress  of  the  American  war  ? 

2.  Who  was  the  most  enterprising  of  the 

loyal  reformers  1 

3.  With  whom  did  his  measures  involve 

4.  How  did  the  pope  act  ? 

5.  What  now   prevented  tho   dismember- 

ment of  Turkey  ? 

6.  The  measures  of  Frederic  ? 

7.  The  effect  of  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 

cans on  the  Dutch? 

8.  Who  encouraged  them,  and  why? 

9.  What  brought  maftets  to  a  crisis? 

10.  The  consequence  of  Frederic  William's 

11.  The  condition  of  Franco? 

13.  Who  aggravated  the  disorder,  and  how  1 

13.  What  measures  did  he  recommend? 

14.  Who  demonstrated  their  inadequacy  ? 

15.  Conduct  of  Louis  I 

16.  Feelings  of  the  French  soldiers  that  had 

fought  for  American  independence  ? 

17.  Ilbw  did  the  connesion  of  the  court  oi 

France    with   Anstria  cause    discon- 
tent? 

18.  Who,    in   consequence,    became   unpo- 

19.  What  mortified  the  French? 

20.  The  progress  of  reform  in  other  states  1 

21.  How  did  the  French  minister  of  finance 

!.  Their  great  object? 

23.  Their  demand? 

34.  Who  look  np  the  matter  in  earnest  ? 

25.  Who  superseded  the  archbishop  aa  min- 

ister? 

26.  How  many  years  had  elapsed  since  (ha 

last  assembly  of  tlie  states-general  ? 

27.  When  and  where  did  they  now  meet  ? 

28.  What  demand  did  the  democratic  party 

make? 

29.  What  excited  a  spirit  of  msuljordinaUon 

in  Paris? 

30.  Against  whom  was  the  popular  indigna- 

tion directed  I 

31.  What   act  of  violence  was  now  com- 

mitted I 

32.  How  did  Louis  endeavour  to  conciliate 

his  subjects? 

33.  TheoommanderoftheNationalGuards? 

34.  The  treatment  of  Louis? 

35.  Of  what  was  this  outrage  the  ( 

meirtt 
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Seo.  6, 
1.  What 

reignty  ? 
a  What  club  was  fotuied  7 

3.  Conduct  of  the  nobility  1 

4.  What  conference  took  place  at  Filnitz  ? 

5.  What  atlampt  did  Louis  now  make? 

6.  'What,  for  a  time,  restored  his  popularity  T 

7.  Conduct  of  tbe  Emperor  I«opold  1 

8.  The  great  object   of  the  revolnUonary 

party  1 

9.  What    proceedings   fnrnished   them    a 

plausible  pretojt  for  hoatillfiea  ? 

10.  What  forced  Lonis  to  declare  war? 

11.  Effect  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  in  Paris! 

12.  What  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength 

to  (he  Jacobin  party  ^ 

13.  What  declaration  prored  still  more  in- 

jurious to  Louis  ? 
14   Its  etfect  in  Paris  T 

15.  Conduct  of  La  Fayette  1 

16.  His  successor? 

n.  What  diabolical   plirt  was  executed  in 
Paris,  and  by     '        " 

18.  Success  of  tbe  i 

19.  Success  of  Dun: 

20.  What  decree  o 

virtual  declaration  of  war  against  all 
the  kings  of  Eur      " 

21.  The  fata  of  Lonia  ? 

22.  The  date  of  his  exi 

23.  The  effect   of   thi 

powers  7 

24.  Who  united  asainst  France? 

25.  Catherine's  policy? 

26.  Conduct  of  Duniouriez  I 

27.  The  fate  of  hie  successor  ? 
as.  Movementsof  the  allieat 

S9.  The  efiect  of  this  revolutionary  Bxci 
moot  in  St.  Domingo  1 

30.  What  was  Catherine  doing  at  this  tin 

31.  Who  joined  in  the  iniquitous  scheme  ? 

32.  What  Polish  patriot  attempted  to  av 

tbe  fate  of  his  country  ? 

33.  ti  what  year  was  Poland  Hotted  ft 


theli 


t  of  nati 


LSI 


34.  The  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette? 

35.  What  civil  war  broke  out  in  Fi 

36.  The  fate  of  the  Lyouese  revolt 

37.  What  were  essigaats  ? 
3a  What  city  in  southern  France 

39.  Who  directed  the   artillery  o 

40.  Hovr  were  tbe  inhabitantH  of  Toulon  f 

41.  Whoso  enormities  in  Paris  became  m 


47.  The  condition  of  France  ? 

4B,  What  colonies  did  the  Dutch  lose  7 

49.  Who  subdued  a  formidable  insurreetiou 

50.  Who  was  now  ontrUBted  witli  Iho  execu- 

tive functions  of  government  7 

51.  What  French  general  mado  a  celebrated 

retreat  in  Germany? 

52.  Where  was  Bonaparte  commanding? 

53.  On  what  terms  did  be  force  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  purchase  peace? 

54.  How  was  the  pope  treated  1 

55.  Conduct  of  the  Corsicans? 

56.  Condition  of  Ireland  ? 

57.  What  new  enemy  now  appeared  i^ainet 

England? 
i.  What  formidable  mutuiy  bioke  out  in 
the  fleet  7 

59.  The  end  of  it  7 

60.  Napoleon's  prioress  in  Italy? 

61.  His  treatment  of  Genoa  and  Venice  ? 

62.  What  uaval  victory-did  the  English  gaia 
the  Spaniards  7 

63.  What  Spauish  island  did  they  take  ? 

64.  What  loss  did  (he  Dutch  sustain  7 

65.  What    new    revolution    broke    out    in 

66.  With  whom  was  peace  made  ? 

67.  What  threat  alarmed  Great  Britain  ? 
""    What  expedition  did  Napoleon  plan? 

69.  His  success  there? 

70.  What  brilliant  nava!  victory  did  Lord 
Nelson  achieve! 

Couditioii  of  Ireland? 

72.  Who  was  now  lord-lleutenantof  Ireland? 

73.  The  results  of  the  victory  of  Lord  Nel- 
( 

74.  The  movements  of  the  allies  in  Italy? 

75.  What  was  Napoleon  doing? 

76.  Under  what  circumstance  did  he   arrive 

in  Paris? 
IIow  had  the  duke  of  York  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  a  safe  rctroat  from 
Holland? 
7S.  Bonaparte's  conduct  in  Paris  1 
79.  His  exaltation  3 
D.  What  important  change  was  made  in  tn« 

constitution  of  the  British  empu«  7 
I.  In  what  year? 
B3.  What  daring  plan  did  Napoleon  form  ? 

83.  What  two  great  victories  did  he  gam  T 

84.  What  induced  the  emperor  to  coutinuo 


■le? 

42.  Hisfa'te? 

43.  What  revived  the  spirits  of  the  English 

44.  The  fate  of  the  Dutch? 

45.  What  is  said  of  Burke  7 

46.  ILiw  had  the  king  of  Prussia  treated  tbt 

EugUsh  7 


87.  Conduct  of  the  Russian  empero 
What  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  retirf 

cabmel  7 
Naval   victory   of   tiie    Britisl 
Baltic? 

90.  Fate  of  the  Russian  emperor. 

91.  Expedition  of  Abercronible  ? 
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92.  Terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiena  ? 

93.  Doings  of  the  English  in  India  ? 

94.  Condition  of  France  1 

CH\PTEK  X. 

Seo   1— ReBeiooI     of    the     War     betwee 

England  and  France. 

I    To   what  did  Napoleon  now  direct  his 

2.  Wtiat  power  was  conferred  On  bim  ! 

3.  Why  did  not  Great  Britain  interfere  t 

protect  St.  Domingo? 

4.  What  gave  rise  to  angry  diaciiBBioiis  ? 

5.  Who  reiLCwed  the  war,  and  how  ? 
e    How  did  Napoleon  retaliate) 

1.  The  leadera  of  the  inBiirrection  in  Ire 
land  ) 

8.  The  first    movements   of   the    hostile 

poweis  T 

9.  Doings  of  the  English  in  India  J 

10.  Condition  of  St  Uomingo  7 

11.  Who  was  made  prime  minister  of  Eng 

land  T  2 

19,  Of  what  base  attampt  were  the  English 
ministers  guilty! 

13.  What  crime  did  Napoleon  commit  in  re- 

taliation? 

14.  What    new    dignity  was  conferred  on 

Bonaparte  1 

15.  Whal  power  refused  to  recognise  him  ? 

16.  Who  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  death 

ofthoDuke  D'Eughieni 
n.  How    was     war    commenced     ag 


r   the 


1.  Hov 


did  Fitt    attempt   to    justify   his 
duct? 

id  against  Napoleon  7 


19.  Whal  p 

SO.  What  Bflw  title  did  Na 

21.  How  did  Anslria  commence  the  i 

32.  What  signal  victory  w^  gamed  by  Lord 

Nelson  ? 
S3.  What  ancceas  did  Napoleon  meet  w 

84.  What  revived  the  courage  of  Frana'"  '■■ 
S5.  What  capital  did  Napoleon  capture? 

26.  Whete  did  he  gain  a  brilliant  victory  ? 

27.  How  were  a  Urge  body  of  Russians  t 

strayed? 

28.  How   did  Napoleon   keep   the  kmg  of 

Prussia  quiet  ? 

29.  Whathastened  the  death  ofFltt? 

30.  What  honours  were  paid  him  7 


c.  2.— Pro; 


IS  of  Napoleon's  Power. 
IS  distinguishing 


1.  What  British  general  v 

himself  in  India! 

2.  Who  succeeded  hmi7 

3.  What  great  measure  did  Mr.  Fox  cany  ?  '. 

4.  MovementsofthoBrifishii 


I.  Whom  did  ho  make  king  of  Holland  1 

I.  His  character ! 

I.  Why  was  peace  refused  by  the  Eii^ishJ 

).  What  circumstances  exasperated  thB 
king  of  Prussia  against  Napoleon  3 

I.  What  enraged  the  Germans? 

!.  Folly  of  Frederic,  and  its  fraits? 

I.  What  falid  defeat  did  he  sustain  ? 

I.   What  was  worse  than  this  defeat  7 

).  Fate  of  Beriin  7 

j.  The  Berlin  decrees? 

1.  What  three  successive  .lefeais  did  the 
British  sustain? 

I  How  did  the  ministers  i;  please  the  king? 

).  How  did  the  Turks  Ire.t  their  sultan  7 

).  What  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  French  and  Russians  7 

L.  What  important  city  was  taken  by  Na- 

!.  How  did  the  two  emperors  meet  7 

i.  What  treaty  was  made,  and  at  whose 

1.  What   reply  was   made  to  the   remon- 

strances of  Frederic  7 
}.  How  was  ho  treated  1 
Sec.  3.— The  French  Invasion  of  S^airu 
i.  How  were   the  Danes   treated  by  tho 

English  ? 

2.  The  effect  of  this  base  Conduct  on  the 

J.  What  imperious  edict  did  Napoleon  issue 
respecting  the  reigning  family  of  For- 
.tugal? 

4.  How  did  the  British  government  retaliate 

on  France  for  the  Beriin  decrees  ! 

5.  How  did  it  embroU  itself  with  America  ! 
e.  What  proclamation   did   the  American 

7.  The  condition  of  Spain  7 

8.  How  did  Godoy  treat  Ferdinand  7 

3.  Hoi*  did  Napoleon  win  Godoy's  Bupijort? 

0.  How  did  he  treat  Ferdinand? 

1.  How  did  Murst  act  in  Madrid  ? 

%  What  new  kings  did  Napoleon  make? 

3.  How  did  tho  Spanish  people  relish  these 

measures  7 

4.  How  did   England  avail  herself  of  this 

altered  state  of  things  ? 

5.  The  fate  of  Marshal  Dupont? 

G.  How  did  Joseph  Bonaparte  act  when  ha 

beard  of  it ! 
7.  Noble  conduct  of  the  ciUiens  of  Sara- 

gosea? 
B.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley'e  success  in  Porto- 

9.  The  conduct  of  King  GuBtavHs  7 

9.  How  was  he  treated  by  hia  subjects! 
I.  What  three  defeats  did  the  Spaniards 
sustdn? 
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:9.  With  what  forces  did  Napoleon  invade 
H3.  Conduct  of  the  English  under  Sir  John 

34.  Of  what  mieoondact  was  the  duke  of 

York  aecnsed  1 

25.  Who  succeeded  him  aa  commander-in- 

chief? 

26.  What  new  enemy  now  appeared  agaiuBt 

27.  What  led  Francis  to  take  this  etep . 

28.  What  baffled  his  calculations  1 
39.  Success  ot  Napoleon  against  him  1 
30.  The  result  of  the  campaign? 

3i.  Fate  of  fho  Tyrolese  ? 

39.  Sentence  of  their  chieftojns? 

33.  What  efforts  were  made  to  shakeoff  the 

French  yoke  iu  Germany? 
34    What   expedition  was   planned  by  the 

British  ministry? 

35.  The  result  of  it) 

36.  How  did  England  offend  the  sultan  of 

Turkey? 

37.  What,  notwithstanding,  induced  him 

court  BU  alliance  with  England  ? 

38.  On  what  other  power  did  the  same  n 


a   treated  by  Nape 

oderaleT 

b  English  commander 


63.  What  formidahle  enemy  was  now  arm- 
ing against  Napoleon? 
Sec.  4.— The  Russian  War. 
1.  What  act  of  Napoleon  alarmed  Alexan- 


I.  How   w 


40.  Why 

41.  Who  was 

mSp^i 
43.  What  great  battle  did  he  iighl  7 

43.  The  offence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  J 

44.  IIow  was  it  punished  t ' 

45.  The  effect  of  Napoleon's  maiiiage  ? 

46.  Who  was  hia  wife  ? 

47.  Morements  of  the  hostile  powere  in  For. 

tugall 

48.  What  prevented  the  French  from  laking 

Cadiz? 

49.  What  extraordinary  revolution  now  tooli 

pluce  in  Sweden  ? 

50.  Calamity  of  George  III.  ? 

51.  Massouu's  conduct  in  Portugal  ? 

52.  Movementa  of  Wellington  and  Soult  ui 

Spain? 
S3   How  did  SpMU  offend  her  South  Ameri- 
can colonies  1 

54.  What  unportant  Bland  was  wrested  froii 

the  Dutch  1 

55.  Policy  ol  Bernadotta  ? 

56.  What  was  Alexander  of  Russia  engaged 

57    Condition  ofTurkey  ? 

58.  Treacher)'  of  Mohanuued  Ati,  pacha  of 

Egypt? 

59.  Condition  of  Sicily? 

60.  What  victories  did  WeUington  gain 

Spun? 

61.  The  results  of  the  buttle  of  Salamanei 
63.  What  led  the  South  American  colon 

to  retimi  to  their  allegiance  ? 


.  Why  was  not  peace  made  ? 

.  What  mistake  did  Napoleon  commit  with 

reference  to  Poland? 
.  Why  did  he  refuse  the  independonce  of 

Poland  ? 
.  To  what  capitaldid  ho  first  advance? 
.  How  did  the  Russians  act? 
.  To  what  capital  did  he  then  direct  lu» 

.  What  dreadful  battle  did  ho  gain? 

.  Near  what  village  was  a  still  more  .'lead- 

ful  battle  fought  ? 
.  How  many  trf   the    combatants  were 

killed? 
.  How  did  the  Rusdans  regard  Moscow? 
.  How  did  they  destroy  the  hopes  of  Na- 


16.  What  BuffeiLige  did 
n  their 


.  Describe  the  passage  of  the  Borodino. 

i.  Napoleon's  course. 

I.  In  whatwarwasGreatBritaineugaged? 

I.  WhatcounhydidtheAmericansinvade? 

.  What  victories  did  they  gain  ? 

I.  What  domestic  transactions  took  placs 

in  England? 
:.  What  new  enemy  did  Napoleon  have  lo 

encounter? 
'„  Who  abandoned  his  cause? 
i.  What  great  battle  liberale .  Germany  1 
i.  Describe  it. 
'.  Conduct  of  Bemadotte. 
L  Of  the  Hanoverians. 
I.  Of  the  Dutch. 
}.  Where  was  Wellington,  and  what  WBiS 

he  doing  T 
.  Who  eiercised  the  real  authority  in  Spain? 
!.  What  is  said  of  Joseph  Bonaparte? 
1.  What  marshal  was  sent  to  Spain  to  aid 

the  French  ? 
I.  What  country  was  now  about  to  bo  m- 

vaded  ? 
■    Coudtict  of  Soult  ? 

What  prevented  Spain  from  reaping  th» 

■        ■-      'herfr.    "       " 
^howa 

■i  invaded  France 
I.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  ? 
I,  Progress  of  Bemadotte? 
.  What  general  alarmed  Bonaparte  mnatt 
I.  What  friend  forsook  him  ? 
I.  When  was  Paris  taken  ? 
I.  When  was  Bonaparte  deposed? 
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dS.  Who  w»s  miule  king  1 

46.  When  djd  ho  reach  France? 

47.  What  proviaon  was  made  for  Bonaparte  i 
Sko.  5, — History  of  Europe  from  the  De- 

throntmtttt  of  Napoleoit  to  the  Coiwltision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

1.  First  proceedings  of  Ferdinand  in  Spain? 

2.  Mistakes  of  the  allies? 

3.  What  battles  were  fought  in  America  ! 

4.  What   diatingfiished    pereonagca   visited 

England? 

5.  What  threw  a  shade  of  gloorn  over  the 

general  joy  I 

6.  How  did  Louis  XVIII.  give  offence  1 

7.  Resolution  of  Bonaparte? 

8.  When  did  he  land  in  France  I 

9.  With  how  many  men  ? 

10.  HiaprogreES? 

11.  Conrae  of  Louis  ? 

12.  Proclamation  of  the  congiees  of  Vienna? 

13.  Terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  four 

allied  powers  1 

14.  Conduct  of  Napoleon? 

15.  The  first  battle  ? 

16.  Describe  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

17.  Whilher  did  Napoleon  fiee  ? 
le.  His  fate  ? 

19.  Conduct  and  end  of  Marat? 
aO.  Fate  of  Ney  and  Labedoy6re  T 
ai.  Terms  of  tbe  treaty  of  Vienna  ? 
23.  Avowed  object  of  the  holy  alhance? 
23.  Itfl  real  object  ? 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Sec.  Instate  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the 


War. 

I.  Immediate  results  of  peace? 
J.  What  country  felt  them  most  sensibly  T 
i.  Why  BO? 

I    What  states  were  humbled  J 
t.  Whoso  mairii^e  diffused  joy  in  England? 
).  How   was  the   nation  ai^ted  at   her 

death  ? 
r.  What  other  deaths  occurred? 
j.  Condition  of  France? 
(.  Of  (he  Fetherlaiida  ? 
).  Of  Germany? 
I.  OfSp^n? 
i.  Who    revolted    from    the    Spanbh   do- 

?.  Wbat  change  took  place  in  the  Spanish 

Constitution  ? 
1.  In  what  other  places  did  similar  revolt 

5.  EHect  of  these  changes  eu  the  monarchs 

of  Europe  ? 
S.  Conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  ? 

7.  Of  tho  Austrian  emperor? 

8.  Condition  of  Sweden  ? 


Sec.  % — JUatory    of    Europe   during  the 
Eei^n  of  George  JV. 
I.  What  conspiracy  was  detected  in  Eng- 
land ? 
S.  Character  of  the  conspirators? 

3.  How  were  they  treated  ? 

4.  What  suspended  the  preparations  for  tlie 

king's  coronation  ? 

5.  Where  had  she  been  ° 

6.  Why  did  she  relum  to  England  7 

7.  What  inducement  was  offered  her  to 

slay  away  J 

8.  Describe  her  trial. 

9.  Her  melancholy  end  ? 

10.  Condition  of  Ireland? 

11.  When  and  whei*  did  Bonaparte  die? 
19.  Distracted  condition  of  Spain? 

13.  Who  composed  the  insurgents  ? 

14.  Resolution  of  the  congress  of  Verona  7 

15.  Who  opposed  it  ? 

IB.  Who  undertook  to  carry  it  into  elocu- 
tion, and  why? 

17.  Conduct  of  Ferdinand  T 

18.  Course  of  the  English  ministers  ? 

19.  What  struggle  was    going    ou   hi  the 

south-east  of  Europe  ? 

50.  How  was  it  viewed  by  the  Holy  Alliance  J 

51.  What    celebrated    poet    went   to  their 
aid? 

Commercial   embarrassroents    in    Eng- 
land? 

23.  What  aasocialion  was  formed  in  Ireland? 

24.  What  event  now   excited   attention   in 
Europe? 

25.  The  conduct  of  the  British  government  ? 
aC.  Through  whose   influence   was    Donna 

Maria  established  on  her  throne  ? 
9T.  What  British  nobleman  died  in   A.  D 
1897? 
.  Conduct  of  the  cabinet  on  Caitning's  ap- 


.  Why  did  they  resign  ? 
I,  Why  did  Ihe  European  powers  interfei 
in  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  frei 


33.  Movements  of  the  combined  fleet. 

34.  When,  and   where,   and  why  was  1 

Turkish  navy  annihilated? 

35.  The  effect  of  this  victory  ? 

36.  How  was  it  regarded  in  France  a 

Russia? 

37.  How  in  England  ? 

38.  Conduct  of  the  sultan? 

39.  Doings  ofthe  allies  I 

40.  Movements  of  KuBsla  ? 

41.  Describe  their  second  carapiugii. 

42.  Terms  ofihe  treaty? 
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43.  To  whom  was  the  crown  of   Gi 

offered  1 

44.  Who  fiiiallv  accepted  it  1 

45.  What  reToiution  now  look  place  in  Por- 

tugal 1 
4S.  Treachery  of  Don  Miguel  ? 

47.  Conduct  of  Charles  X.  of  Fiance  1 

48.  Conduct  of  his  ministry  ?  ' 

49.  What  made  Ihem  anpopular! 
60.  How  was  the  appointment  of  Prince 

Polignac  to  office  regarded  1 
51.  What  contest  was  going  on  in  England? 
53.  Who  resisted  all  change  T 

53.  Object  of  the  emancipation  hill  ? 

54.  What  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  ? 

55.  When    did    the   bUI   receive  the 

assent? 

56.  When  did  George  IV.  die  7 
Sec.  3 — HistBry    of  Earepe    during    the 

Reign  of  William  IV. 

1.  Who  succeeded  George  IV.? 

2.  Causes  of  his  popntatilyt 

3.  Which  of  the  two  great  parties, 

or  tory,  did  he  favour  ? 

4.  Condition  of  France  7 

5.  What  rendered  Charles  S.  exceedingly 

6.  Conductor  Polignac  7 

7.  What  threat  did  the  royal  speech  con- 

8.  Character  of  the  reply? 

9.  Conduct  of  ('harles  thereupon? 

10.  How  did  he  hope  to  overcome  hii 

populaiity  7 

11.  Success  of  the  expedition? 

12.  Conduct  of  PolignacUiereqion  7 

13.  Coiiaoquences  ofit  7 

14.  Why  did  the  commercial  claeees  dread  i 

the  renewal  of  civil  commotion? 

15.  How  might  Charles  have   averted  ih 

16.  His  course? 

IX   The  three  ordinances  of  July? 

18.  How  w«i   the  iutelligeuoe  received  i: 

Paris? 
13.  Boings  of  the  opponentB  ot  tho  ministry  7    ( 


I,  Who  was  chosen  lievitenaiit-gcnera!  of 

the  kingdom  7 
1.  To  what  dignity  was  he  elected  hy  tho 

chambers  7 
i.  The  effect  of  this  revolution  in  Europe  ? 
i.  Declaration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington? 
r.  Its  effect  7 
).  What  event  proved  still  iilote  injurious  to 

the  Woilingtoii  admiuistfation  7 


■  How  did  the  people  ' 


)   their  V 


.  Frinciples  of  the  new  administration  ? 

!.  Views  of  the  European  sovereigns  7 

I.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  7 

L-  In  what  country  did  this  revolutionary 
spirit  produce  the  more  decisive  effects? 

i.  When  and  why  did  the  revolution  break 
out  there  ? 

J   Policy  of  the  kmg  of  Holland  T 

'.  Course  of  Prince  Frederick? 

I.  The  result  of  the  revolution  7 

I.  Who  was  elected  king  7 

I.  Whom  did  he  marry? 

.  What  changes  took  place  in  Germany  I 

;.  Condition  of  Spain  7 

!.  Of  Portugal? 

;.  Of  Italy  and  Switzerland  7 

i.  Where  did  the  flame  of  insurrection  rago 
most  furiously  7 

1.  Whose  crueltiBE  had  provoked  them? 

'.  The  continuance  and  result  of  the  strug- 
gle T 

I.  Explain  the  stale  of  parties  in  Franco. 

I.  What  body  sustained  the  king  ? 

I.  What  severely  tested  the  stability  of  the 

.  The  sentence  of  the  lale  ministers  ? 

!.  State  of  things  in  En^and? 

I.  How  long  did  tho   debate  on  the  iirst 

reading  of  the  hill  last? 
1.  Character  of  tho  members  of  the  new 


the  hi 


t  disturbance   I 


)■  Of  the  principal  journalist 
L.  By  what  act  v        "      " 

ocoasjoned  ? 
I  What  proved  that  no  insurrccUon 

anticipated? 
I.  Events  of  tiie  STth  of  July  7 
I.  Conduct  of  the  citbens  at  night  ? 
i.  Appearance  of  things  on  the  morning  of   1 

the.eSth?  ' 

i.  Conduct  of  the  matshal? 
r.  Events  of  the  day? 
t.  Situation  of  the  troops  m  the  evening  ? 
I.  Orders  of  the  king  7 
k  What  defection  took  place  on  the  29th  ? 
,.  The  eHeel  of  it  7 
!.  Fate  of  Charles  7 


.  Fate  of  tho  reform  bill  ii 

.  What  cahned  the  excitement  in  London? 
.  What  dreadful  scourge   now  made   Its 

appearance  ? 
.  Fate  of  the  new  reform  bill  in  the  house 

of  lords  ? 
.  How  did  the  premierpropose  toearryit' 
.  Consequence  of  his  refusal  7 
.  The  new  premier  ? 
.  State  of  tho  country  J 
.  Conduct  of  Wellington? 
.  What  secret  compact  was  made  7 
.  When  was  tho  bill  carried  7 
.  To  what  dangers  was  the  new  French 

monarchy  exposed  ? 
.  Conduct  of  the  republican  party  ? 
.  What   insurrection    took   place    in   tb« 

south  of  France  1 
.  Who  was  talieu  captive  ? 
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).  \Vhat  revolt  took  place  in  Paris! 

,.  Its  effaet  ? 

!.  What  transactions  now  look  place   in 

Belgium  ? 
I.  What  exposed  Turkey  to  great  danger  ? 
I.  Proceedings  of  llie  pacha  of  Egypt ! 
i.  What  saved  Canstantiuopie  1 
'■  What  events  were  taking  place  in  Sp^n  t 
'.  Conduct  of   Ferdinand  on  discovering 

how  he  had  been  treated  7 
I,  Fate  of  Don  Carlos? 
<.  What  revolution  broke  out  in  Brazil? 
I.  Pedro' 


cabinet? 


I.  State  of  (he  papal  power  ? 

i.  What  measures  occupied  the  attentioi 

of  the  British  parliament  ? 
i.  What  rendered  tho  second  session  of  thii 

body  memorable  7 
r.  Whatchangeslookplaeo  in 
i.  Why  was  Pee!  Boon  forced 
).  Who  was  left  out  of  the  Melbourne  cabi- 

10.  Course  of  Don  Carios  T 
)I.  Who  organized  a  revolt  in  his  favour? 
K.  What  were  (he  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween (he  four  powers  ? 
)3.  What  was  the  court  of  Madrid  forced 

)4.  What  aid  was  granted? 
15.  What  alienated  the  king  of  the  French 
from  the  cause  of  the  Spaaish  queen? 
36.  Couise  of  the  CarUsts  1 

07.  Of  Don  Carlos? 

08.  Otthequeen-regsnt? 

09.  Course  of  events  m  Canada  ? 

10.  What  produced  embarrassmeDt  in  the 

commercial  world  1 

II.  When  did  William  IV.  die 
13.  What  is  said  of  his  reigu? 
13.  Who  succeeded  him? 


CHAPTER  XII. 


1.  Where   was  the   tirst    Spaiush  cqlony 

established  ? 

2.  The  orderaof  Isabella? 

3.  The  consequence  of  them  1 

4.  The  efiects  of  slavery  on  the  Indiana  ? 

5.  The  second  island  occupied? 

6.  The  third  one? 

7.  Its  extent  and  popnloitsnesB  ? 

8.  How  many  Spaniards  were  anffiiasnt  to 

conquer  it  7 
9:  By  whose  intrepidity  were  more  impor- 


10.  Under  whose  command  wi 

tion  fitted  out  against  the 

11.  Wheu  and  where  did  he  la 
13.  How  was  he  received  ? 

13.  To  what  degree  of  oivilizE 

Mexicans  attained? 

14.  Cortei' fitst  step  ? 

15.  How  was  his  deniand  recei 

16.  The  effect  of  these  gifts  7 

17.  His  next  step  7 

13.  What  city  grew  up  from 

19.  What  did  he  do  in  order 


With  whom  was  his  lii^t  encounter  7 
!.  V. '  what  cruelty  was  he  guilty  ? 
I.  The  effect  of ..  ? 
1.  His  description  of  .he  ancient   city  of 

TIascala? 
i.  How  did  Montezuma  receive  him  7 
I.  The  perils  of  his  situation  ? 
'.  What  bold  resolution  did  he  adopt? 
!.  What  did  he  do  to  secttre  his  retreat  if 

necessary  ! 
I.  Hk  ostensible  pretext  for  seizing  Monte- 

I.  The  treatmentof  Qualpopoca? 

..  His  letter  to  the  emperor  ? 

f.  His  description  of  tho  city  of  Moxico  ? 

I.  What  danger  impended  over  him  ? 

I  His  prudent  measures  7 

i.  What  dangers  surrounded  him  on  hisre- 


tangers  sunoun 
.0  Mexico? 

i.  Fate  of  the  emperor  ? 

.  Losses  of  the  Spauiardi 


I.  Hesult  of  his  capture  ? 

!.  How  was  Cortez  treated  by  his  sove- 
reign? 

i.  The  first  thought  of  tho  conquerors? 

I.  Conduct  of  SahagQU  and  Las  Casas? 

i.  The  results  of  their  protection  of  the 
Mexicans? 

i.  Who  were  the  eotiijuistadores  7 

f.  What  were  haeiendas  ? 

i.  What  fortunate  circumstance  contribnted 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Indians  ? 

).  Why  did  not  the  eonquintadotes  enter 
into  mining  speculations? 

>.  What  were  audiencias  ? 

I.  What  abuses  grew  up  ? 

i.  How  long  did  they  continue  ? 

I.  What  first  led  to  the  assertion  of  Mexi- 
can independence? 

I.  Conduct  of  tho  viceroy  7 

i.  The  cause  of  the  enthusiasm  with  whidl 
his  proclamation  was  received  1 

i.  What  proposition  was  made? 

'.  Why  rejected? 
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5S    CoaiaiA  ortke  audiencia  ? 

53.  Foeliugs  of  tlia   Creoles  and  Indii 

tills  iieurpatioa  ^ 
60  CummoB  remark  of  Bataller,  one  of  the 

members  of  the  council  T 
El.  Decrees  of  the  juntaa  of  Spain? 

62.  Who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  1 

63.  What  decliiration  did  he  tnaks  to 

con^egation  7 

64.  Hia  progress  and  conduct  ? 

65.  Acts  of  the  \^ceroy  Venegas  ? 

66.  What  stopped  the  career  of  Hidalgo 

67.  His  further  career  and  end  I 
63.  Conduct  of  his  dispensed  army  ) 

69.  Manifesto  of  Rayon  ? 

70.  The  treatment  it  received) 

71.  Who    succeeded   to  the    influence 

Hidalgo  ? 
T2.  His  prudent  course  T 

73.  What  rendered  the  royalist  caase  odious! 

74.  By  whom  was  Morelos  finally  defeated" 

75.  HUsend! 

76.  Exploits  of  Mina  and  his  end  ? 

77.  Conduct  of  the  Viceroy  Apodaca  J 

73.  Whom  did  he  employ  to  draw  up  his 
pla«) 


81.  Their  conduct  thereupon  ? 
89.  Eflecta  of  this  false  step  1 

83.  Success  of  Iturbide  1 

84.  Conduct  of  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  1 

85.  Effects  of  it  T 

B6.  Elevation  of  IturlMde  ? 

87.  How  long  did  he  reign  ? 

88.  Hiseud? 

89.  When  did  "MeKieo  become  iudepondonl  T 

90.  Its  progrcBE  since? 

Sec.  2.— TAe  Estabiishment  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Feni. 
I.  Who   discovered    the    passage    around 

S.  Who  conquered  Pom  ? 

3.  When  did  he  land  there? 

4.  The  civil  condition  of  the  country  when 

tfiB  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  it ! 

5.  Who  was  the  reiguiug  inca  1 

6.  How  was  he  treated  by  Fiiarro  ? 

7.  How  M  he  receive  the  Spaniards? 

8.  Subject  of  the  priest's  discourse  to  hiin  at 

their  first  interview  ? 

9.  Relate  the  cuT:uinstancea  of  the  inter- 

10.  Cruel  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the 

Spaniards. 
11    Fate  of  the  inca. 
19.  fate  of  Pizarra 
13    How  long  after  the  first  conqaest  was  It 

before  the  royal  authority  was  enlab- 

14.  Treatment  of  the  Peruviana? 


i.  What  proportion  of  the  labourers  perished 

annually  ? 
>.  How  else  were  they  oppressed  ? 
'.  What  is  said  of  the  hisurrcctiouB  at  the 

close  of  the  last  century  I 
1.  How  did  Chili  become  anncsed  to  the 

Spanish  dominions  ? 
I.  Loyalty  of  the  Spanish  colonies  when 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  procl^med  king 

).  Describe  the  struggle  for  independenc* 
in  Chili  and  Peru. 

1.  When  did  the  last  Spanish  garrkon  but 
render  1 

!.  To  what  province  was  Upper  Peru  at- 
tached previous  to  the  revolution  ? 

!.  What  name  did  it  then  assume? 

I,  What  tribute  of  national  gratitude  wiiB 
paid  to  Bolivar? 

>.  His  noble  conduct  ? 

;.  Condition  of  Bolivia? 

I.  By  whom  was  Florida  discovered! 

I  Who  discovered  the  Mississippi? 

I.  Plan  of  the  French  Huguenots  ? 

I,  When  and  why  was  Florida  anneied  to 
the  United  Slates! 

..  The  date  of  itj)  ceBsionl 

ic,  3. — Portugaeae  Calonits  inSouthAmr- 

.  How  was  Brazil  discovered! 

i.  How  long  was  it  neglected  ? 

t.  Condition  and  character  of  the  nativesT 

I.  Why  were  Iho  Poiiuguese  in  Brazil  at- 
tacked, and  by  whom  ? 

i.  The  policy  of  the  Portuguese? 

1.  How  long  did  this  policy  continue ! 

'.  How  was  Braiil  governed  ? 

!.  Restriction  on  the  chief  officers! 

>.  Judicial  power  of  the  captains-genera.? 

I.  How  were  the  regular  troojB  recruited  1 

.  How  officered! 

!.  Who  wore  the  ordenancas  ? 

1.  Their  duly! 

■.  Who  were  the  fidalgoa! 

;.  The  orders  of  knighthood  ! 

;.  The  privileges  of  the  grand  roaster  of  the 
order  of  Christ  ? 

'.  Salaries  of  the  clergy! 

t.  Why  so  small? 

I.  How  did  this  jealousy  of  the  Portugnem 
govemroent  show  Itself? 

I.  Describe  the  conspiracy  of  17G9. 

.  The  fate  of  Tiradcntas. 

'•  What  conspiracy  was  organized  in  A.D. 


ofB 


.  How  did  Don  John  govern  the 
-  The  progress  under  his  goveriui 
.  The  first  cause  of  discontent  ? 
.  What  formal  proposition  was  m 
Portuguese  goueral  ? 


the  hisl^ir; 
lOjt 
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QUESTIONS 


28.  ■When  was  the 
iuKioJaneiri 

39.  Whst  projects  were  the  Portuguese  form- 
ing witii  reference  Ui  Brazil  1 

30.  How  were  they  recoived  I 

31.  What  led  to  Brazilian  independence  1 
33.  What  is  aaid  of  Paraguay  1 

33.  How  did  the  Jesuits  rule  it? 

34.  Who  headod  the  revolution  m  HI 

35.  Hispoiiey? 

Sec.  4 — The  English  in  America. 
1    The  great  olijoct  of  fho  English  adven- 
turers? 

2,  How  did  they  seek  to  accomplish  it  T 

3.  What  port  iu  Rusaa  did  Chaiicolloc  dis- 


13.  Why  wDs  it  mads  tho  great  rendeivoni 
of  the  huoanlers  ? 
The  conduct  ot  these  men  i 

15.  What  is  euidof  Morgan,  their  most  noted 
leader? 

16.  From  what  has  Jamaica  suffered? 

17.  WhatissaidofGuianaT 

18.  What  of  Hispauiola  t 

Sec.  e.—The  Portuguese  in  India. 
Who  discovered  the  passage  iiround  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 
9    Poiicy  of  the   Portuguese  under  Albn- 


3.  Con 


quorque 


4.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  com- 
pany of  merchant  advcnturera  ? 

5  With  what  Aaatic  power  did  Queer 
Elizabeth  conclude  a  cummercia 
treaty? 

6.  How  were  the  English  navigators  dis 

appointed  1 

7.  Wiiat  successful  enterprise  encouragei 

8.  What  gave  importance  to  the  infonna' 

tion  obtained  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  ) 
3.  How  did  the  English  avail  themselves 


,  of  the  Mohammedan 
re  they  assisted ' 
5.  What  city  became  the  seat  of  the  Portu- 


i6  gover 


neiit? 


strongly  deprecated 
by  Vasco  de  Gama  ? 

7.  How  did  Albuquerque  defend  himself? 

8.  What  other  places  did  he  subdue  I 

9.  What    people    attempted    to    establish 

themselves  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  ? 

10.  What  would  have  been  the  coosequeuce 
of  their  success? 

11.  What  progress  did  the  Portuguese  mako 

13.  What  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty 


I   14.  The 


Sipi^n  tho  ( 


arkablo  of  theu  [ 


19,  What  of  the  contrate  of  the  French 
the  Indians? 

13.  When  was  Louisiana  settled,  and  by 

whom  t 

14.  Why  was  it  more  valued  than  Ci 

15.  How  did  the  French  propose  to  e 

Crnada  and  Louisiana? 

16.  The  consequence  of  the  attempt  ? 

17.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  two  colonies? 

18.  What  do  the  British  colonics  hi  America 

DOW  form  ? 
Sec.  5. — Oolonisati/in  of  (fte  "West  Indies. 

I.  What  is  said  of  Barbadoee  when  the 

Enghsh  first  took  possession 
S-  When  were  negroes  first  imported  as 
slaves  T 

3.  Whatissaidoftheirmcrease? 

4.  What  is  Biud  of  the  setljemeni 

5.  Of  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  ? 

6.  Of  Tobago? 

7.  Of  Trinidad? 

8.  Of  the  Bahama  islands? 

9.  Of  the  Bermuda  islands? 

10.  What  little  animal  came  near  destroying 
the  colony  ? 

II.  What  use  do  the  English  make  of  these 


19,  Whatii 


id  of  Jan 


15,  Describe  it? 

IC.  What  gave  it  importance  ? 

17.  Of  what  did  it  give  the  world  a  mer 
[able  example? 

18.  Describe  it,  as  it  was  during  the  b 


Sec.  7. — The  Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies. 

I.  The  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus ? 

3.  What  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  oc- 
cupying the  Moluccas  ? 

3.  Who  settled  the  Philippine  islands  ? 

4.  Why  so  named? 

5.  What  city  did  he  build  ? 

6.  By  whom  was  it  ftttaoked! 

7.  What  rivals  soon  appeared  ? 

8.  Who  now  owns  these  islands? 


9.  What  laid  the  foundation  of  their  com- 
mercial prosperity? 

3.  How  did  fho  Spaniards  seek  to  check 

the  growing  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
Netherlands  T 

4.  Tho  consequence  ? 
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6.  How  did  they  seek  to  limnblo  tho  For 
tuguese  ? 

6.  The  caiise<ju8iice  t 

7.  What  ftnitless  expeditions  wero  made  7 

8.  ThealoryofConieliusHoutman) 

9.  How  did  the  Spaniards  first  attempt  I 

defeat  the  enterpriae  he  stiirted  ? 

10.  Their  next  attempt? 

11.  How  waa  Uieir  calumny  refuted  ? 

la.  ThefiistislajidsoccupiodbytlieDutch? 

13.  For  wliat  i^and  did  they  and  the  Eng- 

liEh  contend  ? 

14.  Which  succeeded  J 

15.  What  city  did  they  build  ? 

16.  What  ttadedidthBywrest  from  thePor- 

tuguese? 

17.  The  next  island  they  obtained  poBeeeeion 

13.  Of  what  trade  did  this  give  them  thi 

monopoly  } 
19.  To  whon]  doea  Ceylon  now  belong  ? 
SO.  What  b;itiled  (heir  eflbrts  to  open  a  trade 

with  the  ChJueaa  ? 
31.  On    what   island   did   they   eEtabliah    a 

tlourisliing  settlement  ? 
22.  How  did  Uiey  lose  this  island  ? 
S3.  To  whom  doea  it  now  belong  ? 

24.  What  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  em- 

pire in  the  East  ? 

25.  How  was  their  dominion  maintained  ui 

26.  What  trade  do  they  stUI  monopoliie  I 
Sec.  9.— The  Danes  in  the  East  JndUe. 

1.  What  led  to  the  Danish  aeeociation  foi 

trade  in  the  East  Indies? 

2.  Where  was  an  establiehment  made  ? 

3.  What  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 

4  For  what    did   tbo  Danes   distinguish 


Sec.  lO^Tke  French  in  the  East  Indim. 
I    When  was  the  French  East  India  com. 
pany  fo:uied  7 

2.  Why  was  the  India  trade  abandoned? 

3.  In  what  island  did  the  French  attempt ; 


6.  What  opened  to  them  a  new  career  o 

ambition  T 
7    ThedeaignaofM.  Dupleix? 

8,  By  whom  were  they  completely  baffled 

9.  Their  subsequent  attempts  7 

Sec.  11.— rSe  English  in  ladia. 

1.  The  settlemenlB  of  the  English  in  Indii 

a  hundred  yeais  ago  7 

2.  The   uiimber  of   British  aabjecls  theri 

16  obtained  from  them 


1  of  the  East 


I.  The 


mualre 


4.  The  army  maintained  by  the  Engli* 

5.  What  is  said  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  3VU- 

6.  When  was  the  Iiondon  company  uicor- 

porated  7 

7.  When  WHS  the  English  company  inoor- 

8.  Why,  and  when,  and  under  wi:at  nam* 

were  the  two  companies  imitod? 

9.  The  first  settlement  of  any  imporlanoel 
10.  What  grant  of  land  did  they  obtain  in 

A,D.  1658  7 
How  did  they  securo  it  7 

12.  What  island  did  they  obtain  in  166?  7 

13.  When  waa  a  eettlement  made    at  Cal- 


14.  What  fortunate  o 
them  valuable    privileges   over   othet 
Europeans  7 

15.  Conduct  of  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  ? 

16.  By  whom  was  Calcutta  retaken? 
■"    Bold  resolution  of  Clive  7 

To  whom  did  he  give  the  viceroy's  poatl 
19.  To  whom  was  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta afterwards  entrusted  T 
'o  what  was  the  council  bribed  7 

21.  What  claim  did  the  aervar 
India  company  make  T 

22.  The  effect  of  granting  it? 

23.  HowdidCossim  act? 
What  rash  act  did  he  com 

35.  Ita  conaequeucoa  ! 

26.  Who  W3 

27.  Who  wa 
The  condition  of  the  affaiia  of  the  pred- 

dency I 

29.  The  conaequence  of  hia  leal  in  reforming 

abuaea? 

30.  Who  first  rose  against  him  7 

31.  By  whom  was  the  plot  instigated? 

32.  How  was  ho  treated  7 

How  was  another  of  the  miillueers  re- 
warded by  the  council? 
Effect  of  Clive'a  firmness? 

35.  What  removed  the  chief  source  of  io- 

trigMT 

36.  Who  neatly  mined  the  presidency  of 
Madras? 

37.  Who  retrieved  the  losss«  of  the  English  7 
"^    What    seriouB    conslitutiona!     question 

39.  How  was  the  right  of  the  British  Parlia- 

ment virtually  averted  7 

40.  Whose  administraUon  greatly  extended 

the  territories  of  the  company! 

41.  What  is  said  of  tho  moans  he  employed 

for  this  purpose? 

42.  Proposition  of  Mr.    Fox,  and  how  de- 

feated 7 
43    What  important  change  waa  made  in  the 
government  of  India  by  Mr.  Pitt ' 
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45.  ThB  firat  governor-general  vinder  the  n" 

aysteiii  T 

46.  WhiKe  BinbitiouB  projects  excited  liis  su 

picioiis  1 

47.  By  whom  instgated  ? 

4S.  What  led  to  their  iuterference? 

49.  What  dispute  atosB  betwoen  Mr.  FJtt  and 

the  cotiit  of  directors  1 

50.  The  result  of  the  war  with  Ti| 
.51.  ThB  moat  ramarkable  oventa  of  Sir  John 

Shore's  iidministra.tion  1 
53.  The  third  governor-general  7 

53.  ThBObjectofbBfiratefforts? 

54.  Against  whom  did  he  declare  w 

with  what  result? 

55.  In  what  points  of  policy  was  he  thwarted 

by  the  home  government? 

56.  Conduct  of  Lord  Clive  J 

57.  OfLordWellesley? 

58.  What   gave  rise  to  serious  embarrass- 

59.  What  led  to  an  angry  controversy  with 

ths  English  ministry  7 

60.  W  hat  compromise  was  efiBcted  7 

61.  The  cause  of  the  mutiny  of  the  i 

Ijidian  army  T 
GS.  Who  oggrav^ed  thsir  feelings  of  Qatnral 

diBi 
63.  The 


i.  What  system  of  policy  did  Ijord  Mini 

!.  Why  was  his  sncceas  imposEiblel 

f.  What  is  said  of  his  adminiatra^on  ? 

i.  What  war  broke  out  underhiasacceesor? 

<.  Coni^tLon  of  central  India  ? 

).  What  important  settlement  was  made  i. 

A.D.  1619  7 
[.  Who  succeededthe  marquis  of  Hastings? 
!.  In  what  war  did  he  engage  ? 
i.  What  strong  fortieas  did  he  take? 
L  Earl  Amherst's  successor  ? 
i.  For  what  was  his  administration  remark- 

aUe? 
).  What  important  change   was  mai 

the  government  of  India,  A.D.  18 
'.  What  two  new  kingdoms  were  founded  ' 

on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire? 
t.  What  issaidoflhe  Afghans? 
I.  Who  restored  the  Persian  supremacy  ? 
).  How   long  did   the   Afghan  monarchy  . 


83.  For  what  purpose  was  an  embsesy  si 

84  Why  was  it  changed  to  a  political  lega- 

85  Demand  of  the  ruler  of  Cabu!  i 

86  What  resolution  did  the  British  Indian 

government  then  adopt? 


184H 

89.  The  result  of  the 

90.  What 


1  laid  of  Shah  SiijSh's  gorem 
if  the  insurrection  m  Cabul  in 
that  eusui 


9  ofthi* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


1.  When  does  ths  authentic  history  of  the 


.  When  did  Confucius  floaraM  t 
■  Conditiou  of  China  in  his  time  I 
.  What  use  did  he  mai<e  of  thB  old  tradi- 


lioi 
.  His  main  principle  7 
.  What  18  said  of  his  ntual  ? 
.  Who  first  onited  all  the  Chin 

one  sovereign? 
.  What  great  work  did  he  perfori 
.  Its  object? 

.  How  was  this  service  overbalai 
.  Who   invaded    China    under 

.  Why  is  the  memory  of  the  Hans 


cheri 


n  Chini 


etifi 


When  did  the  Mongol!  Invade  China? 
I.  When  was  tho  conquest  completed  ? 
i.  Describe  the  naval  light  between  the 

Mongols  and  the  Chiiieae. 
i.  Conduct  of  the  Chinese  admiral  I 
f.  Government  of  the  Mongols? 
).  WhenwerBthBydrivenfromlhecountry? 
I.  Who  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols? 
I.  Describe  his  rise  from  rank  (o  ranlt. 
:    Character  of  hiS  government 
!.  The  last  of  his  dynasty? 
I.  Who  invaded  the  empire  in  his  reign  ? 
I.  His  end  and  dying  request  7 
i.  Who  avenged  hie  death,  and  by  whose 

!.  Conduct  of  the  Taiiara  7 

f.  How  *d  Ihey  treat  the  country? 

t.  Who  was  Coxinga,  and  his  acHous! 

I.  Character  and   acts   of  Kang-he,  the 

second  of  the  Tartar  emperois  7 
I.  Coudnct  of  his  successor? 
:.  Conduct  of  Keen-lung  hi 


^iplion  did  he  i 
■■  ■  ofEle? 


I.  What  is  said  of  his  fame  ? 

I.  How  long  did  he  reign  7 

i.  Character  of  his  snece^or  ? 

i.  Conduct  of  the  British  squadron! 

f.  Object  of  the  British  embassy  ? 

i.  Who  is  the  reigning  emperor  7 

t.  The  cause  of  the  late  war  between  Chinit 

and  England? 
).  Whatls  said  of  Chinese  military  prowess! 
.,  Terms  of  the  treaty  ? 
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4S.  Opiniona  of  the  Chinese  respecting  tbem- 

43.  Bow  are  the  Tartar  conquerors  regarded 

by  thenallveaJ 

44.  What  BBcret  societies  nov7  exist  through- 


40.  In  Suseia  7 

41.  In  Mobammedaa  coontrim  ? 
43    Theii  uiimber? 

43    How  many  iu  Europe  1 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

1.  What  isBoid  of  Jewish  coloniBB? 

%  Of  Jewish  i^ijosophers  at  Aiexuidria? 

3.  What  was  GnoBticiara? 

4.  In  what  distant  countries  did  the  Jew 

settle  themselvEB? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  i 

the  lime  of  Mohammed? 

6.  Why  did  they  over  act  Ui  concert  with 

Mohamtnedatis  1 

7.  How  were  thay  treated  by  the  Abbarade 

khaliphs  T 

8.  By  Ahnanzor,  and  Mamun  ? 

9.  For  what  were  they  noted  1 

10,  How  were  they  treated  under  the  Mon- 

11.  Condition  of  Persia  at  the  accession  oi 

Shah  Abbas  ? 
19.  What  led  the  Jews  to  hia  country  I 
13.  How  did  he  treat  them  1 
14  What  saved  them  from  ruin  1 

15.  How  were  they  treated  in  Spain? 

16.  How  by  the  Spanish  Moslems? 

17.  What  distinguished  Jews  belong  to  thii 

oraT 
J8.  How    were   they   treated    in  tho   mor< 

northern  couiilries  1 
19.  How  by  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 


K  Deoreeof  Iheooundlof  MeauxJ 

..  Conduct  toward  thera  of  Fliilip  Angu 

tu9.  in  A.D.  11801 
!.  Of  SL  Louis  IX.? 
).  Ofthe  parliament  ofPariB  in  12881 
I.  OfPluliplhe  Long? 
;.  OfKmgJohain  1350? 
1.  Of  Fopo  Honorius  III.? 
1.  OfPops  Gregory  IX.? 
i.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  at  Avignon' 
).  Conduct  towardathemofGregoryXlII.? 
).  OfSirfusV.? 

I.  Their  Bufferings  during  the  cmsadea  ? 
i    Their  coaditioQ  in  Eagiand? 
i.  What  circumstances  coaHrm  this? 
I.  When  wers  tliey  expelled  from  Spain  ? 
3.  How  many  left  the  counbyJ 
5.  What  look  place  at  the  era  of  the  Ke- 

7.  Their  condition  ia  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time? 

i  Conduct  towards  them  of  Maria  Therosa 
of  Austria? 

D   Their  conditioa  m  Francs  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Sec.  1. — Colonial  History. 
.  When  waa  the  first  permanent  attempt 

made   to   plant   a   colony   within   Iha 

limita  of  the  United  States? 
.  The  last  colony  planted  1 
.  The  dimensions  of  Virguiia,  in  the  reign 

of  Elizabeth  ? 
.  Why  so  named? 
■.  How  was  it  afterwards  divided  ? 
■.  In  what  year  was  Jamestown  settled  7 
•  When  and  where,  and  by  whom  was  the 

settlement  of  New-York  begun  ? 
.  When  was  it  Qccupied  by  the  English? 
.  When,  and  by  whom  was  the  colony  of 

Plymouth  planted? 
'.  What  attemptahadbeeupreviouslymade 

to  form  settlements  in  New  England? 
.  When    was   the    Massachusetts   colony 

established? 
I.  Tho  fijst  settlement 
1.  When  was  the  Plymouth  colony  incor- 
porated with  that  of  MassachusettB? 
;.  When,  and  where  was  the  settlement  of 

New  Hampshire  begun? 
i.  WhatthreoolberEettlementa weieniade? 
1.  Under  the  government  of  what  colony 

were  they  at  first? 
'.  When  was  New  Hampshire  formed  into 

a  separate  province  ? 
!.  When,  and  by  whom  was  New  Jersey 

settled? 
I.  By  whom  was  it  first  conquered? 
I.  When  did  the  En^ish  occupy  it? 
..  When,  and  by  whom  was  Delaware  Eis* 

occu);Hed  ? 
!.  Who  ^erwards  seiiod  it? 
1.  When  was  Miuno  settled? 
\.  The  fiiBt  town  built  in  it? 
i.  How  long  did  it  romaui  a  part  of  Massa- 

1.  When,   and  by  whom  was   Maryland 

settled? 
'.  Where  did  Lord  Baltimore  first  plant  his 

colony? 
1.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Connecticut 
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!.  Under  what  circuinstanceaT 
I.  What  credit  is  due  to  him? 
i.  When,  and  by  whom  waa  North  Caro- 

lina  EettlBd? 
i   When  did  it  become  a  distinct  colony  ? 
;   When  waa  South  CaroUna  Battled? 
I    When  was  the  city  of  Charleston  com- 

?.  When,  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylvania 

settled  1 
i.  Why  was  its  growth  more  rapid  than 


I.  Of  1759  T 

..  Of  ITGO? 

i.  Tho  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1763 1 

1.  How  many  wars,  occupying  how  roaay 

years,  were  the  colonies  engaged  in, 

during  the  seventy  years  terminating 

A.D.  1760? 

S4.  The  uicreape  in  population  during  Ihia 


.  of  the  ot 


J.  The  p 


jon  of  th 


waa  formed  in  1643? 
1.  Tho  motives  of  this  confederation  1 
I.  Why  was  Khode  Island  excluded  ? 
i.  What  war  broke  out  m  1675 1 
'<.  ThelosssuBtainedbyNewEnglandiniH 
'.  Tne  causes  of  Bacon's  rebellion  ? 
i.  The  condition  of  the  Now  Englandcolo- 

nies  during  Ihe  reign  of  James  IL  " 
I.  Their  governor  ? 
),  What  finally  became  of  bun  1 
L.  What  three  kinds  of  government 

vailed  in  the  colouies  1 
i.  Where  id  the  charter  governments  pre- 

yad? 
).  Describe  them  T 
1.  TTie  royal  govemmenta  T 
}.  The  sources  of  grievance  in  these 


Sec.  3, — RtmlutionaTy  History. 
.  In  what  year  did  the  revolutionary  war 


).  Their  trade  with  whom  7 

I.  Their  chief  employment  ^ 

I.  For  what  is  the  year  1693  signalized  ? 

J.  How  many  were  the  sufferers  J 

i.  The  principal  theatre  of  the  delusion? 

I.  The  elTect  on  the  colonies  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688? 

i.  What  is  Siud  of  King  Williaia'i  v>ar  ? 

>.  Of  Queen  Anne's  v>ar  ? 

J.  The  result  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  i 
1713? 

i.  The  principal  event  of  the  war  con 
menced  1744? 

).  The  effect  of  this  war  on  the  colonies  ? 

>.  The  cause  of  the  war  that  followed  soc 
after  T 

t.  The  fate  of  the  first  espodilion  against 
the  French  7 

i.  Its  commander? 

J.  The  singular  fate  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union," 
adopted  in  1754? 

*.  What  is  said  of  Braddock's  expedition  ? 

5.  What  victory  made  amends  for  this  de- 

feat '! 

6.  The  parties  in  the  seven  years?  warl 

7.  The  campaign  of  1756  in  America! 
e   Of  1757) 

9   Of  1753? 


.  What  doctrine  was  established  among 

the  colonists  so  early  as  the  middle  of 

tho  seventeenth  century ! 
.  What  restrictions  had  been  imposed  upon 

them  I 
.  When  was  America  first  taxed  by  Great 

Britain  for  the  purpose  of  raismg  a 

revenue  ? 
.  The  object  of  the  stamp  act  ? 
.  How  was  it  received  in  the  colonies? 
.  The  proceedings  of  the  colonists  ? 
:.  By  what  declaration  was  the  repeal  of 

the  act  accompanied? 


nt? 

..  The  Boston  port  lilU 
!.  Its  effect? 

I.  The  first  proceedmgs  of  the  colonies? 
I.  What  did  they  next  do  ? 
».  The  proceedings  ot  the  government  of 

Great  Britain  thereupon  ? 
5.  The    first    hostile   proceedings,  when; 

where,  and  how  occasioned  ? 
J.  What  fortresses  were  taken,  and  what 

memorable  battle  was  fought? 
i.  Who  was  now  appointed  the  American 

commander-in-chief  ? 
i   Size  of  the  American  army  ? 
>    What  expedition  was  next  plaimed,  and 

[.  How  were  the  British  driven  from  Bos- 

i.  When  was  American  independence  de- 
clared? 

?.  Washii^on's  head-quarters,  and  size  of 
his  army  ? 

4.  British  army,  how  large  ! 

5.  What  victory  did  Lord  Howe  gMn? 

6.  PoUcy  of  Washington  ? 

7.  What  fort  was  taken  by  the  enemy  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  Washington's  retreat  T 

I,  Number  of  his  troops? 


I.  What 


lid  he  gdnt 
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ing  Ihe  darkeet  period  of  the  revolu- 

tionaiy  struggle! 
L  What  French  nobleman  embarked  in 

thostmggls? 
>   What  battle  waB  fought  for  the  purpose 

of  protecling  Philadelphia,  and  tbe  re- 
sult? 
1.  What  other  battle  was  fought  nearly  a 

month  kler,  and  the  result ) 
J   Objects  of  Biu^yne's  invasion? 
5.  Fate  of  his  army  7 
).  Consequences  of  the  anrrendec  ^ 
)■  Desert  (he  battle  of  Monmouth  1 
I.  Wbat  was  doing  in  the  South? 
!.  Describe  the  campaign  of  1779. 
}.  Object  of  the  enemy! 
1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  inacUvify 

of  tbe  Americans? 
1.  What  is  s^d  of  (he  deprecia^on  of  the 

currency  1 
i.  What  American  general  capitulated 

17S01 
r.  What  defeat  did  the  Americans  sustaii 
S.  What  foreign  help  arrived  this  year? 
t.  For  what  was  this  year  memorable  ? 
).  Fate  of  Arnold  and  of  Andre  ? 
I.  By  what  inauspidous  event  was  the  oar 

paign  of  1781  opened? 
!.  From  what  was  Virginia  suffering? 
1.  What  signal  victory  was  achieved  by  Ihe 

Ajnericans  m  South  Carolma? 
1.  What  two  battles    were    subsequently 

fonght  by  General  Greene? 
J.  What  on  ihe  September  following? 
3.  Whither  did  Comwallis  retire,  and  with 

what  forces  ? 
J.  What  was  Washington's  original  plan  of 

the  campaign? 
J.  How  and  why  did  he  change  it  ? 
).  When  did    the    siege    commence,    and 
when  and  how  did  it  terminate? 


I.  What  comraisaioners  were  appomted  ti 

negotiate  a  peace  ? 
i.  When  was  the  treaty  signed  ? 
).  The  couclusiou  of  Washington's  farewel 

addrces? 
t.  Efibct  of  the  war  on  the  trade,   com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  manufactures 

of  the  country  ? 

Sec  3. — Conslitatioaal  Hietory. 
1.  Debt  of  the  couutry  at  the  return  ■ 

peace? 
!.  Powers  of  the  confederation  ? 
I.  Wbat  plan  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  com 

try  was  defeated,  and  by  what  statOf 
L  Conduct  of  Massachusetts? 
S.  When  was  the  conatitatioa  ratified  acd 

adopted? 
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i.  Our  first  Fre^dentt 
'.  Where  did  the  first  congress  assemble  ? 
!.  What  measures  occupied  its  attention  ! 
I.  What  measure  did  Hamilton  propose  in 

order  to  restore  public  credit  1 
I.  Wbat  tax  was  imposed   at  the  second 

session  of  congress  ? 
.  What  instituUon  was  eatabllehed  ? 
!.  The  two  parties  m  the  country  1 
I.  Where  did  Indian  hostilities  break  out  ? 
1.  What  generals  were   defeated  by  the 

Indians? 
1.  On  what  ground  was  the  bill  for  adding 

to  the  army  reeisled? 
i.  By  what  difficulties  was  Washington's 

second  term  embarrassed  1 
'.  Proclamation  of  Washington  ? 


iIb? 


vedbyll 


ti-federal- 


I.  Conduct  of  Genet? 

1.  Of  the  democratic  party?    . 

I.  What  bill  passed  in  1794? 

!.  Conduct  ofGroat  Britain? 

1.  Who  subdued  the  Indians? 

I.  Cause  of  the  "Whiskey  insDrreotion?" 

i.  How  was  it  put  down  ? 

i.  Objections  t«  Jay's  treaty? 

f.  What  treaty  was  made  with  Spdn? 

\.  What  is  said  of  Jay's  treaty? 

*.  Concluding    remarks    of  Washington's 

iarewell  address? 
I.  Besults  of  Washington's  adnunistration  ? 
I.  Conduct  of  the  French  government! 
i.  Our  second  president? 
1.  Opposition  to  France,  how  manifested  T 
I.  Its  effect  ? 

i.  Dale  of  Washington's  death  1 
).  His  character! 

'.  What  laws  killed  the  federalist  party? 
t.  Our  third  president? 
I.  The  most  important  event  of  this  period? 
1.  Object  of  Burr's  conspiracy? 
I.  Hie  subsequent  history? 
i.  How  were  the  interests  of  the  United 

States  becoming  complicated  with  the 

policy  of  the  belligerent   powers   of 

Europe  ? 
i.  What  light  had   Great  Britain  always 


44.  What  sperial  outrage  w 


•   the  1 


mitted? 


i-  Of  the  British  government? 

I.  The  Milan  decree  ? 

i.  Our  fourth  president  ? 

).  The  state  of  the  country! 

}.  Object  ofthe  non-intercourse  act! 

I.  Napoleon's  Rambouiliet  decree  ? 

!,  Act  of  May  Ist  of  the  American' eoil- 

I.  Conduct  of  the  British  government  ? 

1.  How  many  American  vessels  had  hem 
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QUBSTIONa  OK   MODBKN   HISTOET, 


55.  When  was  war  declared  a 


It  Great 


56.  The  grounds  of  the  war  ? 

57.  Was  it  popular  with  all  parties  I 
5S.  How  long  did  it  last  ? 

69.  The  campaign  of  1812  ) 

50.  What    brilliant    naval    vlolorios    were 

gained  1 

51.  Military  and  naval  operationa  of  18137 

62.  What  victory  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 

war  in  the  northwest? 

63.  Jackson's  victory  over  the  Indians,  in  the 

south? 

64.  Haval  operations  in  1814? 

65.  What  forces  did  the  British  send  over  in 

1814? 
GS.  What  battles  were  fought  in  the  north? 

67.  Actions  of  the  British  lleet  in  the  Chesa- 

68.  Attempt  on  Baltimore  ? 

69.  Engagement  on  Lake  Champlam? 

70.  Battle  of  Platt«burgh  ? 

71.  Object  of  the  Hartford  convention  1 
73.  Its  statement  of  grievances? 

73.  Describe  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  ? 

74.  When  was  the  United  States  bank  in- 

corporated ? 

75.  Our  fifth  preeident? 

76.  Condition  of  the  country! 

77.  What  Indian  mar  broiio  out  in  1818  ? 

78.  Terms  of   the  convention  made  with 

Great  Britain  in  1819? 

79.  Treaty  with  Spun  t 

80.  What  distinguished  foreigner  vi^ted  the 
United  States  in  18S4? 

81.  How  was  he  eent  home? 
89.  Our  sixth  president? 

83.  Relate  the  affair  of  the  Indians  and  the 

state  of  Georgia. 

84.  What  6ic-president3  difd  July  4.  1896  T 

85.  What  important  bill  was  passed  by  the 

twentieth  conttress  1 


Mr.  Adams'  administration? 
87.  What  is  said  of  party  spirit  during  tfa* 
election  ? 

lur  seventh  president  ? 
89.  How  did  he  ragnalize  "  "      ' 


90.  What  important  measures  engaged  the 
attention    of    the    twenty -first   con' 
greas? 
What  bills  did  JackEon  veto  ? 

93.  When  and  where  did  niiUificaUon  com- 
mence? 

93.  Jackfon's  proclamation? 

94.  Conduct  of  South  Carolina? 

95.  What  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  nnlhfying 

low   were    the  "depoatea"  removed 
from  the  United  Slates  bank  ? 
97.  With  what  country  was  a  war  threat- 

93.  How  was  it  preyeated? 

99.  How  was  the  city  of  New-Yoik  afflicted 

in  the  winter  of  1835? 

100.  Value  of  the  property  deatioyed  ? 

101.  What  Indian  war  now  broke  out? 
103.  Benton's  "  flxpun^ng  resolution  ?  " 

103.  Our  eighth  president? 

104.  Stale  of  the  country? 

105.  What  occasioned  it? 

106.  Amount  of  failurea  in  New-York  I 

107.  Coudnel  of  the  banks  ? 

108.  How  did  congress  endeavour  to  remedy 

the  diBiculty? 

109.  Our  ninth  president? 

110.  How  long  did  he  survive  his  maugni»« 

111.  His  successor? 


114.  How  were  they  settled? 

115.  rhefaleof  Dirr? 

116.  rbe  creseut  Diesideul  ? 
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Profbsaor  of  tlie  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  tho  University  ofSora, 

Trandaied  frnm.  the  Germ^v., 


REV.  THOMAS  K.  ARNOLI^  M.  A. 
REVISED  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIOXa 

Ona  neat  volume,  12rao.    Price  $1. 
The  presenl  Manoal  of  Oreek  and  Roman  AnUquiUea  is  far  auperior  lo  any  lUnj  on  Dm 

precedips  wir'-<  J^  kind  We  no  fonifet  meei  wiih  Ue  wre'fefud  old  me^Xtn  whichsoV 
ninple,  ewmnsa-. anuigeDienI,  hj  wblcli  lbs  teioer easily  receives  a  ciear  teDresaua"™  Si 
BomaDlIfe  We  « loiter itamljle  ugainK  onimins enon  In  deisil,  wblcb ibouEh  Ion"  Jo 
•™irf(mdttilip^>«lbjNlBbubr«)ia«]i8n,liaTBfiiimdihalr  belpi^  of refiig?in  ™r  iK 
°°!?  .1.,    °  ""^  mvoKigaUons  of  (Aliologuu  ami  jurisM  bars  bean  BnoosHeiyTliiii  carerulli 

5ltcStel'?^2lf7ive^E?U^'XSl^^S  "^mi  '■'"  T^L?!"^^  ■ 
^E  book  lo  ics  pnSecessora,  but  wSoevat  aubjecu  il  M  a  carefulMamJiiiUion'wSl^iawvM 

Tlswof Ub geneml mibjecti  the chltograpliy,  hiswty,  &wb,  manneta,  cuJioms,  and  rell-iooS 
each  Scale,  as  Kell  i-  die  minla  of  unTmi  lot  al],  beaniifuliy  arraDsed?  We  rejanl  ihe  work  a> 
^™ry  bea. ^jun-    M cWical emdj  Igr  yomh  ihac  we  have  seen,  and  siiKerely  hope  Ibal 

i'ViMB  PnfeaBor  Linealn,  of  Broaa  UnlTeraily. 
"ISnmdonmylablasftet  aslwrl  ibsenea  from  home,  voor  edition  of  BoIesBn'e  Gnwk  an 

JSt'^l.Tr'""*  «. 'hHl  wiUini «  very  narroir  a  compass  Ibrao  eomptelieiBl  Ja  ,u&«.,  the 
tank  eootal n  ao  oiuch  niluable  mtuer;  and,  iodead.  ao  far  as  f  lee.  ninhs  noliclne  no  tKiia  u 
J^t„™^  h*"  "  ^V^'"^-^}  '"Stboota  »id  Coilegffl.and  It  is  far  niperior  ig  i?T  IhliS 
^'.'.S^'^;!"'??°T^'  Bb'.i.Ios beir^  chespanJ  acoewtWe  (o  all  sidenia,  it  baa  lb! 
ireatmetltofdiBcusjlnglisu^EosinaeonaeciiliTaaodconneciedmaimer"  "  ""  «■ 

Eilraa  ijfa  lelltr/ram  Pr^tissr  Ti/ler,  qf  Amh»nl  CoSege. 
liadlnou|h"w"iSmei'"'''''l'*h''t' '""'''*'"  Bnjewn'e  Amiqiuilea,  of  which  you  wm 
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HAND  BOOK 
MEDIiEVAl   GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

W1LHELM    PUTZ, 

PRINCIPAL  TUTOR  IN  THE  QYMNASIUM  OF  DIIREN, 

Transliiteii  from  the  German  by 

REV.  R.  B.  PAUL,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  SI.  Auguslinf's,  Bristol,  and  lole  Felloa  of  Eteter  CnHegt,  Oxftrd. 


of  Ihs  WeB(cm  Emptte  to  the  Acceflsion  of  llie  Carlori 
of  lbs  Cailoyingiana  and  Abbasiilea  a  Ihe  first  Crnaail* 


y  grouped  ar 


ry.    ■    ■    ■    •  AW  Che  eceM  p 
most  imponanl  (Ka  eklltlilly  ( 
Tboie  ta  no  period  of  Hletoiy  tor  which  it  is  more  diiBcilll  lo 
maJbtwhichftiBBomueli  Dseded.    The  ieadbig  tola  are  wbI 
nd  over  an  imnuius  bdoco  :  the  principlee  axe  aBcanalnMj  but  ukle  miaiv^imi 
uDequBi, and tnisTTupid.    T1iereliB.gaiMnIbreBldngupi>fagreu1iadr,siuiBpus 
ui  tmoDg  amsli  irilMB,  eonconilng  wilom  we  ha™  on5;  ■  few  gmerai  dan,  and  an  I 
gy  and coqjectura itiT  Ou  ■-■-"-    "*--  ~    -  *.h*«,«-  ».  ^^.^^i^ounn 


eoojeeiuiB  Sw  Ah  daWto.  Than  rome  auMMsiTs  atiempM  at  oiganizBiion,  eadi 
9  loiiBpaiid?"!,  and  all  tbtf  imperfect  Ai  lasi,  modem  Europe  bejina  elowlj  id 
1  Ihs  efiiuB,wtBllUiini8r&rm3  which  Iha  moai  dUigenl,  hiHorian  cannol  a  waja 
L   TorriiKS  BXb  malmials  lo  s  i^Bar  and  definiie  form  u  a  taafc  of  no  small  dilB- 


coTDpraliBnl     

«i]lly,  and  ia  which  parUal 


nerer  bsan  lo  wail  doae  whhin  a  eompaaa  so  easily  maneteo 
nmr  offered  a  tha  pnbllo."-J;ii™rt>om  Amaican  Pr^ace. 


-ia  (nnaiadon  of  b  bnlgp  ichool-boak  embmcea  a  lucchKI  and  well  arranged  body  ol 
ftcti  cooumiiis  Bunptss  aiS  Asiatic  hiaunr  and  gDogntphi  during  the  oaddie  agA  It  is 
l^miihsd  wl^jpr^ted  qoeiUDiia,  and  it  sBam  to  bi  well  adapud  to  lia  purpHe,  f  n  ^1  re^acn. 
Tha  moSBVal  porlod  is  ana  of  tha  DMSl  hilaimling  hi  tha  aonala  of  tha  world,  and  a  kooiriadgB 
ofit8gniatlMn,nndiif  itsprOiTOia  In  ana,  arnie,  goTomment  ami  toUgion,  la  panleularly  in. 
ponanl,  elnce  ihia  period  ia  ilieWii  of  our  own  aoclal  pofitj."— Cumntereioi  AOrtrtita: 

"  Thia  is  *n  Immanae  unowU  ofrsmarch  condenatal  into  a  moderaioly  sized  TOlume,  lo  a  way 
which  no  uue  has  patience  to  do  but  a  aarmon  scholar,  -nis  beauty  of  the  wort  la  lis  lominouij 
arrangeiiwni.  Itiaaguido  lo lb« snidenlamidBt  the  hitncacy  of  Mediaval  Hiatory, ihe  mosi 
difficullperioaof  the  world  to  nndaratand,  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  bteatira  up  ai^  par 
celling  out  ioro  smaller  UnaAoms,  and  ereiy  UUng  was  In  a  IranaiUoll  slate.  It  was  a  potion  91 
chaoafrom  which  modemBuropewaaalleiyihloariw.  .,..  ..  u 

Tha  author  has  briefly  taken  op  the  prtodpal  political  and  social  mtlnencee  whicr  wars 
acting  on  socaly,  and  liiown  their,  bearing  fmm  the  time  prwlinis  to  the  miiraiions  of  tld 
Northern -lationa, down  through  the  middle  ages  to  the  aiitaenlh  cemury.  The  noieson  the 
cmeidesan  panLularly  ™idahlB,and  the  range  of  obsenralioq  embracea  noi  only  Euicne  bal 
Ibe  Eaa.  To  the  student  It  will  he  a  moai  lolnatile  Hand-boot,  aaTinaJiim  a  world  of  tioubla 
"  .Jlev.  J)r.£^te.dUanjf  iSUHaS^ufei. 
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ANCIENT  GEOGBAPHf  AND  HISTOEY. 

BY   WILHELM   PUTZ, 


Translated  from  the  Germ; 

r   THE    REV.    THOMAS    K. 


';  At  no  pBrttHl  has  Hiaujry  preaEnM  such  alrong  claims  iipnn  the  atlenlmn  of  the  renmni  m 
M  the  prewni  (ky ;  and  to  no  people  wen  la  lesams  of  such  value  as  to  those  of  the  Urul*) 
»  oreilook  a  «i°  noT  wh  icli' com  [iiyfew^ 

ciTil,  social,  wIlglo'iH  elate,  muat  be  the  ratuh  onlv  of  vast  bSiry'ttiuflBarnS?'  Oufeirami-' 
nation  of  the  preamt  nil  ume  leads  in  a  beliere,  lAu  as  a  Isit-book  on  Anelont  ffialoTT,  for  r  • 

kgea  ami  Aeaileinleii,  ll  ii  the  hesi  compoKl  vet  publuhed.    Iide ...  ^  .-._  _?'..    . 

Brrangomail,andeiini3eiBBlionofmalBrah,oflheiijiilrin5palteaCB  

in  ita  problem  through  the  Engl j*  ajMt  Araeriean  pre™,  has  been  aihpied  foraccerHabta' 

our  bwl  uimitunoni    A  noUce^e  feature  of  the  Wt,  is  its  pretty  complete  list  of  '  eoDrces  oi 

tafomauiin'  upon  tt»  naUow  tjiiioii  il  describee.    This  will  be  an  invaltiable  aid  to  the  sluiieiu 

"  Wilhelm  PiiB,  the  author  of  Ihle  'Manual  of  Ancient  Gco^nphv  Md  Hietorr.'  is  Princioa' 
Tnlor  (Ottrleher)  in  the  Gymnaeigm  of  Dureo,  Germany.  Ili-  tiMt  eihibiKttiSlidvanHSS 
»!e  Sermra  msthod  of  treating  Ilislorj-,  in  lis  arrangement,  Iib  c^.™iication,  and  ita  ri-id  uialv- 
Bia.  The  Manual  isirtiat  u  purpone  to  be. '  a  clear  and  deliiiiiu  outline  of  the  hiqierf  of^ 
OTineipalnalionBofantiqullji,' Into  which  is  ineorporaiedamniii*  geoinariiY  of  e^rh  wunirT 
^keworkieaten-ivxilc;  to  be  .h«(,W.  and  not  .£^l,r«d  h  islolSlta  g^uXw^i 
aubjequenl  hBtpncsI  mTeatlgailoiir-the  materiale  of  wbich  an  pointed  oat,  at  the  proper  place*, 
in  the  ManuaJ.m  careful  Ie6inic«  to  the  worl»  which  treat  ofibe  MibjeH  direcHr  indM  ™ 
sideranon.    The  list  of  refcienc*.  (especlallj  «a  ie?an[e  eariierwortsjiiquite  co,ipleSv-X. 

r/£'^j^(5.YS:rirE^ra;a%ts;r^  '^''"'''''  ^"^^  ^'"'^  --p&fuu, 

"The  niitiona  whew  hisloiy  ia  considered  in  the  Mimnal,  ire ;  mAtfa,  the  Israelilee,  ih '  In- 
dians, the  Baby  iMiianajhe  Aeeyriiuis,  theHedee.ihe  Persiana,  the  Phtcniclans,  the  Biatea  of  Asia 
Minor ;  In  4/-ri™,  the  Ethiopians,  the  EgyptJane,  the  Ciirihaginiana ;  in  Eiaiiie,  Ihe  Greets,  the 
Macedonians,  the  KlngAmB  wnich  ariHe  out  of  ihe  Ma;edontan  Monarchy,  i£e  Romans.  The 
."J"^-'^,  ,  '''?"'^  of  each  ie  trMlerl,  is  admirable.  To  the  wholo  are  appended  a '  Chro- 
™l»elcal  Table,'  and  a  we  l-prepared  series  of  •  auestlor...'    The  pnmunifeMon  of  proper 

llie  lypognipbfcal  ejiemiion  of  the  American  edition  is  most  nicellent,"— S.  W.Bapciit  Chnmicte. 

''IhIIie every  ihln;whichpnK«eds1Wm]iheedliarshipnfthalemin«n11nsirDclor,T  K  Arnold. 
Ibis  Manual  appeaie  10  be  weU  sniied  to  (b5  deeien  with  which  It  was  prepared,  sod  will,  im 
doubte^ly.eeoure  lor  ilself  a  jilac8amotlgi.'.j!loit-6Kiln!  of  scUooie  and  academies  Ihougboutttie 
y.V"?^;.  "P™™^""  ooUine  of  tho  hleioij  of  the  anelcot  nations,  ftooi  the  earlten  aies  Blha 
(all  of  Ihe  Wemera  Empire  m  the  sUth  century,  the  eraita  being  arrangeJ  hi  the  ^  .K  w 
MCuiaiB  chimpJiKy.  anit  siplamed  hyaceomnanymg  treailsra  on  the  geography  of  the  ssreral 
wunlnee  In  whidi  they  uanspired.  llie  chief  feature  of  this  wnrfc,  and  tins  is  a  Terr  imponaiit 
nie,  fa,  Um  it  Beta  Ibrth  ancient  history  arul  ancient  geography  in  Ibeic  oonoecUoo  with  ea<* 

edited irEng'laiid  by'Se?'".  1^  ArnoW^'and'ia'nowrevSed "iiTiiiiroiiuce™o  il^s"A!neri™ 
public  in  a  well  wrjllenpreface,  by  Mi  George  W.  OreeOB,  Teacher  of  Modem  LanguaEM  tl 
Btown  Univeraity."— iVoB.  Joumof.  ™ 


ihodical 
:holarshlp ;  and 
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MANBEVILLE'S  EEABING  BOOKS. 

Hod  of  ABhlalmla  Couoly,  Obto,  it  was  unaniiaogslr  resolTefl ; 

«Wb  recommend  ProfeHsor  Mandevills's  seriea  of  ReBding  Boola,  cDinprising  'PrimMJ 
Rpader/'SEMod  Reader,'  'Third  Roa.ier,'  'Founh  RBSder,'  'CouTBeof  Reailins.'andElemcim 
of  Reading  and  Oratory,'  for  [he  following  among  oUier  reasom  :— 

"  1,  They  contain  a.  greater  variety  of  tnauer  and  style  Ihai  oi;y  olhor  wri«  ^witDwhicbm 
^  taSro"' ^i^  SlS\^!^!^af™^^i^'ii^'^f^e'eV^'meciU^'S^pre".alL« 

eol^tdllSVlTIhf  ™li?J^^g^ide  ™    TSs'XirXe  ^om  of  punc.uailoo  is'fullj 
JeTfllopsd  In  ihs  mxtli  Iwolt  of  the  Bsnei 

»a.  Tho  fifth  and  eiithlilwlH  contain  a  complete  clattdficatton  sod  dBsortption  of  all  Uie  s^ 
tenets  of  the  Englidl  ImguBgei  witli  niiinerous  examples ;  m  '"f.^'"'"  »"  d**""' ;"''^°r"' „ 
nun  the  ■nieloie  of  «nlSM*,  toi  their  proper  delivery ;  and  throughout,  he  eenes  eigne  are 
SSStliiMil,  BO  far  as  TOcSsiry,  to  guide  ibe  pupil  la  giving  the  proi»r  inrtecuons,  and  the  vi- 

»4.  ThniMlureofBmphjiS«i8fnllyandphiloH)phicallyezplalned;.andita™lefifecaMe» 
ileaiT;  potnied  oul,  that  fearneiB,  with  ordioary  inBlracuons,  will  be  m  Mile  Aaosec  of  formio? 
Uie  habit  of  reading  in  a  monotonous  mannot. 

"5.  In  short,  Iheae  works,  being  eminently  scientific  and  practical,  are  well  calcuialed  to 
make  inlellijenl  and  accompllehed  readera ;  to  '^  P^^'f^i"^  Jf'IS  roinToMhat'with'tfB  ubb 

wiln«  vHT^uch  ibridged":  l^'^cnn'aeqSently  their  intioductien'ivill  prove  a  great  saving  to 
the  commuolly  in  it  pecnnisry  point  of  yicvf ." 

resolved,  that  Professor  Mabpbvillb's  SeniEa  of  ItBiDisa  Boons  be  eicluaivelj  adopted  ai 

From  the  TeiKhera  0/  lAe  Pubiie  SCSorf  Sociefj  o/Neui-  Tori. 

"  NawVoBK,  July  9th,  13t9. 
"  Tbe  Teachers  of  the  New- York  PuWio  Srhoo!  Society  have  listened  with  much  pleasure  to 

'*1bl  a  series  of  Rales  for  punctuation  easily  learned  and  readily  applied, 

"  Sd,  This  pimciuation  is  so  applied  as  10  provo  in  most  cases  a  guide  to  the  delivery  ot  the 

"  3A  The  system  imtoduces  the  student  to  a.  thorough  analysis  of  the  gramntatlcal  stiuMure 

"4th  It  is  equally  valuable  as  a  Rhetorical  eiercise,  since  it  places  Ihs  subjecl  of  'Slalf  ia 
1  dealer  light^an  any  elementary  work  with  whidi  ihe  Tesehera  are  ac<|uamted. 
"6ih.  Aclaasifi<atioi.Df  thadifferemaMteiicesmihB^Mgu^J^^^wi^^^ 

"6th.  While  other  eystems  are  content  with  laying  down  some  gaieral  principles,  and  leavs 
»  much  to  caprica  or  roomsnlary  impulse  on  the  pan  of  the  reader,  thissvstem,, on  the  other 
Hand,  considers  minute  details  of^lhs  utmost  unponance  to  general  eflecl^  and^l^y  gi>1ng^™ 


"  Hts^Tied,  That  the  T 


jontyed  10  us  a  corrsei  and  cleat  idea  of  the  pracdcallienefitB  of  hia  very  bimUbiU  system.' 
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